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CHAPTER  VHL 

Tnflnence  of  Party  on  Parliamentary  Government:  —  Principles  and  Origic 
of  English  Parties:  —  Whigs  and  Tories:  —  Sketch  of  Parties  from  the 
Accession  of  George  III.  until  the  Close  of  the  American  War:  —  Tlie 
Coalition:— Tory  Party  under  Mr.  Pitt:  — Effect  of  French  Revolu- 
tion upon  Parties:  —  State  of  Parties  from  1801  to  1880;  and  thence  to 
1860:  —  Changes  in  the  Character  and  Organization  of  Parties. 

Wk  Lave  surveyed  the  great  political  institutions  by  which 
the  state  is  governed ;  and  examined  the  influence  inflaenoeor 
which  each  has  exercised,  and  their  combined  {JJmJnSiT*^ 
operation.  That  a  form  of  government  so  com-  government. 
posite,  .and  combining  so  many  conflicting  forces,  has  gen- 
erally been  maintained  in  harmonious  action,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  organization  of  parties,  —  an  agency  hardly  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution,  yet  inseparable  from  Parlia- 
mentary government,  and  exercising  the  greatest  influence, 
for  good  or  evil,  upon  the  political  destinies  of  the  country. 
Party  has  guided  and  controlled,  and  often  dominated  over 
the  more  ostensible  authorities  of  the  state:  it  has  sup- 
ported the  Crown  and  aristocracy  against  the  people :  it  has 
trampled  upon  public  liberty ;  it  has  dethroned  and  coerced 
kings,  OTerthrown  ministers  and  Parliaments,  humbled  the 
nobles,  and  established  popular  rights.  But  it  has  protected 
▼oL.  n.  % 
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the  febric  of  the  governmefnt  from  shocks  which  threatened 
its  very  foundations.  Parties  have  risen  and  fallen :  but 
institutions  have  remained  unshaken.  The  annals  of  party 
embrace  a  large  portion  of' the  history  of  England:*  but 
passing  lightly  over  its  meaner  incidents,  —  the  ambition, 
intrigues,  and  jealousies  of  statesmen,  the  greed  of  place- 
hunters,  and  the  sinister  aims  of  faction,  —  we  will  endeavor 
to  trace  its  influence  in  advancing  or  retarding  the  progress 
of  constitutional  liberty  and  enlightened  legislation. 

The  parties  in  which  Englishmen  have  associated,  have 
PrindpiM  represented  cardinal  principles  of  government,*— 
by^SnSii^  authority  on  the  one  side,  popular  rights  and  priv- 
P*'***'  ileges  on  the  other.  The  former  principle,  pressed 
to  extremes,  would  tend  to  absolutism,  —  the  latter,  to  a 
republic:  but,  controlled  within  proper  limits,  they  are  both 
necessary  for  the  safe  working  of  a  balanced  constitution. 
•When  parties  have  lost  sight  of  these  principles,  in  pursuit 
of  object^  less  worthy,  they  have  degenerated  into  factions.' 

The  divisions,  conspiracies,  and  civil  wars,  by  which  Eng* 
Origtnofpar-  ^^^^  ^as  convulsed  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
*^^  tury,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  development 

of  parties.  Rarely  founded  on  distinctive  principles,  their 
ends  were  sought  by  arms,  or  deeds  of  violence  and  treason. 
Neither  can  we  trace  the  origin  of  parties  in  those  earlier 
contentions,  sometimes  of  nobles,  sometimes  of  Commons, 
with  the  Crown,  to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  most  valued 

1  Mr.  "Wingrove  Cooke,  In  hia  spirited  "  History  of  Party,"  to  which  I 
desire  to  acknowledge  many  obligations,  relates  the  most  instructive  inci- 
dents of  general  history. 

s  *'  Party  is  a  body  of  men  united,  for  promoting  by  their  joint  endeav- 
ors the  national  interest,  upon  some  particular  principle  in  which  they  are 
all  agreed."  — Burke's  Present  DiscorUeniSj  Works,  ii.  335. 

«  **  National  interests  "  .  .  "  would  be  sometimes  sacrifioed,  and  always 
made  subordinate  to,  personal  interests;  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  true  char- 
acteristic of  faction.**  —  Bolingbroke's  Dissert  upon  Parties^  Works^  iii.  16. 

^*0f  such  a  nature  are  connections  in  politics;  es.«ential1y  necessary  to 
the  Aill  performance  of  our  public  duty:  accidentally  liable  to  degenerat* 
into  Action.**  —  Ibid.,  Works,  ii.  332. 
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liberties.  They  marked,  indeed,  the  gpirit  of  freedom  which 
animated  oar  forefathers ;  but  they  subsided  with  the  occa- 
sions which  had  incited  them.  Classes  asserted  their  rights ; 
but  parliamentary  parties,  habitually  maintaining  opposite 
principles,  were  unknown. 

The  germs  of  party,  in  the  councils  and  Parliament  of 
England,  —  generated  by  the  Reformation,  —  were  xbe  Puti- 
first  discernible  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  '^• 
bold  spirit  of  the  Puritans  then  spoke  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and 
against  her  -prerogatives,  in  matters  of  Church  and  State.* 
In  their  efforts  to  obtain  toleration  for  their  brethren  and 
modifications  of  the  new  ritual,  they  were  countenanced  by 
Cecil  and  Walsingham  and  other  eminent  councillors  of  the 
queen.  In  matters  of  state,  they  could  expect  no  sympathy 
fi-om  the  court ;  but  perceiving  their  power  as  an  organized 
pnrty,  they  spared  no  efforts  to  gain  admission  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  until,  joined  by  other  opponents  of  prerogative, 
they  at  length  acquired  a  majority. 

In  1601,  they  showed  their  strength  by  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  queen's  prerogative  of  granting 
monopolies  in  trade  by  royal  patent.  Under  her  pnrties  and« 
weak  successor,  James  L,  ill-judged  assertions  of  ****  **"*'*** 
prerogative  were  met  with  bolder  remonstrances.  His  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  excesses  of  the 
High-Church  party,  widened  the  breach  between  the  Crown 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Puritans,*  and  strengthened  the 
popular  party.  Foremost  among  them  were  Sandys,  Coke, 
Selden,  and  Pym,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  leaders 
of  a  regular  parliamentary  opposition. 

1  Hume's  Hist.,  iii.  497,  511.  This  author  goes  too  far,  when  he  asserts, 
"It  was  to  this  sect,  whose  principles  appear  so  frivolous,  and  habits  so  ri- 
diculous, that  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  constitution.**  — 
Ibid.,  520.    D'Ewes'  Joum.  156-175. 

*  *'  The  principles  by  which  King  James  and  King  Charles  I.  governed, 
and  the  excesses  of  hierarchical  and  monarchical  power,  exercised  in  conse- 
quence  of  them,  gave  great  advantage  to  the  opposite  opinions,  and  entirely 
occasioned  the  miseries  which  followed." —  Bohngbrokt^  Wm-ks.  Hi.  50. 
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The  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  I.,  the  bold  schemes 
of  Siraflford,  and  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  Laud,  precipitated 
a  collision  between  the  opposite  principles  of  government, 
and  divided  the  whole  country  into  Cavaliers  and  Round* 
heads.  On  one  side,  the  king*s  prerogative  had  been  pushed 
to  extremes  ;  on  the  other,  the  defence  of  popular  rights  was 
inflamed  by  ambition  and  fanaticism  into  a  fierce  republican 
sentiment  The  principles  and  the  parties  then  arrayed 
against  one  another  long  retained  their  vitality,  under  other 
names  and  dififerent  circumstances. 

Charles  II.,  profiting  little  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
reign,  —  nay,  rather  encouraged  by  the  excesses  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  cherish  kingly  power,*  —  pursued  the  reckless 
course  of  the  Stuarts ;  his  measures  being  supported  by  the 
Court  party,  and  opposed  by  the  Country  party. 

The  contest  of  these  parties  upon  the  Exclusion  Bill,  in 
^vhigsand  1680,  at  length  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  names 
Toritti.  Qf  Whig  and  Tory.     Originally  intended  as  terms 

of  reproach  and  ridicule,  they  afterwaixls  became  the  dis- 
tinctive titles  of  two  great  parties,  representing  principles 
essential  to  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  State.*  The 
Whigs  espoused  the  principles  of  liberty,  the  independent 
rights  of  Parliament  and  the  people,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
resistance  to  a  king  who  violated  the  laws.  The  Tories 
maintained  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  king,  the 
supremacy  of  prerogative,  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience 

1  Bolingbroke*8  Dissertation  on  Parties,  Works,  iii.  52. 

3  Nothing  can  be  more  silly  or  pointless  than  these  names.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Catholics,  were  assumed  to  be  Irishmen, 
and  were  called  by  the  Country  party  "  Tories,**  —  a  term  hitherto  applied 
to  a  set  of  lawless  bog-trotters,  resembling  the  modem  **  Whiteboys." 
The  Country  party  were  called  Whigs,  according  to  some,  "  a  vernacular, 
in  Scotland,  for  corrupt  and  sour  whey;"  and,  according  to  others,  from 
the  Scottish  Covenanters  of  the  south-western  counties  of  Scotland,  who 
had  received  the  appellation  of  Whigamores,  or  Whigs,  when  they  made 
an  inroad  upon  Edinburgh  in  1648,  under  the  Marquess  of  Argyll.  Roger 
North's  Examen.,  320-324;  Burnet's  Own  Time,  i.  78;  Cooke's  Hist  of 
Party,  i.  137. 
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on  the  part  of  the  subject.*  Both  parties  alike  upheld  the 
monarchy :  but  the  Whigs  contended  for  the  limitation  of  its 
authority  within  the  bounds  of  law ;  the  principles  of  the 
Tories  favored  absolutism  in  Church  and  State* 

The  infatuated   assaults  of  James  II.  upon  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  the  people  united,  for  a  time,  the 
Whi^  and  Tories  in  a  common  cause ;  and  the  the  roroia- 

,  .  .  .  ,     .  .      .    1  tionofl688. 

latter,  in  opposition  to  their  own  principles,  con- 
curred in  the  necessity  of  expelling  a  dangerous  tyrant  from 
his  throne.'  The  Revolution  was  the  triumph  and  conclu- 
sive recognition  of  Whig  principles,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
limited  monarchy.  Yet  the  principles  of  the  two  parties, 
modified  by  the  conditions  of  this  constitutional  settlement^ 
were  still  distinct  and  antagonistic.  The  Whigs  continued 
to  promote  every  necessary  limitation  of  the  royal  author- 
ity, and  to  favor  religious  toleration ;  *  the  Tories  generally 
leaned  to  prerogative,  to  High-Church  doctrines,  and  hostil- 
ity to  Dissenters ;  while  the  extreme  members  of  that  party 
betrayed  their  original  principles,  as  Non-jurors  and  Jacobites. 
The  two  parties  contended  and  intrigued,  with  varying  suc- 
cess, during  the  reigns  of  William  and  of  Anne ;  when  the 
final  victory  of  the  Whigs  secured  constitutional  government. 
But  the  stubborn  principles,  disappointed  ambition,  and  fac- 
tious violence  of  Tories  disturbed  the  reigns  of  the  two  first 
kings  of  the  House  of  Hanover  with  disafiection,  treason, 
and  civil  wars.*     The  final  overthrow  of  the  Pretender,  in 

1  Bolingbroke*8  Dissertatioii  on  Parties,  Works,  iii.  89;  Roger  North^s 
Examen.,  325-842. 

«  Brady's  Hist,  of  the  Crown,  1684,  Tracts,  339;  Preface  to  Hist  of  Eng- 
land, &€.;  and  Declaration  of  University  of  Oxford,  July  21st,  1683.— 
Cooke*8  Hist,  of  Party,  i.  346;  Macanlay's  Hist.  i.  270.  Filmer  sa3rs:  "A 
man  b  bound  to  obey  the  king's  command  against  law;  nay,  in  some  cases, 
against  divine  laws."  —  Patriarchia^  100. 

S  Bolingbroke*s  Works,  iii.  124,  126. 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke  asserts,  that  the  Whigs,  after  the  revolution,  in^sted 
**  on  nothing  further,  in  favor  of  the  Dissenters,  than  that  indulgence  which 
the  church  was  most  willing  to  grant"  —  Works^  iii.  132. 

ft  Pari.  Hist  xiii.  568;  Coxe's  Life  of  Walpole,  i.  66,  199,  &c 
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1745,  being  fatal  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  the  Tories  became 
a  national  party;  and,  still  preserving  their  principles,  at 
length  transferred  their  hearty  loyalty  to  the  reigning  king. 
Meanwhile  the  principles  of  both  parties  had  naturally  been 
modified  by  the  political  circumstances  of  the  times.  The 
Whigs,  installed  as  rulers,  had  been  engaged  for  more  than 
forty  years  afler  the  death  of  Anne,  in  consolidating  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Crown  in  connection  with  Par- 
liamentary government.  The  Tories,  in  opposition,  had 
been  constrained  to  renounce  the  untenable  doctrines  of 
their  party,  and  to  recognize  the  lawful  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  people.*  Nay,  at  times  they  had  adroitly 
paraded  the  popular  principles  of  the  Whig  school  against 
minbters,  who,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  their  party, 
had  been  too  prone  to  forget  them.  Bolingbroke,  Wyndham, 
and  Shippen  had  maintained  the  constitutional  virtues  of 
short  parliaments,  and  denounced  the  dangers  of  parliamen 
tary  corruption,  the  undue  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  a 
standing  army.^ 

Through  all  vicissitudes  of  time  and  circumstance,  how- 
oiassesfrom  ever,  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  two  great 
loal^V*"^  parties  were  generally  maintained ;  •  and  the  so- 
*»^tt.  cial  classes  from  which  they  derived  their  strength 

^  **  Toryism,"  says  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke, "  was  formed  for  govemment  j 
it  is  only  a  creed  for  rulers/*  —  BiiL  of  Party^  ii.  49. 

^  Bolin^broke*s  Dissertation  on  Parties,  Works,  iii.  183;  The  Craftsman, 
No.  40,  &c;  Pari.  Hist.,  vii.  811;  76.,  ix.  426,  et  seq.;  lb.,  x.  875,  479; 
Coxe's  Life  of  Walpole,  ii.  62;  Tindal's  Hist,  iii.  722,  iv.  423;  "Your 
right  Jacobite,"  said  Sir  R.  Walpole,  in  1788,  '* disguises  his  true  senti- 
ments: he  roars  for  revolution  principles;  he  pretpnds  to  be  a  great  fViend 
to  liberty,  and  a  great  admirer  of  our  ancient  constitution."  —  ParL  Eist.^ 
X.401. 

«  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke  says,  that  after  Bolingbroke  renounced  the  Jac- 
obite cause  on  the  accession  of  Geo.  H.,  "  henceforward  we  never  find  the 
Tory  party  struggling  to  extend  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown."  **  The 
principle  of  that  party  has  been  rather  aristocrati'cal  than  monarchical,"  — 
A  remark  which  is,  probably,  as  applicable  to  one  party  as  to  the  other  •• 
BitL  ofPartjt  ii.  105. 
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were  equally  defined.  The  loyal  adherents  of  Charles  I. 
were  drawn  from  the  territorial  nobles,  the  country  gentle- 
men, the  higher  yeomanry,  the  Church,  and  the  universities: 
the  Parliament  was  mainly  supported  by  the  smaller  free- 
holders, the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  Protesttmt  Noncon- 
formists. Seventy  years  afterwards,  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  the  same  classes  were  distinguished  by  similar 
principles.  The  feudal  relations  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  to  their  tenantry  and  the  rural  population,  their  close 
connection  with  the  Church,  and  their  traditional  loyalty, 
assured  their  adherence  to  the  politics  of  their  forefathers. 
The  rustics,  who  looked  to  the  squire  for  bounty,  and  to  the 
rector  for  the  consolations  of  religion  and  charity,  were  not 
a  class  to  inspire  sentiments  favorable  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  Poor,  ignorant,  dependent,  and  submissive,  they 
seemed  bom  to  be  ruled  as  children,  rather  than  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns^  —  the  scenes  of  active  enterprise  and  skilled  handi- 
craft, —  comprised  classes  who  naturally  leaned  to  self-gov- 
ernment, and  embraced  Whig  principles.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers,  themselves  springing  from  the  people,  had 
no  feelings  or  interests  in  common  with  the  county-families, 
from  whose  society  they  were  repelled  with  haughty  exclu- 
siveness;  they  were  familiarized,  by  municipal  administra- 
tion, with  the  practice  of  self-government;  their  pursuits 
were  congenial  to  political  activity  and  progress.  Even 
their  traditions  were  associated  with  the  cause  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  people  against  the  Crown.  The  stout  burghers 
among  whom  they  dwelt  were  spirited  and  intelligent.  Con- 
gregated within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  city,  they  canvassed, 
and  argued,  and  formed  a  public  opinion  concerning  affairs 
of  state,  naturally  inclining  to  popular  rights.  The  stem 
nonconformist  spirit,  as  yet  scarcely  known  in  country  vil- 
lages, animated  large  bodies  of  townsmen  with  an  hereditary 
distrust  of  authority  in  church  and  state. 
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It  was  to  6uch  communities  as  these  that  the  Wliig 
ministers  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  the  great  territorial 
families  of  that  party,  looked  for  popular  support.  As 
land-owners,  thej  commanded  the  representation  of  several 
counties  and  nomination  boroughs.  But  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  boroughs  being  under  the  influence  of 
Tory  squires,  the  Whigs  would  have  been  unequal  to  their 
opponents  in  parliamentary  following,  had  not  new  allies 
been  found  in  the  moneyed  classes  who  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  importance.  The  superior  wealth 
and  influence  of  these  men  enabled  them  to  wrest  borough  af- 
ter borough  from  the  local  squires,  until  they  secured  a  parlia* 
mentary  majority  for  the  Whigs.  It  was  a  natural  and  ap- 
propriate circumstance,  that  the  preservation  and  growth  of 
English  liberties  should  have  been  associated  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country  in  commercial  wealth  and  greatness. 
The  social  improvement  of  the  people  won  for  them  privi- 
leges which  it  fitted  them  to  enjoy. 

Meanwhile,  long-continued  possession  of  power  by  the 
Ruin  of  the  ^^'S^  ^"*^  ^^®  growing  discredit  of  the  Jacobite 
Toriefl  prior  party,  attracted  to  the  side  of  the  government 
Bion  of  Qeorge  many  Tory  patrons  of  boroughs.  These  causes, 
aided  by  the  corrupt  parliamentary  organization 
of  that  period,^  maintained  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig 
party  until  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  of  the 
same  party,  with  other  alliances,  until  the  death  of  George 
II.*  Their  rule,  if  signalized  by  a  few  measures  which 
serve  as  landmarks  in  the  history  of  our  liberties,  was  yet 
distinguished  by  its  moderation,  and  by  respect  for  the  the- 
ory of  constitutional  government,  which  was  fairly  worked 
)ut,  as  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  the  political  abuses  and 
corruptions  of  their  times.  The  Tories  were  a  dispirited 
and  helpless  minority ;  and  in  1751  their  hopes  of  better 
times  were  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 

1  Svpra,  Vol.  I.  300. 

*  Dodington*8  Diaiy,  886;  Coxe's  Pelham  Administration,  ii.  19A. 
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Wales  and  Bolingbroke.^  Some  were  gained  over  by  the 
government;  and  others  cherished,  in  sullen  silence,  the 
principles  and  sympathies  of  their  ruined  party.  But  the 
new  reign  rapidly  revived  their  hopes*  The  Their  tovItu 
young  king,  brought  up  at  Leicester  House,  had  raign. 
acquired,  by  instruction  and  early  association,  the  principles 
in  favor  at  that  little  oourt^  His  political  faith,  his  ambi- 
tion, his  domestic  affections,  and  his  fiiendships  alike  at- 
tracted him  towards  the  Tories ;  and  his  friends  were,  ac* 
cordingly,  transferred  irom  Leicester  House  to  St.  James's. 
He  at  once  became  the  regenerator  and  leader  of  the  Tory 
party*  If  their  cause  had  suffered  discouragement  and  dis- 
grace in  the  two  last  reigns,  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
period  were  favorable  to  the  revival  of  their  principles  and 
the  triumph  of  their  traditional  policy*  To  rally  round  the 
throne  had  ever  been  their  watchword ;  respect  for  preroga- 
tive and  loyal  devotion  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  had 
been  their  characteristic  pretensions.  That  the  source  of 
all  power  was  from  above,  was  their  distinctive  creed*  And 
now  a  young  king  had  arisen  among  them,  who  claimed  for 
himself  their  faith  and  loyalty*  The  royal  authority  was 
once  more  to  be  supreme  in  the  government  of  the  state : 
the  statesmen  and  parties  who  withstood  it  were  to  be  cast 
down  and  trampled  upon.  Who  so  fit  as  men  of  Tory  princi- 
ples and  traditions  to  aid  him  in  ihe  recovery  of  regal  power  ? 
The  party  which  had  clung  with  most  fidelity  to  the  Stuarts, 
and  had  defended  government  by  prerogative,  were  the  nat- 
ural instruments  for  increasing  —  under  another  dynasty  and 
lifferent  political  conditions  —  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 

We  have  seen  how  early  in  his  reign  the  king  began  to 
put  aside  his  Wliig  councillors;   and  with  what  r^},^ ^    ,, 
precipitation  he  installed  his  Tory  favorite.  Lord  J"^^^ 
Bute,  as  first  minister.*    With  singular  steadiness  **••  whi^i. 

»  Coxe*8  Life  of  Walpole,  879. 

*  Supra,  Vol.  I.  23;  Lord  Waldegrave^s  Mem.,  63;  Lord  HerveyN  M^v 
u.  448,  &c ;  Coxe'8  Life  of  Walpole.  708-707. 

•  Supra,  Vol.  L  30.  31. 
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of  purpose,  address,  and  artful  management,  he  seized  upon 
every  occasion  for  disuniting  and  weakening  the  Whigs,  and 
extending  the  influence  of  the  Tories.  It  was  his  policy 
to  bring  men  of  every  political  connection  into  his  service ; 
but  he  specially  favored  Tories,  and  Whigs  alienated  from 
their  own  party.  All  the  early  administrations  of  his  reign 
were  coalitions.  The  Whigs  could  not  be  suddenly  sup- 
planted ;  but  they  were  gradually  displaced  by  men  more 
willing  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  court.  Restored  for  a  short 
time  to  power,  under  Lord  Rockingham,  they  were  easily 
overthrown,  and  replaced  by  the  strangely  composite  minis- 
try of  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  consisting,  according  to  Burke, 
**of  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  Republicans, 
Wliigs  and  Tories,  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies."  ^ 
On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Chatham,  tlie  Tories  acquired  a 
preponderance  in  the  cabinet;  and  when  Lord  Camden 
withdrew,  it  became  wholly  Tory.  The  king  could  now 
dispense  with  the  services  of  Whig  statesmen  ;  and  accord- 
ingly Lord  North  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  minis- 
try of  this  reign,  which  was  originally  composed  of  Tories. 
But  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  strengthening  it,  by  a 
coalition  with  the  Grenvilles  and  Bedfords.* 

Meanwhile,  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  court  to  decry  all 
'*  Men,  not  party  Connections  as  factions.  Personal  capacity 
meMuxw.**  ^j^  jjgj^j  up  ng  ^^  qq\q  qualification  for  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  Crown.  This  doctrine  was  well  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  king's  own  power,  and  to  disarm  parliamentary 
opposition.  It  served  also  to  justify  the  gradual  exclusion 
of  the  Whigs  from  the  highest  offices,  and  the  substitution 
of  Tories.  When  the  Whigs  had  been  entirely  supplant- 
ed, and  the  Tories  safely  established  in  their  place,  the 
doctrine  was  heard  of  no  more,  except  to  discredit  an  oppo- 
sition. 

The  rapid  reconstruction  of  the  Tory  party  was  facilitated 

>  Speech  on  American  Taxation,  Work^,  ti.  490. 
*  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  v.  442. 
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by   the  organization  of  the  king's  friends.^    Most  of  these 
men  originally  belonged  to  that  party ;  and  none  , 

could  be  enrolled  amongst  them,  without  speedily  Mends  aiued 
becoming  converts  to  its  principles.*  Country  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  out  of  favor  nearly  &fty  years,  found 
themselves  courted  and  caressed  ;  and,  faithful  to  their  prin- 
ciples, could  now  renew  their  activity  in  public  life,  encour* 
aged  by  the  smiles  of  their  sovereign.  This  party  was  also 
recruited  from  another  class  of  auxiliaries.  Hitherto  the 
new  men,  unconnected  with  county  families,  had  generally 
enrolled  themselves  on  the  opposite  side.  Even  where  their 
preference  to  Whig  principles  was  not  decided,  they  had 
been  led  to  that  connection  by  jealousy  of  the  land-own- 
ers, by  the  attractions  of  a  winning  cause,  and  government 
favors ;  but  now  they  were  won  over,  by  similar  allurements, 
to  the  court.  And  henceforth,  much  of  the  electoral  corrup- 
tion which  had  once  contributed  to  the  parliamentary  ma- 
jority of  the  Whigs,  was  turned  against  them  by  their  Tory 
rivals  and  the  king's  friends. 

Meanwhile,  the  Whigs,  gradually  excluded  from  power, 
were  driven  back  upon  those  popular  principles  ^he  wwgg  in 
which  had  been  too  long  in  abeyance.  They  ^''^p*******"* 
were  still,  indeed,  an  aristocratic  body ;  but  no  longer  able 
to  rely  upon  family  connections,  they  offered  themselves  as 
leaders  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  revival  and 
activity  of  Tory  principles  in  the  government  of  the  state 
reanimated  the  spirit  of  freedom  represented  by  their  party. 
They  resisted  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
scarcely  less  dangerous  extension  of  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment :  they  opposed  the  taxation  of  America :  they  favored 
the  publication  of  debates,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press :  they 
exposed  and  denounced  parliamentary  corruption.  Their 
strength  and  character,  as  a  party,  were  impaired  by  the  jeal- 
ousies and  dissensions  of  rival  families.  Pelhams,  Rocking- 
hamsy  Bedfords,  Grenvilles,  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Pitt  too 

A  Bupra,  Vol.  I.  %-i,  41.      *  Walp.  Mem.,  i.  15;  Bailer's  Rem.  i.  74,  &c 
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oflen  lost  sight  of  the  popular  cause  in  their  contentions  for 
mastery.  But,  in  the  main,  the  least  favorable  critic  of  the 
Whigs  will  scarcely  venture  to  deny  their  services  in  the  cauRe 
of  liberty,  from  the  commencement  of  this  reign  until  the 
death  of  Lord  Rockingham.  Such  was  the  vigor  of  their  O})- 
posiiion,  and  such  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  their  leaders,  — 
Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  —  that  they  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  checked  and  moderated  the  arbitrary  spirit  of 
the  court  party.  The  haughty  pretensions  to  irresponsibili- 
ty, which  marked  the  first  ministers  of  this  reign,  became 
much  lowered  in  the  latter  years  of  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration. Free  discussion  prevailed  over  doctrines  opposed  to 
liberty.  Nor  was  the  publication  of  debates  already  without 
its  good  results  upon  the  conduct  of  both  parties. 

But  while  the  Tories  were  renouncing  doctrines  repug- 
nant to  public  liberty,  they  were  initiating  a  new 
Tories  op-  ,     .  ,  ,.  ,        "^   t      "^        .    .      n    .    . 

posed  to        pnnciple  not  hitherto  characteristic  ot  their  party. 

*^°**'*  Respect  for  authority,  nay,  even  absolute  power,  is 
compatible  with  enlightened  progress  in  legislation.  Great 
emperors,  from  Justinian  to  Napoleon,  have  gloried  in  the 
fame  of  lawgivers.  But  the  Torj'  party  were  learning  to  view 
the  amendment  of  our  laws  with  distrust  and  aversion.  Li 
their  eyes  change  was  a  political  evil.  Many  causes  concurred 
to  favor  a  doctrine  wholly  unworthy  of  any  school  of  states- 
men. Tory  sympathies  were  with  the  past.  Men,  who  in 
the  last  generation  would  have  restored  the  Stuarts  and  an- 
nulled the  Revolution,  had  little  in  their  creed  congenial  to 
enlightened  progress.  The  power  which  they  had  recovered 
was  associated  with  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  the  ex- 
isting polity  of  the  state.  Changes  in  the  laws  urged  by 
opponents,  and  designed  to  restrain  their  own  authority, 
were  naturally  resi-ited.  Nor  must  the  character  of  the 
men  who  constituted  this  party  be  forgotten.  Foremost 
among  them  was  the  king  himself,  —  a  man  of  narrow  intel- 
lect and  intractable  prejudices,  without  philosophy  or  states- 
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manship,  and  whose  science  of  government  was  ever  to  carry 
out,  by  force  or  management,  his  own  strong  will.  The 
main  body  of  the  party  whom  he  had  raised  to  power  and 
taken  into  his  confidence,  consisted  of  country  gentlemen,  — 
types  of  immobility,  —  of  the  clergy,  trained  by  their  trust 
and  calling  to  reverence  the  past ;  and  of  lawyers,  guided  by 
prescription  and  precedent,  venerating  laws  which  they  had 
studied  and  expounded,  but  not  aspiring  to  the  higher  phi- 
losophy of  legislation.  Such  men,  contented  ^  stare  super 
aniigtias  viaSy**  dreaded  every  change  as  an  innovation.  In 
this  spirit  the  king  warned  the  people,  in  1780,  against  '*  the 
hazard  of  innovation."^  In  the  same  spirit  the  king's 
friend,  Mr,  Rigby,  in  opposing  Mr.  Pitt's  first  motion  for 
reform,  "treated  all  innovations  as  dangerous  theoretical 
experiments.*'^  This  doctrine  was  first  preached  during  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North.  It  was  never  accepted  by  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  more  enlightened  disciples,  but  it  became  an  article 
of  faith  with  the  majority  of  the  Tory  party. 

The  American  War  involved  principles  which  rallied  iht 
two  parties,  and  displayed  their  natural  antago-  PHncipiee 
nism.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  ^e'*Am^rlca* 
repress  revolt, ,  and  to  maintain  the  national  ^"* 
honor.  Had  the  Whigs  been  in  power,  they  would  have 
acknowledged  this  obligation.  But  the  Tories  —  led  by  the 
king  himself —  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  resentment 
against  the  colonists,  which  marked  the  characteristic  prin- 
ciples of  that  party.  In  their  eyes  resistance  was  a  crime  • 
no  violation  of  rights  could  justify  or  palliate  rebellion. 
Tories  of  all  classes  were  united  in  a  cause  so  congenial  to 
their  common  sentiments.  The  court,  the  landed  gentry, 
and  the  clergy  insisted,  with  one  voice,  that  rebellion  must 
be  cmshed,  at  whatever  cost  of  blood  and  treasure.  They 
wer3  supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  by  the  most  influential  classes  in  the  country. 
The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  the  first  principles 
1  iSifpra,  Vol.  I  31i.  *  Wrazall's  Hist.  Mem.,  iii.  85. 
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of  their  party  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  all  British  subjects 
to  tax  themselves  by  their  representatives,  and  to  resist  op- 
pression and  injustice.  But  in  their  vain  efforts  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  America,  they  had  a  slender  following  in 
Parliament ;  and  in  the  country  had  little  support  but  that 
of  the  working  classes,  —  then  wholly  without  influence,  — 
and  of  the  traders,  who  generally  supported  that  party,  and 
whose  interests  were  naturally  concerned  in  the  restoration 
of  peace.* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  and  such  the  temper  of  the 
ruling  party,  that  the  leading  Whigs  were  not  without  ap- 
prehension, that  if  America  should  be  subdued,  English 
liberty  would  be  endangered.* 

Having  vainly  opposed  and  protested  against  the  measures 
^^^  of  the  government,  in  November,  1776,  they  se- 
the  whigt  in  ceded  from  Parliament  on  American  questions  — 
desiring  to  leave  the  entire  responsibility  of  co- 
ercion with  ministers  and  their  majority.  It  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  their  secession  —  like  earlier  examples  of  the 
same  policy*  —  was  a  political  error,  if  not  a  dereliction  of 
duty.  It  is  true  that  an  important  minority,  constantly  over- 
borne by  power  and  numbers,  may  encourage  and  fortify, 
instead  of  restraining,  their  victorious  opponents.  Their 
continued  resistance  may  be  denounced  as  factious,  and  the 

1  Lord  Camden,  writing  to  Lord  Chatham,  February,  1775,  said :  '*  I  am 
grieved  to  observe  that  the  landed  interest  is  almost  altogether  anti-Ameri- 
can, though  the  common  people  hold  the  war  in  abhorrence,  and  the  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  altogether  against  it."  — 
Chatham  Cbrr,,  iv.  401. —  "  Parties  were  divided  nearly  as  they  had  beea 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne:  the  Court  and  the  landed  gentry 
wiUi  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  with  the  Tories:  the  trad 
ing  interest  and  popular  feeling,  with  the  Whigs."—  Lord  J.  RuutWt  Lift 
Iff  Fox,  i.  83. 

3  Debates  on  Amendments  to  Address,  aist  Oct.  1776,  &c.;  Fox  Mem.,  i. 
143;  Lord  J.  Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  i.  136;  Lord  Rockingham  Corr.,  ii.  276; 
Walpole*s  Mem.,  iv.  125;  Grenville  Papers,  iv.  573;  Burke's  Works,  ii.  399. 

<  The  Tory  opposition  had  seceded  in  1722,  and  again  !n  1738;  Pari. 
Hist.,  X.  1323;  Tmdal's  Hist,  iv.  668;  Smollett's  Hist,  ii.  219, 364;  CoxeV 
Walpole,  iii.  519;  Maiv^iimont  Papers,  ii.  100. 
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imallness  of  their  numbers  pointed  at  as  evidence  of  the 
weakness  of  their  cause.  But  secession  is  flight*  The  ene* 
mj  is  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  The  mmoritj  confess 
themselves  vanquished.  They  even  abandon  the  hope  of 
retrieving  their  fallen  cause  bj  rallying  the  people  to  their 
side.  Nor  do  they  escape  imputations  more  injurious  than 
any  which  persistence,  under  every  discouragement,  could 
bring  upon  them.  They  may  be  accused  of  sullen  ill-tem- 
per, of  bearing  defeat  with  a  bad  grace,  and  of  the  sacrifice 
of  public  duty  to  private  pique* 

The  latter  charge,  indeed,  they  could  proudly  disregard, 
if  convinced  that  a  course,  conscientiously  adopted,  was 
favorable  to  their  principles.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
the  renunciation  of  a  public  duty  in  times  of  peril,  and  the 
absolute  surrender  of  a  cause  believed  to  be  just.  The 
Whigs  escaped  none  of  these  charges ;  and  even  the  dignity 
of  a  proud  retirement  before  irresistible  force  was  sacrificed 
by  want  of  concert  and  united  action.  Mr.  Fox  and  others 
returned  after  Christmas  to  oppose  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,^  while  many  of  his  friends  continued 
their  secession.  Hence  his  small  party  was  further  weak- 
ened and  divided,'  and  the  sole  object  of  secession  lost* 

The  fortunes  of  the  Whig  party  were  now  at  their  lowest 
point ;  and,  for  the  present,  the  Tories  were  com-  ^^  ^^]^ 
pletely  in  the  ascendant*     But  the  disastrous  in-  l^^rfSm 
cidents  of  the  American  War,  followed  by  hostil-  ^^' 

1  This  Act  applied  to  persons  suspected  of  high  treason  in  America,  or  on 
hehij^  seas. 

<  He  mustered  no  more  than  forty-three  followers  on  the  second  reading, 
nd  thirty-three  on  the  third  readinjip. 

9  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  writing  to  Lord  Rockingham,  said:  —  ^The 
worst,  I  see,  has  happened, —  that  is,  the  plan  that  was  adopted  has  not 
been  steadily  pursued."  —  Rockingham  Corr,,  ii.  308 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  1229. 

*  Burke,  writing  to  Fox,  8th  Oct.  1777,  says:  —  »*  The  Tories  universally 
think  their  power  and  consequence  involved  in  the  success  of  this  American 
business.  The  clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it,  and  what  the  Tories 
are  when  embodied  and  united  with  their  natural  head  the  Grown,  and  ani- 
mated bf  the  clergy,  no  man  knows  better  than  yourselt    As  to  th« 
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idea  with  France,  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  influence  of 
one  party,  while  it  discredited  and  humbled  the  other.  The 
government  was  shaken  to  its  centre ;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1778,  overtures  were  made  to  the  Whigs,  which  would 
have  given  them  the  majority  in  a  new  cabinet  under  Lord 
Weymouth,  on  the  basis  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 
America,  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France. 
CJontrary  to  the  advice  of -Mr.  Fox,  these  overtures  were 
rejected ;  and  the  Whigs  continued  their  opposition  to  the 
fruitless  contest  with  our  revolted  colonists.*  A  war  at  once 
80  costly  and  so  dishonorable  to  our  arms  disgusted  its  for- 
mer supporters;  and  the  Whigs  pressed  Lord  North  with 
extraordinary  energy  and  resolution,  until  they  finally  drove 
bim  from  power.  Their  position  throughout  this  contest  — 
the  generous  principles  which  they  maintained,  and  the 
eloquence  and  courage  with  which  they  resisted  the  united 
force  of  the  king,  the  ministers,  and  a  large  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — went  far  to  restore  their  strength 
and  character  as  a  party.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  too 
of^en  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  upholding  rebels, 
and  encouraging  the  foreign  enemies  of  their  country,  —  a 
charge  not  soon  forgotten,  and  successfully  used  to  their 
prejudice.* 

In  watching  the  struggles  of  the  two  great  parties,  an- 
Thedamo-  Other  incident  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
emtic  party.  A.merican  contest  fanned  the  latent  embers  of 
democracy  throughout  Europe ;  and  in  England  a  demo- 
Whigs,  I  think  them  far  firom  extinct  They  are,  what  they  always  were 
(except  by  the  able  use  of  opportunities),  by  far  the  weakest  party  in  this 
country.  They  have  not  yet  learned  the  application  of  their  principles  to 
the  present  state  of  things;  and  as  to  the  Dissenters,  the  main  effectfye  part 
of  the  Whig  strength,  tliey  are,  to  use  a  fevorite  expression  of  our  American 
campaign  style,  *  not  all  in  force.' "—  Burke's  Works^  ix.  148. 

1  Lord  J.  Russeirs  Life  of  Fox,  i.  193. 

•  They  imprudently  adopted  the  colors  of  the  American  army  —  •*  blue 
and  buff" — as  the  insignia  of  their  party.  These  well-known  colors  were 
•fkerwards  assumed  by  the  Fox  Club  and  the  Edinburgh  Review.— Jfodb- 
m§kam  Corr.,  u.  276. 
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cratic  party  was  founded,^  which,  a  few  years  later,  ex- 
ercised an  important  influence  upon  the  relations  of  Whigs 
and  Tories. 

The   Whigs,   restored   to   power   under  their   firm   and 
honest  leader,  Lord  Rockingham,  appeared,  onoe  ^«  mton- 
more,  in  the  ascendant.    The  king,  however,  had  {vilJ-Jto**^ 
taken  care  that  their  power  should   be  illusory,  po^w- 
and  their  position  insecure.     Loi*d  Rockingham  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  another  coalition  ministry,  of  which  one  part 
consisted  of  Whigs,  and  the  other  of  the  Court  party,  — 
Lord  Shelburne,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Ashburton,  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.     In  such  a  cabinet,  divisions  and  distrust 
were  unavoidable.     The  Whig  policy,  however,  prevailed, 
and  does  honor  to  the  memory  of  that  short-lived  admini>ti'a- 
tion.' 

The  death  of  Lord  Rockingham  again  overthrew  his 
party.  The  king  selected  Lord  Shelburne  to  i>e»thofLord 
succeed  him  ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  objecting  to  that  j,^"i2^' 
minister  as  the  head  of  the  rival  party  in  the  ^'*^- 
Coalition,  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence,  and  whose  good 
faith  towards  himself  he  had  strong  reasons  to  doubt,  refused 
to  serve  under  him,  and  retired  with  most  of  his  friends,' 

This  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  parties,  whose  future 
destinies  were  deeply  affected  by  two  eminent  men.  ^  .^  .    ^ 
Had   Mr.  Fox  arranged  his  differences  with  Lord  history  uf 
Shelburne,   his .  commanding  talents   might   soon 
have  won  for  himself  and  his  party  a  dominant  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  state.     His  retirement  lefl  Lord  Shel- 
burne master  of  the  situation,  and  again  disunited  his  own 
inconsiderable   party.      Mr.  William  Pitt,  on  his  entrance 
into  Parliament,  had  joined  the  Whigs  in  their  opposition 
to  Lord  North.**     He  was  of  Whig  connections  and  prin- 

I  Stephens*  Life  of  Home  Tooke;  Cookers  Hist  of  Party,  liL  188. 
«  JSw/wfl,  Vol.  I.  61. 

•  Fox's  Mem.,  i.  304-430;  Lord  J.  RusseU's  Life  of  Fox,  i.  3Sl-88lk 

*  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  50,  62. 
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ciples,  and  concurred  writh  that  party  in  all  liberal  measures 
His  extraordinary  talents  at  once  marked  him,  in  his  early 
youth,  as  a  leader  of  men.  His  sympathies  were  all  with 
Lord  Rockingham:  he  supported  his  government:^  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  might  have  been  won  as 
a  member  of  his  party.  But  he  was  passed  over  when  the 
Rockingham  ministry  was  formed ;  *  and  was  now  secured 
by  Loixl  Shelbume,  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Henceforth  the  young  statesman,  instead  of  cooperating  with 
Fox,  became  his  successful  rival ;  and  as  his  fortunes  were 
identified  with  the  king's  friends  and  the  Tories,  he  was  per 
manently  alienated  from  the  Whig  connection.  Who  can 
tell  what  two  such  men,  acting  in  concert,  might  have  ac- 
complished for  the  good  of  their  country  and  the  popular 
cause  I  *  Their  altered  relations  proved  a  severe  discom- 
fiture to  the  Whigs,  and  a  source  of  hope  and  strength  to 
the  Tories. 

There  were  now  three  parties,  —  Lord  Shelbume  and  the 
The  Ooau-  Court,  —  Lord  North  and  his  Tory  adherents,  — 
'*°°-  and  Mr.  Fox  and  his  Whig  followers.      It  was 

plain  that  the  first  could  not  stand  alone ;  and  overtures 
were,  therefore,  separately  made  to  Lord  North  and  to  Mr. 
Fox  to  strengthen  the  administration.  The  former  was  still 
to  be  excluded  himself,  but  his  friends  were  to  be  admit- 
ted, —  a  proposal  not  very  conciliatory  to  the  leader  of  a 

1  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  79. 

>  In  an  article  in  the  Law  Magazine,  Feb.  1861,  attributed  to  Lord  Bnragb- 
am,  —  on  the  Auckland  Correspondence,  —  it  is  said,  **What  mischief 
might  have  been  spared,  both  to  the  party  and  the  countiy,  had  not  this 
error  been  committed !  '* 

8  WraxaU*8  Mem.,  iU.  152, 158, 176.— "I  am  indeed  persuaded,  that  if 
Fox  had  been  once  confirmed  in  office,  and  acceptable  to  the  sovereign,  he 
would  have  steadily  repressed  all  democratic  innovations ;  as,  on  the  othei 
hand,  had  Pitt  passed  his  whole  life  on  the  opposition  bench,  poor,  and  ex- 
cluded fh>m  power,  I  believe  he  would  have  endeavored  to  throw  his 

weight  into  the  scale  of  the  popular  representation It  appeared  to 

me,  that  Pitt  had  received  from  nature  a  greater  mixture  of  republican 
spirit  than  animated  his  rival;  but  royal  favor  and  employment  softened 
its  asperity.**  —  WraxaWt  J/em.,  iii.  98. 
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party.  The  latter  declined  to  join  the  ministry,  unless  Lord 
Shelburne  resigned  in  favor  of  tlie  Duke  of  Portland,*  —  a 
suggestion  not  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the  premier.  These 
overtures,  consequently,  failed:  but  Lord  North,  fearing  a 
junction  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  own  party,  was  inclined  to  listen  favorably  to  sug- 
gestions for  uniting  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  overpowering  the 
party  of  Lord  Shelburne,  to  whom  both  were  opposed. 
The  singular  coalition  of  these  two  statesmen,  so  long 
oppotaed  in  principles,  in  connections,  and  in  party  strife, 
was  brought  about  by  the  arts  of  Lord  Loughborough, 
Mr.  Eden,  Mr.  Adam,  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mr.  George 
North.'* 

The  immediate  occasion  of  their  alliance  was  a  coincidence 
of  opinion,  adverse  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  peb.  17th, 
Tlie  concessions  made  by  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  ^''  ^*^ 
enemy  were  such  as  fairly  to  provoke  objections  ;  and  a  cas 
ual  agreement  between  parties  otherwise  opposed,  was  natural 
and  legitimate.  To  restrain  the  influence  of  the  crown  was 
another  object  which  Mr.  Fox  had  much  at  heart ;  and  in 
this  also  he  found  his  facile  and  compliant  ally  not  indisposed 
to  cooperate.  The  main  cause  of  their  previous  differences, 
the  American  war,  was  at  an  end ;  and  both  were  of  too 
generous  a  temper  to  cherish  personal  animosities  with  sullen 
tenacity.  What  Mr.  Fox  said  finely  of  himself,  could  be 
affirmed  with  equal  truth  of  his  former  rival,  ^^  Amicitia 
$empitem<B,  immicitia  phcahiles.^  But  the  principles  of  the 
two  parties  were  irreconcilable ;  and  their  sudden  union 
could  not  be  effected  without  imputations  injurious  to  the 
credit  of  both.  Nor  could  it  be  disguised  that  personal  am- 
bition dictated  this  bold  stroke  for  power,  in  which  principles 
were  made  to  yield  to  interest.     It  was  the  alliance  of  fac* 

1  Wraxall's  Mem.,  iii.  252;  Fox*8  Mem.,  ii.  12;  Lord  J.  Russell's  Life  of 
Fox,  i.  346. 

«  WraxalPB  Mem.,  iii.  261;  Lord  Auckland's  Corr, chap.  K,  ii.;  Fox*a 
Mem.,  IL  15;  Lord  J.  RusselPs  Lite  of  Fox,  L  345;  Loid  Stanhope's  Life  of 
l»Ht,  i.  94,  &c 
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tions,  ratlier  than  of  parties ;  and  on  either  side  it  was  a 
grave  political  error.  Viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  roost 
earnest  of  both  parties,  it  alienated  from  the  two  leaders 
many  of  their  best  followers.  Either  party  could  have 
united  with  Lord  Shelburne  more  properly  than  with  one 
another,  fhe  Whigs  forfeited  the  popularity  which  they 
had  acquired  in  opposition.  Even  Wilkes  and  the  demo- 
cratic party  denounced  thera.  CJourtiers  and  mob  orators 
vied  with  one  another  in  execrating  the  "  infamous  coalition.'* 
So  long  as  coalitions  had  served  to  repress  the  Whigs,  ad- 
vance the  Tories,  and  increase  the  personal  authority  of  the 
king,  they  had  been  favored  at  court :  but  the  first  coalition 
which  threatened  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  discovered 
to  be  unprincipled  and  corrupt,  and  condemned  as  a  poUt- 
ical  crime.* 

How  the  coalition,  having  triumphed  for  a  time,  was  tram 
pled  under  foot  by  the  king  and   Mr.  Pitt,  has 

Opinions  con-  ^  jo 

cerningtha  been  already  told.*  It  fell  amidst  groans  and 
hisses ;  and  has  since  been  scourged,  with  un- 
sparing severity,  by  writers  of  all  parties.  Its  failure  left 
it  few  friends:  Lord  North's  followers  were  soon  lost  in  the 
general  body  of  Tories  who  supported  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  Mr. 
Fox*s  party  was  again  reduced  to  a  powerless  minority. 
But  the  errors  and  ruin  of  its  leaders  have  brought  down 
upon  them  too  harsh  a  judgment.  The  confusion  and  inter- 
mixture of  parties,  which  the  king  himself  had  favored, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Every  administration  of  his  reign, 
but  that  of  Lord  North,  had  been  a  coalition ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  connections  of  statesmen  had  been  strangely  shift- 
ing and  changing.  Mr.  Fox,  having  commenced  his  career 
as  a  Tory,  was  now  leader  of  the  Whigs :  Mr.  Pitt,  having 
entered  Parliament  as  a  Whig,  had  become  leader  of  the 
Tories.     The  Grenvilles  had  coalesced  with  Lord  Rocking- 

^  Wraxall  gives  an  entertaining  narrative  of  all  the  proceedings  connected 
with  the  coalition. —  Mem.^  iii.  254-277. 
^  Vol.  I.  G3-«0. 
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hail.  Lord  Temple  had,  at  one  time,  consorted  with  Wilkes, 
and  brayed  the  king ;  at  another,  he  was  a  stout  champion 
of  his  Majesty's  prerogative.  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr. 
Dunning,  having  combined  with  Lord  Rockingham  to  re- 
strain the  influence  of  the  crown,  had  been  converted  to  the 
policy  of  the  court.  Lord  Thurlow  was  the  inevitable  chan- 
cellor of  Whigs  and  Tories  alike.  Wilkes  was  tamed,  and 
denied  that  he  had  ever  been  a  Wilkite.  Such  being  the 
unsettled  condition  of  principles  and  parties,  why  was  the 
virtuous  indignation  of  the  country  reserved  for  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  North  alone  ?  Courtiers  were  indignant  because 
the  influence  of  the  crown  was  threatened  :  the  people,  scan- 
dalized by  the  suspicious  union  of  two  men  whose  invectives 
were  still  resoundinor  in  their  ears,  followed  too  readily  the 
cry  of  the  court.  The  king  and  his  advisers  gained  their 
end  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  coalition  insured  its  general 
condemnation.  The  consequent  ruin  of  the  Whigs  secured 
the  undisputed  domination  of  the  crown  for  the  next  fifly 
years.* 

That  the  prejudices  raised  against  coalitions  were  a  pre- 
tence, was  shown  by  the  composition  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ^^  ^^^,^ 
own  ministry,  which  was  scarcely  less  a  coalition  ministry  s 

coaiitlon. 

than  that  which  he  had  overthrown  and  covered 
with  opprobrium  for  their  supposed  sacrifice  of  principle  and 
consistency.  He  had  himself  contended  against  Lord  North, 
yet  his  government  was  composed  of  friends  and  associateii 
of  that  minister,  and  of  Whigs  who  had  recently  agreed 
with  himself  and  Mr.  Fox.  And  when  it  became  doubtful 
whether  he  could  hold  his  ground  against  his  ppponents, 
negotiations  were  entered  into,  by  the  king's  authority,  for 

1  Mr.  Fox,  writing  in  1804,  said:  "I  know  this  coalition  is  always  quoted 
against  us,  because  we  were  ultimately  unsuccessful ;  but  after  all  that  can 
be  said,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  when  the  power  of  the  Whigs  ever  made 
so  strong  a  struggle  against  the  Crown,  the  Crown  being  thoroughly  in 
earnest  and  exerting  all  its  resources.**  —  Fox*8  Afem.^  iv.  tO  Again,  in 
ld(^,  he  ^*Tote:  —  "Without  coalitions  nothing  can  be  done  against  Ute 
Crown;  with  them,  God  knows  how  Uttle.**—  Jbid.^  103. 
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the  reconstruction  of  the  government  on  the  basis  of  a  new 
coalition.^  Yet  Mr.  Pitt  escaped  the  censure  of  tliose 
Principles  of  ^^^  Were  loudest  in  condemning  the  hite  coali- 
eoaiiUoa.  ^j^^^^  Both,  however,  were  tlie  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  of  parties  at  that  period.  No  one 
party  being  able  to  rule  singly,  a  fusion  of  parties  was  inev. 
itable.  Lord  Shclburne,  unable  to  stand  alone,  had  sought 
the  alliance  of  each  of  the  other  parties.  They  had  rejected 
his  offers  and  united  against  him ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  weak* 
ness,  was  driven  to  the  same  expedient,  to  secure  a  majority. 
A  strong  party  may  despise  coalitions ;  but  parties  divided 
and  broken  up  are  naturally  impelled  to  unite ;  and  to  repro- 
bate such  unions  is  to  condemn  the  principles  upon  which 
the  organization  of  parties  is  founded.  Members  of  the 
same  party  cannot  agree  upon  all  points:  but  their  concur* 
rence  in  great  leading  principles,  and  general  sympathy, 
induce  them  to  compromise  extreme  opinions,  and  disregard 
minor  differences.  A  coalition  of  parties  is  founded  upon 
the  same  basis.  Men  who  have  been  opposed  at  another 
time,  and  upon  different  questions  of  policy,  discover  an 
agreement  upon  some  important  measures,  and  a  common 
object  in  resisting  a  third  party.  Hence  they  forget  former 
differences,  and  unite  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
particular  policy  in  which  they  agree. 

Mr.  Pitt's  popularity  and  success,  at  the  elections  of  1784, 
_j^^^  widened  the  basis  of  the  Tory  party.  He  was  sup- 
buUof  Ui«    ported  by  squires  and  traders,  churchmen  and  dis* 

under  Mr.  senters.  He  had  gained  over  the  natural  allies  of 
Pitt. 

the  Whigs ;  and  governed  with  the  united  power  of 

the  Crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  people.*  He  had  no  nat- 
ural connection  with  the  party  which  he  led,  except  as  the 

1  NichoUs*  RecoU.,  il.  113 ;  Adolphus'  Hist,  iv.  85 ;  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt, 
i.  S94 ;  Ann.  Reg.,  1784,  ch.  vi. ;  Pari.  Hist.,  xxiv.  472 ;  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of  Pitt,  i.  184;  supra.  Vol.  L  74. 

«  Adolphus'  Hist,  iv.,  115;  Toraline's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  468;  Lord  SUnhope'i 
Life  of  Pitt,  i.  211,  &c.;  Lord  Macaulay'8  Biography  of  Pitt;  Lord  J.  Hu§- 
ie]rsLifeofFox,ii.  92. 
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king*8  minister.  He  had  been  bom  and  educated  a  Whig.  He 
had  striven  to  confine  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  enlarge 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  But  before  his  principles  had 
time  to  ripen,  he  found  himself  the  first  minister  of  a  Tory 
king,  and  the  leader  of  the  triumphant  Tory  party.  The 
doctnnes  of  that  party  he  never  accepted  or  avowed.  If  he 
carried  them  into  effect,  it  was  on  the  ground  of  expediency 
rather  than  of  principle.*  In  advocating  the  rights  of  Par- 
liament in  regard  to  the  Regency  and  the  abatement  of  im 
peachments,  he  spoke  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the 
Whig  schooL  In  favoring  freedom  of  commerce  and  restor- 
ing the  finances,  he  stands  out  in  favorable  contrast  with  his 
great  Whig  rival,  Mr.  Fox,  who  slighted  political  economy 
and  the  fruitful  philosophy  of  Adam  Smith.^  But  called,  at 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  the  practical  administration  of 
the  government,  —  possessing  unbounded  power,  —  of  a 
haughty  and  imperious  temper,  —  and  surrounded  by  influ- 
ences congenial  to  authority,  —  who  can  wonder  that  he  be- 
came alienated  from  popular  principles?  Even  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  his  powerful  intellect  were  affected  by  too 
early  an  absorption  in  the  cares  of  ofllce  and  the  practical 
details  of  business.  A  few  more  years  of  opposition  and 
study,  —  even  the  training  of  a  less  eminent  office  in  the 
government,  —  would  have  matured  his  powers,  and  enlarged 
his  philosophy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  early  trammels, 
he  surpassed  every  statesman  of  his  party  in  enlightenment 
and  liberality. 

1  **  His  education  and  original  connections  must  have  given  him  some 
piedilection  for  popular  notions;  and  although  he  too  often  promoted  meas- 
ures of  an  opposite  tendency,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  do  so,  on  the  ground 
of  immediate  expediency  rather  than  of  principle." — Lord  HoUani't  Mem,, 
U.  85. 

<  BuUer^s  Reminiscences,  i.  176 ;  Massey*s  Hist,  iii.  281 ;  Lord  Stanhope*8 
Life  of  Pitt,  i.  263-273;  Debates  on  Commercial  Intercourse  with  Ireland 
in  1785;  Pari.  HisL,xxv.,311, 575;  Pitt's  Budget  Speech,  1792,  Pari.  Hist., 
juux.  816;  Debates  on  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  1787,  ParL  Hist, 
zxvi.  342,  &c ;  TomIine*s  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  227 ;  Lord  Stanhop'j's  Life  of  Pitt, 
1. 115, 317,  323,  U.  141;  Fox^s  Blem.,  u.  276. 
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Widely  different  was  the  character  of  Lord  Thiirlow. 
Long  in  the  king*b  roost  secret  counsels,  —  his  Chancellor 
Lord  Thar-  ^"  cverj  administration,  except  the  coalition,  from 
^^'  Lord  North's  to  Mr.   Pitt's,  —  he  had   directed 

the  movements  of  the  king's  friends,  encouraged  his  Majes- 
ty's love  of  power,  and  supported  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  found  most  favor  in  the  royal  mind.  He  was  in 
theory,  in  sympathy,  and  in  temper,  the  very  impersonation 
of  a  Tory  of  that  period.  For  some  years  he  exercised  a 
sway,  —  less  potential,  indeed,  than  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
gene  nil  policy  of  the  state,  —  but  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  minister  in  influence  with  the  king,  in  patronage,  in  court 
favors,  and  party  allegiance.  If  Mr.  Pitt  was  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  was  the 
plaything  of  Lord  Thurlow.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
solved to  endure  no  longer  the  intrigues,  treachery,  and  inso- 
lent opposition  of  his  Chancellor,  that  he  freely  enjoyed  all 
the  powers  of  a  responsible  minister.* 

The  Whigs,  proscribed  at  court,  and  despairing  of  royal 
TbeWhigt  favor,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Prince  of 
i?fiiM*of  Wales,  who,  in  his  first  youth,  warmly  encouraged 
^"^•■*  their  personal  intimacy,  and  espoused  their  cause. 

The  social  charms  of  such  men  as  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
Erskine,  made  their  society  most  attractive  to  a  young  prince 
of  ability  and  many  accomplishments ;  and  his  early  estmnge- 
ment  from  the  king  and  his  ministers  naturally  threw  him 
into  the  arms  of  the  opposition.  Even  his  vices  received 
little  reproof  or  discouragement  from  some  of  the  gay  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party,  who  shared  in  the  fashionable  indul- 
gences of  that  period.  Young  men  of  fashion  drank  deeply ; 
and  many  wasted  their  health  and  fortunes  at  the  gaming 
table.  Some  of  his  Whig  associates  —  Fox  and  Sheridan 
among  the  number  —  did  not  affect  to  be  the  most  moral 
or  prudent  men  of  their  age;  and  their  association  with  the 

1  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  i.  406 ;  Campbell^s  Liven  of  the  Chancellory 
V.  53^,  555, 602,  &c.;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  148. 
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prince  a«rgravated  the  king's  repugnance  to  their  party 
How  could  he  forgive  the  men  whom  he  believed  to  be  per- 
verting the  politicd,  alienating  the  affections,  and  corrupting 
the  morals  of  the  heir  to  his  throne? 

It  was  no  new  political  phenomenon  to  see  the  court  of  the 
heir-apparent  the  nucleus  of  the  opposition.  It  had  been  the 
unhappy  lot  of  the  Hanoverian  family  that  every  Prince  of 
Wales  had  been  alienated  from  the  reigning  sovereign. 
George  I.  hated  his  son  with  unnatural  malignity ;  and  the 
Prince,  repelled  from  court,  became  the  hope  of  the  oppo- 
sition.* Again,  in  the  next  reign,  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  estranged  from  his  father  in  domestic  life,  espoused 
the  opinions  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Bolingbroke, 
Chesterfield,  Wyndham,  Cartaret,  Pulteney,  and  other 
statesmen  most  vehemently  opposed  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment.* 

The  Whigs  being  in  office  throughout  both  these  reigns, 
the  court  of  the  heir-apparent  fell  naturally  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Tories.  And  now  the  first-born  son  of  George 
III.  was  in  open  opposition  to  his  father  and  his  father's 
chosen  ministers ;  and  the  Tories  being  in  the  ascendant  at 
court,  the  Whigs  took  possession  of  Carlton  House.  The 
Prince  wore  the  buff  and  blue  uniform,  and  everywhere 
paraded  his  adherence  to  the  Whig  party.  In  1784,  after 
the  Westminster  election,  he  joined  Mr.  Fox's  procession, 
gave  fUtes  at  Carlton  House  in  celebration  of  his  victory, 
attended  public  dinners,  and  shared  in  other  social  gatherings 
of  the  party.* 

Their  alliance  was  still  more  ostensible  during  the  king's 

i  Coxe'8  Walpole,  i.  78,  93. 

«  Walpole*8  Mem.  of  Geo.  11.,  i.  47;  Lord  Hervey's  Mem.,  i.  236,  236, 271. 
277.  Hearing  of  their  meeting  at  Kew,  in  September,  1737,  the  king  said 
**  They  will  all  soon  be  tired  of  the  puppy,  for  besides  his  l)eing  a  scotnulrt'l, 
he  is  such  a  fool,  that  he  will  talk  more  fiddle-fisuidle  to  them  in  a  day  than 
any  old  woman  talks  in  a  week.'* —  JbicLy  442. 

*  Lord  J.  Bu8seU*s  Life  of  Fox,  i.  387,  &c 
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illness  in  1788.  They  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
prince,  and  boasted  of  their  approaching  restoration  to 
power  ;*  while  the  prince  was  actively  canvassing  for  votes 
to  support  them  in  Parliament.  To  th^  Earl  of  Lonsdale  he 
wrote  to  solicit  his  support  as  a  personal  favor ;  and  all  his 
nominees  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  ordinarily  stanch 
supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt,  were  found  voting  with  Mr.  Fox  and 
the  opposition.^ 

The  Whigs  were  still  a  considerable  party.  However 
EBeetB  of  the  inferior,  in  numbers,  to  the  ministerial  phalanx, 
Ktion*upon^  they  were  led  by  men  of  commanding  talents, 
partiw.  ifjgj,  rank,  and  social  influence;   their  principles 

were  popular,  and  they  were  generally  united  in  senti- 
ment and  policy.  But  events  were  impending,  which 
were  destined  to  subvert  the  relations  of  parties.  The 
momentous  incidents  of  the  French  Revolution,  —  new  and 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  —  could  not  fail  to 
affect  deeply  the  minds  of  every  class  of  politicians.  In 
their  early  development,  the  democrats  hailed  them  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  the  Whigs  with  hopeful  sympathy ;  the  king  and 
the  Tories  with  indignation  and  alarm.'  Mr.  Fox  foresaw 
the  spread  of  liberty  throughout  Europe.^  Mr.  Pitt,  sympa- 
thizing with  freedom  more  than  any  of  his  party,  watched  the 
progress  of  events  with  friendly  interest*  Mr.  Burke  was 
the  fii*st  statesman  who  was  overcome  with  terror.  Fore- 
seeing nothing  but  evil  and  dangers,  he  brought  the  whole 
force  of  his  genius,  with  characteristic  earnestness,  to  the 
denunciation  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  principles,  its 
actors,  and  its  consequences.*     In  his  excitement  against  de- 

1  Supra,  Vol.  1. 149,  et  $eq. 

*  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  111.,  ii.  64. 

«  Tomline*8  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  104:  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  App.  xvii. 

<  Mem.  of  Fox,  ii.  361. 

»  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  118 ;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  48,  49. 

0  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  ii.  42 ;  MacKnight's  Life  of  Burke,  iii.  274,  ei  seq.  \ 
Burke's  Correspondence,  iii.  102, 183,  267,«286. — "  He  loved  to  exaggerate 
tterftbing:  when  exasperated  by  the  slightest  opposition,  even  on  accldm- 
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mocrncy,  he  publicly  renounced  the  generous  and  manly 
friendship  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  repudiated  the  old  associations 
of  his  party.* 

Society  was  becoming  separated  into  two  opposite  parties, 

—  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  democracy.     For  a 

time,  the  Whigs  were  able  to  stand  between  them,  among  th« 

—  maintaining  liberty,  without  either  encouraging 

or  fearing  democracy.     But  their  position  was  not  long  ten* 
able.     Democrats  espoused  parliamentary  reform  :  their  op- 
ponents confounded  it  with  revolution.  Never  had  there  been 
a  time  so  inopportune  for  the  discussion  of  that  question, 
when  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  was  founded. 
Mr.  Fox,  foreseeing  the  misconstructions  to  which  it  would 
be  exposed,  prudently   withheld   his   support;  but   it   was 
joined  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  and  other  leading  Whigs,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
they  had  espoused,  were  willing  to  cooperate  with  men  of 
democratic  opinions,  and  even  with  members  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Society,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  among  the 
Friends  of  the  People.^     When  Mr.  Grey  gave  April  80th, 
notice  of  his  motion  for  reform,  the  tone  of  the  de-  ' 
bate  disclosed  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  was  arising  against 
popular   questions,  and  the   widening  schism  of  the   Whig 
party.     While  some  of  its  members  were  not  diverted  from 
their  purpose  by  the  contact  of  democracy,  others  M»r2i»t, 
were  repelled  by  it  even  from  their  traditional  love  ^^^ 
of  liberty.     A  further  breach  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition 

tal  topics  of  conversation,  he  always  pushed  his  principles,  his  opinions 
and  even  his  impressions  of  the  moment,  to  the  extreme/' —  Loi-d  HuUancTg 
Mem.,  i.  7.  , 

1  Pari.  Hist,  Feb.  9, 1790,  xxviii.  363,  xxix.  249;  Fox's  Speeches,  iv. 
61-200;  Burke's  Appeal  from  the  new  to  the  old  Whigs,  Worksj  vi.  110; 
Ix>rd  J.  Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  241-252,  273,  283,  318;  Annual  Register, 
1791,  p.  114;  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  10;  Lord  SUnhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii. 
91,  et  ieq,;  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  il.  125;  MacKnight's  Life  of  Burke,  iii. 
383-411. 

3  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  13;  Lord  J.  Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  281 ;  Lift 
and  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey,  9-13. 
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was  soon  afterwards  caused  bj  the  proclamation  against 
seditious  writings.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr. 
Grey  condemned  the  proclamation,  as  designed  to  dis- 
credit the  Friends  of  the  People  and  to  disunite  the  opposi- 
tion.^ On  the  other  hand,  Lord  North,  Lord  Tichfield,  Mr. 
Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Powys,  thought  the  prochimation  neces« 
sary,  and  supported  the  government  Whether  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
signed it  or  not,  no  measure  could  have  been  more  effectual 
for  dividing  the  Whig  party. 

An  attempt  was  now  made,  through  Mr.  Dundas,  Loid 
Loughborough,  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, to  arrange  a  coalition  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr,  Fox. 
Both  were,  at  this  time,  agreed  in  viewing  the  revolutionary 
excesses  of  France  with  disgust;  and  both  were  alike  anx- 
ious for  neutrality  and  peace :  but  the  difficulties  of  satisfy- 
ing the  claims  of  the  different  parties,  the  violent  opposition 
of  Mr.  Burke,  the  disunion  of  the  Whigs,  and  little  earnest- 
ness on  either  side,  insured  the  failure  of  these  overtures.^ 
Their  miscarriage  had  a  serious  influence  upon  the  future 
policy  of  the  state.  The  union  of  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox  would  have  insured  temperate  and  enlightened 
counsels  at  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  P^urope. 
But  Mr.  Fox,  in  opposition,  was  encouraged  to  coquet  with 
democracy,  and  proclaim,  out  of  season,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people ;  while  the  alarmist  section  of  the  Whigs  were 
naturally  drawn  closer  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

1  Lord  Holland's  Mem., !.  15;  Pari.  Hist,  xxix.  1476, 1514.  Before  the 
proclamation  was  issued,  **  Mr.  Pitt  sent  copies  of  it  to  several  members  of 
the  opposition  in  both  Houses,  requesting  their  advice.** — Lard  Afnlmes- 
bury's  Diary,  Jurfe  13,  1792;  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  347;  Lord  Stan- 
liope*8  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  156. 

8  Lord  Malme8bury*8  Corr.,  ii.  425-440.  Lord  Colchester's  Diary  and 
Corr.,  i.  13.  "  It  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  separate  Mr.  Fox  from  some 
of  his  friends,  and  particularly  from  Sheridan.  He  wished  to  make  him  a 
party  to  a  coalition  between  the  ministry  and  the  aristocrat ical  branches  ot 
the  Whigs.  Mr.  Fox,  with  his  usual  generosity,  declined  the  offer." —  Lord 
BoUanda  Mem,,  ii.  46.  Lord  Campbell's  Life  of  Lord  Loughborough -« 
Uvea  of  Chancellors,  vi.  221,  tt  teq. 
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The  advancing  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  —  the  de- 
cree of  traternity  issued  by  the  French  Conven-  conntionof 
tion,  —  the  execution  of  the  king,  —  the  breaking  '®fi*"^  ^^'*'*' 

'  o'  o  with  Mr. 

out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  —  and  tlie  extrava-  P»'t- 
gance  of  the  English  democrats,  completed  the  ruin  jan.  aRth, 
of  the  Whig  party.  In  January,  1793,  Lord  ^^^ 
Loughborough  passed  from  the  opposition  benches  to  the 
DV'ooIsack.  He  was  .afterwards  followed,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  —  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Whigs,  —  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  Lord 
Carlisle ;  and  in  the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  many  of  the  old  Whigs,  and 
all  the  adherents  of  Lord  North,  who  were  henceforth  the 
colleagues  or  firm  supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt,^  Even  Mr. 
Grattan  and  the  Irish  patriots  sided  with  the  government.' 
The  small  party  which  still  clung  to  Mr.  Fox  numbered 
scarcely  sixty  members;  and  rarely  mustered  more  than 
forty  in  a  division.'  In  the  Lords,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  constituted 
nearly  the  entire  opposition.*  Mr.  Burke,  having  com- 
menced the  ruin  of  his  party,  retired  from  Parliament  when 
it  was  consummated,  —  to  close  his  days  in  sorrow  and  de- 
jection.* 

The  great  Whig  party  was  indeed  reduced  in  numbers 

1  Lord  Malmesbujy's  Corr.,  il.  452;  Mem.  of  Fox,  iii.  24;  Lord  Holland's 
Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  i.  5,  22-25;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii. 
242;  Lord  J.  Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  309. 

2  Urd  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  73-77. 

»  Feb.  18, 1792;  44  to  270;  43  to  284  on  Pari.  Reform;  40,  on  the  breakinj,' 
cat  of  the  war.— JLoitf  HoUamTi  Mtni.^  i.  80;  Pari,  ilist,  xxx.  59,  453,  92:i. 
They  mustered  53  against  the  third  reading  of  the  Seditious  As^mibly  Bill, 
Dec.  3, 1795;  and  50  in  support  of  Mr.  Grey's  motion  in  favo  of  treating,' 
for  peace,  Feb.  15, 1796.  — -Lord  Colchester' $  Diary^  i  12,  33:  42,  on  Mr 
Fox's  motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  the  war,  May  10, 
1796.  — /Wr/.,  57. 

<  Lord  UoUand's  Mem.,  i.  39.  —  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.— y^irf.,  78. 

«  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  489;  MacKnight's  Life  of  Burke,  iii.  582  604, 
Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  24:^,  820,  &c.;  Burke's  Corr.,  iv.  430. 
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and  influence ;  but  all  their  ablest  men,  except  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Windham,  were  still  true  to  their  prin- 
oftheoppod-  ciples.     Mr.  Fox  was  supported  bj  Mr.  Sheridan, 
*'**"•  Mr.  Er.<kine,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Coke 

of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Lambton,  Lord  John,  and  Lord  William 
Russell ;  *  and  soon  received  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Tierney.*  They  were  powerless  against  minis- 
ters in  divisions ;  but  in  debates  their  eloquence,  their  manly 
defence  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  their  courageous  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  government,  kept  alive 
a  spirit  of  freedom  which  the  disastrous  events  of  the  time 
had  nearly  extinguished.  And  the  desertion  of  lukewarm 
and  timid  supporters  of  their  cause  lell  them  without  re- 
straint in  expressing  their  liberal  sentiments.*  They  re- 
ceived little  support  from  the  people.  Standing  between 
democracy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  classes  whom  democ- 
racy had  scared,  and  patriotism  or  interest  attracted  to  the 
government,  on  the  other,  they  had  nothing  to  lean  upon  but 
the  great  principles  and  faith  of  their  party.*  Even  the 
Prince  of  Wales  abandoned  them.  His  sympathies  were 
naturally  with  kings  and  rulers,  and  against  revolution  ;  and 
renouncing  his  friends,  he  became  a  fickle  and  capricious 
supporter  of  the  minister.*     The  great  body  of  the  people, 

1  Lord  Ho]1and*8  Mem.,  30;  Tx>rd  J.  Rumveirs  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  324,  &c. 

s  Mr.  Tiemey  entered  Parliament  in  1796. 

*  I^rd  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  25. 

«  Fox*8  Mem.,  Hi.  85;  Lord  J.  Rnsseirs  Life  of  Fox.  ii.  253-324;  Cooke'a 
Hist  of  Party,  iii.  366-452;  Life  and  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey,  22. 

•"In  1795  the  Prince  was  offended  by  Mr.  Pitt's  arrangement  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts  out  of  his  increased  income,  upon  his  marriage, 
and  his  support  of  the  government  was  weakened." — Lord  HoUaruTi  Mem., 
L61. 

March  28, 1797.  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  sat  under  the  gallery  during  li^ 
whole  debate  (on  the  Bank  Committee),  and  his  friends  voted  in  the  oppcrl- 
tion.*' — Lurrf  Colchftter's  Diarjfj  i.  88. 

April  3, 1797.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  not  bemg  permitted  to  undertake  a 
mission  to  Ireland,  which  he  had  proposed, "  wrote  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 
also  to  Mr.  Fox,  offering  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  theu"  party  at  home, 
ind  to  oppose  oocnlv  all  measures  of  the  present  administration.    Tlicv  all 
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whom  the  democrats  failed  to  gain  over,  recoiled  from  the 
bloodthirsty  Jacobins,  and  took  part  with  the  government  in 
the  repression  of  democracy. 

If  such  was  the  prostration  of  the  Whigs,  what  was  the 
towering  streni^h  of  Mr.  Pitt  ?     Never  had  any 

..,*,  LI.        .  T71JI.JU         OonioUdatkin 

nimister  been  so  absolute,  since  England  had  been  or  Mr.  put>« 
:i  constitutional  state,  governed  by  'the  instrumen-  **'^'* 
tality  of  parties.  Never  had  a  minister  united  among  liis 
upporters  so  many  different  classes  and  parties  of  men. 
Democracy  abroad  had  threatened  religion ;  and  the  clergy 
—  almost  to  a  man  —  were  with  the  defender  of  **  Church 
and  King."  The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  realm  were 
believed  to  be  in  danger ;  and  the  lawyers  pressed  forward 
to  support  the  firm  champion  of  order.  Property  and  public 
credit  were  menaced  ;  and  proprietors  of  the  soil,  capitalists, 
fund-holders,  confided  in  the  strong-handed  minister.  The 
patriotism  of  the  nation  was  aroused  in  support  of  a  states- 
man, who  was  wielding  all  the  resources  of  the  state  in  a 
deadly  war. 

Such  were  the  political  causes  which  attracted  men  of  all 
parties  to  the  side  of  the  minister,  whose  policy  was  accepted 
as  national.  Motives  less  patriotic,  but  equally  natural,  con- 
tributed to  the  consolidation  of  his  power. 

Many  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  boroughs  were  now  de- 
tached from  the  Whig  party,  and  carried  oyer  their  parlia- 
mentary interest  to  the  other  side.  Their  defection  was  not 
met  by  the  minister  with  ingratitude.  They  shared  his  in- 
Huence,  and  were  overloaded  with  honors,  which  he  himself 
de^^pised.  Boroughs  in  the  market  also  rapidly  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  dominant  party.  To  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment the  purchase  of  a  borough  was  a  promising  investment : 
to  opponents  it  ofiered  nothing  but  disappointment.  The 
close  corporations  were  filled  with  Tories,  who  secured  the 

dissuaded  hhn  firom  that  Ime  of  conduct:  but  on  Saturday,  25th  March,  Mr. 
Fox,  Ersklne,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  &c.,  dhied  at  Carltou  House.'*  ->  Ibid^ 
i.94. 
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representation  of  their  cities  for  their  own  party.  None  but 
zealous  adherents  of  the  government  could  hope  for  the  least 
share  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  The  piety  of  a  church- 
man brought  him  no  preferment,  unless  his  political  ortho- 
doxy was  well  attested.  All  who  aspired  to  be  prebendaries, 
deans,  and  bishops,  sought  Tory  patrons,  and  professed  the 
Tory  creed.  At  the  bar,  an  advocate  might  be  learned  and 
eloquent  beyond  all  rivalry,  eagerly  sought  out  by  clients, 
persuasive  with  juries,  and  overmastering  judges  by  his  in- 
tellect and  erudition,  —  but  all  the  prizes  of  his  noble  pro- 
fession were  beyond  his  reach,  unless  he  enrolled  himself  a 
member  of  the  dominant  party.  An  ambitious  man  was 
offered  the  choice  of  the  fashionable  opinions  of  the  majority, 
with  a  career  of  honor  and  distinction, — or  the  proscribed 
sentiments  of  a  routed  party,  with  discouragement,  failure, 
and  obscurity.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  bar  soon  made 
their  choice,  and  followed  the  minister  ? 

The  country  gentlemen  formed  the  natural  strength  of  the 
Tory  party.  They  joined  it  heartily,  without  any  induce- 
ment save  their  own  strong  convictions;  but  their  fidelity 
was  rewarded  by  a  generous  monarch  and  a  grateful  minis- 
ter. If  a  man's  ambition  was  not  entirely  satisfied  by  the 
paternal  acres,  —  let  him  display  zeal  at  the  elections.  If  he 
would  not  see  his  rivals  outstrip  him  in  the  race  of  life,  — 
let  him  beware  of  lukewarmness  in  the  Tory  cause.  A  Whig 
country  gentleman  could  rarely  aspire  even  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace :  a  dissenter  could  not  hope  for  such  a  trust. 
Ambition  quickened  the  enthusiasm  of  Tories,  and  converted 
many  an  undecided  and  hesitating  Whig.  The  moneyed 
classes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  gradually  de- 
tached from  the  Whig  interest,  and  brought  over  to  the  king 
and  the  Tories ;  and  now  they  were,  heart  and  soul,  with  Mr. 
Pitt.  If  the  people  were  impoverished  by  his  loans  and  war 
taxes,  they,  at  least,  prospered  and  grew  rich.  Such  a  min- 
ister was  far  too  "  good  for  trade  "  not  to  command  their  will- 
ing allegiance.     A  vast  expenditure  bound  ihem  to  him ;  anf' 
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posterity  is  still  pajrin^  and  ?nll  long  oontinae  to  pay,  the 
price  of  their  support 

Another  cause  contributed  to  the  depression  of  the  Whigs, 
There  was  a  social  ostracism  of  liberal  opinions,  ^^^^^^  ^ 
which  continued  far  into  the  present  century.  It  liberal 
was  not  enough  that  every  man  who  ventured  to 
profess  them,  should  be  debarred  from  ambition  in  public  and 
professional  life.  He  was  also  frowned  upon  and  shunned 
in  the  social  circle.  It  was  whispered  that  he  was,  not  only 
a  malecontent  in  politics,  but  a  freethinker  or  infidel  in  re- 
ligion. Loud  talkers  at  dinner-tables,  emboldened  by  the 
seal  of  the  company,  decried  his  opinions,  his  party,  and  his 
friends.  If  he  kept  his  temper,  he  was  supposed  to  be  over- 
come in  argument :  if  he  lost  it,  his  warmth  was  taken  as  evi- 
dence  of  the  violence  of  his  political  sentiments.* 

In  Scotland,  the  organization  of  the  Tory  party  was 
stronger,  and  its  principles  more  arbitrary  and  Tory  partj  !■ 
violent,  than  in  England.  All  men  of  rank,  Scotund. 
wealth,  and  power,  and  three  fourths  of  the  people,  were 
united  in  a  compact  body,  under  Mr.  Dundas,  the  dictator  of 
that  kingdom.  Power,  thus  concentrated,  was  unchecked  by 
any  popular  institutions*  In  a  country  without  freedom  of 
election,^  without  independent  municipalities,  without  a  free 
press,  without  public  meetings,  —  an  intolerant  majority  pro- 
scribed the  opposite  party,  in  a  spirit  of  savage  persecution. 
All  Whigs  were  denounced  as  Jacobins,  shunned  in  society, 
intimidated  at  the  bar,  and  ruthlessly  punished  for  every  in- 
discretion as  public  speakers,  or  writers  in  the  press.*  Their 
leaders  were  found  at  the  bar,  where  several  eminent  men, 
at  great  sacrifice  and  risk,  still  ventured  to  avow  their  opin- 
ions, and  rally  the  failing  hopes  of  their  party.  Of  these, 
the  most  remarkable  in  wit,  in  eloquence,  and  political  cour- 

1  Sydney  Smith's  Mem.,  i.  65,  &c. 
«  &upra^  VoL  I.  283. 

*  Lord  Ck>ckbiim'8  Memorials  of  his  Time,  p.  80, 147,  ti  seg.;  Lord  Bol- 
land's  Mem.,  i.  210. 

VOL.  II.  i 
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age,  was  the  renowned  advocate,  Henry  Ei-skine.*  Let  all 
honor  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  men  who,  by  their  talenU 
and  personal  character,  were  able  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
and  sentiment  of  liberty,  in  the  midst  of  a  reign  of  terror. 

Lord  Cockburn  thus  sums  up  a  spirited  account  of  the 
state  of  parties  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Dundas :  — • 
"  With  the  people  put  down  and  the  Whigs  powerless,  gov- 
ernment was  the  master  of  nearly  every  Individual  in  Scot- 
land,  but  especially  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  the  chief  seat 
of  its  influence.  The  infidelity  of  the  French  gave  it  al- 
most all  the  pious;  their  atrocities,  all  the  timid;  rapidly 
increasing  taxation  and  establishments,  all  the  venal ;  the 
higher  and  middle  ranks  were  at  its  command,  and  the 
people  at  its  feet  The  pulpit,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  col- 
leges, the  parliamentary  electors,  the  press,  the  magistracies., 
the  local  institutions,  were  so  completely  at  the  service  of  the 
party  in  power,  that  the  idea  of  independence,  besides  being 
monstrous  and  absurd,  was  suppressed  by  a  feeling  of  con- 
scious ingratitude."  * 

It  is  one  of  the  first  uses  of  party  to  divide  the  govem- 
Mr.  Pitt*B  ^"S  classes,  and  leave  one  section  to  support  the 
geroM^toW  authority  of  the  state,  and  the  other  to  protect 
^^'  the  rights  of  the  people.     But  Mr.  Pitt  united 

all  these  classes  in  one  irresistible  phalanx  of  power.  Loy- 
alty and  patiiotism,  fears  and  interests,  welded  together  such 
a  party  as  had  never  yet  been  created ;  and  which,  for  the 
sake  of  public  liberty,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  again  be 
known. 

Under  these  discouragements,  the  remnant  of  the  Whig 
The  Whigs  ia  P^^^J  resisted  the  repressive  measures  of  Mr. 
opposiuon.  pj^j^s  ^^^  strove  earnestly  to  promote  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.      But  it  was  vain  to  contend  against  the 

1  He  was  removed  from  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
12th  Jannaiy,  1796,  for  presiding  at  a  public  meeting,  to  petition  against 
llie  war  with  France.  • 

s  Memorials  of  his  Time,  86.  <  See  infra,  p.  167. 
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government.  Arguments  and  remonstrance  were  unavail* 
ing:  divisions  merely  exposed  the  numerical  weakness  of 
the  minority;  and  at  length,  in  1798,  Mr.  Fox  Their  sec«^ 
and  many  of  his  friends  resolved  to  protest  ^^^^'^  *'^  ^'^* 
Bgaintt  the  minister,  and  absolve  themselves  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  measures,  by  withdrawing  from  the  de- 
bates, and  seceding  from  Parliament.  The  tactics  of  1776 
were  renewed,  and  with  the  same  results.  The  opposition 
was  weakened  and  divided  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  its  chiefs, 
was  less  formidable  to  ministers,  and  less  capable  of  appeal- 
ing with  effect  to  public  opinion.  Mr.  Tiemey  was  the  only 
man  who  profited  by  the  secession.  Coming  to  the  front,  he 
assumed  the  position  of  leader ;  and  with  great  readiness 
and  vigor,  and  unceasing  activity,  assailed  every  measure 
of  the  government  The  secession  was  continued  during 
three  sessions.  As  a  protest  against  the  minister,  it  availed 
nothing.  He  was  more  absolute,  and  his  opponents  more 
insignificant,  than  ever.* 

Mr.  Pitt  needed  no  further  accession  of  strength ;  but  the 
union  with  Ireland  recruited  his  majority  with  an  Dbunion  of 
overwhelming  force  of  Tories  from  the  sister  S*  Jj'gJi?*'" 
country.  Yet,  at  the  moment  of  his  highest  **»  ««Bcte. 
prosperity,  this  very  union  cast  down  the  minister,  and 
shook  his  party  to  its  centre.  It  was  far  too  powerful 
to   be  overthrown   by   the  loss  of  such  a  leader;   but  it 

I  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  84, 101;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  i.  203;  Memo- 
fials  of  Fox,  iii.  186, 137,  249.  "  During  the  whole  of  this  Session  (1799) 
the  powerful  leaders  of  Opposition  continued  to  secede.  Mr.  Fox  did  not 
come  once.  Grey  came  and  spoke  once  against  the  Union,  and  Sheridan 
opposed  it  in  several  stages.  Tiemey  never  acted  Mrith  them,  but  main- 
tained his  own  line  of  opposition,  especially  on  questions  of  finance."— Zord 
Ccdchester's  Diary,  i.  192. 

^  1800.  In  February,  Fox  came  upon  the  question  of  treating  for  peace 
with  Bonaparte,  and  upon  no  other  occasion  during  the  session.  Grey 
?ame  upon  the  union  only.  Tiemey  attended  throughout,  and  moved  his 
annual  finance  propositions.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  session  in  November, 
ill  the  Opposition  came  and  attended  regularly,  except  Fox." — Jbid.,  i. 
216;  I^rd  Stanhope*s  Life  of  Pitt,  iiL  41,  78,  77;  Life  and  Opinions  of  Earl 
G.cy,  49. 
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was  divided  by  conflicting  counsels  and  personal  rival* 
ries ;  and  its  relations  to  other  parties  were  materially 
chanj^ed.  Mr.  Pitt's  liberal  views  upon  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion and  the  government  of  Ireland  were  shared  by  his  ablest 
colleagues  and  by  nearly  all  the  Whigs ;  while  the  majority 
of  his  party,  siding  with  the  king,  condemned  them  as  dan- 
gerous to  church  and  state.  This  schism  was  never  wholly 
cured,  and  was  destined,  in  another  generation,  to  cause  the 
disruption  of  the  party.  The  personal  differences  conse- 
quent upon  Mr.  Pitt's  retirement  introduced  disunion  and 
estrangement  among  several  of  the  leading  men,  and  weak- 
ened the  ties  which  had  hitherto  held  the  party  together  in 
a  compact  confederacy.  Mr.  Canning —  brilliant^  ambitious, 
and  intriguing  —  despised  the  decorous  mediocrity  of  Mr. 
Addington,  derided  "the  Doctor"  with  merciless  wit,  ridi- 
culed his  speeches,  decried  his  measures,  and  disparaged  his 
friends.*  With  restless  activity  he  fomented  jealousies 
and  misunderstandings  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  successor, 
which  other  circumstances  concurred  to  aggravate,  —  until 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  adherents  were  found  making  common 
cause  with  the  Whigs  against  the  Tory  minister.*  The 
Tory  party  was  thus  seriously  disunited,  while  friendly 
relations  were  encouraged  between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  Whig  members  of  the  opposition.  Lord  Grenville 
and  his  party  now  separated  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  associated 
themselves  with  the  Whigs ;  and  this  accession  of  strength 

1  Lord  Stanhope'8  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  297,  806,  320,  363,  405,  428.  — /WA, 
iv.  58.  Ix)rd  Malmesbury's  Corr.,  iv.  375;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.- 145, 
&c.,  298 ;  Stapleton*s  Canning  and  his  Times,  06,  tt  seq. ;  Rose's  Mem^,  ii. 
466,  &c.  "  Old  Lord  Liverpool  justly  observed  that  Mr.  Addin^^on  was 
laughed  out  of  power  and  place  in  1803  by  the  beau  mondt^  or,  as  that  grave 
old  politician  pronounced  it,  the  bin  mondey—Ix>rd  UoUand's  Mtm,^  ii.  2J1. 

•-«  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii.  254,  tt  seq.,  298,  301.  Sir  William  Scoti, 
spciiking  of  the  state  of  parties  in  1803,  said:  "  There  could  be  no  adjust- 
ment between  the  parties,  frcm  the  numbers  of  their  respective  adherentit; 
there  was  not  pasture  enough  for  all."  Lord  Malmesburj-'s  Corr.,  iv.  77, 
101,  &c.;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  21,  88, 116, 117, 139;  Lord  Col- 
Chester  b  Diary,  ii.  403. 
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promised  a  revival  of  the  influence  of  their  party.  When 
Mr.  Pitt  was  recalled  to  power  in  1804,  being  estranged 
from  the  king's  friends  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Addington, 
he  naturally  sought  an  alliance  with  Lord  Grenville  and  the 
Whig  leaders,  whose  parliamentary  talents  were  far  more 
important  than  the  number  of  their  adherents.  Such  an 
alliance  was  favored  by  the  position  of  Lord  Grenville,  who, 
having  been  Mr.  Pitt's  Foreign  Secretary,  might  fitly  be- 
come the  mediator  between  two  parties,  which,  after  a  pro- 
tracted contest,  had  at  length  found  points  of  agreement  and 
sympathy.  The  king's  personal  repugnance  to  Mr.  Fox 
frustrated  an  arrangement  which,  by  uniting  the  more  liberal 
section  of  the  Tories  with  the  Whigs,  would  have  constituted 
an  enlightened  party,  progressive  in  its  policy,  and  directed 
by  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  age.^  Lord  Grenville,  loyal 
to  his  new  friends,  dissevered  his  connection  with  the  Tories, 
and  associated  himself  with  the  Whigs.^  Mr.  Pitt,  thus 
weakened,  was  soon  obliged  to  make  peace  with  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,* and  to  combine,  once  more,  the  scattered  forces  of  his 
party.  The  reunion  was  of  brief  duration  ;  and  so  wide 
was  the  second  breach,  that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  the 
Addington  party  were  prepared  to  coalesce  with  the  Whigs.* 
This  disruption  of  the  Tory  party  restored  the  Whigs  to 
office,  for  a  short  time,  not  indeed  as  an  indepen-  ^he  wbigi 
dent  party,  —  for  which  they  were  far  too  weak,  —  JSjJi'J^  ^ 
but  united  with  the  Grenvilles,  Lord  Sidmouth,  1^06. 
and  the  king*s  friends.  A  coalition  with  the  liberal  followers 
of  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  been  the  more  natural  and  congenial 

1  Supra^  Vol.  I.  00;  Lord  Malmesbury's  Corr.,  iv.  309;  Rose*8  Coir.,  ii. 
100;  Life  and  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey,  91-97, 107;  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i. 
191;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  177,  et  $eq.\  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ii. 
370,  &c 

*  Lord  Malmesbaiy,  speaking  of  this  secession,  says:  "The  French 
proverb  is  here  verified.  *Un  bon  ami  vaut  mieiuc  que  trois  niauvaia 
parents.* " —  Corr.,  iv.  809. 

»  He  was  created  Viscount  Sidmouth  in  January,  1805. 

4  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  203;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  IL  371;  Rose's 
rorr..  ii.  3G8. 
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arrangement ;  *  bat  the  peculiar  relations  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
(o  the  late  administration,  the  number  of  his  friends,  his 
supposed  anxiety  for  peace,  and  his  personal  influence  with 
the  king,  suggested  the  necessity  of  such  an  alliance.  No 
single  party  could  stand  alone.  A  coalition  was  inevitable  ; 
and  Lord  Sidmouth,  being  estranged  personally  from  Mr. 
Pitt's  followers,  was  naturally  led  to  associate  himself  with 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox ;  while  the  latter,  being  dis- 
tasteful to  the  king,  was  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  leader 
of  the  king's  friends.*  It  was  a  coalition  between  men  as 
widely  opposed  in  political  sentiments  and  connections  as 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  had  been  three-and-twenty  years 
befora ;  but  it  escaped  the  reproaches  to  which  that  more 
celebrated  coalition  had  fallen  a  victim. 

The  signal  failures  of  Mr.  Pitt's  war  administration,  and 
the  weariness  of  the  nation  under  constantly  increasing  tax- 
ation,  afforded  to  the  Whigs  —  who  had  consistently  urged 
a  more  pacific  policy  —  an  opportunity  of  recovering  some 
portion  of  their  former  influence  and  popularity.  Their 
brief  reign  was  signalized  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  other  wise  and  useful  measures.  But  they 
had  not  the  confidence  of  the  king;*  they  failed  even  to 
conciliate   the   Prince   of  Wales ;  *  they   mismanaged   the 

1  Lord  Holland  says:  *'  The  disunited  ramp  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ministry  were 
no  party,  whereas  Lord  Sidmouth*s  friends,  though  few,  formed  a  compact 
body ;  and  if  the  leaders  -were  inferior  in  talents  to  those  of  other  political 
parties,  their  subalterns  were  more  respectable  than  the  clerks  and  secre- 
taries of  Mr.  Pitt's  and  Lord  Melville's  schooL** — Mem.  of  Whiff  Party,  L 
209. 

*  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ii.  423. 

«  "  The  king  and  his  household  were,  from  the  beginning  and  throughout, 
ho&tile  to  the  ministr)'.'* — Jjord  Hidlaruts  Mem.^  ii.  68. 

♦  The  prince,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Moira,  March  30th,  1807,  said : —  "  From 
the  hour  of  Fox's  death, —  that  friend,  towards  whom  and  in  whom  my 
attachment  was  unbounded, —  it  is  known  that  my  earnest  wish  was  to  re- 
tire from  further  concern  and  interference  in  public  affairs  "  At  tlie  same 
time  he  complained  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Grenville  ministry, — **  hav- 
ing been  neither  consulted  nor  considered  in  any  one  important  instance ;  '* 
and  on  the  fall  of  that  ministry,  whom  be  had  generally  desired  to  support 
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elections ;  *  they  were  weakened  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  • 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  negotiations  for  peace ;  *  and 
fell  easily  before  the  king's  displeasure  and  the  intrigues  of 
their  opponents.* 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  party  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
raised  to  such  greatness  was  not  to  be  cast  down  m^^m^,^^ 
by  his  death,   li  had  been  disorganized  by  the  loss  J5fp***<*» 
of  its  eminent  leader,  and  by  the  estrangement  of 
his  immediate  followers  from  Lord  Sidmouth  and  the  king*s 
friends.     It  possessed  no  statesmen  of  commanding  talents 
to  inspire  its  disheartened  members  with  confidence ;  and 
there  were  jealousies  and  rivalries  among  its  ablest  states- 
men.    But  the  king  was  its  active  and  vigilant  patron,  and 
aided  it  with  all  the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  while  the  wac- 
cries  of  "  The  Church  in  danger,"  and  **  No  popery,"  were 
sufficient  to  rally  all  the  forces  of  the  party.     Even  those 
ministers  who  favored  the  Catholic  claims  were  content  to 
profit  by  the  appeals  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  friends  to  the 
fanaticism  of  the  people.     Such  appeals  had,  on  other  occa- 

he  **  determined  to  resume  his  original  purpose,  sincerely  prepared,  in  hie, 
own  mind,  on  the  death  of  poor  Fox,  to  cease  to  be  a  party  man/'  This 
resolution  he  communicated  to  the  king. — Lord  CokhesUr*i  I^^y,  "•  115; 
I^rd  Holland's  Mem.,  ii.  68-72,  244.—"  In  his  letters  to  Earl  Grey,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  there  is  no  trace  of  such  feelings.** — 
Life  and  Opinion$  of  Karl  Grey^  116. 

1  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  ii.  93. — "The  king  who  throughout  his  reign 
had  furnished  every  treasury  with  12,000/.  to  defray  election  expenses  on  a 
dissolution,  withheld  that  unconstitutional  assistance  from  the  administra- 
tion of  1806."— yt/U,  94. 

2  Lord  Holland  says:  "Had  Lord  Grenville  in  the  new  arrangements 
(after  Mr.  Fox  s  death)  sought  for  strength  in  the  opposite  party,  had  he 
consulted  the  wishes  of  the  Court,  rather  than  his  own  principles  and  con- 
sistency, he  would  have  conciliated  the  king,  fixed  himself  permanently 
in  office,  and  divested  every  party  in  the  state  of  the  means  of  annoying  hiin 
In  Parliament." — Mem,  of  Whig  Party^  ii.  60. 

»  Ann.  Keg.,  1806,  ch.  ix.,  stated  by  Lord  Holland  to  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Allen;  Pari.  Papers  relating  to  the  negotiation  with  France,  1806; 
Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  vili.  805,  Jan.  5, 1807,  &c.;  liife  and  Opinions  of  Ejuri 
Grey,  126-138. 

*  fiw/wa.  Vol.  I.  94,  e(  teq. 
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Bions,  been  a  favorite  device  of  the  Tories.  They  had  even 
assumed  the  church  to  be  in  danger  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  as  a  pretence  for  inviting  a  popish  pretender  to 
the  throne.^  Mr.  Pitt  had  fallen  before  the  same  prejudice 
in  1801  ;  and  in  1807,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Per- 
ceval proved  its  efficacy  in  restoring  strength  and  union  to 
their  party. 

Even  the  Dissenters,  swayed  by  their  intolerant  sentiments 
against  the  Catholjcs,  often  preferred  the  Court  and  High 
Church  candidates^ to  the  friends  of  religious  liberty.  Nor 
did  the  Whigs  generally  gain  popular  support.  The  crown 
and  the  great  Tory  nobles  prevailed  against  them  in  the 
counties ;  and  more  democratic  candidates  found  favor  in 
the  populous  towns.* 

The  Whigs   were  again   routed ;   but   they   had   gained 

_^.        strength,  as  an  opposition,  by  their  brief  restoration 
The  Whig!  In  *=  ^^  '    -^ 

opporition,  to  power.  They  were  no  longer  a  proscribed 
party,  without  hope  of  royal  favor  and  public 
confidence.  If  not  yet  formidable  in  divisions  against  the 
government,  their  opinions  were  received  with  tolerance; 
and  much  popular  support,  hitherto  latent,  was  gradually 
disclosed.  This  was  especially  apparent  in  Scotland.  The 
impeachment  of  Ijord  Melville,  the  idol  of  the  Scottish  To- 
ries, had  been  a  severe  blow  to  that  party ;  and  the  unwonted 
spectacle  of  their  opponents  actually  wielding,  once  more 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  state,  **  convinced  them,"  — 
to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Cockburn,  —  "  that  they  were  not 
absolutely  immortal."  •  Their  political  power,  indeed,  was 
not  materially  diminished ;  but  their  spirit  was  tempered, 
and  they  learned  to  respect,  with  decent  moderation,  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Lord  Melville  was  replaced  in  the 
administration  of  the  affaire  of  Scotland  by  his  son,  Mr. 
liobert    Dundasy   who,   with   less   talents   than    his   father, 

1  King's  Speech,  1715;  Pari.  Hist,  vii.  222.    Romilly's  Life,  ii.  193. 
«  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  ii.  227-230. 
•  Lord  Cockbum's  Mem.,  215,  229. 
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bronglit  to  the  office  of  leader  of  a  dominant  party  much 
good  sense  and  moderation.^ 

Younger  men  of  the  Whig  party  were  now  rising  into 
notice,  in  literature  and  at  the  Scottish  ban  Brougham, 
Francis  Homer,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Cockbum  and  Mur- 
ray, were  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  politics 
and  literature  of  their  age ;  and  were  already  beginning  to 
ecercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  hopes  and  interests 
of  their  party.  Among  their  most  signal  services  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,'. —  a  journal  distin- 
guished for  the  combination  of  the  highest  literary  merit  with 
enlarged  views  of  political  philosophy  far  in  advance  of  its 
age,  and  an  earnest,  but  temperate  zeal  for  public  liberty, 
which  had  been  nearly  trodden  out  of  the  literature  of  the 
country.* 

The  Whigs  had  become,  once  more,  a  great  and  powerful 
party.  Abandoned  a  few  years  before  by  many  men  of  the 
highest  rank  and  influence,  they  had  gradually  recovered  the 
principal  Whig  families.  They  were  represented  by  several 
statesmen  of  commanding  talents ;  and  their  numbers  had 
been  largely  recruited  since  1793.  But  they  were  not  well 
led  or  organized  ;  and  were  without  concert  and  discipline. 
When  Lord  Howick  was  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  rival  claims  of  Mr.  Whitbread 
and  Lord  Henry  Petty  brought  forward  Mr.  Ponsonby,  an 
Irishman,  as  leader  of  a  party  with  whom  he  had  little  ac- 
quaintance or  connection.*  In  1809,  they  were  further  di- 
vided, by  the  embarrassing  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  York.*    And  for  several  years,  there  was  little 

1  Lord  Cockbum*8  Mem.,  229,  230. 

•  The  first  number  of  this  journal  was  published  in  October,  1802. 

•  Cockbum*8  Mem.  of  Jeffrey,  i.  286 ;  Lady  Holland^s  Liie  of  Sydney 
Smith,  1.  59,  eiseq.;  Cockburn's  Mem.  166. 

•  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  236-242.  Lord  H.  says:  "Mr.  Windham,  Mr. 
tfheridan,  Mr.  Tiemey,  and  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  were  from  very  different  but 
obvious  causes  disqualified'*  for  the  lead. — Ibid.,  237.— Life  and  Opinions 
3fEarl  Grey,  174-189. 

»  Jbid,,  223-227,  239. 
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agreement  between  the  aristocratic  Whigs  who  followed  Earl 
Grey,  and  members  who  acted  with  Mr.  Whitbread  or  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.* 

The  administrations  of  tlie  Duke  of  Portland  and   Mr. 
^  ,      Perceval  were  formed  upon  the  narrowest  Tory 

Tory  admin-  "^ 

btmdonii,      principles.     They  were   the  governments  of  the 

1807-1812 

king  and  his  friends.  Concessions  to  Catholics 
were  resisted  as  dangerous  to  the  church.'  Repression  and 
coercion  were  tlieir  specifics  for  insuring  the  safety  of  the 
state :  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  amendment  of  the 
laws  were  resisted  as  innovations.' 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  last  hopes  of  the  Whigs, 
Lord  LiTer-  founded  upon  the  favor  of  the  Prince  Regent,  were 
ESiu<^°^°"  extinguished ;  *  and  the  Tory  rule  was  continued 
^^^  as  securely  as  ever,  under  Lord  Liverpool;  but 

the  basis  of  this  administration  was  wider  and  more  libenil. 
The  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  was  henceforth  to  be 
an  open  question.  Every  member  of  the  government  was 
free  to  speak  and  vote  independently  upon  this  important 
measure ;  ^  and  the  divisions  to  which  such  a  constitution 
of  the  cabinet  gave  rise,  eventually  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Tory  party.  The  domestic  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion was  hard  and  repressive.*     It  carried  out,  as  far  as  was 

1  Ibid.,  336-838;  Conrt  and  Cabinet  of  Geo.  IV.,  i.  131. 

3  Mr.  Perceval  said :  **  I  could  not  conceive  a  time  or  any  change  of  cip- 
cumstances  which  could  render  further  concession  to  the  Catholics  consist- 
ent with  the  safety  of  the  State.'*—  Haru,  Dtb,,  1st  Ser.,  xxi.  663. 

»  e.  g.  Mr.  Bankes'  Offices  in  Reversion  bills,  1809  and  1810;  Sir  S 
Romilly's  Criminal  Law  bills,  1810, 1811;  Earl  Grey's  Life  and  Opinions 
202-206. 

4  Su{jra,  Vol.  1.  109. 

B  It  was  announced  by  Lord  Castlereagh  "  that  the  present  government 
would  not,  as  a  government,  resist  discussion  or  concession  *' . . .  **  and  that 
every  member  of  the  government  would  be  free  to  act  upon  his  own  indi- 
vidual sentiments." — Ao/-rf  CoUhester''s  Diary,  10th  June,  1812,  ii.  387. 

**  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Lord  Eldon,  would  resist  inquiry, 
meaning  to  resist  concession;  but  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  ' 
Bathurst,  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  would  concede  all.     Vansittart  would  gc 
pedettntim.''  —  JblU.,  403. 

0  See  Chap.  X. 
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practicable  in  a  free  state,  the  doctrines  of  absolutism.  But 
victories  and  glory  crowned  their  efforts,  and  increased  their 
strength;  while  the  Whigs,  bj  condemning  their  foreign 
and  military  policy,  exposed  themselves  to  the  reproach 
of  unpatriotic  sentiments,  which  went  far  to  impair  their 
popularity. 

But  notwithstanding  the  power  of  ministers,  the  great 
force  of  the  Tory  party  was  being  gradually  orowiiig 
undermined.  The  king,  indeed,  was  on  their  J^J^^S!?  %t 
side:  the  House  of  Lords  was  theirs,  by  connec-  tj:it8eaiiM«. 
tion  and  creations:  the  House  of  Commons  was  theirs,  by 
nomination  and  influence :  the  church  was  wholly  theirs,  by 
sentiment,  interest,  and  gratitude.  But  the  fidelity  of  their 
followers  could  not  always  be  relied  on ;  *  and  great  changes 
of  sentiment  and  social  conditions  were  being  developed  in 
the  country.  The  old  squires  were,  perhaps,  as  faithful  as 
ever ;  but  their  estates  were  being  rapidly  bought  by  wealthy 
capitalists,  whom  the  war,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the 
stock  exchange  had  enriched.*  The  rising  generation  of 
country  gentlemen  were,  at  the  same  time,  more  open  to 
the  convictions  and  sympathies  of  an  age  which  was  grad- 
ually emancipating  itself  from  the  narrow  political  creed  of 
their  fathers. 

Meanwhile  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  was 
rapidly  accumulating  large  populations,  drawn  from  the 
agricultural  counties.  Towns  were  continually  encroaching 
upon  the  country ;  and  everywhere  the  same  uniform  law 
prevailed,  which  associates  activity  and  enterprise  with  a 
spirit  of  political  progress,  and  social  inertness  with  senti- 

^  See  Letter  of  Dake  of  WeUin^on  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  March 
«th,  1822— Cottrt  and  CabineU  of  Geo.  IV.,  i.,  292. 

2  Lord  Redesdale,  writing  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Dec.  11th,  1816,  said: 
•*  Many  of  the  old  country  gentlemen's  families  are  gone,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  destruction  of  their  hereditary  influence  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  present  insubordination.  .  .  .  We  are  rapidly  becoming 
—  if  we  are  not  already  — a  nation  of  shopkeepers."  — -Lorrf  Sidmouth't 
lift,  iii.  162. 
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ments  opposed  to  political  change.  The  great  industrial 
communities  were  forcing  the  latent  seeds  of  democracy :  the 
counties  were  still  the  congenial  soil  of  Toryism.  But  the 
former  were  ever  growing  and  multiplying :  the  latter  were 
stationary  or  retrograde.  Hence  liberal  opinions  were  con- 
stantly gaining  ground  among  the  people.^ 

A  Tory  government  was  slow  to  understand  the  spirit  of 
Democrmtic  the  times,  and  to  adapt  its  policy  to  the  temper 
JTroToktd'by  a"<^  condition  of  the  people.  The  heavy  bur 
distress.  ^p|,g  ^f  ^j,g  y^^j,^  ^nd  the  sudden  cessation  of  the 
war  expenditure,  caused  serious  distress  and  discontent,  re- 
1817-1820.  suiting  in  clamors  against  the  government,  and 
the  revival  of  a  democratic  spirit  among  the  people.  These 
symptoms  were  harshly  checked  by  severe  repressive  meas- 
ures, which  still  further  alienated  the  people  from  the  gov- 
ernment ;  while  the  Whigs,  by  opposing  the  coercive  policy 
of  ministers,  associated  themselves  with  the  popular  cause.' 
There  had  generally  been  distrust  and  alienation  between 
the  democrats,  or  Radicals,*  and  the  aristocratic  Whigs. 
The  latter  had  steadily  maintained  the  principles  of  consti- 
tutional liberty :  but  had  shown  no  favor  to  demagogues  and 
visionaries.*  But  the  events  of  1817  and  1819  served  to 
unite  the  Whigs  with  the  democratic  party,  —  if  not  in 
general  sympathy,  yet  in  a  common  cause  ;  and  they 
gained  in  weight  and  influence  by  the  accession  of  a  more 
popular  following.  Cobbett,  Hunt,  and  other  demagogues 
denounced  them  for  their  moderation,  and  scoffed  at  them 

1  **  Depnis  qne  les  travaux  de  rintelligence  furent  devenus  des  sources 
de  force  et  de  richesses,  on  dut  consid^rer  chaque  d^veloppenient  de  la 
science,  chaque  connaisance  nouvelle,  chaque  id^e  neuve,  comme  un 
germe  de  puissance,  inia  a  la  port^e  du  peuple.**  —  De  TocquevilUy  Dem« 
ocratie  en  Amer., !.  4. 

2  See  infra,  p.  196. 

«  In  1819,  Hunt  and  his  followers,  for  the  first  time,  assumed  the  name 
of  Radical  Reformers.  —  Lwd  Sidmouih'i  lAfe,  iii.  247;  Oooke^i  Bitt.  of 
Varty^  iii.  511. 

4  Earl  Grey's  Life  and  Opinions,  242-254. 
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as  aristocratic  place-hunters :  *  mobs  scouted  their  preten- 
sions to  liberality  ;  ^  but  the  middle  classes,  and  large  num- 
bers of  reflecting  people,  not  led  by  mob-orators  or  demo- 
cratic newspapers,  perceived  that  the  position  of  the  Whigs 
was  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  constitutional  liberty, 
and  supported  them.  In  leaning  to  the  popular 
cause,  however,  they  were  again  separated  from  the  Oren- 
Lord    Grenville   and    his   friends,  who   renewed  the  Whigs, 

1817 

their  ancient  connection  with  the  Tories.*     Mean- 
while, on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  leadership  of  the 
opposition  had  at  length  fallen  upon  Mr.  Tiemey.* 

The  popular  sentiments  which  were  aroused  by  the  pro 
ceedings  against  Queen  Caroline  again  brought  the 
Whigs  into  united  action  with  the  Radicals  and  and  Queen 
the  great  body  of  the  people.     The  leading  Whigs         "*' 
espoused  her  cause ;  and  their  parliamentary  eminence  and 
conspicuous  talents  placed  them  in  the  front  of  the  popular 
movement. 

While  the  Whigs  were  thus  becoming  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  popular  sentiments,  a  permanent  change  inoreadng 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  was  gradually  in-  mintof'the 
creasing  their  influence  in  public  affairs.     Edu-  p«>p*^ 
cation  was   being  rapidly  extended,  and   all  classes  were 
growing  more   enlightened.     The   severities   of   successive 
governments  had  wholly  failed  in  repressing  the  activity  of 

1  See  Gobbett'8  Register,  1818, 1819, 1820,  pamm;  Edinburgh  Review, 
June  1818,  p.  198.  Mr.  Tiemey  said,  Nov.  23d,  1819:  "  It  was  impossible 
to  conceive  any  set  of  men  under  less  obligations  to  the  Radicals  than  the 
Whigs  were.  True  it  was  that  ministers  came  in  for  a  share  of  abuse  and 
disapprobation:  but  it  was  mild  and  merciful  compared  with  the  castiga- 
tion  which  their  opponents  received."  —  Bans,  JDeb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xli.  74; 
Remains  of  Mrs.  Trench,  44. 

>  See  Canning^s  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Nation.  — Hans.  Deb.,  Ist 
Ser.,  xxxvi.  1428. 

«  Court  and  Cabinets  of  the  Regency,  ii.  847-366;  Lord  Sidmouth't 
Life,  iii.,  297;  Life  and  Opinions  of  Earl  Grey,  125,  851-384;  Lord  Col« 
cheater's  Diary,  iii.  94,  99,  &c 

^  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  iii.  69,  &g 
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the  press :  the  fear  of  democracy  had  died  out :  the  opposi- 
tion speakers  and  writers  had  widely  disseminated  liberal 
principles  ;  and  public  opinion  was  again  beginning  to  assert 
its  right  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  The  Tory 
party  could  not  fail  to  respond,  in  some  measure,  to  this 
spirit ;  and  the  last  few  years  of  Lord  Liverpool's  adminis* 
tration  were  signalized  by  many  wise  and  liberal  measures, 
which  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  an- 
nals of  legislation.^  In  domestic  policy,  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr 
Huskisson  were  far  in  advance  of  their  party :  in  foreign 
policy,  Mr.  Canning  burst  the  strait  bands  of  an  effete  di- 
pbmacy,  and  recognized  the  just  claims  of  nations,  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  sovereigns.  But  the  political  creed  of  the 
dominant  party  was  daily  becoming  less  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  of  an  enlightened  people,  whom  the  Constitution 
was  supposed  to  invest  with  the  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment. Men  like  Lord  Eldon  were  out  of  date ;  but  they 
still  ruled  the  country.  Sentiments  which,  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  had  been  accepted  as  wise  and  statesmanlike, 
were  beginning  to  be  ridiculed  by  younger  men,  as  the 
drivellings  of  dotards ;  but  they  prevailed  over  the  argu- 
ments of  the  ablest  debaters  and  public  writers  of  the  day. 

And  looking  beyond  the  immediate  causes  which  contrib- 
Geneni  uted  to  the  growth  of  democratic  sentiment  in 
dSScmtio  England,  we  must  embrace  in  our  more  distant 
•endmenti.  ^j^^  jj^g  general  upheaving  of  society  through- 
out Europe  and  America,  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  had  established  a  great  republic 
The  revolutionary  spirit  of  France  —  itself,  again,  the  result 
of  deeper  causes  —  had  spread  with  epidemic  subtlety  over 
the  civilized  world.  Ancient  monarchies  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  kings  discrowned,  as  in  a  drama.  The  tradi- 
tional reverence  of  the  people  for  authority  had  been  shaken  : 
their  idols  had  been  cast  down.  Men  were  now  taught  to 
respect  their  rulers  less,  and  themselves  more :  to  assert  their 

1  See  Chap.  XVIII. 
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own  rights  and  to  feel  their  own  power.  In  every  countiy, 
—  whatever  its  form  of  government, —  democracy  was  gain- 
ing strength  in  society,  in  the  press,  and  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.  Wise  governments  responded  to  its  expansive 
tipirit :  blind  and  bigoted  rulers  endeavored  to  repress  it  as 
sedition.  Sometimes  trampled  down  by  despotism,  it  lay 
smouldering  in  dangerous  discontent :  sometimes  confronted 
with  fear  and  hesitation,  it  burst  forth  in  revolution.  But  in 
England,  harmonizing  with  free  institutions,  it  merely  gave 
strength  to  the  popular  cause,  and  ultimately  secured  the 
triumph  of  constitutional  liberty.  Society  was  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  a  degree  of  freedom  hitherto  unknown  in 
England.  Every  class  had  felt  the  weight  of  authority 
Parents  had  exercised  a  severe  discipline  over  their  chil- 
dren :  masters  a  hard  rule  over  their  workpeople  :  every  one 
armed  with  power,  from  the  magistrate  to  the  beadle,  had 
wielded  it  sternly.  But  society  was  gradually  asserting  its 
claims  to  gentler  usage  and  higher  consideration.  And  this 
eovAal  change  gave  a  further  impulse  to  the  political  senti- 
ments of  the  people. 

While  these  changes  were  silently  at  work,  the  illness  and 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool  suddenly  dissolved  the 
union  of  the  ffreat  Tory  party.     He  had  repre-  the  ToriM  on 

,      .  ,.  ,         1..      /  ...       1         the  death  of 

sented  the  policy  and  political  system  ot  the  late  Lord  urw 
king  and  of  a  past  generation ;  and  his  adherents  ^^^^'^ 
in  the  cabinet  outnumbered  the  advocates  of  more  advanced 
principle.<i.  Mr.  Canning,  the  member  of  the  cabinet  most 
eminent  for  his  talents,  and  long  the  foremost  champion  of 
the  Catholics,  was  now  called  to  the  head  of  affairs.  The 
king  did  not  intrust  him  with  the  power  of  carrying  the 
Catholic  question  ;  ^  but  his  promotion  was  the  signal  for 
the  immediate  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Eldon,  Mr.  Peel,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Melville,^  and  their 

1  Stapleton's  Canning  and  his  Times,  583. 

*  Lord  Mel\nlle  concurred  with  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  Catholic  question 
Lord  Bexley  also  resigned,  bat  withdrew  his  resignation. 
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high  Tory  followers.  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 
Mr.  Wynn  remained  faithful  to  Mr.  Canning ;  and  the  ac- 
complished Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Copley,  succeeded 
Lord  Eidon,  who,  at  length,  had  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  per- 
manent institutions  of  the  country.  Differences  of  opinion 
upon  the  Catholic  question  were  the  avowed  ground  of  this 
schism  in  the  Tory  party ;  and  whatever  personal  considera- 
tions of  ambition  or  jealousy  may  have  contributed  to  this 
result,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  open  Catholic  ques* 
tion,  which  had  been  the  principle  of  Lord  Liverpool's  min- 
istry, contained  the  seeds  of  disunion,  rivalry,  and  conflict 
Mr.  Canning  and  his  friends  had  contended  in  debates  and 
divisions  against  their  own  colleagues,  and  had  obtained  the 
warmest  support  from  the  opposition.  And  now  the  person- 
al pretensions  and  the  cause  of  the  first  minister,  alike  re- 
pelled that  section  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  adopted  a 
narrower  policy  than  his  own.* 

The  same  causes  naturally  attracted  to  Mr.  Canning  the 
If r.  CAimiDg  friendly  support  of  the  Whigs.  They  differed 
by'^Sie'*^  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  parliamentary  re- 
^^*«"-  form,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act;  but  had 
long  fought  by  his  side  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics :  they  ap- 
proved his  liberal  foreign  policy,  and  hailed  his  separation 
from  the  high  Tory  connection,  as  a  happy  augury  of  good 
government,  upon  enlarged  and  generous  principles.  An 
immediate  coalition  was  not  desirable,  and  was  discounte- 
nanced by  Earl  Grey  and  other  Whig  leaders ;  but  the  cabi- 
net was  soon  joined  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Carlisle,  and 
Mr.  Tierney ;  while  the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  waited  to  defend 
him  against  the  acrimonious  attacks  of  the  Tory  seceders.* 
Such  was  the   commencement  of  that  union   between   the 

1  Stapleton's  Political  Life  of  Canning,  iii.  824;  George  Canning  and 
hi8  Times,  590;  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  EIdon,ii.  586;  Han».  Deb.,  May  2(1, 
1827,  2d  Ser.,  xvii.  448-498;  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  iii.  484,  493,  &c 
Plumer  Ward's  Mem.,  ii.  167. 

*  Stapletou's  Political  Life  of  Canning,  iii.  337-345,  348,  et  seq.,  388, 
eiieq. 
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liberal  Tories  and  the  Whigs,  which  was  destined  to  lead  to 
the  roost  important  political  consequences. 

In  a  few  months,  Mr.  Canning  was  snatched  from  the 
scene  of  his  glorj  and  his  trials.^  His  old  friends  DWisioDs  of 
and  associates  had  become  his  bitterest  foes :  his  EJ]*(Siv^*' 
new  allies,  however  sincere,  were  estranged  from  °^°^'^  '^*^^' 
him  by  their  connections,  by  a  life-long  parliamentary  op- 
position, and  by  fundamental  differences  of  opinion.  His 
broken  health  succumbed  to  the  harassing  difficulties  of  his 
position.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have  surmounted  them. 
Mutual  concessions  might  have  consolidated  a  powerful  and 
enlightened  party,  under  his  guidance.  But  what  his  com* 
manding  talents  might  possibly  have  accomplished,  wsl<  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  successor.  Lord  Goderich.  That 
nobleman,  —  af^er  a  provisional  rule  of  ^ve  montlis,  —  una- 
ble to  reconcile  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  two  parties, 
resigned  his  hopeless  office.'  The  complete  union  of  the 
Whigs  with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  was  sooA  to  be  ac- 
complished :  but  was  reserved  for  a  more  auspicious  period. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Goderich  was  followed  by  the 
immediate  revival  of  the  old  Tory  party,  under  j.  ,^  ^  ^^ 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  formation  of  such  Ungton  Fn- 
a  mmistry  was  a  startnng  retrogression.  A  mili- 
tary premier,  surrounded  by  his  companions  in  arms  and  by 
the  narrowest  school  of  Tory  politicians,  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
appoint those  who  had  seen  with  hope  the  dawn  of  better 
days,  under  Mr.  Canning.'  At  first,  indeed,  the  Duke  had 
the  aid  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Huskisaon,  and  other  friends 

1  August  8th,  1827 

*  Lord  Colchester's  Diair,  iii.  527. 

•  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  writing  to  the  Dake  of  Backingham,  Sept.  9, 1828, 
sajs:  ^  My  original  objections  to  the  fbrmation  of  a  goveniment  concocted 
out  of  the  Anny  List  and  the  Ultra-Tories,  are  quite  insuperable  on  consti- 
tutional principles  alone:  neither  is  there  any  instance  since  tlie  Revolu- 
tion of  any  government  so  adverse,  in  its  fonnation,  to  all  the  free  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  our  Ck>nstitution.**  — Court  and  Cabmeit  of  Geo.  JV,,u 
880. 

VOL.  If.  5 
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of  Mr.  Canning ;  *  but  the  general  character  of  the  ministry 
was  ultra-Tory ;  and  within  a  few  months,  all  the  Liberal 
members  seceded.*  It  was  too  late,  however,  for  an  effete 
school  to  prevail  over  principles  of  liberty  and  justice ;  and 
its  temporary  revival  served  to  precipitate  its  final  overthrow. 

The  first  assault  upon  the  stronghold  of  the  Tory  party 
was  led  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  carried  a^^ainst 
Corporation  the  government  his  motion  for  a  Bill  to  repeal  the 
Acts,  Feb.  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  The  Duke,  once  fair^ 
26th,  1828.  j^  overcome,  retreated  from  his  position,  and  suf- 
fered the  Bill  to  pass  through  both  Houses,  amid  the  exe« 
crations  of  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Winchelsea,  and  the  ultra- 
Tories.' 

Ireland  was  the  Duke's  next  difficulty.     Affairs  in   that 

country  had,  at  length,  reached  a  crisis  which  de- 

emaneipation  manded  present  concessions  or  a  resort   to  the 

viewed  in  -,  a        n^t  i.  -..  %  i 

reference  to  sword.*  The  narrow  policy  of  ministers  could 
***'  ^'  ftot   longer   be    maintained  ;   and   they  preferred 

their  duty  to  the  state  to  the  obligations  of  party.  To  the 
consternation  of  the  Tories,  the  leaders  whom  they  trust- 
ed suddenly  resolved  upon  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics.  The  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel 
were,  doubtless,  induced  to  renounce  the  faith  which  had 
gained  them  the  confidence  of  their  party,  by  a  patriotic  de- 
t^ire  to  avert  civil  war  ;  but  how  could  they  hope  to  be  judged 
by  their  followers,  their  opponents,  and  the  people  ?  Tories 
who  conscientiously  believed  that  the  church,  and  the  Prot- 
estant Constitution  of  their  ancestors  were  about  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  political  expediency,  loudly  complained  that  they 
had  been  betrayed,  and  their  citadel  treacherously  surren- 
dered to  the  enemy.     Never  had  party-spirit  been  inflamed 

1  As  first  constitnted,  the  administration  comprised  a  majority  favorable 
to  the  Catholic  claims,  viz,  seven  for  and  six  against  them.  —  Lord  Cut' 
ehe9ter*s  Diary,  iii.  636. 

•i  Sec  m^a,  Vol.  I.  829. 

8  See  infra,  p.  867. 

«  See  infra,  p.  871. 
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to  a  higher  pitch  of  bitterness  and  exasperation.  The  great 
body  of  the  Tories,  —  sullen,  indignant,  and  revengeful,— 
were  wholly  alienated  from  their  leaders.  Men  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  that  party,  could  not  deny  that  their  com- 
plaints were  well  founded.  According  to  all  the  ethics  of 
party,  they  had  been  wronged,  and  were  absolved  from  fur- 
ther allegiance.* 

Ministers  were  charged  with  sinning  against  political 
morality,  in  another  form.  The  Whigs  and  followers  of  Mr. 
Canning,  allowing  their  tardy  resolution  to  be  wise  and 
statesmanlike,  asked  if  they  were  the  men  to  carry  it  into 
execution  ?  If  they  were  convinced  that  the  position  they 
had  held  so  stubbornly  could  no  longer  be  defended,  should 
they  not  have  capitulated,  and  surrendered  the  fortress  to 
the  besieging  force  ?  If  a  just  and  conciliatory  policy  was, 
at  length,  to  be  adopted,  the  principles  of  the  opposition  had 
prevailed ;  and  to  that  party  should  be  confided  the  honora- 
ble privilege  of  consummating  the  labors  of  a  political  life. 
Men  who  had  maintained  power  for  thirty  years,  by  defer- 
ring to  the  prejudices  of  their  party,  were  not  entitled  to  its 
continuance,  when  they  had  accepted  the  policy  of  the  op- 
position. If  the  Catholics  wei*e  to  be  emancipated,  they 
should  owe  their  privileges  to  their  own  steady  friends,  and 
not  to  their  oppressors.'  Nor  was  this  opinion  confined  to 
the  opposition.  The  Tories  themselves,  —  fiercely  as  they 
ooodemned  the  converaion  of  their  leaders,  —  condemned  no 
less  fiercely  their  retention   of  oflfice.*     Had   ministers   re- 

1  Hao8.  DeU,  Seas.  1829,paMim;  Ann.  Reg.,  1829,  ch.  i.-iv.;  Letter  of 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  Duke  of  Buckingham,  April  2l8t,  1829;  Court  and 
Cabinets  of  Geo.  IV.,  ii.  397. 

*  Mr.  Peel  freely  acknowledged  that  the  measure  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  opposition.  He  said :  *'  The  credit  belongs  to  others,  and  not  to  me : 
it  belongs  to  Mr.  Fox\  to  Mr.  Grattan,  to  Mr.  Plunket,  —  to  the  gentle- 
men opposite,  and  to  an  illustrious  and  right  hon.  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
now  no  more.  By  their  efforts,  in  spite  of  every  opposition,  it  has  proved 
irictorious.'*  ~  Hans.  Deb.^  2d  Ser.,  xx.  1289;  Guizot*s  Life  of  Peel,  89. 

•  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  zx.  1119, 1163, 1968 ;  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Kldon, 
lii.7S. 
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signed,  the  united  body  of  Tories  might  have  shown  u  formi* 
dable  front  agaiiiBt  a  Whig  government,  tliotigh  aided  by  tho 
Tory  pupportei'8  of  the  Catholic  cause  ;  but  they  were  power- 
less against  their  own  leaders,  who  retained  the  entire  infiii- 
ence  of  the  government,  and  could  further  rely  upon  tljo 
support  of  the  opposition. 

The  friendd  of  Mr.  Canning  observed  that  two  years  ago, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  had  refused  to  serve 
with  that  eminent  man,  lest  they  should  give  countenance  (o 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  had  pursued  him  with  relentless 
hostility.  And  now  these  very  men  were  engaged  in  carry- 
ing a  measure  which  Mr.  Canning  himself  would  have  been 
restrained,  by  the  conditions  under  which  he  took  office,  from 
promoting.^ 

Men  of  all  parties  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  sudden 
abandonment,  by  ministei*s,  of  the  distinctive  principles  of 
their  party.  Some  doubted  the  honesty  of  their  former  pro- 
fessions :  others  deplored  an  inconsistency  which  had  shaken 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  character  and  statesman- 
ship of  public  men.  All  saw  plainly  that  tite  Tory  party 
could  not  long  survive  the  shock.  The  question  which  had 
first  broken  the  consolidated  strength  of  that  party  in  1801, 
and  had  continued  to  divide  and  weaken  it,  throughout  the 
regency  and  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  had  at  length  shattered 
it  to  pieces.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  passed ;  but  time 
did  not  abate  the  resentment  of  the  Tories.  Henceforth  the 
government  were  kept  in  power  by  the  friendly  support  of 
the  opposition,  who,  at  the  same  time,  prepared  the  way  for 
their  own  eventual  accession,  by  the  advocacy  of  economic 
and  parliamentary  reform,  the  exposure  of  abuses,  and  tlm 
assertion  of  popular  principles. 

In  1830,  the  ministerSi  thus  weakened  and  discredited,  were 
TheWbigi  forced,  by  the  death  of  George  IV.,  to  appeal  to 
powSrJnlSao.  the  people; — when  their  own  unpopularity,  the 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  dd  Ser.,  xxi.  221;  Stapleton*8  Political  Lifis  of  Canning 
iu.  460;  Quarteriy  Review,  vol.  xliv.  286. 
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re.^entmeot  or  coolned»  of  their  friends,  the  increftsed  activity 
and  spirit  of  the  Whigs  and  Radical  Reformers,  popular  dis* 
contents  at  home,  and  revolutions  abroad,  combined  further  to 
disturb  the  ministerial  majority  at  the  elections.*  The  Duke 
of  Wdlington's  imprudent  handling  of  the  question  of  parlia* 
mentary  reform  speedily  completed  his  ruin.^  He  fell ;  and 
at  length  the  Whigs  were  restored  to  power,  at  a  time  most 
favorable  to  the  triumph  of  their  principles,  and  the  consol 
idation  of  their  strength.  The  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  com- 
prised the  most  eminent  Whigs,  together  with  tlie  adherents 
of  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  separated  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  were  now  united  with  the  reformers.  This 
union  was  natural ;  and  it  was  permanent.  Its  seeds  had 
been  sown  in  1801,  when  differences  first  arose  amongst 
the  Tories:  it  Imd  grown  throughout  the  administration  of 
Lord  Liverpool :  it  had  ripened  under  Mr.  Canning ;  and 
had  been  forced  into  maturity  by  the*  new  impulse  of  re- 
form. 

The  time  was  also  propitious  for  enlisting  on  the  side  of  the 
Whigs  the  general  support  of  the  people*     Hither- 
to they  had  fallen,  as  an  aristocratic   party,  be-  whigs  with 
tween  the  dominant  Tories  on  one  side,  and  the      p**^** 
clamorous  Radicals  on  the  other.     Notwithstanding  the  pop- 
ularity of  their  principles,  they  had  derived   little  support 
from  democracy.     On  the  contrary,  democracy  had  too  often 
weakened  their  natural  influence,   and  discredited  their  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  liberty.     But  now  the   popular  voice 
demanded  a  measure  of  parliamentary  reform ;  and  the  re- 
form  ministry  became   at   once  the  leaders  of  the  people 
Even  democracy,  —  hitherto  the  terror  of  every  government^ 
—  was  now  the  turbulent  and  dangerous,  but  irresistible  ally 
of  the  king's  ministers.     Such  was  the  popular  fetment,  that 
it  was  even  able  to  overcome  the  close  electoral  system  of 

1  SttprOf  Vol.  I.  831,  Edinb.  Rev   vol.  ti.  574  {  Courts  and  Cabinttt  of 
WiU.  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria,  i.  45,  47,  H,  85, 143. 
8  Supra  Vol.  I.  331. 
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the  iinreformed  Parliament.  The  Tories,  indeed,  forgetting 
their  recent  differences,  were  suddenly  reunited  by  the  sense 
of  a  common  danger.  The  utter  annihilation  of  their  power 
wa9  threatened;  and  they  boldly  strove  to  maintain  their 
ground.  But  they  were  routed  and  overthrown.  The  as- 
cendency of  landlords  in  counties,  the  lo<-al  influence  of 
patrons  in  boroughs,  were  overborne  by  the  determined  cry 
for  reform  ;  and  the  dissolution  of  1831,  when  none  of  the 
old  electoral  abuses  had  yet  been  corrected,  secured  a  large 
majority  for  ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  dis- 
Folution  of  1832,  under  the  new  franchises  of  the  Reform 
Acts,  completed  tbeir  triumph.  Sad  was  the  present  down- 
fall of  the  Tories.  In  the  first  reformed  Parliament  they 
numbered  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.*  The  condition 
of  the  Whigs  in  1793  had  scarcely  been  more  hopeless. 
Their  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  was,  indeed,  un- 
shaken ;  but  it  served  merely  to  harass  and  hold  in  check 
their  opponents.  To  conquer  with  such  a  force  alone,  was 
out  of  the  question. 

The  two  fi i-st  years  after  the  Reform  Act  formed  the 
ABoendency  '"ost  glorious  pcHod  in  the  annals  of  the  Whig 
ftftwtiie  a?  pa^^y*  Their  principles  had  prevailed  :  they  were 
form  Act.  once  more  paramount  ii)  the  councils  of  the  state  ; 
and  they  used  their  newly  acquired  power  in  forwarding  the 
noblest  legislative  measures  which  have  ever  done  honor  to 
the  British  Parliament.  Slavery  was  abolished :  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  thrown  open :  the  church  in  Ireland  re- 
formed:  the    social   peril   of    the   poor-laws   averted. 

But  already,  in  the  midst  of  their  successes,  their  influ- 
ence and  popularity  were  subsidinj?;  and  new 
State  of  par^  ^    '^  -^  .  .  T     ,  .  , 

tied  after  the  embarrassments  were   arismg  out  of  the  altered 
relations  of  parties.      While  they  were  still  fight- 
ing  the  battle  of  reform,  all  sections   of  reformers  united 

1  In  1834»  Sir  R.  Peel  said  one  hundred  and  thirty  only.  —  Ham.  Deb., 
Sd  Ser.,  xxvi.  293.  It  appears  from  statistics  of  the  old  and  new  Parlia- 
ments, in  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  Will.  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria,  that  thert 
were  149  Con8er\'atives  against  509  Reformers  of  all  descriptions,  ii.  36. 
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to  support  them.  Their  differences  were  sunk  in  that  great 
contest.  But  when  the  first  enthusiasm  of  victory  was  over, 
they  displayed  themselves  in  stronger  relief  tlian  ever. 
The  alliance  of  the  Whigs  with  democracy  could  not  be  per- 
manent ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  democracy  was  now  repre- 
sented in  Parliament.  The  radical  reformers,  or  Radicals, 
long  known  as  an  active  party  in  the  country,  had  at  length 
gained  a  footing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  had 
about  fifty  representatives.*  Without  organization  or  unity 
of  purpose,  and  with  little  confidence  in  one  another,  they 
were  often  found  in  combination  against  the  government. 
And  in  addition  to  this  body,  the  great  towns  recently  en- 
franchised, and  places  suddenly  released  from  the  thraldom 
of  patrons  and  close  corporations,  had  returned  a  new  class 
of  reformers,  having  little  sympathy  with  the  old  Whigs. 
These  men  had  sprung  from  a  different  source :  they  had  no 
connection  with  the  aristocracy,  and  no  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  constitutional  Whig  party.  Their  political  views 
were  founded  upon  principles  more  democratic ;  and  expe- 
rience of  the  difficulties,  restraints,  and  compromises  of  public 
affairs  had  not  yet  taught  them  moderation.  They  expected 
to  gather,  at  once,  all  the  fruits  of  an  improved  representa- 
tion ;  and  were  intolerant  of  delay.  They  ignored  the  ob- 
stacles to  practical  legislation.  The  non-conformist  element 
was  strong  amongst  them  ;  and  they  were  eager  for  the  im- 
mediate redress  of  every  grievance  which  Dissenters  had 
suffered  from  the  polity  of  a  dominant  church.  On  the  other 
band,  Earl  Grey  and  his  older  aristocratic  associates  recoiled 
from  any  contact  with  democracy.  The  great  object  of  their 
lives  had  been  accomplished.  They  had  perfected  the  Con- 
stitution, according  to  their  own  conceptions ;  they  looked 
back  with  trembling  upon  the  perils  through  which  it  had 
recently  passed ;  and  dreaded  the  rough  spirit  of  their  rest 
less  allies,  who  —  without  veneration   for  the  past,  or  mis- 

1  Edinb.  Rev.,  July,  1837,  p.  270;  Bulwer*8  EngUad  aod  the  Eugluh 
ft.  S61 ;  Guizot*8  Life  of  Peel,  67. 
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gjvings  as  to  the  futore  -^  were  already  clamoring  for  ftir* 
tlier  changes  in  church  and  state.  His  younger  and  more 
hopeful  colleagues  had  faith  in  the  vital  energies  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  its  power  of  self-adaptation  to  evt  ry  political 
and  social  change.  They  were  prepared  to  take  the  lead,  as 
statesmen,  in  furthering  a  comprehensive  policy,  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  they  desired  to  consummate 
it  on  safe  principles,  with  a  prudent  regard  to  public  opinion, 
the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  the  oppo>ition  to  be  over- 
come.^ Such  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  wise  statesmen,  in 
our  balanced  Constitution.  None  but  despots  or  democrats 
expect  instant  submission  to  their  will.  Liberty  not  only 
tolerates,  but  respects  the  independent  judgment  of  all  free 
citizens. 

Tlie  social  pretensions  of  these  two  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party  were  not  less  distinct  than  their  political  sentiments. 
Tlie  Whigs  formed  an  aristocracy  of  great  families,  exclu- 
sive in  their  habits  and  associations,  and  representing  the 
tastes  of  the  old  regime.  The  new  men,  speaking  the  dia- 
lect of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding,  —  with  the  rough 
manners  of  the  mill  and  the  counting-house,  and  wearing  the 
unfashionable  garb  of  the  provinces, «-  were  no  congenial 
associates  for  the  high-bred  politicians,  who  sought  their 
votes,  but  not  their  company.  These  men,  and  their  families, 
—  even  less  pi*esentable  than  themselves,  —  found  no  welcome 
to  the  gay  saloons  of  the  courtly  Whigs :  but  were  severed, 

*  The  policy  of  the  "Whigs,  as  distinguished  from  the  impatient  tactics 
of  the  R"i(licals,  was  well  expressed  by  Lord  Durhnro,  an  advanced  mem- 
ber of  their  party,  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  North  Durham,  in  1837. 
He  announced  his  determination  never  to  force  his  measures  ^  peremptorily 
and  dogmatically  on  the  consideration  of  the  government  or  the  Parlia- 
ment. If  they  are  (as  in  my  conscience  I  believe  them  to  tie)  useful  and 
salutar}'  measures, — for  they  are  based  on  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
the  loyalty  and  good  Aseling  of  the  people,  —  the  course  of  events  and  the 
experience  of  every  iiAy  will  remove  the  objections  and  prejudices  which 
may  now  exist,  and  insure  their  adoption  whenever  they  are  recommended 
by  the  deliberate  and  determined  voice  of  the  people.*'  —  Edinh,  JUv,  July 
1837,  p.  282. 
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by  an  impassable  gulf,  from  the  real  rulers  of  the  people, 
wlio.<e  ambition  they  promoted,  bat  could  not  hope  to  share. 
The  Whigs  held  all  the  offices,  and  engrossed  every  distinc- 
tion which  public  service  and  aristocratic  connections  confer. 
The  Radicals,  while  supporting  the  government  against  the 
Tories,  were  in  no  better  position  than  that  of  a  despised 
opposition.  A  hearty  union  between  men  with  sentiments, 
habits,  and  fortunes  so  diverse,  was  not  to  be  expected , 
and  jealousies  and  distrust  were  soon  apparent  in  every  de- 
bate, and  disagreement  in  every  division.^ 

A  further  element  of  discord  among  the  ministerial  mnks 
was  found  in  the  Irish  party,  under  the  leader-  ,j^  j^^^ 
ship  of  Mr.  (yConnelL  They  were  reformers,  in-  »*^* 
deed,  and  opposed  to  the  pei*sons  and  policy  of  the  Tories ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  government  adopt  coercive  measui^es 
lor  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Ireland,  than  Mr.  O'Connell 
denounced  them  as  ^'  bloody  and  brutal ;"  and  scourged  the 
Whigs  more  fiercely  than  he  had  assailed  the  opponents  of 
Catholic  emancipation.' 

After  the  Union,  the  members  representing  Ireland  had 
generally  ranged  themselves  on  either  side,  according  to  their 
several  political  divisions.  Some  were  returned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  great  Whig  land-owners  ;  but  the  large  majority 
belonged  to  the  Protestant  and  Orange  connection,  and  sup- 
ported successive  Tory  administrations.  The  priests  and 
the  Catholic  Association  wrested,  for  a  time,  from  the  Prot- 
estant landlords  their  accustomed  domination,  in  some  of  the 
counties;  but  the  disfranchisement  of  the  405.  freeholders  in 
1829  restored  it.  Soon,  however,  the  Catholic  Relief  Act, 
followed  by  an  enlarged  representation,  overthrew  the  Tory 
party  in  Ireland,  and  secured  a  majority  for  the  Whigs  and 
reformei's. 

But  these  men  represented  another  country,  and  distinct 

1  Ann.  Re^.,  1833,  pp.  32,  70,  111;  Roebuck's  Hist,  of  the  Whig  Minki. 
Uj,  ii.  407-409;  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  Will.  IV.  and  Vict.,  ii.  45-47. 
s  Debate  on  the  Address,  Feb.  Mi,  1S38;  Hans^  Deb.,  8d  Ser  xv.  148. 
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interests,  sympathies^  and  passions.  They  could  not  be 
reckoned  upon,  as  members  of  the  Libera]  party.  Upon  sev- 
eral measures  affecting  Ireland,  tbey  were  hotly  opposed  to 
government ;  on  other  questions  they  were  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Radicals.  In  the  struggles  of  the  English  parties:, 
they  sometimes  voted  with  the  reformers ;  were  oflen  absent 
from  divisiions,  or  forthcoming  only  in  answer  to  pressing 
solicitations:  on  some  occasions,  they  even  voted  with  the 
Tories.  The  attitude  and  tactics  of  this  party  were  fniught 
with  embarrassment  to  Lord  Grey  and  succeeding  ministers ; 
and  when  parties  became  more  evenly  balanced,  were  a 
serious  obstacle  to  parliamentary  government.  When  they 
opposed  ministers,  their  hostility  was  often  dangerous  ;  when 
they  were  appeased  and  satisfied,  ministers  were  accused  of 
truckling  to  Mr.  O'Connell. 

While  the  Liberal  party  were  thus  divided,  their  oppo- 
KenTaioftiM  n^nts  Were  united  and  full  of  hope.  A  few  old 
Tory  party,  fories  Still  distrusted  their  leaders  ;  but  the  prom- 
ise of  future  triumphs  to  their  party,  hatred  of  the  Whigs, 
and  fear  of  the  Radicals,  went  far  to  efface  the  memory 
of  their  wrongs.  However  small  the  numbers  of  the  Tory 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  were  rapidly  recover- 
ing their  local  influence,  which  the  reform  crisis  had  over- 
come. Their  nomination  boroughs,  indeed,  were  lost;  the 
close  and  corrupt  organization  by  which  they  had  form^^rly 
maintained  their  supremacy  was  broken  up ;  but  the  great 
confederation  of  mnk,  property,  influence,  and  numbers  was 
in  full  vigor.  The  land,  the  church,  the  law,  were  still  the 
strongholds  of  the  party ;  but  having  lost  the  means  of  con- 
trolling the  representation,  they  were  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
people  for  support.  They  readily  responded  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  It  was  now  too  late  to  rely  upon  the  distinctive 
principles  of  their  party,  which  had  been  renounced  by  them- 
selves or  repudiated  by  the  people.  It  was  a  period  of  in- 
telligence and  progress  ;  and  they  were  prepared  to  contend 
with  their  rivals  in  the  race  of  improvement. 
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But  to  secure  popular  support,  it  was  necessary  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  discredited  name  of  Tories.     It 
was  a  name  of  reproach,  as  it  had  been  150  years  conaemi- 
before  ;  and  ihey  renounced  it.     Henceforth  they 
adroitly   adopted   the   title   of  •*  Conservatives ;  **   and    pro- 
claimed their  mission  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion against  the  inroads  of  democracy.     Accepting  recent 
changes,  as  the  irrevocable  will  of  Parliament  and  the  coun* 
try,  they  were  prepared  to  rule  in  the  spirit  of  a  more  popu- 
lar Constitution.     They  were  ready  to  improve  institutions, 
but  not  to  destroy  or  reconstruct  them.* 

The  position  which  they  now  assumed  was  well  suited  to 
the  temper  of  the  times.  Assured  of  the  support  of  the  old 
Tory  party,  they  gained  new  recruits  through  a  dread  of 
democracy,  which  the  activity  of  the  Radicals  encouraged. 
At  the  same  time,  by  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  a  progres- 
sive age,  they  conciliated  earnest  and  ai-dent  minds,  which 
would  have  recoiled  from  the  narrow  principles  of  the  old 
Tory  school. 

Meanwhile  the  difficulties  of  the  Whigs  were  increasing. 
In  May,  1834,  the  cabinet  was  nearly  broken  up  sreftidngap 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  J.  Graham,  Q^J^minb^ 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  £arl  of  Ripon,  ^' 
on  tlie  question  of  dealing  with  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland.  The  causes  of  this  disunion  favored  the  approach 
of  the  seceding  members  of  the  cabinet  to  the  Conservative 
party.  They  immediately  crossed  over  to  the  opposition 
benches;  and  though  accompanied  by  a  very  small  body 
of  adherents,  their  eminent  talents  and  character  promised 
much  future  advantage  to  the  Consjervative  party.  In  July, 
the  government  was  dissolved  by  the  resignation  of  Earl 
Grey;  and  the  Reform  ministry  was  no  more. 

1  In  his  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Tamworth,  Sir  Robert  Peel  stnted 
that  he  **  considered  the  Reform  Bill  a  final  and  irrevocable  settlement  of  a 
great  constitutional  question,  —  a  settlement  which  no  friend  to  the  peace 
•od  welfare  of  this  country  would  attempt  to  disturb,  either  by  direct  or 
by  insidious  means.'*  —  ^ha.  Reg^^  1834,  p.  341;  6uizot*s  Life  of  Peel, 
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Lord  Melbourne's  ministry,  still  fui-tber  estranged  from 
Sir  Robert  the  Radicals,  were  losing  ground  and  public  con- 
niStryl*'^  fidence,  when  they  were  suddenly  dismissed  by 
is^-as.  William  IV.*  This  precipitate  and  ill-advised 
measure  reunited  the  various  sections  of  the  liberal  party 
into  an  overwhelming  opposition.  Sir  Robert  Peel  vainly 
endeavored  to  disarm  them,  and  to  propitiate  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  by  promising  ample  measures  of  reform.'  tie 
went  so  far  in  this  direction,  that  the  old  school  of  Tories 
began  to  foresee  alarming  consequences  in  his  policy ; '  but 
his  opponents  recognized  the  old  Tory  party  in  disguise,— 
the  same  pei*sons,  tlie  same  instincts,  and  the  same  traditions. 
They  would  not  suffer  the  fruits  of  their  recent  victory  to  be 
wrested  from  them  by  the  king,  and  by  the  men  who  hjid 
resisted,  to  the  utmost,  the  extension  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation. His  ministry  was  even  distrusted  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley *  and  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  though  separated  from  the 
reformers,  were  not  yet  prepared  to  unite  their  fortunes  with 
the  untried  Conservatives. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  strengthened  his  minority  by  a  dissolu- 
Btote  of  p«r-  ^^oti ;  *  but  was  speedily  crushed  by  the  united 
Lord^Moi-  forces  of  the  opposition ;  and  Lord  Melbourne  was 
bourne.         restored   to   power.      His  second  administmtion 

1  Supi-a,  Vol.  1. 125. 

s  In  his  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Tamworth,  he  said  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Act  by  a  "  careful  review  of  insti- 
tutions, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  undertaken  in  a  friendly  temper,  combininf^ 
with  the  firm  maintenance  of  established  rights  the  correction  of  proved 
abuses  and  the  redress  of  real  grievances."  He  also  promised  a  fnir 
consideration  to  municipal  reform,  tlie  question  of  church  rates,  an«l  oth- 
er measures  affecting  the  Church  and  Dissenters.  —  Ann,  Rtg.,  1334,  p. 
339. 

«  Lord  Eldon  wrote,  in  March,  1835,  the  new  ministers,  "  if  they  do  not 
at  present  go  to  the  full  length  to  which  the  others  were  g<u*nj:,  will  at 
least  make  so  many  important  changes  in  ChurcA  and  State  (hat  nobody 
can  guess  how  far  the  precedents  they  establish  may  lead  to  changes  of  a 
veiy  formidable  kind  hereafter."  —  Twiss's  Life  of  Lnixl  JiUon,  iii.  244. 

«  By  the  death  of  bis  grandiather  in  Oct  1834,  be  had  become  Lord 
Bimley. 

*  Before  the  diasolation,  hia  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons  ouni' 
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was  again  exclusively  Whig,  with  the  single  exception  ot 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who,  holding  opinions  somewhnt  more 
advanced,  was  supposed  to  represent  the  Radical  party  in 
the  cabinet.  The  Whigs  and  Radicals  were  as  far  asundei 
as  ever  ;  but  their  differences  were  veiled  under  the  compre- 
hensive title  of  the  "  Liberal  party,"  which  served  at  once 
to  contrast  them  with  the  Conservatives,  and  to  unite  under 
one  standard  the  forces  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  £ng]isb 
Radicals,  and  the  Irish  followers  of  Mr.  O'Conneli. 

During  the  next  six  years,  the  two  latter  sections  of  tlia 
party  continued  to  urge  organic  changes,  which  were  resisted 
alike  by  Whigs  and  Conservatives.  Meanwhile,  Chartism 
in  England,  and  the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  increased 
that  instinctive  dread  of  democracy  which,  for  the  last  Gfty 
years,  had  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Tory  party.  Min- 
isters labored  earnestly  to  reform  political  and  social  abuses. 
They  strengthened  the  Church,  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, by  the  commutation  of  tithes:  they  conciliated  the  Dis- 
senters by  a  liberal  settlement  of  their  claims  to  religious 
liberty :  they  established  municipal  self-government  through- 
oat  the  United  Kingdom.  But,  placed  between  the  RadicaU 
on  one  side  and  the  Conservatives  on  the  other,  their  posi- 
tion was  one  of  continual  embarrassment.^  When  they  in- 
clined towards  the  Radicals,  they  were  accused  of  favoring 
democracy :  when  they  resisted  assaults  upon  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Bishops,  the  Church,  and  the  Constitutiou,  they 

bered  less  than  150;  in  the  New  Parliament,  they  exceeded  250;  and  tlie 
sopport  he  received  from  others,  who  desired  to  give  him  a  fair  trial, 
rwelled  this  minority  to  very  formidable  dimensions.  On  the  election  of 
Speaker,  he  was  beaten  by  ten  votes  only;  on  the  Address,  by  seven ;  anil 
ou  the  decisive  division,  upon  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Church,  by  thirty-three.  —  llaru.  Dtb.^  8d.  Ser.  xxvi.  224,  425, 
&c;  llnd.,  xxvii.  770;  Courts  and  Cab.  of  Will.  IV.  and  Vict,  ii.  IGi; 
Guizot's  Life  of  Peel,  72. 

1  The  relative  numbers  of  the  different  parties,  in  1837,  have  been  thus 
eomputed:  —  Whigs,  152;  Liberals,  100;  Badicals,  80  »=  332.  Tories,  W^\ 
Clrra^Toriea,  100;  Conservatives,  80  »  819. —CSotirto  and  CabineU  of  ]VUl 
IV.  and  Kurf.,  ii.  253. 
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were  denounced  by  their  own  extreme  follower?,  as  Tories* 
Nay,  80  much  was  their  resistance  to  further  constitutional 
changes  resented,  that  sometimas  Radicals  were  found  join- 
ing the  opposition  forces  in  a  division;*  and  Conservative 
candidates  were  preferred  to  Whigs,  by  Radical  and  Chartist 
electors.  The  liberal  measures  of  the  government  were  ac- 
cepted without  grace,  or  fair  acknowledgment;  and  when 
I  hey  fell  short  of  the  extreme  Radical  standard,  were  reviled 
as  worthless.^  It  was  their  useful  but  thankless  office  to  act 
as  mediators  between  extreme  opinions  and  parties,  whict 
would  otherwise  have  been  brought  into  perilous  conflict.' 
But  however  important  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  it  sacri* 
ficed  the  popularity  and  influence  of  the  party. 

Meanwhile  the  Conservatives,  throughout  the  country, 
CoDMrratiT*  ^ere  busy  in  reconstructing  their  party.  Their 
pMctioa.  organization  was  excellent:  their  agents  were 
zealous  and  active ;  and  the  registration  courts  attested  their 
growing  numbers  and  confidence.* 

There  were  diversities  of  opinion  among  different  sections 
of  this  party, — scarcely  less  marked  than  those  which  char- 
acterized the  ministerial  ranks,  —  but  they  were  lost  sight  of, 
for  a  time,  in  the  activity  of  a  combined  opposition  to  the 
government.  There  were  ultra-Tories,  ultra-Protestants,  and 
Orangemen,  who  had  not  forgiven  the  leaders  by  whom 
they  had  been  betrayed  in  1829.  There  were  unyielding 
politicians  who  remembered,  with  distrust,  the  liberal  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1835,  and  disapproved  the  tolerant 
spirit  in  which  he  had  since  met  the  Whig  measures  affect 

1  Edinb.  Rev.,  April,  1840,  283. 
«  JbicL,  p.  284. 

•  Bulwer  says:  **  They  clumsily  attempted  what  Machiavel  has  termed 
:he  finest  masterpiece  in  political  science, — *to  content  the  people  and  to 
manage  the  nobles.' "  — AVi^r/anc?  and  the  JCngltgh,  ii.  271.  But,  in  truth, 
their  principles  and  their  position  alike  dictated  a  middle  course. 

*  Sir  R.  Peel,  at  a  dinner  in  Merchant  Taylor's  Hall,  in  May,  1838,  raised 
the  not  very  exalted,  but  extremely  practical  cry  of  "  register,  register, 
register,"  which  was  responded  to  by  electionoering  agents  with  the  utmost 
alacrity. 
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mg  the  Established  Church  and  Dissenters.*  The  leaders 
were  appealing  to  the  judgment  and  sentiments  of  the  people, 
while  many  of  their  adherents  were  still  true  to  the  ancient 
traditions  of  their  party. 

But  these  diversities,  so  far  from  weakening  the  Conserva- 
tives while  in  opposition,  served  to  increase  their  strength, 
by  favoring  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  hopes  of  various 
classes.  Men  who  would  have  repealed  the  Catholic  Relief 
4.ct,  and  withheld  the  grant  for  Maynooth  ;  who  deemed  the 
Church  in  danger  from  the  aggressions  of  Dissenters  5  who 
regarded  protection  to  native  industry  as  the  cardinal  maxim 
of  political  economy ;  who  saw  in  progress  nothing  but  de- 
mocracy, —  were  united  with  men  who  believed  that  the  safety 
of  the  Church  was  compatible  with  the  widest  toleration  of 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  that  liberty  would  ward  off  democ- 
racy, and  that  native  industry  would  flourish  under  free 
trade.  All  these  men,  having  a  common  enemy,  were,  as 
yet,  united ;  but  their  divergences  of  opinion  were  soon  to 
be  made  manifest* 

Before  the  dissolution  of  1841,  they  had  become  more 
than  a  match  for  the  ministry  ;  and  having  gained  sir  Robert 
a  considerable  majority  at  the  elections,  they  were  m^^jjj^"* 
again  restored  to  power,  under  the  masterly  lead-  ^®*^ 
ership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Such  were  the  disrepute  and 
unpopularity  into  which  the  Whigs  had  fallen,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  commenced  his  labors  with  prospects  more 
hopeful  than  those  of  any  minister  since  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was 
now  joined  by  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the 
Earl  of  Ripon,  —  seceders  from  the  reform  ministry  of  Earl 
Grey.  He  combined  in  his  cabinet  men  who  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  old  Tory  school,  and  men  who  gave  prom- 
ise of  a  policy  as  liberal  and  progressive  as  the  Whigs  had 

I  Edinb.  Rev.,  April,  1840,  p.  288;  Ann.  Reg.,  1840,  pp  64,  71. 

a  A  reviewer  treating  in  April,  1840,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  party 
Mid :  ^  His  ostracism  may  be  distant,  but  to  ns  it  appears  to  be  certain.'*  * 
txSub  Stv.,  April,  1840,  p.  313. 
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ever  professed.  He  was  himself  prepared  for  measures  of 
wisdom,  and  the  highest  statesmanship ;  but  such  was  the 
constitution  of  his  party,  and  such  tlie  state  of  the  country, 
that  his  policy  was  soon  destined  to  destroy  his  own  power, 
and  annihilate  his  party. 

During  the  late  elections,  a  fixed  duty  on  com  bad  been 
Bin  ftM-tnuia  advocated  by  the  Whigs,  and  free  trade,  on  a  more 
poUoy.  extended    scale,   by   the   Corn-law   League    and 

many  liberal  supporters  of  Lord  Melbourne's  govern* 
mejit.  The  Conservatives,  as  a  body,  had  denounced 
the  impolicy  of  the.<e  measures,  and  claimed  protection  for 
native  industry.*  Their  main  strength  was  derived  from 
the  agricultural  classes,  who  regarded  any  relaxation  of  the 
protective  system  as  fatal  to  their  interests.  The  Conserva- 
tives  bad  taken  issue  with  the  Liberal  party,  on  the  policy 
of  protection,  and  had  triumphed.  But  the  necessities  dT 
the  country,  and  more  advanced  political  science,  were  de- 
manding increased  supplies  of  food,  and  an  enlarged  Held  for 
commerce  and  the  employment  of  labor.  These  were  wants 
which  no  class  or  party,  however  powerful,  could  long  with- 
stand ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  tlie  foresight  of  a  states- 
man, perceived  that  by  gradually  adopting  the  principles  of 
commercial  freedom,  he  could  retrieve  the  finances,  and  de- 
velop the  wealth  and  industry  of  his  country.  Such  a 
policy  being  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  supposed  interests 
of  bis  party,  and  not  yet  fully  accepted  by  public  opinion,  — 
he  was  obliged  to  initiate  it  with  caution.  The  dangers  of 
his  path  were  shown  by  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, —  the  representative  of  the  agricultural  interest,  — 
before  the  new  policy  had  been  announced.     In  1842,  the 

1  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  solicited  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  countrj*  in 
the  general  election  of  1841,  as  against  the  whole  free-trade  policy  embodied 
in  the  Whig  budget  of  that  year."  . . . .  "  This  budget,  so  scorned,  so  vilified, 
tliat  it  became  tlie  death-warrant  of  its  authors,  was  destined,  as  it  turned 
out,  to  be  not  the  trophy,  but  the  equipment  of  its  conquerors,—  as  the 
Indian,  after  a  victory,  dresses  himself  in  tlie  bloody  scalp  of  his  adver- 
lary."—  QuurUrfy  Rue.,  Sept.,  1846,  p.  564. 
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minister  maintained  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  upon  corn 
but  relaxed  its  prohibitory  operation.  His  bold  revision  of 
the  customs*  tariff  in  the  same  year,  and  the  passing  of  the 
Canada  Com  Bill  in  1843,  showed  how  little  his  views  were 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  his  party.  They  already 
distrusted  his  fidelity  to  protectionist  principles ;  while  they 
viewed  with  alarm  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Corn-law 
League,  and  the  successful  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  to  which  he  offered  a  dubious  resistance.^  la 
1845,  the  policy  of  free  trade  was  again  advanced  by  a  fur- 
ther revision  of  the  tariff.  The  suspicions  of  the  protection- 
ists were  then  expressed  more  loudly.  Mr.  Disraeli  declared 
protection  to  be  in  "  the  same  condition  that  Protestantism 
was  in  1828 ;  **  and  expressed  his  belief  **  that  a  Conservative 
government  was  an  organized  hypocrisy."  ' 

The  bad  harvest  of  this  year,  and  the  failure  of  the  po« 
tato  crop,  precipitated  a  crisis  which  the  Corn-  R^p^  ©f  th# 
law  League  and  public  opinion  must  erelong  have  ^^°^  '^'■* 
brought  about ;  and,  in  December,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed 
to  his  colleagues  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  ministry,  representing 
the  landed  interest,  should  at  once  adopt  a  policy  repugnant 
to  their  pledges  and  party  faith.  They  dissented  from  the 
advice  of  their  leader,  and  he  resigned.'  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  had  recently  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,*  was  commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  to  form 
a  government ;  but  failed  in  the  attempt ;  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  supported  by  all  his  colleagues  except  Lord  Stanley,* 

I  Lord  Pa]merstOD*9  speech,  Aug.  10th,  1842;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Sen,  Ixv. 
1S30;  Lard  Stanhope;  Jbid.,  hex.  578;  Goizot^s  Life  of  Peel,  107,  125,  220. 

<  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  bLXviii.  1028;  Disraeli's  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  7; 
Guizot's  Life  of  Peel,  235-240. 

*  Haos.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  Ixxxiii.  89;  PeePs  Mem.,  ii.  182-226;  Disraeli's 
Lord  G.  Bentinck,  21-81. 

*  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  London,  Nov.  22d,  1845;  PeePs  Mem.,  ii.  175. 
»  Peel's  Mem.,  ii.  226-251;  Disraeli's  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  30.     Lord 

WhamcliflTe  died  the  day  before  Sir  B.  Peel's  return  to  oftice.    Ann.  Keg., 
1M6,  Chron.  320. 
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resumed  ofRce ;  and  ventured,  in  the  face  of  a  protee- 
tionist  Parliament,  wholly  to  abandon  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion.* 

As  a  statesman,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  entitled  to  the  grat- 
Sir  Robert  itude  of  his  country.  No  other  man  could  then 
tions^wUh  his  *^^^®  passed  this  vital  measure,  for  which  he  sacri- 
P*^y-  ticed  the  confidence  of  followers  and  the  attach- 

ment  of  friends.  But,  as  the  leader  of  a  party,  he  wa« 
unfaithful  and  disloyal.  The  events  of  1829  were  repeated 
in  1846.  The  parallel  between  "  Protestantism  "  and  "  pro» 
tection  "  was  complete.  A  second  time  he  yielded  to  political 
necessity,  and  a  sense  of  paramount  duty  to  the  state ;  and 
found  himself  committed  to  a  measure,  which  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  party  by  opposing.  Again  was  he 
constrained  to  rely  upon  political  opponents  to  support  him 
against  his  own  friends.'  He  passed  this  last  measure  of 
his  political  life,  amid  the  reproaches  and  execrations  of  his 
party.  He  had  assigned  the  credit  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Act  to  Mr.  Canning,  whom  he  had  constantly  opposed  ;  and 
he  acknowledged  that  the  credit  of  this  measure  was  due  to 
*'  the  unadorned  eloquence  of  Richard  Cobden,"  —  the  apos- 
tle of  free  trade,  —  whom  he  had  hitherto  resisted.'  As  he 
had  braved  the  hostility  of  his  friends  for  the  public  good, 
the  people  applauded  his  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  —  felt 
for  him  as  he  writhed  under  the  scourging  of  his  merciless 
foes,  —  and  pitied  him  when  he  fell,  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  the  great  political  fabric  which  his  own  genius  had  recon* 
structed,  and  his  own  hands  had  twice  destroyed.^  But  every 
one  was  sensible  that,  so  long  as  party  ties  and  obligations 
hould  continue  to  form  an  essential  part  of  parliamentary 

1  Peers  Mem.,  ii.  259;  Disraeirs  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  49-57;  108,  204-207. 

3  See  his  own  memorandum  on  the  position  of  ministers,  June  2l8t,  1846; 
Mem.,  ii.  288;  Dbraell's  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  119,  &c. 

s  Hans.  Deb.,  dd  Sen,  Ixxxvii.  1054:  Disraeli's  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  307- 
810. 

*  Guizot*8  Life  of  Peel,  270, 889-298,  368;  Disraeli's  Lord  G.  Bentinck. 
159. 262.  288. 
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fovemment,  the  fiivt  statosman  of  his  age  had  forfeited  all 
future  claim  to  govern.* 

The  fallen  minister,  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  friends, 
^-  the  first  and  foremost  men  of  his  party,  —  were  separated 
forever  from  the  main  body  of  the  Conservatives. 

"  They  stood  aloof,  the  scan  remaining, 
Like  cliflfs  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ;  — 
But  neither  heat,  nor  Arost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been.** 

Men  of  all  parties,  whether  approving  or  condemnmg  the 

measures  of  1829  and  1846,  agreed  that  Sir  Rob-  ^,..  ^ 

,  Obligations  Off 

ert  Peel's  conduct  could  not  be  justified  uport  any  a  party 

of  the  conventional  principles  of  party  ethics. 
,  The  relations  between  a  leader  and  his  followers  are  those  ot 
mutual  confidence.  His  talents  give  them  union  and  force : 
their  numbers  invest  him  with  political  power.  They  tender, 
and  he  accepts,  the  trust,  because  he  shares  and  represents 
their  sentiments.  Viewing  affairs  from  higher  ground,  he 
may  persuade  them  to  modify  or  renounce  their  opinions,  in 
the  interests  of  the  state :  but,  without  their  concurrence,  he 
has  no  right  to  use  for  one  purpose  that  power  which  they 
have  intrusted  to  him  for  another.  He  has  received  a  limited 
authority,  which  he  may  not  exceed  without  ftirther  instruc- 
tions.    If,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  his  party,  he  believes 

^  On  quitting  office  he  said,  ^In  relinquishing  power  I  shall  leave  a 
oame  severely  censured,  I  fear,  by  many  who,  on  public  grounds,  deeply  re- 
gret tlie  severance  of  party  ties,  —  deeply  regret  that  severance,  not  fh)m 
interested  or  personal  motives,  but  fVom  the  firm  conviction  that  fidelity  to 
party  engagements,  the  exbtence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  par^,  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  instrument  of  government.** — Hans.  Dtb.,  dd  Sen,  Ixxzvii. 
1054. 

So  complete  was  the  alienation  of  the  Toiy  party  fVom  Sir  R.  Peel  that 
even  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  cooperated  with  him  in  the  repeal  ot 
the  com  laws,  concurred  with  Lord  Derby  in  opinion,  that  it  was  impossi* 
ble  that  he  should  «ver  place  himf^lf  at  the  head  of  his  party  again,  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  —  Spttck  of  Lord  Dei-by  <U  Liverpocl^  Oct.  29th, 
1859 
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the  public  welfare  to  demand  an  entire  change  of  policy,  it 
is  not  for  him  to  carry  it  out.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be  called 
upon  to  conceal  or  disavow  his  own  opinions ;  but  he  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  lead  the  forces  intrusted  to  his  command, 
—  still  less  to  seek  tiie  aid  of  the  enemy.  Elected  chief  of 
a  free  republic, —  not  its  dictator,  —  it  becomes  his  duty, 
honorably  and  in  good  faith,  to  retire  from  his  position,  with 
as  little  injury  as  may  be  to  the  cause  he  abandons,  and  to 
leave  to  others  a  task  which  his  own  party  allegiance  forbids 
him  to  attempt.* 

This  disruption  of  the  Conservative  party  exercised  an 
The  conserr-  important  influence  upon  the  political  history  of 
thJaifS'sir  *^®  succeeding  period.  Tlie  Whigs  were  restored 
R.  Peel.  to  power  under  Lord  John  Russell,  —  not  by 
reason  of  any  increase  of  their  own  strength,  but  by  the 
disunion  of  their  opponents.  The  Conservatives,  sudden- 
ly deprived  of  tlieir  leaders,  and  committed  to  the  hope- 
less cause  of  protection,  were,  for  the  present,  powerless. 
They  were  now  led  by  Lord  Stanley,  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  his  time,  who  had  been  the  first  to  separate  from 
Earl  Grey,  and  the  first  to  renounce  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In 
the  Commons,  their  cause  was  maintained  by  the  chivalrous 
devotion  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  the  powerful,  ver- 
satile, and  caustic  eloquence  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  —  the  two  fore- 
most opponents  of  the  late  minister.  But  they  were,  as  yet, 
without  spirit  or  organization,  —  disturbed  in  their  faith,  and 
repining  over  the  past  rather  than  hopeful  of  the  future.* 

Meanwhile  the  Whigs,  under  Lord  John  Russell,  were  ill 
The^vhi  In  *'  ^^®®  ^^^^  ^^^^^  more  advanced  supporters,  as 
©nice  under    they  had  been  under  Lord  Melbourne.     They  had 

Lord  J.  Rui-  •'  ''  . 

ieii,  1846-       nearly  worked  out  the  political  reforms  comprised 

in  the  scheme  of  an  aristocratic  party ;  and  Sir 

Robert  Peel  had  left  them  small  scope  for  further  experi- 

1  See  his  own  justification,  Mem.,  iL  163,  229,  811-325;  Dbraeli*8  Lcrd 
Gciorge  Bentinck.  31-33, 390,  &c. 
3  Disraeli's  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  79, 173,  &c. 
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ments  in  fiscal  legislation.  They  resisted,  for  a  time,  all  proj- 
ects of  change  in  the  representation ;  but  were  at  length 
driven,  by  the  necessities  of  their  position,  to  promise  a  fur 
ther  extension  of  the  franchise.^  With  parties  so  disunited, 
a  strong  government  was  impossible ;  but  Lord  J.  Russell's 
administration,  living  upon  the  distractions  of  the  Conserva 
tives,  lasted  for  six  years.  In  1852,  it  fell  at  the  first  touch 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  been  recently  separated  from 
his  colleagues.^ 

Power  was  again  within  the  reach  of  the  Conservativehy 
and  they  grasped  it.  The  Earl  of  Derby  •  was  a  ^^ 
leader  worthy  to  inspire  them  with  confidence ;  miotetry, 
but  he  had  the  aid  of  few  experienced  statesmen. 
Free  trade  was  flourishing ;  and  the  revival  of  a  protective 
policy  utterly,  out  of  the  question.  Yet  protection  was  still 
the  distinctive  principle  of  the  great  body  of  his  party.  He 
could  not  abandon  it,  without  unfaithfulness  to  his  friends : 
he  could  not  maintain  it,  without  the  certain  destruction  of 
his  government.  A  party  cannot  live  upon  memories  of  the 
past :  it  needs  a  present  policy  and  purpose ;  it  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  existing  views  and  needs  of  society.  But  the 
Conservatives  clung  to  the  theories  of  a  past  generation, 
which  experience  had  already  overthrown  ;  and  had  adopted 
no  new  principles  to  satisfy  the  sentiment  of  their  own  time* 
In  the  interests  of  his  party,  Lord  Derby  would  have  done 
well  to  decline  the  hopeless  enterprise  which  had  fallen  to 
his  lot.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  Conservatives. 
Divided,  disorganized,  and  unprepared,  —  without  a  popular 
cry,  and  without  a  policy,  —  their  failure  was  inevitable.  In 
vain  did  they  advocate  protection  in  counties,  and  free  trade 
in  towns.  In  vain  did  many  **  Liberal  Conservatives  "  out- 
bid their  Whig  opponents  in  popular  professions  :  in  vain  did 
others  avoid  perilous  pledges,  by  declaring  themselves  fol< 

1  Svpra,  Vol.  I.  367. 
«  Svpra,  Vol.  1. 136. 
•  Lord  Stanley  had  succeeded  his  fiither  in  the  earldom  in  1861 
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lowers  of  Lord  Derby,  whererer  he  might  lead  them.  They 
were  defeated  at  the  elections :  they  were  constrained  to  re- 
nounce the  policy  of  protection  :  *  they  could  do  little  to  gratify 
their  own  friends  ;  and  they  had  again  united  all  sections  of 
their  opponents. 
And  now  the  results  of  the  schism  of  1846  were  apparent. 
The  disciples  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  school  had  hitli- 
whijp  and  erto  kept  aloof  from  both  parties.  Having  lost 
derLord"""  their  eminent  leader,  they  were  free  to  form  new 
AberdMQ.  connections.  Distinguished  for  their  talents  and 
political  experience,  their  influence  was  considerable,  not- 
withstanding the  smalloess  of  their  following.  Their  ambi- 
tion had  been  checked  and  unsatisfied.  Their  isolation  had 
continued  for  six  years :  an  impassable  gulf  separated  them 
from  the  ConserTatives ;  and  their  past  career  and  present 
sympathies  naturally  attracted  them  towards  the  Liberal 
party.  Accordingly,  a  coalition  ministry  was  formed,  under 
Lord  Aberdeen,  comprising  the  Peelites,  —  as  they  were 
now  called,  —  the  Whigs,  and  Sir  William  Molesworth,  a 
representative  of  the  philosophical  school  of  Radicals.  It 
united  men  who  had  labored  with  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Earl  Grey,  and  Mr.  Hume*  The  Liberal  party  had 
gained  over  nearly  all  the  statesmanship  of  the  Conservative 
ranks,  without  losing  any  of  its  own.  Five-and-twenty  yeare 
before,  the  foremost  men  among  tlie  Tories  had  joined  Earl 
Qrey ;  and  now  again,  the  first  minds  of  another  generation 
were  won  over,  from  the  same  party,  to  the  popular  side.  A 
fusion  of  parties  had  become  the  law  of  our  political  system. 
The  great  principles  of  legislation,  which  had  divided  par* 
ties,  had  now  been  settled*  Public  opinion  had  accepted  and 
ratified  them  ;  and  the  disruption  of  party  ties  which  their 
adoption  had  occasioned,  brought  into  close  connection  the 
persons  as  well  as  principles  of  various  schools  of  poli- 
ticians. 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  S6r.,exxii.  6S7,  698;  cxxiii.  54,  40«. 
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No  administration,  in  modern  times,  had  been  stronger  in 
talent,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  parliamentary  sup-  |v_^^  ^ 
port,  than  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  Bat  the  union  fui  of  this 
of  parties,  which  gave  the  cabinet  outward  force, 
was  not  calculated  to  secure  harmony  and  mutual  confidence 
amongst  its  members.  The  Peelites  engrossed  a  preponder- 
ance, in  the  number  and  weight  of  their  offices,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  following,  which  was  not  borne  without  jeal- 
ousy by  the  Whigs.  Unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose  was 
wanting  to  the  material  strength  of  the  coalition  ;  and  in  lit- 
tle more  than  two  years,  discord,  and  the  disastrous  incidents 
of  the  Crimean  war,  dissolved  it 

Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell retired ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  intrusted  gepamtton  of 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry.  It  was  j^J^^'SJJJJJ. 
scarcely  formed,  when  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  »*on- 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  followed  their  Peel- 
ite  colleagues  into  retirement.  The  union  of  these  states- 
men with  the  Liberal  party,  —  so  recently  effected,  —  was 
thus  completely  dissolved.  The  government  was  again  re- 
duced to  the  narrower  basis  of  the  Whig  connection.  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  had  rejoined  it  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  the  Colonial  Office,  resigned  after  the  confer- 
ences at  Vienna,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  opposition.' 
Tlie  Radicals,  —  and  especially  the  peace  party,  —  pursued 
the  ministry  with  determined  hostility  and  resentment.  The 
Peelites  were  estranged,  critical,  and  unfriendly. 

The  ministerial  party  were  again  separated  into  their  dis- 
eordant  elements,  while  the  opposition  were  watch-  comMn&tioD 
ing  for  an  occasion  to  make  common  cause  with  jJiSiJtJie 
any  section  of  the  Liberals  against  the  govern-  =>*°*^''- 
ment  But  a  successful  military  administration,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Russia,  rendered  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  position   too  strong  to  be   easily  assailed.     For  two 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1855,  p.  15S,  ei  9€q. 
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years  he  maintained  his  ground,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
was  threatened.  Early  in  1857,  however,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  in  China,  he  was  defeated  by  a  combination 
of  parties.*  He  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends, 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  by  all  the  Peelites  who  had  lately 
been  his  colleagues,  and  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Conserva- 
tives.* Coalition  had  recently  formed  a  strong  government ; 
and  combination  now  brought  suddenly  together  a  powerful 
opposition.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Palmerston 
would  submit  to  a  confederation  of  parties  so  casual  and  in 
congruous.  He  boldly  appealed  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  routed  his  opponents  of  every  political  sec- 
tion.' 

In  the  new  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  minister 
Lord  Palmer-  ^^  *  national  party.  The  people  had  given  him 
fiStvfSd"'  '^*^*'*  confidence;  and  men,  differing  widely  from 
Budden&iL  q^q  another,  concurred  in  trusting  to  his  wisdom 
and  moderation.  He  was  the  people's  minister,  as  the  first 
William  Pitt  had  been  a  hundred  years  before.  But  the 
parties  whom  he  had  discomfited  at  the  election;*,  —  smart- 
ing under  defeat,  and  jealous  of  his  ascendency,  —  were 
ready  to  thrust  at  any  weak  place  in  his  armor.  In  1858, 
our  relations  with  France,  after  the  Orsini  conspiracy,  —  in- 
felicitously  involved  with  a  measure  of  municipal  legislation, 
—  suddenly  placed  him  at  a  disadvantage;  when  all  the  par- 
ties who  had  combined  against  him  in  the  last  Parliament, 
again  united  their  forces  and  overpowered  hiro.^ 

1  Previous  concert  between  the  diflTerent  parties  was  denied ;  and  combi- 
nation  is,  tlierefore,  to  be  understood  as  a  concurrence  of  opinion  and  of 
Aotes.  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  J.  Russell;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cxliv. 
1910,2322. 

^  The  majority  against  government  was  16 ;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser. ;  cxliv 
1846.    Ann.  Reg.,  1857,  ch.  iii. 

*  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Layard,  and  Mr.  Fox 
among  bis  Liberal  supporters,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Roundell-Palmer 
among  the  Peelites,  lost  their  seats.  — ^nn.  Reff.^  1857,  84. 

*  The  majority  against  him  was  19  —  Ayes,  216;  Noes,  234  —  Ann.  Reg., 
1858,  ch.  ii.:  Hans.  Deb..  3d  Ser..  cxlviii.  1S44 
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These  parties  had  agreed  in  a  single  vote  a^inst  the  min« 
ister ;  but  their  union  in  the  government  of  the 
ooantry  was  inconceivable.  The  Conservatives,  Mcond  minin- 
therefore,  as  the  strongest  party,  were  restored  to  *^* 
power,  under  the  Elarl  of  Derby.  The  events  of  the  last 
few  years  had  exemplified  the  fusion  of  parties  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  their  combination,  on  particular  occasions,  in 
opposition.  The  relations  of  all  parties  were  disturbed 
and  unsettled.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  that  their  principles 
Mere  no  less  undetermined*  The  broad  distinctions  between 
them  had  been  almost  efiaced ;  and  all  alike  deferred  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  rather  than  to  any  distinctive  policy  of  (heir  own. 
The  Conservatives  were  in  a  minority  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred,  as  compared  with  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party ;  * 
and  their  only  hopes  were  in  the  divided  councils  of  the  op- 
position, and  in  a  policy  which  should  satisfy  public  expecta- 
tions. Accordingly,  though  it  had  hitherto  been  their  char- 
acteristic principle  to  resist  constitutional  changes,  they  ao- 
cepted  Parliamentary  Reform  as  a  political  .necessity ;  and 
otherwise  endeavored  to  conform  to  public  opinion.  Foi 
the  first  session,  they  were  maintained  solely  by  the  disunion 
of  their  opponents.  Their  India  Bill  threatened  them  with 
ruin ;  but  they  were  rescued  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  of 
Lord  John  RusselL^  Their  despatch  disapproving  Lord 
Canning's  Oude  proclamation  imperilled  their  position  ;  but 
they  were  saved  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  by  a  powerful  diversion  in  their  favor,  concerted  by 
3Ir.  Bright,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  other  members  of  the 
opposition.*  It  was  clear  that,  however  great  their  intrinsic 
weakness,  they  were  safe  until  their  opponents  had  composed 
their  differences.  Early  in  the  following  session,  this  recon- 
ciliation was  accomplished ;  and  all  sections  of  the  Liberal 


1  Quarterly  Rev.,  civ.  517. 

*  Ann.  Reg.,  1858,  ch.  iii.;  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  cxllx.  858. 

•  Ann.  Reg.  1858,  ch.  iv. ;  Hans.  Deb.,  Sd  Ser.,  d.  944, 985. 
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party  concurred  in  a  resolution  fatal  to  tLe  Ministerial  Re« 
form  Bill.i 

Ministers  appealed  in  vain  to  tHe  country.  Their  own 
Lord  Palmer-  distinctive  principles  were  so  far  lost,  that  they 
Snirt^"**  were  unable  to  rely  upon  reactionary  sentiments 
18^*  against  constitutional  change ;  and  having  commit- 

ted themselves  to  popular  measures,  they  were  yet  outbidden 
by  their  opponents.  They  fell ;  *  and  Lord  Palmerston  was 
restored  to  power,  with  a  cabinet  representing,  once  more, 
every  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  fusion  of  parties,  and  concurrence  or  compromise  of 
rnsfoaof  principles,  was  continued.  In  1859,  the  Con- 
v^^^^'  ^ervatives  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
parliamentary  reform ;  and  in  1860,  the  Liberal  administra- 
tion which  succeeded  them,  were  oonstrained  to  abandon  it. 
Thirty  years  of  change  in  legislation,  and  in  social  progress, 
had  brought  the  sentiments  of  all  parties  into  closer  approxi- 
mation. Fundamental  principles  had  been  settled :  grave 
defects  in  the  kws  and  Constitution  had  been  corrected.  Tlie 
great  battle-fields  of  party  were  now  peaceful  domains,  held 
by  all  parties  in  common.  To  accommodate  themselves  to 
public  opinion.  Conservatives  had  become  liberal :  not  to  out* 
strip  public  opinion,  ultra-Liberals  were  forced  to  maint^m 
silence  or  profess  moderation. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Conservatives,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  ministerial  Liberals,  there  was  little  differ- 

Easential 

difference^  ence  of  policy  and  profcssious.  But  between  their 
MTVHtiTetand  respective  adherents,  there  were  still  essential  di- 
Ub«r»i8.  versities  of  political  sentiment  The  greater  num- 
ber of  Conservatives  had  viewed  the  progress  of  legislation 
—  which  they  could  not  resist  —  as  a  hard  necessity  :  they 

1  Supra,  Vol.  1.,  360.  It  was  moved  by  Lord  J.  Ruflsell,  and  supported 
hy  Ix>rd  Palmerston,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Sid- 
nej  Herbert,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Cardwell.  —  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser. 
eliU.  405. 

s  Hans.  Deb  .  8d  Sor.,  clir.  419. 
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had  accepted  it  gradgingljr,  and  in  an  nnfriendly  spirit, —  as 
defendants  submitting  to  the  adTerse  judgment  of  a  court, 
whence  there  is  no  appeal.  It  had  been  repugnant  to  the 
principles  and  traditions  of  tlieir  party  ;  and  they  had  yielded 
to  it  witiiout  conyiction.  **  He  that  consents  against  his  will, 
is  of  the  same  opinion  still;"  and  the  true  Conservative, 
silenced  but  not  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  his  opponents 
and  the  assent  of  his  leaders,  still  believed  that  the  world  was 
going  very  wrong,  and  regretted  the  good  old  times,  when  it 
was  less  headstrong  and  perverse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  party,  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress  from  the  beginning,  still 
maintained  it  with  pride  and  satisfaction, -^  approving  the 
past,  and  hopeful  of  the  future,  —  leading  public  opinion, 
rather  than  following  it,  and  representing  the  spirit  and  senti- 
ment of  the  age.  The  sympathies  of  one  party  were  still 
with  power  and  immutable  prescription  :  the  sympathies  of 
the  other  were  associated  with  popular  self-government  and 
a  progressive  policy  The  Conservatives  were  forced  to  con- 
cede as  much  liberty  as  would  secure  obedience  and  content* 
ment :  the  Liberals,  confiding  in  the  people,  favored  every 
liberty  that  was  consistent  with  security  and  order. 

At  the  same  time,  each  party  comprised  within  itself  dx" 
Tersities  of  opinion,  not  less  marked  than  those 
which  distmguished  it  from  the  other.  The  old  tioiM«ffMii 
constitutional  Whig  was  more  nearly  akin  to  the  ^"  ^' 
Liberal  Conservative,  than  to  many  of  his  democratic  allies 
Enlightened  statesmen  of  the  Conservative  connection  had 
more  principles  in  ccHomon  with  the  bold  disciples  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  than  with  the  halting  rear-rank  of  their  own 
Tory  followers. 

Such  diversities  of  opinion  among  men  of  the  same  par- 
ties, and  such  an  approach  to  agreement  between  men  of  op- 
posite parties,  led  attentive  observers  to  speculate  upon  fur- 
ther combination  and  fusion  hereafter.  A  free  representa- 
tion had  ^rought  together  a  Parliamant  refleoting  tht  varied 
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interests  and  sentiments  of  all  classes  of  the  people ;  and  the 
ablest  statesmen,  who  were  prepared  to  give  effect  to  the 
national  will,  would  be  accepted  as  members  of  the  national 
party,  by  whom  the  people  desired  to  be  govenied.  Loving 
freedom  and  enlightened  progress,  but  averse  to  democracy, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  had  learned  to  regard  the  strug- 
gles of  parties  with  comparative  indifference.  They  desired 
to  be  well  and  worthily  govemsd  by  statesmen  fit  to  accept 
their  honorable  service,  rather  than  to  assist  at  the  triumpl 
of  one  party  over  another. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  parties,  the  principles  by 
which  they  were  distinguished,  their  successes  and 
the  character  defeats,  their  coalitions  and  separations,  —  we  must 
Son  o(^"  not  overlook  some  material  changes  in  their  char- 
'*'*^'  acter  and  organization.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant have  arisen  fix>m  an  improved  representative  system, 
and  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  patronage. 

When  parliamentary  majorities  were  secured  by  combina- 
tions of  great  families,  acting  in  concert  with  the 

Fomi'T  aa-  ^         ^  ^       ^ 

■ociatioDa  of  Crown  and  aci;reeine:  in  the  constitution  of  the  sov- 
ernment,  the  organization  of  parties  was  due  rather 
to  negotiations  between  high  contracting  powers,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  offices,  honors,  and  pensions,  than  to  considera- 
tions of  policy,  statesmanship,  and  popularity.*  The  Crown 
and  aristocracy  governed  the  country ;  and  their  connections 

1  A  spirited,  bat  highly  colored,  sketch  of  this  condition  of  parties,  ap 
peared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  No.  350,  p.  754.  **  No  game  of  whist  h 
one  of  the  lordly  clubs  of  St.  James's  Square  was  more  exclusively  played. 
It  was  simply  a  question  whether  his  grace  of  Bedford  would  be  content 
with  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  the  cabinet;  or  whether  the  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
ham would  be  satisfied  with  two  fifths;  or  whether  the  Earl  of  Shelbume 
would  have  all,  or  share  his  power  with  the  Duke  of  Portland.  In  those 
barterings  and  borrowings  we  never  hear  the  name  of  the  nation:  no 
whisper  announces  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  people;  nor  is  there 
any  allusion,  in  its  embroidered  conclave,  to  its  interests,  feelings,  and 
necessities.  All  was  done  as  in  an  assemblage  of  a  higher  race  of  belngSi 
calmly  carving  out  the  world  for  them8e*v<^  a  tribe  of  epicurean  deities, 
with  the  cabinet  for  their  Olympoa.*' 
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and  nominees  in  the  House  of  G)mmon8  were  held  to  their 
partj  allegiance  by  a  profuse  dispensation  of  patronage. 
Men  independent  of  constituents  naturally  looked  up  to  the 
Crown  and  the  great  nobles,  —  the  source  of  all  honor  and 
profit.  Long  before  the  representation  was  reformed,  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  parliamentary  patronage  had  been 
corrected.  Oifices  and  pensions  had  been  reduced,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  civil  list  controlled,  and  political  corruption 
in  many  forms  abated.^  But  while  a  close  representative 
system  continued,  parties  were  still  compacted  by  family 
connections  and  interests,  rather  than  by  common  principles 
and  convictions.  The  Reform  Acts  modified,  but  did  net 
subvert,  this  organization.  The  influence  of  great  families, 
though  less  absolute,  was  still  predominant.  The  Constitu* 
tion  had  been  invigorated  by  more  popular  elements;  but 
society  had  not  been  shaken.  Rank  and  ancestral  property 
continued  to  hold  at  least  their  fair  proportion  of  power,  in  a 
mixed  government.  But  they  were  forced  to  wield  that 
power  upon  popular  principles,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  They  served  the  people  in  high  places,  instead  of 
ruling  them  as  irresponsible  masters. 

A  reformed  representation  and  more  limited  patronage 
have  had  an  influence,  not  less  marked,  upon  the  pontics  then 
organization  of  parties,  in  another  form.  When  '  ?«>*»«*<»• 
great  men  ruled,  in  virtue  of  their  parliamentary  interest 
they  needed  able  men  to  labor  for  them  in  the  field  of 
politics.  There  were  Parliaments  to  lead,  rival  statesmei 
to  combat,  foreign  ministers  to  outwit,  finances  to  economize 
fleets  and  armies  to  equip,  and  the  judgment  of  a  free  peo 
pie  to  satisfy.  But  they  who  had  the  power  and  patron 
age  of  the  Crown  in  their  hands,  were  often  impotent  ii 
debate,  drivellers  in  council,  dunces  in  writing  minutes  and 
despatches.  The  country  was  too  great  and  free  to  be  gov- 
emed  wholly  by  such  men  ;  and  some  of  their  patronage  ww 
therefore  spared  from  their  own  families  and  dtipendents,  ti 
1  See  $mfra.  Vol.  I.,  393-313;  also,  ch.  iv. 
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enoourage  eloquence  and  statesmanship  in  others.  They 
could  bestow  seats  in  Parliament  without  the  costs  of  an 
election  :  they  could  endow  their  able  but  needy  clients  with 
offices,  sinecures,  and  pensions ;  and  could  use  their  talents 
and  ambition  in  all  the  arduous  aifairs  of  state.  Politics  be- 
came a  dazzling  profession,  a  straight  road  to  fame  and  for« 
tune.  It  was  the  day-dream  of  the  first  scholars  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Westminster.  Men  of 
genius  and  eloquence  aspired  to  the  most  eminent  positions 
in  the  government :  men  of  administrative  capacity,  and  use- 
ful talents  for  business,  were  gratified  with  lucrative  but  less 
conspicuous  places  in  the  various  public  departments.  Such 
men  were  trained,  from  their  youth  upwards,  to  parliamen- 
tary and  official  aptitude ;  and  were  powerful  agents  in  the 
consolidation  of  parties*  Free  from  the  intrusion  of  constit* 
uents,  and  the  distractions  and  perils  of  contested  electionS| 
they  devoted  all  their  talents  and  energies  to  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  the  interests  of  their  party.  Lord  Chat^ 
ham,  the  brilliant  "  comet  of  horse,"  owed  the  beginning  of 
his  great  career  to  the  mythical  borough  of  Old  Sarum. 
Mr.  Burke  was  indebted  to  Loixl  Rockingham  for  a  field 
worthy  of  his  genius.  William  Pitt  entered  Parliament  as 
the  client  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  member  for  the  insig- 
nificant borough  of  Appleby.  His  rival,  Mr.  Fox,  found  h 
path  for  his  ambition,  when  little  more  than  nineteen  years 
of  age,*  through  the  facile  suffrages  of  Midhurst.  Mr.  Can- 
ning owed  his  introduction  to  public  life  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
bclect  constituency  of  Newport.  These  and  other  examples 
were  adduced,  again  and  again,  —  not  only  before  but  even 
smce  the  Reform  Act,  —  in  illustration  of  the  virtues  of  rot- 
ten boroughs.  Few  men  would  now  be  found  to  contend  that 
»uch  boroughs  ought  to  have  been  spared ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  attraction  of  so  much  taltnt  to  the  public 
service  went  far  to  redeem  the  vices  of  the  old  system  of 

I  He  WIS  nineteen  years  and  four  months  old,  and  spoke  before  he  was 
of  age.  —  iM-d  J,  JiuMitWi  Mem,  qf  Foae,  i.  61. 
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parliamenrarj  government  Genius  asserted  its  mastery; 
and  the  oligarchy  of  great  families  was  constrained  to  share 
Its  power  with  the  distinguished  men  whom  its  patronage  had 
first  brought  forward.  An  aristocratic  rule  was  graced  and 
|)opularized  by  the  talents  of  statesmen  sprung  from  the  peo- 
ple. Nay,  such  men  were  generally  permitted  to  take  the 
foremost  places.  The  territorial  nobles  rarely  aspired  to  the 
chief  direction  of  affairs.  The  Marquess  of  Rockingham 
was  by  his  character  and  principles,  as  well  as  by  his  emi- 
nent position,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Whig  party,' 
and  twice  accepted  the  office  of  premier;  but  the  Dukes  of 
Grafton  and  Portland,  who  filled  the  same  office,  were  mere- 
ly nominal  ministers.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  another 
head  of  a  great  house,  who  became  first  minister.  With 
these  exceptions,  no  chief  of  a  great  territorial  family  pre- 
sided over  the  councils  of  the  state,  from  the  fall  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  in  1762,  till  the  ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
in  1852.*  Even  in  their  own  privileged  chamber,  eminent 
lawyers  and  other  new  men  generally  took  the  lead  in 
debate,  and  constituted  the  intellectual  strength  of  their 
order. 

How  difierent  would  hare  been  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
English  history,  if  the  nobles  had  failed  to  asso- 
ciate  with  themselves  these  brilliant  auxiliaries !  OtTonbie  to 
Their  union  was  a  conspicuous   homage  to  free- 
dom.    The  public  liberties  were  also  advanced  by  the  con- 
flicts of  great  minds  and  the  liberal  sympathies  of  genius.* 

1  Rockingham  Mem.,  il.  245;  Lord  J.  RusselPs  Life  of  Fox,  i.  319. 

^  Earl  Qrey  was  tlie  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Whigs,  irrespeetirely 
of  his  rank. 

>  On  the  29th  March,  1859,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  an  eloquent  speech  upon 
Lord  Derby*s  Reform  Bill,  asked,  ^  Is  it  not,  under  Providence,  to  be  at* 
tributed  to  a  succession  of  distinguished  statesmen,  introduced  at  an  early 
age  into  this  House,  and,  once  made  known  in  this  House,  securing  to 
themselves  the  general  favor  of  their  countr}'men,  that  we  enjoy  our  pres- 
ent extension  of  popular  liberty,  and,  above  all,  the  durable  form  which 
that  liberty  has  assumed?"  —//ans.  i>e6.,  8d  Ser.,  diii.  1059. 

An  able  reviewer  has  lately  said  that  ^  historians  will  re€<>gnize  thi 
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But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  system  which  they  em« 
bellished  was  itself  opposed  to  freedom ;  and  that  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  dominant  partj,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
two  last  Greorges,  exercised  all  their  talents  in  maintaining 
principles,  which  have  since  been  condemned  as  incompatible 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  without  their  aid,  the  effete  ai-istocracy,  whose 
cause  they  espoused  and  whose  ranks  they  recruited,  would 
have  been  unable  to  hold  out  so  long  against  the  expanding 
intelligence  and  advancing  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  prizes  of  public  life  were  gradually  diminished :  pen- 
M^»  ^^    sions  and  sinecures  were  abolished :  offices  reduced 

JSMCCI  or  Blip* 

pre-sionof     in  number  and   emolument;  and   at  length,  the 

rotten  bor-  ,        .  o     » 

oughsupoD  greater  part  of  the  nomination  boroughs  were 
^  *  swept  away.  These  privileged  portals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  now  closed  against  the  younger 
son,  the  aspiring  scholar,  and  the  ambitious  leader  of  a 
university  debating  club.  These  candidates  were  now  sup- 
planted by  men  of  riper  age,  by  nmn  versed  in  other  busi- 
ness and  disinclined  to  learn  a  new  vocation,  by  men  who 
had  already  acquired  fame  or  fortune  elsewhere,  by  men  to 
whom  Parliament  was  neither  a  school  nor  a  profession,  but 
a  public  tiust.^  Such  men  looked  to  their  constituents  and 
to  public  opinion,  rather  than  to  the  leaders  of  parties,  of 
whose  favors  they  were  generally  independent.  In  parties 
composed  of  such  materials  as  these,  the  same  discipline  and 

■hare  which  a  privileged  and  endowed  profession  of  politics  had  in  the 
growth  of  English  freedom  and  greatness,  between  the  accession  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  and  the  Reform  Bill."  —  Edinb.  Rev.^  April  1861,  p. 
368. 

1  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  general  standard  of  instruction  and  ac- 
complishment was  superior  under  the  system  of  nomination.  Wraxall 
taj^,  **  Mr.  Pitt,  wlio  well  knew  how  large  a  part  of  his  audience,  especial- 
ly among  the  countiy  gentlemen,  were  little  conversant  in  the  writings  of 
the  Augustan  age,  or  familiar  with  Horace,  always  displayed  great  caution 
in  borrowing  from  those  classic  sources.". . .  .**  Barr^  usually  condescended, 
whenever  he  quoted  Latin,  to  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  mem 
bers."— //«<.  Mem.,  iii.  318. 
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unitj  of  parpoee  could  not  be  maintained.  Leaders  sought 
to  secure  the  adherence  of  their  followers,  bj  a  policy  which 
they  and  their  constituents  alike  approved.  They  no  longer 
led  r^ular  armies;  but  commanded  bodies  of  volunteers. 
This  change  was  felt  less  by  the  Conservatives  than  by  the 
Liberal  party.  Their  followers  sat  for  few  of  the  large 
towns.  They  mainly  represented  counties  and  boroughs  con- 
nected with  the  landed  interest :  they  were  homogeneous  in 
character,  and  comprised  less  diversities  of  social  position 
and  pretensions.  Their  confederation,  in  short,  resembled 
that  of  the  old  rigittte.  These  circumstances  greatly  aided 
their  cause.  They  gained  strength  by  repose  and  inaction : 
while  their  opponents  were  forced  to  bid  high  for  the  support 
of  their  disunited  bands,  by  constant  activity,  and  by  fre- 
quent concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  extreme  members 
of  their  party. 

A  moral  cause  has  further  favored  the  interests  of  the  Con- 
servatives. Conservatism  is  the  normal  state  of  co^,^,^^ 
most  minds  after  ^hj  years  of  age, — resulting  not  ««»  o'««^ 
80  much  from  experience  and  philosophy,  as  from  the  natural 
temperament  of  age.  The  results  of  a  life  have  then  been 
attained.  The  rich  and  prosperous  man  thinks  it  a  very  good 
world  Uiat  we  live  in,  and  fears  lest  any  change  should  spoil 
it  The  man  who  has  struggled  on  with  less  success,  begins 
to  weary  of  further  efforts.  Having  done  his  best  to  very 
little  purpose,  he  calmly  leaves  the  world  to  take  care  of 
itsetf.  And  to  men  of  this  conservative  age  belongs  the  great 
bulk  of  the  property  of  the  country. 

Whatever  the  difficulties  of  directing  parties  so  constituted, 
the  new  political  conditions  have,  at  least,  con-  stetesmen 
tribated  to  improved  government,  and  to  a  more  ^fl^i\y^ 
vigilant  regard  to  the  public  interests.  It  has  been  *®°"- 
observed,  however,  that  the  leading  statesmen  who  have  ad- 
ministered affairs  since  the  Reform  Act,  had  been  trained 
under  the  old  organization  ;  and  that  as  yet  the  representa 
tives  of  the  new  system  have  not  given  tokens  of  future  emi 

VOL.  IL  7 
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nence.^  Yet  there  bas  been  no  lack  of  young  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Reform  Act  left  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  the  territorial  interest  for  promoting  rising  talent ; 
and  if  thej  have  not  been  turned  to  good  account,  the  men, 
and  not  the  Constitution,  have  been  at  fault.  Who  is  to 
l>lame,  if  young  men  have  shown  less  of  ambition  and  ear- 
nest purpose,  than  the  youth  of  another  generation  :  if  those 
qualified  by  position  and  talents  for  public  life,  prefer  case 
and  enjoyment  to  the  labors  and  sacrifices  which  a  career  of 
usefulness  exacts?  Let  us  hope  that  the  resources  of  an 
enlightened  society  will  yet  call  forth  the  dormant  energies 
of  rising  orators  and  statesmen.  Never  has  there  been  a 
fairer  field  for  genius,  ambition,  and  patriotism.  Nor  is  Par- 
liament the  only  school  for  statesmanship.  Formerly,  it  re- 
claimed young  men  from  the  race-course,  the  prize-ring,  and 
the  cockpit.  Beyond  its  walls  there  was  little  political  knowl- 
edge and  capacity.  But  a  more  general  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, greater  freedom  and  amplitude  of  discussion,  the  ex- 
pansion of  society,  and  the  wider  organization  of  a  great 
community,  have  since  trained  thousands  of  minds  in  political 
knowledge  and  administrative  ability ;  and  already  men, 
whose  talents  have  been  cultivated  and  accomplishments  ac- 
quired in  other  schools,  have  sprung  at  once  to  eminence  in 
debate  and  administration.  But  should  the  public  service  be 
found  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  ministers  already  trained  in 
political  life,  leaders  of  parties  and  independent  constituen- 
cies will  learn  to  bring  forward  competent  men  to  serve  their 
country.  Nor  are  such  men  wanting  among  classes  inde- 
pendent in  fortune,  and  needing  neither  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  nor  any  prize  but  that  of  a  noble  ambition. 

It  has  been  noticed  elsewhere,*  that  while  the  number  of 

places  held  by  members  of  Parliament  was  being 

instrument  of  continually  reduced,  the  general  patronage  of  the 

government  had  been  extended  by  augmented  ea^ 

1  Sir  John  Walshes  Pamphlet  on  the  Reform  Bill,  1860. 
«  Vol.  I.,  138,  295-2J)8. 
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tablishments  and  expenditure.  But  throughout  these  changes, 
patronage  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  organization  of 
parties.  It  has  ever  been  used  to  promote  the  interests  and 
consolidate  the  strength  of  that  party  in  which  its  distribu- 
tion happened  to  be  vested.  The  higher  appointments  oflTer- 
ed  attractions  and  rewards  to  the  upper  classes  for  their 
political  support.  The  lower  appointments  were  not  less  in- 
fluential with  constituencies.  The  offer  of  places,  as  a  cor- 
rupt inducement  to  vote  at  elections,  has  long  been  recognized 
by  the  legislature  as  an  insidious  form  of  bribery.^  But 
without  committing  any  offence  against  the  law,  patronage 
has  been  systematically  used  as  the  means  of  rewarding  past 
political  service,  and  insunng  future  support.  The  greater 
part  of  all  local  patronage  has  been  dispensed  through  the 
hands  of  members  of  Parliament,  supporting  the  ministers 
of  the  day.  They  have  claimed  and  received  it  as  their 
right ;  and  have  distributed  it,  avowedly,  to  strengthen  their 
political  connection.  Constituents  have  learned  too  well  to 
estimate  the  privileges  of  ministerial  candidates,  and  the 
barren  honors  of  the  opposition ;  and  the  longer  a  party  has 
enjoyed  power,  the  more  extended  has  become  its  influence 
with  electors. 

The  same  cause  has  served  to  perpetuate  party  distinctions 
among  constituent  bodies,  apart  from  varieties  of  interests 
and  principles.  The  ministerial  party  are  bound  together  by 
favors  received  and  expected :  the  party  in  opposition  — 
smarting  under  neglect  and  hope  deferred  —  combine  against 
their  envied  rivals,  and  follow,  with  all  the  ardor  of  self- 
interest,  the  parliamentary  leaders,  who  are  denied  at  once 
the  objects  of  their  own  ambition,  and  the  power  of  befriend- 
ing their  clients.  Hence,  when  the  principles  of  contending 
parties  have  seemed  to  be  approaching  agreement,  their  in- 
terests have  kept  them  nearly  as  far  asunder  as  ever. 

The  principle  of  competition,  lately  applied  to  the  distri-* 

1  9  Geo.  II.  c.  S4;  49  Geo.  III.  c.  118,  &c.;  Rogers  on  Elections,  316 
147 
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bution  of  offices,  hat  threatened  to  subTert  the  established 
Bifectof  influence  of  patronage.  With  open  competitioOy 
^u^r^^  candidates  owe  nothing  to  ministers.  In  this  way, 
touto.  ^^  eivil  and  medical  services  of  India,  the  scien- 
tific corps  of  the  army,  and  some  civil  departments  of  the 
state,  have  already  been  lost  to  ministers  of  the  crown.  This 
loss,  however,  has  been  compensated  by  the  limited  competi- 
tion introduced  into  other  departments.  There,  for  every 
vacancy,  a  minister  nominates  three  or  more  candidates. 
The  best  is  chosen ;  and,  with  the  flame  number  of  offices, 
the  patronage  of  the  minister  is  multiplied.  Two  of  his 
nominees  are  disappointed ;  but  the  patron  is  not  the  less  en- 
titled to  their  gratitude.  He  laments  their  failure,  but  could 
not  avert  it.     Their  lack  of  proficiency  is  no  fault  of  his. 

In  the  history  of  parties,  there  is  much  to  deplore  and 
R«Tkw  of  ttM  condemn  :  but  more  to  approve  and  to  commend, 
miritoli  ^®  observe  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature  arous- 
v^^J'  ed,  —  "envy,  hatred,  malice,  and   all   uncharita- 

bleness.**  We  see  the  foremost  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
contending  with  the  bitterness  of  foreign  enemies,  reviling 
each  other  with  cruel  words,  misjudging  the  conduct  of  emi- 
nent statesmen  and  pursuing  them  with  vindictive  animosity. 
We  see  the  whole  nation  stirred  with  sentiments  of  anger 
and  hostility.  We  find  factious  violence  overcoming  patriot- 
ism ;  and  ambition  and  self-interest  prevailing  over  the  high- 
est obligations  to  the  state.  We  reflect  that  party  rule  ex- 
cludes one  half  of  our  statesmen  from  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  condemns  them  —  however  wise  and  capable 
—  to  comparative  obsicurity  and  neglect.  We  grieve  that 
the  first  minds  of  every  age  should  have  been  occupied  in 
collision  and  angry  conflict,  instead  of  laboring  together  for 
the  common  weal. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  we  find  that  government  without 
party  is  absolutism,  —  that  rulers,  without  opposition,  may 
be  despots.  We  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  that  we  owe 
to  party  most  of  our   rights  and  liberties.     We  recognise 
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in  the  fierce  contentions  of  onr  ancestors,  the  conflict  of 
great  principles,  and  the  final  triumph  of  freedom.  We 
glory  in  the  eloquence  and  noble  sentiments  which  the  rivalry 
of  contending  statesmen  has  inspired.  We  admire  the  cour- 
age with  which  power  has  been  resisted  ;  and  the  manly  res- 
olution and  persistence  by  which  popular  rights  have  been 
establbhed.  We  observe  that,  while  the  undue  influence  of 
the  crown  has  been  restrained,  democracy  has  been  also  held 
in  check.  We  exult  in  the  final  success  of  men  who  have 
suffered  in  a  good  cause.  We  admire  the  generous  friend 
ships,  fidelity,  and  self-sacrifice,  —  akin  to  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism, —  which  the  honorable  sentiments  of  party  have 
called  forth.^  We  perceive  that  an  opposition  may  often 
serve  the  country  far  better  than  a  ministry  ;  and  that  where 
its  principles  are  right,  they  will  prevail.  By  argument  and 
discussion  truth  is  discovered,  public  opinion  is  expressed, 
and  a  free  people  are  trained  to  self-government.  We  feel 
that  party  is  essential  to  representative  institutions.  Every 
interest,  principle,  opinion,  theory,  and  sentiment,  finds  ex- 
pression. The  majority  governs ;  but  the  minority  is  never 
without  sympathy,  representation,  and  hope.  Such  being 
the  two  opposite  aspects  of  party,  who  can  doubt  that  good 
predominates  over  evil  ?  Who  can  fail  to  recognize  in  party 
the  very  life-blood  of  freedom  ? 

1  ^  The  best  patriots  in  the  greatest  commonwealths  have  always  com- 
mended and  promoted  such  connections.  Jdem  ieniire  de  republicd  was 
with  them  a  principal  ground  of  friendship  and  attachment:  nor  do  I  knew 
any  other  capable  of  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more  pleasing,  more  honor- 
able, and  more  virtuous  habitudes.'*  —  Burhe'i  PreseiU  DkoonUmU^  Work$^ 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

Freedom  of  Opinion  the  greatest  of  Liberties,  and  last  acquired :«  Flu 
Press  under  the  Censorship,  and  afterwards: — Its  Contests  with  Govern- 
ment earlj  in  the  Reign  of  George  IIL:  —  Wilkes  and  Junius: — Rights 
of  Juries  X  — Mr.  Fox*s  Libel  Act: — Public  Meetings,  Associations,  and 
Political  Agitation:  — Progress  of  Free  Discussion,  1760-1792 :  — Re- 
action caused  by  French  Revolution  and  English  Democracy:  — 
Repressive  Policy,  1792-1799 :  — The  Press  until  the  Regency. 

We  now  approach  the  greatest  of  all  our  liberties, — 
Fwedom  of  liberty  of  opinion.  We  have  to  investigate  the 
SmtMfcrf*  development  of  political  discussion,  to  follow  its 
Uberties.  contests  with  power,  to  observe  it  repressed  and 
discouraged,  but  gradually  prevailing  over  laws  and  rulers, 
until  the  enlightened  judgment  of  a  free  people  has  become 
the  law  bj  which  the  state  is  governed. 

Freedom  in  the  governed  to  complain  of  wrongs,  and 
FtM  discus-  readiness  in  rulers  to  redress  them,  constitute 
Sb^^ tobt  the  ideal  of  a  free  state.  Philosophers  and  states- 
»««^i«®d.  men  of  all  ages  have  asserted  the  claims  of  lib- 
erty of  opinion.^     But  the  very  causes   which  have   tilled 

1  "  Oi;re  U  toO  Koafiov  rdv  ffXioVf  o^re  U  r^f  naiSeiac  &preov  r^  ^afh 
Iniaiav," — Socrates,  Stobei  Florilegium.  Ed.  Gaisford,  i.  328.  Translated 
thusby  Gilbert  Wakefield:  — **  The  sun  might  as  easily  be  spared  from 
the  universe,  as  free  speech  from  the  liberal  institutions  of  society.'* 

*•  Ohdkv  &v  elij  Tcig  i'kevdepovi  ful^ov  MxVf^  fov  crepea&cu  r^c  ^of*- 
Pnaiac"  —  Detnotihenes.  Jbid.,  323;  translated  by  the  same  eminent 
scholar:  —  "No  greater  calamity  could  come  upon  a  people  than  the 
privation  of  free  speech." 

"  TobTuev^epov  d*  kiulvo  el  tic  i^eAct  noTiet 
XffilOTinf  n  pauXevfi*  dg  fdaov  ^peiv,  kxtJV*' 

This  is  true  liberty,  when  free-bom  men. 
Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  frie. 

FAmp\(tft 
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enliglitened  thinkers  with  admiration  for  this  liberty,  have 
provoked  the  intolerance  of  ralers.  It  was  nobly  said  by 
Erskine,  that  ^  other  liberties  are  held  under  governments, 
bat  the  liberty  of  opinion  keeps  governments  themselves  in 
due  subjection  to  their  duties.  This  has  produced  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  tnith  in  every  age ;  and  the  world  has  been  only 
purged  from  ignorance  with  the  innocent  blood  of  those  who 
have  enlightened  it."  *  The  church  has  persecuted  freedom 
of  thought  in  religion :  the  state  has  repressed  it  in  politias. 
Everywhere  authority  has  resented  discussion,  as  hostile 
to  its  own  sovereign  rights.  Hence,  in  states  otherwise  free, 
liberty  of  opinion  has  been  the  last  political  privilege  which 
the  people  have  acquired. 

When  the  art  of  printing  had  developed  thought,  and  multi- 
plied the  means  of  discussion,  the  press  was  sub*  cenmnbipor 
jected,  throughout  Europe,  to  a  rigorous  censorship.  "*®  p™"" 
First,  the  church  attempted  to  prescribe  the  bounds  of 
liuman  thought  and  knowledge  ;  and  next,  the  state  assumed 
the  same  presumptuous  office.  No  writings  were  suffered  to 
be  published  without  the  imprimatur  of  the  licenser ;  and 
the  printing  of  unlicensed  works  was  visited  with  the  severest 
punishments. 

After  the  reformation  in  England,  the  crown  assumed  the 
right  which  the  church  had  previously  exercised,  of  prohib- 
iting the  printing  of  all  works  *'  but  such  as  should  be  Hrst 
seen  and  allowed."  The  censorship  of  the  press  became 
part  of  the  prei*ogative ;  and  printing  was  further  restrained 
by  patents  and  monopolies.  Queen  Elizabeth  interdicted 
printing  save  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.' 

^  For  this  is  not  the  liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that  no  grievance  evei 
should  arise  in  the  commonwealth,  —  that  let  no  man  in  the  world  expect : 
but  when  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily 
reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  attained  that  wise  men 
look  for."  —  3//////n'«  Areo/fogeliat,  Works,  iv.  896;  Ed.  1851. 

*^  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue,  freely  ncccirdiug  tr 
conscience,  above  all  liberties."  —  Jbid.,  4^ 

^  Erskine's  speech  for  Paine. 

«  State  Tr    i.  1263. 
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But  the  minds  of  men  had  been  too  deeply  stirred  f« 


Tnete,  flying 


submit  to  ignorance  and  lethargy.  They  thirsted 
itMUZ  and"'*  after  knowledge ;  and  it  reached  them  through  the 
""•^■^P*^  subtle  agency  of  the  press.  The  theological  con- 
troversies of  «the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  political  conflicts 
of  the  seventeenth,  gave  birth  to  new  forms  of  literature* 
The  heavy  folio,  written  for  the  learned,  was  succeeded  by 
the  tract  and  flying  sheet,  —  to  be  read  by  the  multitude. 
At  length,  the  printed  sheet,  continued  periodically,  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  news-letter  or  newspaper. 

The  first  example  of  a  newspaper  is  to  be  found  late  in  the 
The  preH  ^*S"  ^^  Jamcs  I.,* — a  period  most  inauspicious  for 
sSuwrto!"  *^®  press.  Political  discussion  was  silenced  by  the 
licenser,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  dungeon,  the  pil- 
lory, mutilation,  and  branding.  Nothing  marked  more  deeply 
the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  two  first  Stuarts  than  their  bar- 
barous persecutions  of  authors,  printers,  and  the  importers 
of  prohibited  books :  nothing  illustrated  more  signally  the 
love  of  freedom,  than  the  heroic  courage  and  constancy 
with  which  those  persecutions  were  borne. 

The  fall  of  the  Star  Chamber*  augured  well  for  the  liberty 
Th«  conunon-  ^^  ^^®  press ;  and  the  great  struggle  which  en» 
^v^^*  sued,  let  loose  the  fervid  thoughts  and  passions  of 

society  in  political  discussion*  Tracts  and  newspapers  en- 
tered hotly  into  the  contest  between  the  Court  and  Parlia- 
ment.'   The  Parliament,  however,  while  it  used  the  press 

1  The  Weekly  Newes,  May  23d,  1623,  printed  for  Nicholas  Bourne  and 
Thomas  Archer.  The  English  Mercuric,  1688,  in  the  British  Museum, 
once  believed  to  be  the  first  English  newspaper,  has  since  been  proved  a 
fabrication.  —  Letter  to  Mr.  Panbud  by  T.  Watts^  of  the  BntUh  Museum, 
1839;  Disraeli's  Cariosities  of  Literature,  Uth  Ed.,  i.  178;  Hunt's  Fourth 
Estate,  i.  83. 

«  Februaiy  1641. 

*  Upwards  of  30,000  political  pamphlets  and  newspapers  were  issued  from 
the  press  between  1640  and  the  restoration.  They  were  collected  by  Mr. 
Thomasson,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  bound  up  in  2000  v<  1* 
umtA,  —  Kniyht'B  Old  Printer  and  Modem  Prtst,  199;  DivaeU's  Cmr.  J 
LUerature  i.  175. 
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as  an  instrament  of  partj,  did  not  affect  a  spirit  of  toler* 
afion.  It  passed  severe  orders  and  ordinances  in  restraint 
of  printing;^  and  would  have  silenced  all  royalist  and 
prelatical  writers.  In  war  none  of  the  enemy's  weapons 
were  likely  to  be  respected;  yet  John  Milton,  looking  be- 
yond the  narrow  bounds  of  party  to  the  great  interests 
of  troth,  ventured  to  brand  its  suppression  by  the  licenser, 
as  the  slajring  of  ^  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life.**  * 

The  restoration  brought  renewed  trials  upon  the  press. 
The  Licensing  Act  placed  the  entire  control  of  ^ 

....  •      ^         .  Th«pr8« 

pnnting  in  the  government'  In  the  narrow  after  the 
spirit  of  Elizabeth,  printing  was  confined  to  Lon- 
don, Tork,  and  the  Universities,  and  the  number  of  master- 
printers  limited  to  twenty.  The  severe  provisions  of  this  act 
were  used  with  terrible  vindictiveness.  Authors  and  printers 
of  obnoxious  works  were  hung,  quartered  and  mutilated, 
exposed  in  the  pillory  and  flogged,  or  fined  and  imprisoned, 
according  to  the  temper  of  their  judges :  ^  their  productions 
were  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  Freedom  of  opin- 
ion was  under  interdict:  even  news  could  not  be  pub- 
lished without  license.  Nay,  when  the  Licensing  Act  had 
been  sufiered  to  expire  for  a  while,  the  twelve  judges, 
under  Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  declared  it  to  be  criminal, 
at  common  law,  to  publish  any  public  news,  whether  true 
or  false,  without  the  king's  license.  *  Nor  was  this  mon- 
strous opinion  judicially  condemned,  until  the  better  times 

I  Orders  Jane  Uth,  1642;  Aug.  96th,  1642;  Husband's  Ord.,  591;  Oi>* 
linance,  June,  1643;  Pari.  Hist.,  iU.  181;  Ordinance,  Sept  80th,  1647; 

arl.  Hist,  iii.  780;  Kushworth,  ii.  957,  &c.;  Further  Ordinances,  1649 
and  1652;  Scobell,  i.  44, 134;  U.  dS,  280. 

*  Areopagetiea;  a  Speech  for  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  Works 
Iv.  400;  Ed.  1851. 

s  13  &  14  Chas.  II.  c  38. 

*  St  Tr.,  vi.  514.  The  sentence  upon  John  Twjm,  a  poor  printer,  wai 
one  of  revolting  brutality;  St  Tr.,  vi.  669;  Keach*scase,  pillory,  76.,  710 
Cases  of  Harris,  Smith,  Curtis,  Carr,  and  Collier,  76.,  viL  926-1043,  1111, 
1188. 

«  Can^s  Case,  1680;  Sute  Trials,  vii.  999. 
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of  that  constitutional  judge.  Lord  Camden.^  A  monopoly 
in  news  being  created,  the  public  were  lefl  to  seek  intelli- 
gence in  the  official  summary  of  the  ^  London  Grazette.** 
The  press,  debased  and  enslaved,  took  refuge  in  the  licen- 
tious ribaldry  of  that  age.'  James  11.  and  his  infamous 
judges  carried  the  Licensing  Act  into  effect,  with  barbarous 
severity.  But  the  revolution  brought  indulgence  even  to 
the  Jacobite  press;  and  when  the  Commons,  a  few  years 

-_.  ^  ^  later,  refused  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act,*  a 
BxpIratloD  of  , .        ^    ,  -  ,  . 

UcenriM       ccnsorship  of  the  press  was  forever  renounced  by 

the  law  of  England. 
Henceforth  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  theoretically  es- 
tablished Every  writing  could  be  freely  published ; 
(hw  preM  but  at  the  peril  of  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  libel 
"*****°^'  laws.  The  administration  of  justice  was  indeed  im- 
proved. Scroggs  and  Jeffreys  were  no  more ;  but  the  law 
of  libel  was  undefined,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber had  been  accepted  as  the  rule  of  Westminster  Hall. 
To  speak  ill  of  the  government  was  a  crime.  Censure  of 
ministei*s  was  a  reflection  upon  the  king  himself.*  Hence 
the  first  aim  and  use  of  free  discussion  was  prohibited  by 
law.  But  no  sooner  had  the  press  escaped  from  the  grasp 
of  the  licenser,  than  it  began  to  give  promise  of  its  future 
energies.  Newspapers  were  muhiplied:  news  and  gossip 
freely  circulated  among  the  people.* 

With  the  reign  of  Anne  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history 

of  the   press.     Newspapers   then  assumed    their 

theraignof    present  form,  combining  intelligence  with  political 

^'*°**  discussion  ;  •  and  began  to  be  published  daily.'  This 

I  Entinck  v.  Carrington,  St  Tr.,  xix.  1071. 

*  See  Macaulay*8  Hist.,  i.  365,  for  a  good  account  of  the  newspapers  Oi 
this  period. 

*  See  Macaulay*8  Hist,  Hi.  656;  iv.  540. 

*  See  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Ch.  J.  Holt,  St  Tr.,  xiv.  1108. 

*  Macaolay's  Hist,  I  v.  604. 

*  Hallam's  Const  Hist,  ii.  831,  460. 

f  Disraeli's  Cur.  of  Literature,  I.  178;  Nichols*  Lit.  Anecd.,  iv.  8(.  Th« 
Daily  Courant  was  the  first  daily  paper,  in  1709.  —  HwnV$  Fourth  EsUOt^ 
I  175. 
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reign  was  also  marked  by  the  higher  intellectual  character  of 
its  periodical  literature,  which  engaged  the  first  talents  of 
that  Augustan  age,  —  Addison  and  Steele,  Swift  and  Boliug- 
broke.  The  popular  taste  for  news  and  political  argu- 
ment was  becoming  nniversal :  all  men  were  politicians,  and 
every  party  had  its  chosen  writers.  The  influence  of  the 
press  was  widely  extended ;  but  in  becoming  an  instrument 
of  party,  it  compromised  its  character,  and  long  retarded  the 
recognition  of  its  freedom.  Party  rancor  too  often  _ 
betrayed  itself  in  outrageous  license  and  calumny,  inntrament 
And  the  war  which  rulers  had  hitherto  waged  ^^^' 
against  the  press  was  now  taken  up  by  parties.  Writers 
in  the  service  of  rival  factions  had  to  brave  the  vengeance 
of  their  political  foes,  whom  they  stung  with  sarcasm  and 
lampoon.  They  could  expect  no  mercy  from  the  courts,  or 
from  Parliament.  Every  one  was  a  libeller  who  outraged 
tlie  sentiments  of  the  dominant  party.  The  Commons,  far 
from  vindicating  public  liberty,  rivalled  the  Star  Chamber  in 
their  zeal  against  libels.  Now  they  had  ^  a  sermon  to  con- 
demn and  a  parson  to  roast :  **  ^  now  a  member  to  expel : ' 
now  a  journalist  to  punish,  or  a  pamphlet  to  burn.*  Society 
was  no  less  intolerant.  In  the  late  reign.  Dyer,  having  been 
reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  was  cudgelled  by  Lord  Mohun 
in  a  coffee-house ;  ^  and  in  this  reign,  Tutcbin,  who  had 
braved  the  Commons  and  the  attorney-general,  was  waylaid 
in  the  streets,  and  actually  beaten  to  death.*  So  strong  was 
the  feeling  against  the  press,  that  proposals  were  even  made 
for  reviving  the  Licensing  Act.     It  was  too  late  to  resort  to 

1  Dr.  SacheTerell,  1709 ;  Bolingbroke,  Works,  iii.  9;  Preface  to  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph's  Four  Sermons,  burned  1712;  Pari.  Hist,  vi.  1151. 

s  Steele,  in  1718.  See  Sir  R.  Walpole's  admirable  speech ;  Pari.  Hist, 
vi.  1268;  Coxe's  Walpole,  i.  72. 

«  Dr.  Drake  and  others,  1702;  Pari.  Hist,  vi.  19;  Dr.  Coward,  1704, 
Ibid,,  331;  David  Edwards,  1706;  Ibid.,  512;  Swift*s  Public  Speech  of  (In 
Whigs,  1713  (Lords);  Pari.  Hist,  vi.  1261. 

«  1694;  Kenneths  Hist,  ilL  666;  Hunt*8  Fourth  EsUte,  i.  164. 

•1704;  /«(/.,  i.  173. 
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f uch  a  policy ;  bat  a  new  restraiDt  was  devised  in  the  form  of 
a  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  and  advertisements,^ — avowedly 
n«t  stamp  ^or  the  purpose  of  repressing  libels.  This  policy, 
lutj,  in2.  being  found  effectual  in  limiting  the  circulation  of 
^heap  papers,'  was  improved  upon  in  the  two  following 
-eigns,*  and  continued  in  high  esteem  until  our  own  time.^ 
The  press  of  the  two  first  Georges  made  no  marked  ad- 
rhe  press  In  vances  in  influence  or  character.  An  age  adorned 
Gw-'tr'**'  by  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith,  by  Hume  and 
"<*  ^  Robertson,  by  Sterne,  Gray,  Fielding,  and  Smol* 

lett,  claims  no  mean  place  in  the  history  of  letters.  But  its 
political  literature  had  no  such  pretensions*  Falling  far  be- 
low the  intellectual  standard  of  the  previous  reign,  it  continued 
to  express  the  passions  and  malignity  of  parties.  Writers 
were  hired  by  statesmen  to  decry  the  measures  and  blacken 
the  characters  of  their  rivals;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  in- 
struct the  people,  devoted  their  talents  to  the  personal  service 
of  their  employers,  and  the  narrowest  interests  of  faction. 
Exercising  unworthily  a  mean  craft,  they  brought  literature 
itself  into  disrepute.* 

1  10  Anne,  c  19,  §  101,  118;  Resna.  Jane  2d,  1712;  ParL  Hist,  vi. 
nil;  Qaeen'8  Speech,  April  1713;  76.,  117S. 

s  **  Do  you  know  that  Grub  Street  is  dead  and  buried  daring  the  kit 
week."  —  iSt0ty2*s  Joum.  to  Stella,  Aug.  7th,  1712. 

**  His  works  were  hawked  in  every  street, 
But  seldom  rose  above  a  sheet: 
Of  late,  indeed,  the  paper  stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp; 
And  since  he  could  not  spend  his  fire 
He  now  intended  to  retire.** 

StDi/ts  Poems,  iii.  44,  Pickering*8  Edition. 
»  llO.IcS;  30  G.  II.  c  19. 

*  See  infra,  p.  213. 

*  Speaking  in  1740,  Mr.  Pulteney  termed  the  ministerial  writers  ^  a  herd 
of  wretches,  whom  neither  information  can  enlighten,  nor  affluence  elevate.*' 
*'  If  their  patrons  would  read  their  writings,  their  salaries  would  quickly  be 
withdrawn:  for  a  few  pages  would  convince  them  that  they  can  neither 
attack  nor  defend,  neither  raise  any  man*B  reputation  by  their  panegyric, 
nor  destroy  it  by  their  defamation.**  —  Pari  Hitt.,  xi.  882.— See  also  some 
ezcelleut  passages  in  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  71;  Ed.  1848. 
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The  press,  being  ever  the  tool  of  partj,  continued  to  be 
exposed  to  its  rengeanee ;  *  but,  except  when  Jacobite  papers, 
more  than  usually  disloyal,  openly  prayed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,*  the  press  generally  enjoyed  a  fairer  tolera- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Walpole,  good-humored,  insensitive,  lib- 
eral, —  and  no  great  reader,  —  was  indiflferent  to  the  attacks  of 
the  press,  and  avowed  his  contempt  for  political  writers  of  all 
parties.*  And  other  ministers,  more  easily  provoked,  found 
a  readier  vengeance  in  the  gall  of  their  own  bitter  scribes, 
than  in  the  tedious  processes  of  the  law. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  press  on  the  accession  of 
Greorge  III.  However  debased  by  the  servile  ^^ 
uses  of  party,  and  the  low  esteem  of  its  writers,^  ac«eMioa  or 
its  political  influence  was  not  the  less  acknowl- 
edged. With  an  increasing  body  of  readers,  interested  in 
public  affairs,  and  swayed  by  party  feelings  and  popular  im- 
pulses, it  could  not  fail  to  become  a  powerful  friend  or  for- 
midable foe  to  ministers.  ^  A  late  nobleman,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  several  administrations,"  said  Smollett,  ^ob- 
served to  me,  that  one  good  writer  was  of  more  importance 
to  the  government,  than  twenty  placemen  in  the  House  of 
Commons.''  *  Its  influence,  as  an  auxiliary  in  party  warfare, 
had  been  proved.  It  was  now  to  rise  above  party,  and  to 
become  a  great  popular  power,  —  the  representative  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  new  reign  suddenly  developed  a  freedom 
of  discussion  hitherto  unknown ;  and  witliin  a  few  years,  the 

i  Pari.  Hist,  viii.  1166;  ix.  867. 

s  Mist's  Joum.,  May  27tli,  1721;  Pari.  Hist,  vii.  804;  Trial  of  MaOitwB, 
1719;  St  Tr.,  XV.  1328. 

•  On  the  8d  Dec.,  1740,  he  said:  — ** Nor  do  I  often  read  the  papers  oi 
either  party,  except  when  I  am  informed  by  some  who  have  more  inclina- 
tion to  such  studies  than  myself,  that  they  have  risen  by  some  accident 
above  their  common  level."  Again:  **!  have  never  discovered  any 
reason  to  exalt  the  authors  who  write  against  the  administration,  to  a 
higher  degree  of  reputation  than  their  opponents.**  —  Pari  Bist,^  xi.  882. 

4  Walpole*8  Mem.,  iii.  115, 164;  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  887. 

»  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  666.  In  1738,  Dan  vers  said :  **  The  sentJ* 
nients  of  one  of  these  scribblers  have  more  weight  with  the  multitude  than 
the  oph\ion  of  the  best  politician  in  the  kingdom.**— /'art  HUL,  x.  448. 
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people  learned  to  exercise  a  powerful  control  over  their 
rulers,  by  an  active  and  undaunted  press,  by  public  meet- 
ings, and,  lastly,  by  political  concert  and  association. 

The  government  was  soon  at  issue  with  the  press.  Lord 
.^.,».       ^     Bute  was  the  first  to  illustrate  its  power.     Over* 

Wilkes  and  '^ 

th«  "  North  whelmed  by  a  storm  of  obloquy  and  ridicule,  he 
bowed  down  before  it,  and  fled.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  stem  it  by  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Vainly  did  his 
own  hired  writers  endeavor  to  shelter  him :  *  vainly  did  th* 
king  uphold  his  favorite.  The  unpopular  minister  was  swep 
away ;  but  the  storm  continued.  Foremost  among  his  assail- 
ants had  been  the  "  North  Briton,"  conducted  by  Wilkes,  who 
was  not  disposed  to  spare  the  new  minister,  Mr.  Grenville,  or 
the  court.  It  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  for  journalists  to 
cast  a  thin  veil  over  sarcasms  and  abuse  directed  against  pub- 
lic men ;  *  but  the  "  North  Briton  *'  assailed  them  openly  and 
by  name.*  The  affected  concealment  of  names,  indeed,  was 
compatible  neither  with  the  freedom  nor  the  fairness  of  the 
press.  In  shrinking  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  a  writer 
also  evaded  the  responsibilities  of  truth.  Truth  is  ever  asso- 
ciated with  openness.  The  free  use  of  names  was  therefore 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  sound  political  literature. 
But  as  yet  the  old  vices  of  journalism  prevailed;  and  to 
coarse  invective  and  slander  was  added  the  unaccustomed  in- 
sult of  a  name  openly  branded  by  the  libeller. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1763,  appeared  the  memorable  nnm« 
'•North  ber  45  of  the  **  North  Briton,"  commenting  upon 
No.  46.'     .    the  king's  speech  at  the  prorogation,  and  upon  the 

1  DodJngtoD*8  Diarjr,  246,  419,  &c.;  Htetory  of  a  Late  Minority,  77. 

s  Evea  the  Annual  Register,  during  the  first  few  years  of  this  reign,  in 
narrating  domestic  events,  generally  avoided  the  use  of  names,  or  gave 
merely  the  initials  of  ministers  and  others;  e.  g.  "  Mr.  P.,'*  **  D.  of  N.," 
•*E.of  BV  1762,  p.  46;  **  Mr.  F.,*'  "Mr.  Gr.,"  p.  62;  "Lord  H."  and 
"Lord  E— r— t,"  1763,  p.  40;  "M.  of  R.,"  1766,  p.  44;  "Marquis  of 
R ,"  and  "Mr. G ^,"  1769,  p.  50;  "  The  K /'  1770,  p.  58,  &c  && 

s  *'  The  highest  names,  whether  of  statesmen  or  magistrates,  were 
printed  at  length, and  the  insinuationa went  still  higher.'*—  WalpoU*$Mtm^ 
i.  179 
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unpopular  peace  recently  concluded.^  It  was  at  once  8tig« 
matized  by  the  court  as  an  audacious  libel,  and  a  studied  in« 
suit  to  the  king  himself;  and  it  has  since  been  represented 
in  the  same  light,  by  historians  not  heated  by  the  controver* 
sies  of  (hat  time."  But  however  bitter  and  offensive,  it  un- 
questionably assailed  the  minister  rather  than  the  king. 
Recognizing,  again  and  again,  the  constitutional  maxim  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  it  treated  the  royal  speech  as  the 
composition  of  the  minister.' 

The  court  were  in  no  mood  to  brook  the  license  of  the 
press.  Why  had  great  lords  been  humbled,  par-  p^^^. 
ties  broken  up,  and  the  Commons  managed  by  the  ^tut 
paymaster,  if  the  king  was  to  be  defied  by  a  libel- 
ler ?  ^  It  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  punished,  —  not,  like 
common  libellers,  by  the  attorney-general,  —  but  by  all  the 
powers  of  the  state.  Prerogative  was  strained  by  the  issue 
of  a  general  warrant  for  the  discovery  of  the  authors  and 
printers ;  •  privilege  was  perverted  for  the  sake  of  vengeance 
and  persecution ;  *  and  an  information  for  libel  was  filed 
against  Wilkes  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Had  the 
Court  contented  themselves  with  the  last  proceeding,  they 
would  have  had  the  libeller  at  their  feet.  A  verdict  was  ob- 
tained against  Wilkes  for  printing  and  publishing  a  seditious 
and  scandalous  libel.  At  the  same  time  the  jury  found  his 
•*  Essay  on  Woman  "  to  be  **  an  obscene  and  impious  libel."  ^ 
But  the  other  measures  taken  to  crush  Wilkes  were  so  re- 
pugnant to  justice  and  decency,  that  these  verdicts  were  re- 
sented by  the  people  as  part  of  his  persecutions.  The  Court 
of  King's  Bench  shared  the  odium  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  Wilkes  spared  no  pains  to  aggravate.     He  com 

1  Pari.  Hist,  XV.  1331,  n, 

•  Adolphos*  Hist,  i.  116;  Hagbes*  Hiit,  i.  819. 

•  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  v.  45;  Maasey's  Hist,  i.  157. 

«  DodhigtoD*8  Dituy,  245, 419,  &c.;  Hist  of  a  Late  Minority,  77. 
»  Jnfra,  p.  245. 

•  See  iupra.  Vol.  L  365,  ei  $eq, 

»  Burrow's  Reports,  iv.  2527,'  St  Tr.,  xix.  1075. 
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plained  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  permitted  the  informations 
against  him  to  be  irregularly  amended  on  the  eve  of  his  trial ; 
he  inveighed  against  the  means  bj  which  a  copy  of  his 
**  Essay  on  Woman  "  had  been  obtained  by  the  bribery  of 
his  servant ;  and  by  questions  arising  out  of  his  outlawry,  he 
contrived  to  harass  the  court,  and  keep  his  case  before  the 
public  for  the  next  six  years.^  The  people  were  taught  to 
be  suspicious  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  libel. 
And  assuredly  the  proceedings  of  the  government  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  courts  alike  justified  their  suspicions. 

The  printers  of  the  *^  North  Briton "  suffered  as  well  as 
Printers  of  ^^®  author ;  and  the  government,  having  secured 
Briton^^  these  convictions,  proceeded  with  unrelenting  rigor 
17M.  against  other  printers.*    No  grand  jury  stood  be- 

tween the  attorney-general  and  the  defendants;  and  the 
courts,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  were  ready  instru- 
ments of  the  government.  Whether  this  severity  tended  to 
check  the  publication  of  libels  or  not,  it  aroused  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  on  the  side  of  the  sufferers.  Williams, 
who  had  reprinted  the  "  North  Briton,"  being  sentenced  to 
the  pillory,  drove  there  in  a  coach  marked  "  45."  Near  the 
pillory  the  mob  erected  a  gallows,  on  which  they  hung  the 
obnoxious  symbols  of  a  boot  and  a  Scotch  bonnet ;  and  a 
collection  was  made  for  the  culprit,  which  amounted  to  200^' 

Meanwhile  ex-offieio  informations  had  become  so  numer- 
Bx-offido  in-  ous  as  to  attract  observation  in  Parliament ;  where 
M?c2rv«t'«  M"*-  Nicholson  Calvert  moved  for  a  bill  to  discon- 
Sareh  ith  ti""6  them.  He  refeiTed  the  origin  of  the  prac- 
1766.  tice  to  the  Star  Chamber,  complained  of  persons 

1  State  Tr.,  xix.  1186. 

'  Horace  Walpole  affirms  that  200  informations  were  filed,  a  larger  nam 
ber  than  had  been  prosecuted  in  the  whole  thirty-three  years  of  the  last 
re.'gn. —  WaJp.  Mem.,  ii.  15,  67.  But  many  of  these  most  have  been 
abandoned,  for  in  1791  the  attorney-general  stated  that  in  the  last  thirty- 
one  years  there  had  been  seventy  prosecutions  for  libel,  and  about  fitly 
convictions:  twelve  had  received  severe  sentences;  and  in  five  cases  tha 
pillory  had  formed  part  of  the  punishmoot  —  Pari  HUt,,  xxix.  551. 

s  Walp.  Mem.,  u.  80;  Waip.  Lettttra,  iv.  49. 
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being  put  upon  their  trial  without  the  previous  finding  of 
a  grand  jurj,  and  argued  that  the  practice  was  opposed  to 
the  entire  policy  of  our  laws.  His  motion,  however,  was 
brought  forward  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,' 
and  being  coldly  seconded  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hewitr,  was  lost 
on  a  division,  by  a  large  majority.* 

The  excitement  which  Wilkes  and  his  injudicious  oppres- 
sors had  aroused  had  not  yet  subsided,  when  a  Jnnitu. 
more  powerful  writer  arrested  public  attention.*    Junius  was 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  public  writer  of  his  time.^     He 
was  clear,  ter^e,  and  logical  in  statement,  learned,  (jij»„ict„of 
ingenious,  and  subtle  in  disputation,   eloquent  in  Jiu^u«* 
appeals  to  popular  passion,  polished,  and  trenchant  as  steel 
in  sarcasm,  terrible   in  invective.     Ever  striving  to  wound 
the  feelings  and  sully  the  reputation  of  others,  he  was  even 
more  conspicuous  for  rancor  and  envenomed  bitterness  than 
for  wit     With  the   malignant  spirit  of  a  libeller,  without 
scruple  or  regard  for  truth,  he  assailed  the  private  character, 
no  less  than  the  actions  of  public  men.     In  the  '*  Morning 
Advertiser  "  of  the  19th  of  December,  1769,  appeared  Ju- 
nius's  celebrated  letter  to  the  king.*     Inflamma-  j„„j„g,g 
tory  and  seditious,  it  could  not  be  overlooked ;  and  letter  *o  «>• 
as  the  author  was  unknown,  informations  were  im- 
mediately filed  against  the  printers  and  publishers  of  the  let- 
ter.    But  before  they  were   brought  to  trial,   Almon,  the 
bookseller,  was  tried  for  selling  the  ^*  London  Museum,**  in 
which  the  libel  was   reprinted.*     His  connection  with   the 
publication  proved  to  be  so  slight  that  he  escaped  with  a 

1  Wilp.  Mem.,  ii.  84. 

«  Ayes,  204;  Noes,  78;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvf.  40. 

•  Walp.  Mem.,  Hi.  164 ;  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  iii.  425,  et  teq. 

^  Borke,  speaking  of  his  letter  to  the  king,  said:  —  *'  It  was  the  rancour 
and  venom  with  which  I  was  stmck.  In  these  respects  the  North  Briton 
is  as  much  inferior  to  him,  as  in  strength,  wit,  and  judgment.'*  —  PatL 
Biti.,  xvi.  1154. 

»  Letter,  No.  xxxv.;  Woodfkll's  Ed.,  ii.  69. 

•  Walp.  Mem.,  iv.  160;  Notes  to  the  St.  Tr.,  xx.  831;  Pari.  Hist,  xvi 
1153, 1156. 
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nominal  punishment  Two  doctrines,  however,  were  main^ 
tained  in  this  case,  which  excepted  libels  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  criminal  law.  By  the  first,  a  publisher  was 
held  criminally  answerable  for  the  acts  of  his  servant^  un* 
Pnbiteher  ^^®^  proved  to  be  neither  pi-ivy  nor  assenting  to 
ciiminaiiy  the  publication  of  a  libel.  So  long  as  exculpatory 
of  bin  evidence  was  admitted,   this  doctrine  was  defen- 

**'*"*  sible  ;  but  judges  afterwards  refused  to  admit  such 

evidence,  holding  that  the  publication  of  a  libel  by  a  pub* 
lisher's  servant  was  proof  of  his  criminality.  And  this  mons* 
trous  rule  of  law  prevailed  until  1843,  when  it  was  con- 
demned by  Lord  Campbell's  Libel  Act.* 

The  second  doctrine  was  wholly  subversive  of  the  rights 
RtehtofJary  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel.  Already,  on  the  trial 
{^"jSfn^of  o^  the  printers  of  the  "  North  Briton,"  Lord  Mans- 
libel,  deniod.  figij  \^^^  \^\^  jj  down,  that  it  was  the  province  ot 
the  court  alone  to  judge  of  the  criminality  of  a  libel.  Thia 
doctrine,  however  questionable,  was  not  without  authority  ; « 
and  was  now  enforced  with  startling  clearness  by  his  lord- 
ship. The  only  material  issue  for  the  jury  to  try,  was 
whether  the  paper  was  libellous  or  not ;  and  this  was  em- 
phatically declared  to  be  entirely  beyond  their  jurisdic- 
tion.* Trial  by  jury  was  the  sole  security  for  the  freedom 
of  the  press ;  and  it  was  found  to  have  no  place  in  the  law 
of  England. 

Again,  on  the  trial  of  Woodfall,  his  lordship  told  the  jury 
that,  *^  as  for  the  intention,  the  malice,  the  sedition, 
trial,  June  or  any  other  harder  words  which  might  be  given 
'  '  *  '  in  informations  for  libels,  public  or  private,  they 
were  merely  formal  words,  mere  words  of  course,  mere  in- 
ferences of  law,  —  with  which  the  jury  were  not  to  con- 
cern themselves."     The  jury,   however,   learning   that   the 

1  6  &  7  Vict,  c.  9(J,  ^  7;  Hang.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  Ivi.  395,  &c 
3  Lord  Raymond  in  Franklin's  Cane,  1781;  Cii.  Justice  Lee  in  Oweo'f 
mse,  1752.  —  SL  Tr.,  xvii.  124S;  xviii .  1203;  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  1275. 
»  Burr.,  2686;  SUte  Tr.,  xx.  803. 
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oflViice  which  they  were  trjing  was  to  be  withdrawn  from 
their  cognizance,  adroitly  hit  the  palpable  blot  of  such  a  doc- 
trine, by  finding  Woodfall  ^  gnilty  of  printing  and  publir^hing 
only."     In  vain  was  it  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  crown^ 
that  this  verdict  should  be  amended,  and  entered  j^^^  joth, 
ad  a  general  verdict  of  guilty.    The  court  held  the  i^^* 
verdict  to  be  uncertain,  and  that  there  must  be  a  new  triaL' 
Miller,  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  ^  Evening 
Post,"   was  next  tried,  at  Guildhall.     To  avert  juiv  i^,   ' 
such  a  verdict  as  that  in  Woodfall's  case,  Lord  ^^"' 
Mansfield,  in  language  still  stronger  and  more  distinct,  laid  it 
flown,  that  the  jury  must  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
character  of  the  paper  charged  as  criminal,  but  merely  with 
the  fact  of  its  publication,  and  the  meaning  of  some  few 
words  not  in  the  least  doubtful.     In  other  words,  the  pris- 
oner was  tried  for  his  offence  by  the  judge  and  not  by  the 
jury.     In  this  case,  liowever,  the  jury  boldly  took  the  mat- 
ter into  their  own   hands,  and   returned   a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.* 

Other  printers  were  also  tried  for  the  publication  of  this 
same  letter  of  Junius,  and  acquitted.  Lord  Mans-  nbiapproTai 
field  had,  in  fact,  overshot  the  mark  ;  and  his  dan-  S^ij^Jd^!"^ 
gerous  doctrines  recoiled  upon  himself.*  Such  ^'^' 
startling  restrictions  upon  the  natural  rights  of  a  jury  ex- 
cited general  alarm  and  disapprobation.*  They  were  im- 
pugned in  several  able  letters  and  pamphlets ;  and  above 
all,  in  the  terrible  letter  of  Junius  to  Lord  Mansfield  himr 
self.*  It  was  clear  that  they  were  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  Writers,  prosecuted  by  an  officer  of  the  crown,  with- 
out the  investigation  of  a  grand  jury,  and  denied  even  a  trial 
by  their  peers,  were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law. 

These  trials   also   became   the  subject  of  animadvcrsioo 

1  State  Tr.,  xx.  896. 
s  State  Tr.,  zx.  870. 

•  Walp.  Mem.,  iv.  160, 168. 

«  See  Lord  Chatham*8  Corr.,  iv.  50. 

•  Not.  Utb,  1770;  Letter  No.  41,  Wood&irs  Ed.,  U.  160. 
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in  Parliament.  On  a  motion  of  Captain  Constantine  Phipps, 
DebatMin  for  a  biH  to  restrain  ex-officio  informations,  grave 
OapSS*"'*  opinions  were  expressed  upon  tlie  invasion  of  the 
moUonNoT.  "g^^^  ^^  juries,  and  the  crnninal  responsibility 
27th,  inO.  of  a  publisher  for  the  acts  of  his  servants. 
Lord  Mansfield's  doctrines  were  questioned  by  Mr.  Cornwall, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  Sir 
W.  Meredith ;  *  and  defended  by  Mr.  Attorney-Greneral 
De  Grey,  and  Mr.  Solicitor- General  Thurlow.* 

Lord  Chatham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  assailed  Lord 
Lord  Chat-  Mansfield,  for  his  directions  to  juries  in  the  recent 
ham.  Deo.      Jibel  cases.     Lord  Mansfield  justified  them,  and 

6th,  1770.  ** 

Lord  Camden  desired  that  they  should  be  fully 
stated,  in  order  that  the  House  might  judge  of  their  le- 
gality.* 

This  debate  was  followed,  in  the  Commons,  by  a  motion  of 
Mr.  SeijMtot  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn  for  a  committee,  to  inquire 
ttwQ^Dec?^  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  par 
6th,  1770.  ticularly  in  cases  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries.  Tho 
same  controverted  questions  were  again  discussed  ;  and  such 
was  the  feeling  of  the  House,  that  the  motion  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  eight  only.*  In  this  debate,  Mr.  Charles  Fox 
gave  little  promise  of  his  future  exertions  to  improve  the 
law  of  libel.  He  asked,  where  was  the  proof,  "  that  juries 
are  deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights  ?  "  **  The  abettors 
of  the  motion,**  he  said,  "  refer  us  to  their  own  libellous  re- 
monstrances, and  to  those  infamous  lampoons  and  satires 
which  they  have  taken  care  to  write  and  circulate.** 

The  day  aAer  this  debate.  Lord  Mansfield  desired  that  the 
Lord  Man*.     Lords  might  be  summoned  on  the  10th  of  De- 

fleld  prodacM  ,  i        •      ,  . 

theJudgment  ccmber,  as  he  had  a  communication  to  make  to 

cJlat.  *  their  Lordships.     On  that  day,  however,  instead 

1  Mr.  Wedderbum  also  spoke  against  ex^fficio  mformations. 
«  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  1127, 1175  (two  reports). 
«  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  1302. 

4  Ayes,  176;  Noes,  184;  Pari.  Hist,  xvL  1311;  Cavendish  Deb.,  fl.  89-. 
Walp  Mem.,  iv.  211. 
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of  submitting  a  motion,  or  making  a  statement  to  the 
House,  he  merely  informed  their  Lordships  that  he  had 
left  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  a  copy  of  the  judpjment  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Woodfall's  case,  which  their 
Lordships  might  read,  and  take  copies  of,  if  they  pleased. 
This,  however,  was  enough  to  invite  discussion  ;  and  on  the 
following  day.  Lord  Camden  accepted  this  paper  as  a  chal- 
lenge directed  personally  to  himself.  "  He  has  thrown  down 
the  glove,*'  he  said,  **  and  I  take  it  up.  In  direct  contradic 
tion  to  him,  I  maintain  that  his  doctrine  is  not  the  law  of 
England."  He  then  pr(^posed  six  questions  to  Lord  Mans^ 
field  upon  the  subject.  His  Lordship,  in  great  distress  and 
confusion,  said,  "  he  would  not  answer  interrogatories,"  but 
that  the  matter  should  be  discussed.^  No  time,  liowever, 
was  fixed  for  this  discussion ;  and  notwithstanding  the  warmth 
of  the  combatants,  it  was  not  resumed. 

So  grave  a  constitutional  wrong,  however,  could  not  be  suf- 
fered without  further  remonstrances.  Mr.  Dowdes-  Mr.  Dowd«- 
well  moved  for  a  bill  to  settle  doubts  concerning  jSrehithJ*"' 
the  rights  of  jurors  in  prosecutions  for  libels,  which  ^^'^ 
formed  the  basis  of  that  brought  in,  twenty  years  later,  by 
Mr.  Fox.*  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  G.  Savile,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  masterly  speech,  in  which  he 
showed,  that  if  the  criminality  of  a  libel  were  properly  ex- 
cluded from  the  cognizance  of  a  jury,  —  then  should  the 
malice  in  charges  of  murder,  and  the  felonious  intent  in 
charges  of  stealing,  be  equally  removed  from  their  juris- 
diction, and  confided  to  the  judge.  If  such  a  doctrine  were 
permitted  to  encroach  upon  our  laws,  juries  would  **  become 
a  dead  letter  in  our  constitution."  The  motion  was  defeated 
on  a  question  of  adjournment.*  All  the  Whig  leaders  were 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  leaving  public  writers  at  the  mercy 

1  Pari.  HUt.,  xvi.  1321;  Prefkce  to  Woodfall's  Junius,  L  49;  Letter  No. 
83,  Junius;  Woodfall's  £d.,  iii.  295;  Walpoie*B  Mem.,  iv.  220;  I.ord 
Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  v.  295. 

3  Rockingliam  Mem.,  ii.  198. 

•  218  to  72;  Pari.  Hist.,  xviL  43;  Burke's  Works,  x.  109;  Ed.  1812. 
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of  the  courts  ;  and  Lord  Rockingham,  writinjr  to  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well,  said,  ^  he  who  would  really  assist  in  reei<t4ibli9hin<E  and 
confirming  the  riglit  in  juries  to  judge  of  both  law  and  fact, 
would  be  the  best  friend  to  posterity."  *  This  work,  however, 
was  not  yet  to  be  accomplished  for  many  years ;  and  the  law 
of  libel  continued  to  be  administered  by  the  courts,  acooni- 
ing  to  the  doctrine  which  Parliament  had  hitherto  shrunk 
from  condemning. 

But  the  rights  of  juries  continued  to  be  inflexibly  main* 
«   -^^.       tained  in  the  courts,  by  the  eloquence  and  noble 

Mr.  ErPkiiw  -  ^^      ,^     ,  .       •      «,.  .  -,    , 

rapports  ttM  courage  of  Mr.  Erskme.'  The  exertions  ot  tliat 
Juries.  Consummate  advocate  in  defence  of  the  Dean  of 

CAfieorD«Mi    St.  Asaph,  are  memorable  in  forensic  history.    At 
vanous  stages  of  the  proceedmgs  in  this  case,  he 
vindicated  the  right  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  criminality 
Not.  15th,      of  the  libel ;  and  in  arguing  for  a  new  trial,  deliv- 
*    *  ered  a  speech,  which  Mr.  Fox   repeatedly  de- 

clared to  be  **  the  finest  argument  in  the  English  language."  • 
He  maintained  "*  that  the  defendant  had  had,  in  fact,  no  trial ; 
having  been  found  guilty  without  any  investigation  of  his 
guilt,  and  without  any  power  left  to  the  jury  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  his  innocence."  And  by  the  most  closely  con- 
nected chain  of  reasoning,  by  authorities,  and  by  cases,  he 
proved  that  the  anomalous  doctrine  against  which  he  was 
contending  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  England.  The 
new  trial  was  refused ;  and  so  little  did  Lord  Mansfield  an- 
ticipate the  approaching  condemnation  of  his  doctrine,  that 
he  sneered  at  the  "  jealousy  of  leaving  the  law  to  the  court," 
as  "  puerile  rant  and  declamation."  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  first  statesmen  of  his  own  time,  nor  of 
posterity. 
Mr.  Erskine  then  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment.     He  had 

1  Rockingham  Mem.,  H.  200. 

>  In  1778.  He  had  only  been  called  to  the  bar  on  the  last  day  of  tht 
preceding  tenn.— St.  Tr.,  xxl.  1;  £rtkiiM*t  Speeches,  i.  4;  Ediabuigh 
Beview,  Vol.  xvi.  103. 

«  Note  t»  St.  Tr.,  xxi.  971. 
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known  throughout  that  no  part  of  the  puhlication,  as  clmrged 
in  the  indictment,  was  criminal ;  but  had  insisted  upon 
maintaining  the  great  public  rights  which  he  had  so  glori- 
ously defended.  He  now  pointed  out  the  innocence  of  the 
publication  in  point  of  law :  the  court  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  indictment  was  defective;  and  the  dean 
was  at  length  discharged  from  his  prosecution.^ 

The  trial  of  Stockdale,  in  1789,  afforded  Mr.  Erskine 
another  opportunity  of  aSvSerting  the  liberty  of  gtockdaie'i 
the  press,  in  the  most  eloquent  speech  ever  de-  ^"^  ^*^* 
livered  in  a  British  Court  of  Justice.  Stockdale  was  pros- 
ecuted by  the  attorney-general,  at  the  instance  of  the  House 
of  Commons,*  for  publishing  a  defence  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, written  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Logan.  This  pamphlet  was 
charged  in  the  information  as  a  scandalous  and  seditious 
libel,  intending  to  vilify  the  House  of  Commons  as  corrupt 
and  unjust  in  its  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  Afler 
urging  special  grounds  of  defence,  Mr.  Erskine  contended, 
with  consummate  skill  and  force  of  argument,  that  the  de 
fendant  was  not  to  be  judged  by  isolated  passages,  selected 
and  put  together  in  the  information,  but  by  the  entire  con- 
text of  the  publication,  and  its  general  character  and  ob- 
jects. If  these  were  fair  and  proper,  the  defendant  must  be 
acquitted.  That  question  he  put  to  the  jury  as  one  which 
^  cannot,  in  common  sense,  be  anything  resembling  a  ques- 
tion of  law,  but  is  a  pure  question  of  fact."  Lord  Kenyon, 
who  tried  the  cause,  did  not  controvert  this  doctrine,  and  the 
jury  fairly  comparing  the  whole  pamphlet  with  the  informa- 
tion, returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.*  Thus  Mr.  Erskine 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  important  doctrine  that  full 
and  free  discussion  was  lawful,  —  that  a  man  was  not  to  be 
punished  for  a  few  unguarded  expressions,  but  was  entitled 

1  StTr.,  xxi.  847-1046;  Erekioe^s  Speeches,  i.  386;  Lord  Campbell*! 
Chief  Justices,  ii.  540. 
*  Pari.  Hist.,  xxvii.  1,7. 
s  Si.  Tr.,  xxii.  237;  Erskines  Speeches,  ii.  305. 
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to  a  fair  construction  of  his  general  purpose  and  antmtu 
in  writing,  of  which  the  jury  were  to  jud^  This  was 
the  last  trial  for  libel  which  occurred  before  Mr.  Fox's  libel 
bill.  Mr.  Erskine  had  done  all  that  eloquence,  courage, 
and  forensic  skill  could  do  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
the  rights  of  juries. 

It  now  only  remained  for  the  legislature  to  accomplish 
Mr.  Fox'n  what  had  been  too  long  postponed.  In  May, 
iiS?*2ath'  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^^  °^"^®  °^*^^®  amends  for  his  flip- 
17M-  pant   speech    upon  the  libel   laws,   twenty  years 

before.  Admitting  that  his  views  had  then  been  mistaken, 
he  now  exposed  the  dangerous  anomaly  of  the  law,  in  a 
speech  of  great  argumentative  power  and  learning.  Mr. 
Erskine's  defence  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  he  pronounced 
to  be  ^*so  eloquent,  so  luminous,  and  so  convincing,  that 
it  wanted  but  in  opposition  to  it,  not  a  man,  but  a  giant." 
If  the  doctrine  of  the  courts  was  right  in  cases  of  libel, 
it  would  be  right  in  cases  of  treason.  He  might  himself 
be  tried  for  writing  a  paper  charged  to  be  an  overt  act 
of  treason.  In  the  fact  of  publication  the  jury  would  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  if  no  motion  were  made  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  the  court  would  say,  ^  let  him  be  hanged  and 
quartered."  A  man  would  thus  lose  his  life  without  the 
judgment  of  his  peers.  He  was  worthily  seconded  *  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  that  im- 
portant measure.  His  arguments  need  not  be  recapitulated. 
But  one  statement,  illustrative  of  the  law,  must  not  be 
omitted.  After  showing  that  the  judges  had  usurped  the 
unquestionable  privilege  of  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  he  stated,  "  that  if,  upon  a 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  the  innocence  of  the  defend- 
ant's intention  was  argued  before  the  court,  the  answei 
would  be  and  was  given  uniformly,  that  the  verdict  of 
•guilty  had  concluded  the  criminality  of  the  intention,  though 

1  Tbe  motion  was  one  of  form,  **  Uiat  the  Grand  Committee  for  Courts  of 
Justice  do  sit  on  Tuesday  next." 
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the  consideration  of  that  question  had  been,  hy  the  judge's 
authority,  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  jury  at  the  triah" 

The  opinion  of  the  Commons  had  now  undergone  so 
complete  a  change  upon  this  question,  that  Mr.  Fox's  views 
found  scarcely  any  opponents.  The  attorney-general  sup- 
ported him,  and  suggested  that  a  bill  should  be  at  once 
brought  in  for  declaring  the  law,  to  which  Mr.  Fox  readily 
assented.  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  necessary  'Mo  regulate  the 
practice  of  the  courts  in  the  trial  of  libels,  and  render  it 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution."  The  bill  was 
brought  in  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  passed  rapidly 
through  the  House  of  Commons.^ 

In  the  Lords,  however,  its  further  progress  was  opposed 
by  Lord  Thurlow,  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  the  late 
period  of  the  session.  Lord  Camden  supported  it,  as  a 
declaration  of  whet  he  had  ever  maintained  to  be  the  true 
principles  of  the  law  in  England.  The  bill  was  put  off  for 
a  month,  without  a  division ;  but  two  protests  were  entered 
against  its  postponement.' 

In  the  following  session  Mr.  Fox's  bill  was  again  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Commons.     In  the  Lords  it  wbei  Bin, 
met  with  renewed  opposition  from  Lord  Thurlow,  ^^ 

at  whose  instance  the  second  reading  was  post-  1792. 
poned,  until  the  opinions  of  the  judges  could   be  obtained 
upon  certain  questions.*      Seven   questions  were  opinion  of 
submitted  to  the  judges,*  and  on  the  1 1  th  of  May,  Apl-i"^' 
their  answers  were  returned.    Had  anything  been  M»y  iith. 
wanting   to   prove  the  danger  of  those  principles  of  law 
A'hich  it  was  now  sought  to  condemn,  it  would  have  been 
supplied  from  the  unanimous  answers  of  the  judges.     These 
principles,  it  seemed,  were  not  confined  to   libel :  but  the 
criminality  or  innocence  of  any  act  was  **  the  result  of  the 
judgment  which  the  law    pronounces   upon    that   act,  and 
must,  therefore,  be,  in  all  cases  and  under,  all  circumstances, 

I  Pari.  Hist,  xxix.  551-603.  •  Jbid.,  1036. 

S  JbkL,  726-743.  «  Ibid.,  1993. 
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matter  of  law,  and  not  matter  of  fact."  They  even  main* 
tained,  —  aa  Mr.  Fox  had  argued,  —  that  the  criminality 
or  innocence  of  letters  or  papers  set  forth  a.s  overt  acts 
of  treason  was  matter  of  law,  and  not  of  fact;  yet  shrink- 
incr  from  so  alarming  a  conclusion,  they  added  that  they  had 
offered  no  opinion  "which  will  have  the  effect  of  takincr 
matter  of  law  out  of  the  general  issue,  or  out  of  a  genenil 
verdict.***  Lord  Camden  combated  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
judges,  and  repeated  his  own  matured  and  reiterated  opinion 
of  the  law.  The  bill  was  now  speedily  passed ;  with  a  pro- 
test, signed  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  five  other  lords,  predicting 
"  the  confusion  and  destruction  of  the  law  of  England.'*  * 

And  thus,  to  the  immortal  honor  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Reraiuorthe  En«kine,  Lord  Camden,  and  the  legislature,  was 
UbeiAct.  passed  the  famous  Libel  Bill  of  1792,*  in  op- 
position to  all  the  judges  and  chief  legal  authorities  of  the 
time.  Being  in  the  form  of  a  declaratory  law,  it  was  in 
effect  a  reversal  of  the  decisions  of  the  judges  by  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  Its  success  was  undoubted  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  While  it  maintained 
the  rights  of  juries,  and  secured  to  the  subject  a  fair  trial 
by  his  peers,  it  introduced  no  uncertainty  in  the  law,  nor 
dangerous  indulgence  to  criminals.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  government  was  better  protected  from 
unjust  attacks,  when  juries  were  no  longer  sensitive  to  privi- 
leges withheld,  and  jealous  of  the  bench  which  was  usurping 
them.* 

1  Pari.  Hist.,  xxix.  1361. 

3  Jbid.,  1404,  15:34-1638;  Ann.  Reg.,  1792,  p.  353;  Chron.  69;  Lord 
Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  v.  346.  It  was  followed  by  a  similar 
law  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

»  32  Geo.  IIL  c.  60.  Lord  Macaulay  says :  "Fox  and  Pitt  are  fairly 
entitled  to  divide  the  high  honor  of  having  added  to  our  statute  book  the 
inestimable  law  which  places  the  liberty  of  the  press  under  the  protection 
of  juries."  This  is  cited  and  accepted  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  his  Life  of 
Pitt,  ii.  148:  but  why  such  prominence  to  Pitt,  and  exclusion  of  Erskine? 

4  I.ord  Erskine's  Speeches,  i.  882,  «.;  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  th« 
Chancellors,  v.  390. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  the  press  had  made 
great  advances  in  freedom,  influence,  and  con-  Q^^a  prog 
sideration.  The  right  to  criticise  public  affairs,  JJJJoif^'^in 
to  question  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  **»«  p""- 
the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  had  been  established. 
Ministers  had  been  taught,  by  the  constant  failure  of  prose- 
cutions,^ to  trust  to  public  opinion  for  the  vindication  of  their 
measures,  rather  than  to  the  terrors  of  tl>e  law  for  the 
silencing  of  libellers.  Wilkes  and  Junius  had  at  once  stimu- 
lated the  activity  of  the  press,  and  the  popular  interest  in 
public  aflfkirs.  Reporters  and  printers  having  overcome  the 
resistance  of  Parliament  to  the  publication  of  debates,^  tlie 
press  was  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  state.  Its 
functions  were  elevated,  and  its  responsibilities  increased. 
Statesmen  now  had  audience  of  the  people.  They  could  jus* 
tify  their  own  acts  to  the  world.  The  falsehoods  and  mis- 
representations of  the  press  were  exposed.  Rulers  and  their 
critics  were  brought  face  to  face,  before  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion.  The  sphere  of  the  press  was  widely  extended.  Not 
writers  only,  but  the  first  minds  of  the  age,  —  men  ablest  in 
council  and  debate,  —  were  daily  contributing  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  countrymen.  Newspapers  promptly  met  the 
new  requirements  of  their  position.  Several  were  estab- 
lished during  this  period,  whose  high  reputation  and  influence 
have  survived  to  our  own  time ;  *  and  by  fulness  and  rapidity 
of  intelligence,  frequency  of  publication,  and  literary  ability, 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  honorable  mission  to  in- 
struct the  people. 

Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark  that  art  had  come  to  the  aid 
of  letters  in  political  controversy.     Since  the  days  Caric»tur«. 

1  On  the  27th  Nov.,  1770,  the  Attorney-General  De  Grey  "  declared  sol- 
emnly that  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  bring  a  single  offender  to  justice.** 
^  Pari  HUt.,  xvi.  nZS. 

a  Svpra,  Vol.  I.  390-406. 

•  Viz.,  The  Morning  Chronicle,  1769  (extinct  In  1862);  The  Morning 
Poet,  1772;  the  Morning  Herald,  1780:  The  Times,  founded  in  1788.  holds 
•n  undisputed  position  as  the  first  newspaper  in  the  wtrld.  ^ //«n<*« 
Fourth  EttaU,  ii  99-189. 
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of  Walpole,  caricatures  had  occasionally  portrayed  miiiis(eni 
in  grotesque  forms  and  with  comic  incidents;  but  during 
this  period,  caricaturists  had  begun  to  exercise  no  little 
influence  upon  popular  feeling.  The  broad  humor  and 
bold  pencil  of  Gillray  had  contributed  to  foment  the  excite- 
ment against  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North;  and  this  skilful 
limner  elevated  caricature  to  the  rank  of  a  new  art  The 
people  were  familiarized  with  the  persons  and  characters  of 
public  men:  crowds  gathered  round  the  printsellers'  win- 
dows ;  and  as  they  passed  on,  laughing  good-humoredly,  felt 
little  awe  or  reverence  for  rulers  whom  the  caricaturist  had 
made  ridiculous.  The  press  had  found  a  powerful  ally, 
which,  first  used  in  the  interests  of  party,  became  a  further 
element  of  popular  force.* 

Meanwhile,  other  means  had  been  devised,  —  more  power- 
ful than  the  press,  —  for  directing  public  opinion 
tngnandaa-  and  exercising  influence  over  the  government  and 
the  legislature.  Public  meetings  had  been  assem- 
bled, political  associations  organized,  and  "agitation,"  —  as  it 
has  since  been  termed,  —  reduced  to  a  system.  In  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  under  every  form  of  government,  the 
people  have  been  accustomed,  in  periods  of  excitement,  to 
exercise  a  direct  influence  over  their  rulers.  Sometimes  by 
tumults  and  rebellions,  sometimes  by  clamors  and  discontent, 
they  have  made  known  their  grievances,  and  struggled  for 
redress.'  In  England,  popular  feelings  had  too  often  explod- 
ed in  civil  wars  and  revolutions ;  and,  in  more  settled  times, 
the  people  had  successfully  overborne  the  government  and 
the  legislature.  No  minister,  however  powerful,  could  be 
wholly  deaf  to  their  clamors.  In  1733  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
had  been  forced  to  withdraw  his  excise  scheme.'     In  1754 

1  Wright's  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,  i.  136,  403;  ii.  74- 
83,  &c.;  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  i.  162;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  2i9. 

s  "  Pour  la  populace,  ce  n'est  jamais  par  euvie  d'attaquer  qu'elle  se 
■oul^ve,  mats  par  impatience  de  souffrir." — Mem.  de  Suliy^  i.  133. 

«  Pari.  Hist,  viii.  1306;  Iz.  7;  Coxe'a  Walpole.  i.  372;  Lord  Hervej'a 
Item.,  i.  185,  el  $eq. 
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Parliament  had  been  compelled  to  repeal  a  recent  act  of  just 
toleration,  in  deference  to  popular  prejudices.* 

In  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  the  populace  had  combined 
with  the  press  in  hooting  Lord  Bute  out  of  the  king's  service 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  popular  excitement  was  kep 
alive  by  the  ill-advised  measures  of  the  Court  and  Par 
liament.     It  was  a  period  of  discontent  and  turbulence. 

In  1765,  the  Spitalfields'  silk-weavers,  exasperated  by  the 
rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  ^^  ^^^^ 
by  the  House  of  Liords,  paraded  in  front  of  St.  ''**^®^* 
James'  Palace  with  black  flags,  surrounded  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  questioned  the 
peers  as  they  came  out,  concerning  their  votes.  Maj  I5tik. 
They  assailed  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  whose  instance  the 
bill  bad  been  thrown  out ;  and  having  been  dispersed  by  cav- 
alry in   Palace  Yard,  they  proceeded  to  attack  May  nth. 
Bedford  House,  whence  they  were  repulsed  by  the  guards.* 
It  was  an  irregular  and  riotous  attempt  to  overawe  the  de- 
liberations of  Parliament.     It  was  tumult  of  the  old  type, 
opposed  alike  to  law  and  rational  liberty;  but  it  was  not  the 
less  successful.     Encouraged  by  the  master-manufacturers, 
and  exerted  in  a  cause  then  in  high  favor  with  statesmen,  it 
was  allowed  to  prevail.     Lord  Halifax  promised  to  satisfy 
the  weavers;*  and  in  the  next  year,  to  their  great  joy,  a  bill 
was  passed  restraining  the  importation  of  foreign  silks.^ 

But  the  general  discontents  of  the  time  shortly  developed 
other  popular  demonstrations  far  more  formidable, 
which  were  destined  to  form  a  new  era  in  const!-  eit^mentr^' 
tutional  government.     In  1768,  the  excitement  of  ^'®®* 
the  populace  in  the  cause  of  Wilkes  led  to  riots  and  a  conflict 

^  Naturalization  of  Jews,  1754. 

«  Aon.  Reg.,  1765,  p.  41;  Grenville  Papers,  ill.  168-172;  Walp.  Mem., 
li.  155,  et  »eq,;  Rockingham  Mem.,  i.  200,  207;  Adolphus*  Hist,  i.  177; 
Lord  Mabon*8  Hist,  v.  152. 

*  He  wrote  to  Lord  Hillsboroogh  to  assure  the  master-weavers  that  tht 
bill  should  pass  botli  Houses.  —  RodAngham  Mem.^  1.  200-207 

«  6  Geo.  HI.  c.  28. 
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with  the  railitarj.  But  the  tumultuous  violence  of  mobs  wai 
succeeded  by  a  deeper  and  more  constitutional  agitation. 
The  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  electors  of  Middlet^ex  by  the 
Commons,^  united,  in  support  of  Wilkes,  the  fii^t  statesmen 
of  the  time,  the  parliamentary  opposition,  the  wi-onged  elec- 
tors, the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London,  a  large  body  of 
the  middle  classes,  the  press,  and  the  populace.  Enthusiastic 
meetings  of  freeholders  were  assembled  to  support  their 
Public  meet-  champion,  with  whom  the  freeholders  of  other 
Rodational*^  couuties  made  common  cause.  The  throne  was 
li6a-70.  approached  by  addresses  and  remonstrances.  Ju- 
nius thundered  forth  his  fearful  invectives.  Political  agi- 
tation was  rife  in  various  forms ;  but  its  most  memor- 
able feature  was  that  of  public  meetings,  which  at  this 
period  began  to  take  their  place  among  the  institutions  of  tlie 
country.*  No  less  than  seventeen  counties  held  meetings  to 
support  the  electors  of  Middlesex.'  Never  had  so  general  a 
demonstration  of  public  sentiment  been  made,  in  such  a  foroK 
It  was  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  public  opinion. 
This  movement  was  succeeded  by  the  formation  of  a  "  society 
for  supporting  the  bill  of  rights." 

Ten  years  later,  public  meetings  assumed  more  importance 
pubUomeet-  and  a  wider  organization.  The  freeholders  of 
logs,  i77»-80.  Yorkshire  and  twenty-three  other  counties,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  many  cities,  were  assembled  by  their 
sheriffs  and  chief  magistrates  to  discuss  economical  and 
parliamentary  reform.  These  meetings  were  attended  by 
the  leading  men  of  each  neighborhood  ;  and  speeches  were 
made,  and  resolutions  and  petitions  agreed  to,  with  a  view  to 
influence  Parliament,  and  attract  public  support  to  the  cause. 

1  Supra,  Vol.  I.  374-383. 

a  Ann.  Reg.,  1770,  p.  58,  60.  On  the  3l8t  October,  1770,  a  large  meet- 
ing of  the  electors  of  Westminster  was  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  when 
Mr.  Wilkes  counselled  them  to  instruct  their  members  to  impeach  Lord 
North.  ~  Adolphua'  Hist,  i.  461;  Ann.  Reg.,  1770,  p.  159;  Chron.,  206; 
Lord  Rockingham*s  Mem.,  ii.  98;  Cookers  Hist  of  Party,  iii.  187. 

»  Ann.  Keg.,  I'-'O,  p.  58. 
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A  great  meeting  was  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  chair,  which  was  attended  by  the  Dulte  of  Port 
land,  and  many  of  the  mo^t  eminent  members  of  tiie  Opposi 
tion.  Nor  were  these  meetings  spontaneous  in  each  locality. 
They  were  encouraged  by  active  correspondence,  associa- 
tion, and  concerted  movements  throughout  the  country.' 
Committees  of  correspondence  and  association  were  Pouticai  as- 
appointed  by  the  several  counties,  who  kept  alive  »*>™'*'°°"- 
the  agitation ;  and  delegates  were  sent  to  London  to  give  it 
concentration.  This  practice  of  delegation  was  severely 
criticised  in  Parliament.  Its  representative  principle  was 
condemned  as  a  derogation  from  the  rights  of  the  legislature : 
no  county  delegates  could  be  recognized,  but  knights  of  the 
shire  returned  by  the  sheriff.  Mainly  on  this  ground,  the 
Commons  refused  to  consider  a  petition  of  thirty-two  dele- 
gates who  signed  themselves  as  freeholders  only.^  The  future 
influence  of  such  an  organization  over  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament  was  foreseen ;  but  it  could  not  be  prevented. 
Delegates  were  a  natural  incident  to  association.  Far  from 
arrogating  to  themselves  the  power  of  the  Commons,  they 
approached  that  body  as  humble  petitioners  for  redress. 
They  represented  a  cause,  —  not  the  people.  So  long  as  it 
was  lawful  for  men  to  associate,  to  meet,  to  discuss,  to  corre- 
spond, and  to  act  in  concert  for  political  objects,  they  could 
select  delegates  to  represent  their  opinions.  If  their  aims 
were  lawful  and  their  conduct  orderly,  no  means  which  they 
deemed  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  free  discussion  were 
unconstitutional ;  and  this  system,  —  subject,  however,  to  cer- 
tain restraints,*  —  has  generally  found  a  place  in  later  politi- 
cal organizations.  Other  political  societies  and  clubs  were 
now  established  ;^  and  the  principle  of  association  was  brought 

1  a^pra.  Vol.  L  412;  Ann.  Reg.,  1780,  p.  86;  Pari.  Hist,xx.  1378; 
WyviU't  Political  Papers,  i.  1,  et  feq.;  Wraxall*8  Mem.,  Hi.  292,  &c.; 
Rockingbam  Mem.,  ii.  391-403;  Lord  J.  Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  i.  222. 

«  18th  Nov.,  1780;  2d  AprU  and  Sth  May,  1781;  Pari  Hist.,  xxi.  844; 
sxa.  95, 138. 

•  Infra,  pp.  174, 1^5. 

«  Adolpbus*  I  list..  .:!  2:\Z 
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into  active  operation,  with  all  its  agencies.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  future  enemy  of  political  combinations,  en- 
couraged associations  to  forward  the  cause  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  took  counsel  with  their  delegates,  and  enrolled 
himself  a  member  of  the  society  for  constitutional  informa- 
tion.* 

Here  were  further  agencies  for  working  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  bringing  the  popular  will  to  bear  upon 
BocUdoDs  affairs  of  state.  Association  for  political  purposes, 
and  large  assemblages  of  men,  henceforth  became 
the  most  powerful  and  impressive  form  of  agitati^in.  Marked 
by  reality  and  vital  power,  they  were  demonstrations  at  once 
of  moral  conviction  and  numerical  force.  They  combined 
discussion  with  action.  However  forcibly  the  press  might 
persuade  and  convince,  it  moved  men  singly  in  their  homes 
and  business ;  but  here  were  men  assembled  to  bear  witness 
to  their  earnestness:  the  scattered  forces  of  public  opinion 
were  collected  and  made  known :  a  cause  was  popularized  by 
tiie  sympathies  and  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  The 
people  confronted  their  rulers  bodily,  as  at  the  busting:^.' 

Again,  association  invested  a  cause  with  permanent  inter- 
est. Political  excitement  may  subside  in  a  day :  but  a  cause 
adopted  by  a  body  of  earnest  and  active  men  is  not  suffered 
to  languish.  It  is  kept  alive  by  meetings,  deputations,  cor- 
respondence, resolutions,  petitions,  tracts,  advertisements.  It 
is  never  suffered  to  be  forgotten :  until  it  has  triumphed,  the 
world  has  no  peace. 

Public  meetings  and  associations  were  now  destined  to  ex* 
ercise  a  momentous  influence  on  the  state.  Their  force  was 
great  and  perilous.     In  a  good  cause,  and  directed  by  wise 

1  See  reeolotions  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  members  and  delegates  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  May  18th,  1782,  in  Mr.  PiU's  own  wridng. 
State  Tr.,  xxii.  498;  also  Mr.  Pitt's  evidence  on  the  Trial  of  Home  Tooke. 
—  /Wd,  XXV.  381. 

t  M  L'asBodadon  poss^de  pins  de  puissance  que  la  presse** *'  I..es 

moyens  d*ex^cution  se  combinent,  les  opinions  se  d^ploient  avec  cette 
force,  et  cette  chaleur,  que  ne  peut  jamais  attendre  la  pens^e  ^rite.**  —  Ih 
Tocquerille,  Democr.  en  Aimriqut^  i.  277. 
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and  honorable  men,  they  were  designed  to  confer  signal  ben- 
efits upon  their  country  and  mankind.  In  a  bad  cause,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  rash  and  mischievous  leaders,  they 
were  ready  instruments  of  tumult  and  sedition.  The  union 
of  moral  and  physical  force  may  convince,  but  it  may  also 
practise  intimidation :  arguments  may  give  place  to  threats, 
and  fiery  words  to  deeds  of  lawless  violence.*  Our  history 
abounds  with  examples  of  the  uses  and  perils  of  political 
agitation. 

The  dangers  of  such  agitation  were  exemplified  at  this 
very  time,  in  their  worst  form,  by  the  Protestant 
associations.     In  1778,  the  legislature  having  con-  aasodacioM; 
ceded  to  the  Catholics  of  England  a  small  measure 
of  indulgence,  a  body  of  Protestant  zealots  in  Scotland  asso- 
ciated to  resist  its  extension  to  that  country.     So  rapidly  had 
the  principle  of  association  developed  itself,  that  no  less  than 
eighty-five  societies,  or  corresponding  committees,  were  es- 
tablished in  communication  with  Edinburgh.     The  fanaticism 
of  the  people  was  appealed  to  by  speeches,  pamphlets,  hand- 
bills, and  sermons,  until  the  pious  fury  of  the  populace  ex- 
ploded in  disgraceful  riots.     Tet  was  this  wretched  agitation 
too  successful.     The  Catholics  of  Scotland  waived  their  just 
rights  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  and  Parliament  submitted  its 
own  judgment  to  the  arbitrament  of  Scottish  mobs.* 

This  agitation  next  extended  to  England.  A  Protestant 
association   was   formed   in    London,  with  which  ,    ^  ^ 

,        ,  .     .  .  1     «    f      .     ^^'^  George 

numerous  local  societies,  committees,  and  clubs  in  Gordon,  pree- 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  affiliated.     Of 
this  extensive  confederation,  in  both  countries,  Lord  Georga 
Gordon  was  elected  president.     The  Protestants  of  Scotland 
had  overawed  the  legislature :  might  not  the  Protestants  of 

1  **0n  ne  peat  se  dissimuler  que  la  liberty  illimit^e  d*a8sociation,  en 
mflti^re  politique,  ne  soit,  de  toutes  les  libert^s,  la  demi^re  qu*un  peuple 
puisse  supporter.  Si  elle  ne  la  fait  pas  tomber  dans  Panarchie,  elle  la  lui 
fiiit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  toucher  ik  chaque  instant"  —  De  TocquevilU,  Democr. 
i.231. 

«  Infra,  ^.  323. 
voh.  II.  9 
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England  advance  their  cause  by  intimidation  ?  The  expert- 
MeeUngat  mcnt  was  HOW  to  be  tried.  On  the  29rh  of  May. 
u^,*MiJ'"**  1780,  Lord  George  Gortlon  called  a  meeting 
2»ui,i780.  Qf  i[^Q  Protestant  Association,  at  Coachmakers' 
Hall,  where  a  petition  to  the  Commons  was  agreed  to,  pray- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  late  Catholic  Relief  Act.  Lord 
Greorge,  in  haranguing  this  meeting,  said  that,  ^if  they 
meant  to  spend  their  time  in  mock  debate  and  idle  opposi- 
tion, they  might  get  another  leader ; "  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  present  their  petition,  unless  attended  by  20,000 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  For  that  purpose,  on  the  2d  of  June, 
a  large  body  of  petitioners  and  others,  distinguished  by  blue 
Diiiorden  at  cockadcs,  assembled  in  St  Creole's  Fields,  whence 
i!feer^uDo  ^^^y  proceeded  by  different  routes  to  Westmin- 
*i.  ster,  and  took  possession  of  Palace  Yard,  before 

the  two  Houses  had  yet  met  As  the  peers  drove  down  to 
the  meeting  of  their  House,  several  were  assailed  and  pelted. 
Lord  Boston  was  dragged  from  his  coach,  and  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  the  mob.  At  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
mob  forced  their  way  into  the  lobby  and  passages,  up  to  the 
very  door  of  the  House  itself.  They  assaulted  and  molested 
many  members,  obliged  them  to  wear  blue  cockades,  and 
shout  '*no  popery  P 

Though  full  notice  had  been  given  of  such  an  irregulai 

assemblage,  no  preparations  had  been  made  for 
Pariiaioeot     maintaining  the  public  peace  and  securing  Pariia- 

ment  from  intimidation.  The  Lords  were  in  dan- 
ger of  their  lives ;  yet  six  constables  only  could  be  found  to 
protect  them.  The  Commons  were  invested  ;  but  their  door^ 
keepers  alone  resisted  the  intrusion  of  the  mob.  While  this 
tumult  was  raging,  Lord  George  Grordon  proceeded  to  pre- 
sent the  Protestant  petition,  and  moved  that  it  should  be  im- 
mediately considered  in  committee.  Such  a  proposal  could 
not  be  submitted  to  in  presence  of  a  hooting  mob ;  and  an 
amendment  was  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
petition  till  another  day.      A  debate  ensued,  during  whi<'i 
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disorders  nrere  continued  in  the  lobby  and  in  Palace  Yard. 
Sometimes  the  House  was  interrupted  by  violent  knocks  at 
the  door,  and  the  rioters  seemed  on  the  point  of  bursting  in. 
Members  were  preparing  for  defence,  or  to  cut  their  way  out 
with  their  swords.  Meanwhile,  the  author  of  these  disorders 
went  several  times  into  the  lobby,  and  to  the  top  of  the  gal- 
lery stairs,  where  he  harangued  the  people,  telling  them  that 
their  petition  was  likely  to  meet  with  small  favor,  and  nam- 
ing the  members  who  opposed  it.  Nor  did  he  desist  fwtn 
this  outrageous  conduct,  until  Colonel  Murray,  a  relative  of 
his  own,  threatened  him  with  his  sword,  on  the  entrance  of 
the  first  rioter.  When  a  division  was  called,  the  sergeant  re- 
ported that  he  could  not  clear  the  lobby ;  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  were  suspended  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
length,  a  detachment  of  military  having  arrived,  the  mob 
dispersed,  the  division  was  taken,  and  the  House  adjourned.^ 

The  scene  at  Westminster  had  been  sufficiently  disgrace- 
ful :  but  it  was  merely  the  prelude  to  riots  and  in-  ^iobi  in 
cendiarisro,  by  which  London  was  desolated  for  a  ^^<***°- 
week.  On  the  6th,  the  Protestant  petition  was  to  be  con- 
sidered. Measures  had  been  taken  to  protect  the  legislature 
from  further  outrage :  but  Lord  Stormont's  carriage  was  at- 
tacked and  broken  to  pieces ;  Mr.  Burke  was  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  mob ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
liord  North's  official  residence  in  Downing  Streeu  The 
Commons  agreed  to  resolutions  in  vindication  of'  their  privi- 
leges, and  pledging  themselves  to  consider  the  petition  when 
the  tumults  should  subside.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  outrages  of  the  mob  were  encouraged  by 
the  supineness  and  timidity  of  the  government  and  magis- 
tracy, until  the  whole  metropolis  was  threatened  with  con- 
flagnition.  The  chapels  of  Catholic  ambassadors  were 
burned,  prisons  broken  open,  the  houses  of  magistrates  and 

I  Ann.  Reg.,  1780,  190,  et  teq,\  Pari.  Hist,  xxi.  654-686;  SUte  Tr. 
xxi.  486. 
3  Pari.  Hist.,  xxi.  661. 
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statesmen  destroyed;  the  residence  of  the  venerable  Mans- 
field, with  his  books  and  priceless  manuscripts,  reduced  to 
ashes.  Even  the  bank  of  England  was  threatened.  The 
streets  swarmed  with  drunken  incendiaries.  At  length  th 
devastation  was  stayed  by  the  bold  decision  of  the  king 
"  There  shall,  at  least,  be  one  magistrate  in  the  kingdom, 
faid  he, "  who  will  do  his  duty  ; "  and  by  his  command  a  proc- 
lamation was  immediately  issued,  announcing  that  the  king*s 
officers  were  instructed  to  repress  the  riots ;  and  the  military 
received  orders  to  act  without  waiting  for  directions  from  the 
civil  magistrate.  The  military  were  prompt  in  action ;  and 
the  rioters  were  dispersed  with  bloodshed  and  slaughter.^ 

The  legality  of  military  interference,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Military  •©-  magistrate,  became  afterwards  the  subject  of  dis- 
tioninthe      cussion.     It  was  laid  down   by  Lord   Mansfield, 

abeence  of  a  •'  ' 

magistrate,  that  the  insurgents  having  been  engaged  in  overt 
acts  of  treason,  felony,  and  riot,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Fubject  of  His  Majesty,  —  and  not  less  of  soldiers  than  of 
other  citizens,  —  to  resist  them.  On  thl"^  ground  was 
the  proclamation  justified,  and  the  action  of  the  military 
pronounced  to  be  warranted  by  law.  His  authority  was  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  execu- 
tive, in  times  of  tumult,  must  be  armed  with  necessary  pow- 
er: but  with  how  little  discretion  had  it  been  used?  Its 
timely  exercise  might  have  averted  the  anarchy  and  outi'ages 
of  many  days,  —  perhaps  without  bloodshed.  Its  tardy  and 
violent  action,  at  the  last,  had  added  to  the  evils  of  insurrec- 
tion a  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  people.* 

Such  was  the  sad  issue  of  a  distempered  agitation  in  an 
unworthy  cause,  and  conducted  with  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence.     The  foolish   and   guilty   leader  of   the   movement 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1780,  265,  ei  seq.  Nearly  three  hundred  lives  were  known 
to  have  been  lost;  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  wounded  persons 
were  received  into  the  hospitals. 

2  Debates  of  Lords  and  Commons,  June  19th,  1780;  Pari.  Hist,  xxl 
690-701;  Debate  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  (Westminster  Police), 
March  6th,  1781;  Jbid.,  1305. 
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escaped  a  conviction  for  high  treason,  to  die,  some  years  later, 
in  Newgate,  a  victim  to  the  cruel  administration  of  the  law 
of  libel ;  ^  and  many  of  the  rioters  expiated  their  crimes  on 
the  scaffold. 

A  few  years  later  another  association  was  formed,  to  fgr- 
ward  a  cause  of  noble  philanthropy,  —  the  aboli-  ^^  ,j^ . 
tion  of  the  slave  trade.  J  t  was  almost  beyond  the  Awociation, 
range  of  politics.  It  had  no  constitutional  change 
to  seek :  no  interest  to  promote :  no  prejudice  to  gratify :  not 
even  the  national  welfare  to  advance.  Its  clients  were  a 
despised  race,  in  a  distant  clime,  —  an  inferior  type  of  the 
human  family,  —  for  whom  natures  of  a  higher  mould  felt 
repugnance  rather  than  sympathy.  Benevolence  and  Chi-is- 
tian  charity  were  its  only  incentives.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  slave-trade  was  supported  by  some  of  the  most  powerful 
classes  in  the  country,  —  merchants,  shipowners,  plantei-s. 
Before  it  could  be  proscribed,  vested  interests  must  be  over- 
borne, ignorance  enlightened,  prejudices  and  indifference 
overcome,  public  opinion  converted.  And  to  this  great  work 
did  Granville  Sharpe,  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  other  noble 
spirits  devote  their  lives.  Never  was  cause  supported  by 
greater  earnestness  and  activity.  The  organization  of  the 
society  comprehended  all  classes  and  religious  denominations. 
Evidence  was  collected  from  every  source,  to  lay  bare  the 
cruelties  and  iniquity  of  the  traffic.  Illustration  and  argu- 
ment were  inexhaustible.  Men  of  feeling  and  sensibility  ap- 
pealed, with  deep  emotion,  to  the  religious  feelings  and  benev 
olence  of  the  people.  If  extravagance  and  bad  taste  some- 
times courted  ridicule ;  the  high  purpose,  just  sentiments, 
and  eloquence  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  won  respect 
and  admiration.  Tracts  found  their  way  into  every  house : 
pulpits  and  platforms  resounded  with  the  wrongs  of  the 
negro :  petitions  were  multiplied :  ministers  and  Parliament 
moved  to  inquiry  and  action.  Such  a  mission  was  not  to  be 
Boon  accomplished.  The  cause  could  not  be  won  by  sudden 
1  StoteTr.,zxii.  175-286;  Aon.  Beg.,  1793.  Chron.  8. 
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enthusiasm,  ^  still  less  by  intimidation  ;  but  conviction  mvit 
be  wrought  in  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  nation.  And 
this  was  done.  Parliament  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  at- 
tempt the  mitigation  of  the  worst  evils  which  had  been 
brought  to  light ;  and  in  little  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
slave-trade  was  utterly  condemned  and  prohibited.*  A  goo*! 
cause  prevailed,  —  not  by  violence  and  passion,  not  by  den»- 
onstrations  of  popular  force,  but  by  reason,  earnestness 
and  the  best  feelings  of  mankind. 

At  no  former  period  had  liberty  of  opinion  made  advance* 
Vrof^nmct  SO  signal,  as  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  thL 
opiu\on  reign.  Never  had  the  voice  of  the  people  beet 
1<60-I7to.  heard  so  often,  and  so  loudly,  in  the  inner  councih 
of  the  state.  Public  opinion  was  beginning  to  supply  the 
defects  of  a  narrow  representation.  But  evil  days  were  no\i 
approaching,  when  liberties  so  lately  won  were  about  to  bi 
suspended.  Wild  and  fanatical  democracy,  on  the  one  hand 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  rational  liberty ;  and  a  too  sensi 
tive  apprehension  of  its  dangers,  on  the  other,  were  introduc 
ing  a  period  of  reaction,  unfavorable  to  popular  rights. 

In  1792,  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  French  revolution 
had  inspired  the  great  body  of  the  people  with 

Ilemocratio  .  _  .  .  .• 

bubiioatioiu.  Sentiments  of  grave  reprobation ;  while  a  small, 
but  noisy  and  turbulent,  party,  in  advocating  uni- 
versal snfirage  and  annual  parliaments,  were  proclaiming 
their  admiration  of  French  principles,  and  sympathy  with 
the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  Currency  was  given  to  their  opinions 
in  democratic  tracts,  handbills,  and  newspapers,  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  sedition.  Some  of  these  papers  were  the  work 
of  authors  expressing,  as  at  other  times,  their  own  individual 
sentiments :  but  many  were  disseminated,  at  a  low  price,  by 
democratic  associations,   in    correspondence   with    Franco.* 

1  Clarkson's  Hist  of  the  Slave  Trade,  L  288,  &c;  WiIberforce*8  Life, !. 
139-173,  &c. 

2  Ann.  Reg.,  1792,  p.  8«5;  Hist  of  the  Two  Acts,  Introd.,  xxxvii.; 
Adolphua'  Hist,  v.  67;  Tomline*8  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  272. 
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One  of  the  most  popular  aod  dangerous  of  these  publications 
was  Fame's  second  part  of  the  ^  Rights  of  Man." 

Instead  of  singling  out  any  obnoxious  work  for  a  separate 
prosecution,  the  government  issued,  on  the  2l3t  of  proci«n»- 
May,   1792,  a  proclamation  warning  the  people  Siy'gist, 
against  wicked  and  seditious  writings,  industriously  i<^- 
dispersed  amongst  them,  —  commanding  magistrates  to  dis- 
cover the  authors,  printers,  and  promulgators  of  such  writ- 
ings, and  sheriffs  and  others  to  take  care  to  prevent  tumults 
and  disorders.     This  proclamation,  having  been  laid  before 
Parliament,  was  strongly  denounced  by  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Fox, 
and  other  members  of  the  opposition,  who  alleged  that  it  was 
calculated  to  excite  groundless  jealousies  and  alarms,^  —  the 
government  already  having  sufficient  powers,  under  the  law, 
to  repress  license  or  disaffection. 

Both  Houses,  however,  concurred  in  an  address  to  thts 
king,  approving  of  the  objects  of  the  proclamation,  and  ex 
pressing  indignation  at  any  attempts  to  weaken  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  established  form  of  gov 
ernment." 

Thomas  Paine  was  soon  afterwards  brought  to  trial.     He 
was  defended  by  Mr.  Erskine,  whom  neither  the  Trial  of 
displeasure  of  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  p^^JJ*^. 
nor  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  nor  public  clam-  ^^^^  ^""^ 
ors,  had  deterred  from  performing  his  duty  as  an  advocate.' 
To  vindicate  such  a  book,  on  its  own  merits,  was  not  to  be 
attempted ;  but  Mr.  Erskine  contended  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  England,  a  writer  is  at  liberty  to  address  the  reason 
of  the  nation  upon  the  constitution  and  government,  and  is 
criminal  only  if  he  seeks  to  excite  them  to  disobey  the  law 
or  calumniates  living  magistrates.      He   maintained   ^that 
opinion  is  free,  and  that  conduct  alone  is  amenable  to  the 

>  See  also  tufn^  p.  44 

2  Pari.  Hist,  xxix.  1476-1634;  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  847;  I*ord 
Maimesbuiy's  Corr.,  ii.  441.  There  had  been  similar  proclamations  in  the 
'eigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. 

«  St  Tr.,  xxvi.  715;  Lord  Campbell's  IJves  of  the  Chancellors,  vi.  455 
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law."  He  himself  condemned  Mr.  Paine's  opinionn ;  but  hia 
client  was  not  to  be  punished  because  the  jury  disapproved 
of  them  as  opinions,  unless  their  character  and  intention 
were  criminal.  And  he  showed  from  the  writings  of  Locke, 
Milton,  Burke,  Paley,  and  other  speculative  writers,  to  what 
an  extent  abstract  opinions  upon  our  constitution  had  been 
expressed,  without  being  objected  to  as  libellous.  Paine  was 
very  properly  found  guilty  :  *  but  the  general  principles  ex- 
pounded by  his  advocate,  to  which  his  contemporaries  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  have  long  been  accepted  as  the  basis  on  which 
liberty  of  opinion  is  established. 

Meanwhile,  the  fears  of  democracy,  of  the  press,  and  ol 
Alarm  of  the  speculative  Opinions,  were  further  aggravated  by 
Sd^SS^M*  ^^**^  progress  of  events  in  France  and  the  extrav- 
tracj.  agance  of  English  democrats. 

Several  societies,  which  had  been  formed  for  other  objects, 
Deinocmdo  "ow  avowed  their  sympathy  and  fellowship  with 
ascociatioDfl.  ^j^^  revolutionary  party  in  France,  addressed  the 
National  Convention,  corresponded  with  political  clubs  and 
public  men  in  Paris,  and  imitated  the  sentiments,  the 
language,  and  the  cant  then  in  vogue  across  the  channel.* 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  "  Revolution  So- 
ciety," the  **  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,"  and  the 
The  R«yoiu-  "  I^ndon  Corresponding  Society."  The  Revolu- 
Uon  Society.  jJoq  Society  had  been  formed  long  since,  to  com- 
memorate the  English  revolution  of  1688,  and  not  that 
of  France,  a  century  later.  It  met  annually  on  the  4tb 
of  November,  when  its  principal  toasts  were  the  memory 
of  King  William,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  On  the  4th  of  Nov.,  1788,  the  centenary  of  the 
revolution  had  been  commemorated  throughout  the  country 
by  men  of  all  parties ;  and  the  Revolution  Society  had  been 
attended  by  a  secretary  of  state  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons.*    But  the  excitement  of  the  times  quickened  it  with  a 

1  St.  Tr.,  xxii.  367. 

2  Ann.  Reg ,  1792,  part  ii.  128-170,  344. 
•  liistory  of  the  Two  Acts,  Introd.  xxxv. 
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new  life ;  and  historical  sentiment  was  lost  in  political  agi« 
tation.     The  example  of  France  almost  effaced  the  memory 
of  William.*     The  Society  for  Constitutional  In-  socie^  for 
formation  had  been  formed  in  1780,  to  instruct  the  S^^lfiSfo^ 
people  in  their  political  nghts,  and  to  forward  the  ™»t*o>»- 
cause  of  parliamentary  reform.     Among  its  early  members 
were  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt  himself, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan.     These  soon  left  the  society ;  but  Mr. 
Wyvill,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  Home   Tooke,  and  a   few 
more  zealous  politicians,  continued  to  support  it,  advocating 
universal  suffrage  and  distributing  obscure  tracts.     It  was 
bcarcely  known   to  the  public:  its  funds  were  low;  and  it 
was  only  saved  from  a  natural  death  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion.* 

The  London  Corresponding  Society,  —  composed  chieHy 
of  working  men, —  was  founded  in  the  midst  of,    ^     „ 

.  ,    ,  .       -r^  ^    London  Cor 

the  excitement  caused  by  events  in  France.  It  respooding 
sought  to  remedy  all  the  grievances  of  society,  ^' 
real  or  imaginary,  to  correct  all  political  abuses,  and  par- 
ticularly to  obtain  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parlia- 
ments. These  objects  were  to  be  secured  by  the  joint  action 
of  affiliated  societies  throughout  the  country.  The  scheme 
embraced  a  wide  correspondence,  not  only  with  other  politi- 
cal associations  in  England,  but  with  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  France  and  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  The  leaders 
were  obscure,  and,  for  the  most  part,  illiterate  men ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  society  were  more  conspicuous  for 
extravagance  and  folly  than  for  violence.  Arguments  for 
miversal  suffrage  were  combined  with  abstract  speculations 

1  Abstract  of  the  History  and  Proceedings  of  the  Revolution  Society, 
1789;  Sermon  by  Dr.  Price,  with  Appendix,  1789;  "The  Correspondence 
of  the  Revolation  Society  in  London,"  &c.,  1792;  Ann.  Rck-,  1792,  part  i. 
165,  311,  366;  part  ii.  135;  App.  to  Chron.,  128,  etseq.',  Adoiphus'  Hist, 
W,  543,  V.  211. 

«  Stephen's  Life  of  Home  Tooke,  i.  436;  ii.  144;  Hist,  of  the  Two  Acts, 
Introd.  xxxyU.  Adolphoa'  Hist,  v.  312;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii 
i5. 
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nnd  oonv.3ntional  phrases,  borrowed  from  France,  —  whoUj 
foreign  to  the  sentiments  of  Englishmen  and  the  genius  of 
English  liberty.  Their  members  were  ^  citizens,"  the  king 
was  "  chief  magistrate.*'  * 

These  societies,  animated  bj  a  common  sentiment,  en* 
gaged  in  active  correspondence;  and  published  numerous 
resolutions  and  addresses  of  a  democratic,  and  sometimes 
of  a  seditious  character.  Their  wild  and  visionary 
schemes,  —  however  captivating  to  a  lower  class  of  poli 
ticians,  —  served  only  to  discredit  and  endanger  liberty. 
They  were  repudiated  by  the  *'  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,"  *  and  by  all  the  earnest  but  temperate  reformers 
of  that  time :  they  shocked  the  sober,  alarmed  the  timid, 
and  provoked  —  if  they  did  not  justify  —  the  severities  of 
the  government. 

In  ordinary  times,  the  insignificance  of  these  societies 
would  have  excited  contempt  rather  than  alarm ;  but  as 
clubs  and  demagogues,  originally  not  more  formidable,  had 
obtained  a  terrible  ascendency  in  France,  they  aroused 
apprehensions  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  danger.  In 
presence  of  a  political  earthquake,  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  every  symptom  of  revolution  was 
too  readily  magnified. 

There  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt  that  the  alarm  of 
■xaggemted  this  period  was  exaggerated  and  excessive.  Evi- 
•**"*••  dence  was  not  forthcoming  to  prove  it  just  and 
well  founded.  The  societies,  however  mischievous,  had  a 
small  following:  they  were  not  encouraged  by  any  men  of 
influence:  the  middle  classes  repudiated  them:  society  at 
large  condemned  them.  None  of  the  causes  which  had 
precipitated  the  revolution  in  France  were  in  existence 
here.     The  evils  of  an  absolute  government  had  long  been 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1792,  p.  366;  1793,  p.  165;  App.  to  Chron.,  75, 1794,  p 
129;  Adolphus'  Hist.,  v.  212;  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  272,  821;  Lord  J 
Russeirs  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  284;  Belsham's  Hist,  viii.  495,  499. 

«  See  iupra,  Vol.  I.  819;  Lord  J.  Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  il.  298. 
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oorrectecL  We  had  no  lettres  de  cachet,  nor  Bastille:  no 
privileged  aristocracy:  no  impassable  gulf  between  nobles 
and  the  commonaltj:  no  ostracism  of  opinion.  We  had 
a  free  constitution,  of  which  Englishmen  were  proud;  a 
settled  society,  with  just  gradations  of  rank,  bound  together 
by  all  the  ties  of  a  well-ordered  commonwealth;  and  our 
liberties,  long  since  secured,  were  still  growing  with  the 
greatness  and  enlightenment  of  the  people.  In  France 
there  was  no  bond  between  the  government  and  its  sub- 
jects but  authority  :  in  England,  power  rested  on  the  broad 
basis  of  liberty.  So  stanch  was  the  loyalty  of  the  country, 
that  where  one  pei-son  was  tainted  with  sedition,  thousands 
were  prepared  to  deiend  the  law  and  constitution  with  their 
lives.  The  people,  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of  good  order 
as  their  rulers,  were  proof  against  the  seductions  of  a  few 
pitiful  democrats.  Instead  of  sympathizing  with  the  French 
revolution,  they  were  shocked  at  its  bloody  excesses,  and 
recoiled  with  horror  fi-om  its  social  and  religious  extrav- 
agances. The  core  of  English  society  was  sound.  Who 
that  had  lately  witnessed  the  affectionate  loyalty  of  the 
whole  people,  on  the  recovery  of  the  king  from  his  afflic- 
tion, could  suspect  them  of  republicanism  ? 

Yet  their  very  loyalty  was  now  adverse  to  the  public 
liberties.  It  showed  itself  in  dread  and  hatred  RepreasiT* 
of  democracy.  Repression  and  seventy  were  vo^'^y*  ^^^ 
popular,  and  sure  of  cordial  support.  The  influential 
classes,  more  alarmed  than  the  government,  eagerly  fomented 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  reaction.  They  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  press  and  popular 
opinion.  Their  own  power  had  been  disturbed  by  the  po- 
litical agitation  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  was  further 
threatened  by  parliamentary  reform.  But  the  time  had 
now  come  for  recovenng  their  ascendency.  The  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  people  was  betraying  itself;  and  must 
be  crushed  out,  in  the  cause  of  order.  The  dangers  of 
parliamentary  reform  were    illustrated  by  clamors  for  uni- 
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versal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and  the  rights  of  man ; 
and  reformers  of  all  degrees  were  to  be  scouted  as  revo 
lutionary. 

The  calm  and  lofly  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  little  prone 
to  apprehension.  He  had  discountenanced  Mr.  Burke's 
early  reprobation  of  the  French  revolution  :  he  had  recently 
declared  his  confidence  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his 
country  ;  and  had  been  slow  to  foresee  the  political  dangers 
of  events  in  France.  But  he  now  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  Mr.  Burke  and  an  incre&<iing  party  in  Parliament;  and 
while  he  quieted  their  apprehensions,  he  secured  for  him- 
self a  vast  addition  of  moral  and  material  support.  En- 
larging his  own  party,  and  breaking  up  the  opposition,  he 
at  the  same  time  won  public  confidence. 

It  was  a  crisis  of  unexampled  difficulty,  —  needing  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  firmness.  Ministers,  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  order,  could  not  neglect  any  security  which 
the  peril  of  the  time  demanded.  They  were  secure  of  sup- 
port in  punishing  sedition  and  treason :  the  guilty  few  would 
meet  with  no  sympathy  among  a  loyal  people.  But,  coun- 
selled by  their  new  chancellor  and  convert.  Lord  Lough- 
borough, and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  the  government 
gave  too  ready  a  credence  to  the  reports  of  their  agents; 
and  invested  the  doings  of  a  small  knot  of  democrats-^ 
chiefly  workingmen  —  with  the  dignity  of  a  wide-spread 
conspiracy  to  overturn  the  constitution.  Ruling  over  a  free 
state,  they  learned  to  dread  the  people,  in  the  spirit  of 
tyrants.  Instead  of  relying  upon  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  country,  they  appealed  to  its  fears;  and  in  repressing 
seditious  practices,  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  liberty 
of  opinion.  Their  policy,  dictated  by  the  circumstances  of 
a  time  of  strange  and  untried  danger,  was  approved  by  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  their  contempomries :  but  has  not 
been  justified,  —  in  an  age  of  greater  freedom,  — by  the 
maturer  judgment  of  posterity. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  government  was  calculated  to 
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excite  a  panic    On  the  1st  of  December,  1792,  e  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  stating  that  so  dangerous  a  spirit        • 
of  tumult  and  disorder  had  been  excited  by  evil-  tiou.  Dec. 
disposed  persons,  acting  in  concert  with  persons  in 
foreign  parts,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  and  embody 
he  militia.     And  Parliament,  which  then  stood  prorogue^! 
antil  the  3d  of  January,  was  directed  to  meet  on  the  Idth  of 
December. 

The  king's  speech,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  repeate  ^ 
ihe  statements  of  the  proclamation ;  and  adverted  _ 
to  designs,  m  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  speech.  Dm. 
A  ountries,  to  attempt  "  the  destruction  of  our  happy 
•  /)nstitution,  and  the  subversion  of  all  order  and  govern 
snent."  *  These  statements  were  warmly  combated  by  Mr 
Fox,  who  termed  them  "an  intolerable  calumny  upon  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,**  and  argued  that  the  executive  gov- 
ernment were  about  to  assume  control,  not  only  over  the  acts 
of  the  people,  but  over  their  very  thoughts.  Instead  of 
silencing  discussion,  he  counselled  a  forwardness  to  redress 
every  grievance.  Other  speakers  also  protested  against  the 
exaggerated  views  of  the  state  of  the  country  which  the  ad- 
ministration had  encouraged.  They  exhorted  ministers  to 
have  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
people ;  and,  instead  of  fomenting  apprehensions,  to  set  an 
example  of  calmness  and  sobriety.  But  in  both  Houses  ad- 
dresses were  voted,^  giving  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  from  the  throne.*  The  majority  did 
not  hesitate  to  permit  popular  privileges  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  prevailing  panic 

But  as  yet  no  evidence  of  the  alleged  dangers  had  been 
produced ;    and  on  the  28th  of  February,  Mr.  Mr.  Sherf- 
Sheridan  proposed  an  inquiry,  in  a  committee  of  JJS'*28tto***'^ 
the  whole  House.     He  denied  the  existence  of  se-  i*^- 

1  Comm.  Journ.,  xlviii.  4;  Pari.  Hist.,  xxx.  6;  Fox's  Speecboa,  iv.  44ft. 

>  In  the  Commons  by  a  miyority  of  290  to  50. 

•  Pari.  Hist, XXX.  1^0.    Ann.Reg.,  1793,  p.  244-249. 
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ditious  praclices ;  nnd  imputed  to  the  government  a  desire  to 
create  a  panic,  in  order  to  inflame  the  public  mind  againf«t 
France,  with  which  war  was  now  declared,  and  to  divert 
attention  from  parliamentary  reform.  The  debate  elicited  no 
further  evidence  of  sedition ;  but  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division.' 

Meanwhile,  prosecutions  of  the  press  abounded,  especially 
against  publishers  of  Paine's  works.*  Seditious  speaking 
was  also  vigilantly  repressed.     A  few  examples  will  illustrate 

the  rigorous  administration  of  the  laws.  John 
Fnwt,  lUNh,  Frost,  a  respectable  attorney,  who  had  been  asso- 
^'^"^  ciated  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt, 

a  few  years  before,  in  promoting  parliamentary  reform,  was 
prosecuted  for  seditious  words  spoken  in  conversation,  after 
dinner,  at  a  coffee-house.  His  words,  reprehensible  in  them- 
selves,  were  not  aggravated  by  evidence  of  malice  or  seditious 
intent  They  could  scarcely  be  termed  advised  speaking; 
yet  was  he  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment, to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Charing  Cross,  and  to 
Mr.  winter-  be  Struck  off  the  roll  of  attorneys.*  Mr.  Winter- 
both«m,ii98.  ^Qtham^  a  Baptist  minister,  was  tried  for  uttering 
seditious  words  in  two  sermons.  The  evidence  brought 
against  him  was  distinctly  contradicted  by  several  witnesses ; 
and  in  the  second  case,  so  weak  was  the  evidence  for  the 
crown,  and  so  conclusive  his  defence,  that  the  judge  directed 
an  acquittal ;  yet  in  both  cases  the  jury  returned  verdicts  of 
guilty.  The  luckless  minister  was  sentenced  to  four  years' 
mprisonment,  to  pay  two  fines  of  lOOL,  atid  to  give  security 

for   his   ffood   behavior.*      Thomas  Briellat  wa 

Ciutp  of 

ThctnM  ^  tried  for  the  use  of  seditious  words  in  conversa- 
'  tions  at  a  public-house  and  in  a  butcher's  shop. 

I  Pari.  Hist.,  xxx.  523. 

*  E.  ^.,  Daniel  Iseac  Eaton,  Daniel  Holt  and  others;  State  Tr.,  xxii. 
574  >  822;  Jbid^  xxiii.  214,  &c  The  Attorney-General  stated,  on  the 
i3th  December,  1792,  that  he  had  oo  his  file  200  informations  for  seditious 
libels.  —  Adolphus*  Hist.,  v.  524.  See  also  Curriers  Life,  i.  185;  Roscoe't 
Life,  i.  124;  Holcroa*s  Mem.,  ii.  151. 

»  St.  Tr.,  xxii.  522. 

«  /6k/..  824  875. 
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Here  again  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  contradicted 
by  witnesses  for  the  defence ;  but  no  credit  being  given  to 
the  latter,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  Briellat 
was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  100/.» 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Hudson,  for  seditious  words  spoken  at  the 
London  Coffee-House,  affords  another  illustration 
of  the  alarmed  and  watchful  spirit  of  the  people.  Dm.  9tii, 
Dr.  Hudson  had  addressed  toasts  and  sentiments 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Pigott,  who  was  dining  with  him  in  the 
same  box.     Other  guests  in  the  coffee-house  overheard  them, 
and  interfered  with  threats  and  violence.     Both  the  friends 
were  given  in  charge  to  a  constable :   but  Dr.  Hudson  was 
alone  brought  to  trial'     He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  20 O/.* 

Nor  were  such  prosecutions  confined  to  the  higher  tribu- 
nals.    The  magistrates,  invited  to  vigilance  by  the  ,^^^ 
king's  proclamation,  and  fully  sharing  the  general  Quarter 
alarm,  were  satisfied  with  scant  evidence  of  sedi- 
tion ;  and  if  they  erred  in  their  zeal,  were  sure  of  being  up- 
held by  higher  authorities.^    And  thus  every  incautious  dis- 
putant was  at  the  mercy  of  panic-stricken  witnesses,  officious 
constables,  and  country  justices. 

Another  agency  was  evoked  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  — 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  the  voiantarj 
security  of  domestic  life.     Voluntary  societies  were  i«pnMiDg  ' 
established  in  London  and  throughout  the  country,  •^***^ 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  executive  government  in  the 

1  St  Tr.,  xxii.  fllO. 

*  The  bill  of  indictment  against  Pigott  was  rejected  by  the  grand  jury. 

»  St  Tr.,  xxii.  1019. 

4  A  yeoman  in  his  oupe  being  exhorted  by  a  constable,  as  drunk  as  him- 
self, to  keep  the  peace  in  the  king's  name,  muttered,  **D~  you  and  the 
king  too:**  for  which  the  loyal  quarter  sessions  of  Kent  sentenced  him  to  a 
year's  imprisonment.  A  complaint  being  made  of  this  sentence  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Loughborough,  he  said  ^  that  to  save  the  country  from  revolu- 
tion, the  authority  of  all  tribunals,  high  and  low,  must  be  upheld.*'  —  Lord 
CamubtlTs  lAvtt  of  the  ChaneettorA,  vi  265. 
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discovery  and  punishment  of  seditious  writings  or  Itin* 
guage.  Of  these  the  parent  was  the  **  Society  for  the  protec- 
tion of  liberty  and  property  against  republicans  and  levellers.*' 
These  societies,  supported  by  large  subscriptions,  were  busy 
in  collecting  evidence  of  seditious  designs,  —  often  consisting 
of  anonymous  letters,  often  of  the  reports  of  informers,  lib- 
erally rewarded  for  their  activity.  They  became,  as  it  were, 
public  prosecutors,  supplying  the  government  with  proofs  of 
supposed  offences,  and  quickening  its  zeal  in  the  prosecution 
of  offenders.  Every  unguarded  word  at  the  club,  the  market- 
place, or  the  tavern,  was  reported  to  these  credulous  alarm- 
ists, and  noted  as  evidence  of  disaffection. 

Such  associations  were  repugnant  to  the  policy  of  our  laws, 
by  which  the  crown  is  charged  with  the  office  of  bringing 
offenders  to  justice,  while  the  people,  represented  by  juries, 
are  to  judge,  without  favor  or  prejudice,  of  their  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. But  here  the  people  were  invited  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  crown  against  offenders,  to  collect  the  evi- 
dence, and  prejudge  the  guilt.  How  then  could  members  of 
these  societies  assist  in  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  as 
jurymen  and  justices  of  the  peace  ?  In  the  country  especially 
was  justice  liable  to  be  warped.  Local  cases  of  sedition  were 
tried  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  by  magistrates  who  were  lead- 
ers of  these  societies,  and  by  jurors  who,  if  not  also  members, 
were  the  tenants  or  neighbors  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  bench. 
Prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury  being  all  leagued  against  the  ac- 
cused, in  a  time  of  panic,  how  could  any  man  demand  with 
confidence  to  be  tned  by  his  peers  ?  * 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  in  Scotland  were  more  alarmed 
Apprehcn-  by  the  French  revolution  than  the  English  govern 
deraocmcy  in  "lent ;  and  their  apprehensions  were  increased  by 
8cou»nd.  jIj^  proceedings  of  several  societies  for  demo- 
cratic reform,  and  by  the  assembling  in  Edinburgh  of  a 
"convention  of  delegates  of  the  associated  friends  of  the 

I  Proceedings  of  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Jan.  1793;  Era- 
kine's  Speeches,  iv.  411. 
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people "  from  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
mission  of  these  delegates  was  to  discuss  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage ;  but  the  excitement  of  the  times  led 
them  to  an  extravagance  of  language,  and  proceedings  whicU 
bad  characterized  other  associations.^  The  government  ro 
solved  to  confront  democracy  and  overawe  sedition  ;  but  rx 
this  period  of  panic,  even  justice  was  at  fault ;  and  the  law 
was  administered  with  a  severity  discreditable  to  the  courts 
and  to  the  public  sentiments  of  that  country.  Some  of  the 
persons  implicated  in  obnoxious  publications  withdrew  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts ;  *  while  those  who  remained 
found  little  justice  or  mercy." 

Thomas  Muir,  a  young  advocate  of  high  talents  and  attain- 
ments, having  exposed  himself  to  suspicion  by  his 

.    .       .         ^         .         .  ..1  /  Trial  ofMuir, 

activity  m  promoting  the  proscnbed  cause  of  par-  xng.  aoth, 
liamentary  reform,  and  as  a  member  of  the  con-    ' 
vention  of  delegates,  was  brouglit  to  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  for  sedition.     Every  inci- 
dent of  this  trial  marked  the  unfairness  and  cruel  spirit  of  liis 
judges. 

In  deciding  upon  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment,  they  di- 
lated upon  the  enormity  of  the  offences  charged,  —  which,  in 
their  judgment,  amounted  almost  to  high  treason,  —  upon  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution,*  and  the  terrors  of  the  French 
revolution.  It  was  plain  that  any  attempt  to  amend  our  in- 
etituUons  was,  in  their  eyes,  a  crime.  All  the  jurymen, 
Belortcd  by  the  sheriff  and  pickt^d  by  the  presiding  judge,* 
were  members  of  an  association  at  Goldsmith's  Hall,  who 
Imd  erased  Muir's  name  from  their  books  as  an  enemy  to  the 

1  Ann.  Bep.,  1794,  p.  129;  State  Tr.,  xxiii.  385,  et  seq.,  398 

«  James  T^tler,  St.  Tr.,  xxiii.  2;  John  Elder  and  William  Stewart,  Ibuf. 

25;  James  Smith  and  John  Menuons,  JbiiL  34;  James  T.  Callender,  JbU. 

81. 
«  See  Trial  of  Walter  Berry  and  James  Robertapn,  State  Tr.,  xxiii.  79. 

*  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Lord  Braxfield)  termed  it  "the  happiest,  thf 
best,  and  the  most  noble  constitution  in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
possible  to  make  a  better."  —  SL  Tr.,  xxiii.  132. 

*  State  Tr.,  xix.  11,  «.;  Cockbum'e  Mem.,  87. 
vtu..  II.  30 
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coristitation.  He  objected  that  such  men  had  already  pre* 
judged  bis  cause,  but  was  told  he  might  as  well  object  to  his 
judges,  who  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution  I  The 
witnesses  for  the  crown  failed  to  prove  any  seditious  speech- 
es,—  while  they  all  bore  testimony  to  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  had  counselled  order  and  obedience  to  the  law. 
Throughout  the  trial,  he  was  browbeaten  and  threatened  by 
the  judges.  A  contemptible  witness  against  him  was  ^  cai'essed 
by  the  prosecutor,  and  complimented  by  the  court,"  —  while 
a  witness  of  his  own  was  hurriedly  committed  for  concealing 
the  truth,  without  hearing  Muir  on  his  behalf,  who  was  told 
that  **  he  had  no  right  or  title  to  inteifere  in  the  business " 
In  the  spirit  of  a  bygone  age  of  judicature,  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate denounced  Muir  as  a  demon  of  sedition  and  mischief. 
He  even  urged  it  as  a  proof  of  guilt  that  a  letter  had  been 
ibund  among  his  papers,  addressed  to  Mr.  Fyshe  Palmer, 
who  was  about  to  be  tried  for  sedition  I 

Muir  defended  himself  in  a  speech  worthy  of  the  talents 
and  courage  which  were  to  be  crushed  by  this  prosecution. 
Little  did  thoy  avail  him.  He  knew  that  he  was  addressing 
men  by  whom  his  cause  had  been  prejudged ;  but  he  ap- 
pealed worthily  to  the  public  and  to  posterity ;  and  affirmed 
that  he  was  tried,  in  truth,  for  promoting  parliamentary  re- 
form. The  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Braxfield,*  confirmed  this 
assertion,  by  charging  the  jury  that  to  preach  the  necessity 
of  reform,  at  a  time  of  excitement,  was  seditious.  This 
learned  judge  also  harangued  the  juiy  upon  parliamentary 
reform.  "  The  landed  interest  alone  had  a  right  to  be  repre- 
sented," he  said  ;  "as  for  the  rabble,  who  have  nothing  but 
personal  property,  what  hold  has  the  nation  of  them  ? " 
Need  it  be  told  that  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty? 
And  now  the  judges  renewed  their  reflections  upon  the  enor- 

1  Robert  McQaeen  of  Braxfield— Lord  Braxfield,  "was  the  Jeffreys  of 
Scotland.'*    "Let  them  bring  me  more  prisoners,  and  I  will  find  them 

w/'  was  said  to  have  been  his  language  to  the  government.  —  Loi-q 
.  -^hbwfCt  Mem.^  116. 
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mitj  of  the  prisoner's  crimes.  Lord  Henderland  noticed  the 
applause  with  which  Muir  s  noble  defence  had  been  received 
by  the  audience,  —  which  could  not  but  admire  his  spirit  and 
eloquence,  —  as  a  proof  of  the  seditious  feelings  of  the  people ; 
and  though  his  lordship  allowed  that  this  incident  should  not 
aggravate  Muir*s  punishment,  proceeded  to  pass  a  sentence  of 
transportation  for  fourteen  years.  Lord  Swinton  could 
scarcely  distinguish  Muir*s  crime  from  high  treason,  and  said, 
with  a  ferocity  unworthy  of  a  Christian  judge,  "if  punishment 
adequate  to  the  crime  of  sedition  were  to  be  sought  for,  it 
could  not  be  found  in  our  law,  now  that  torture  is  happily 
abolished."  He  concurred  in  the  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion, —  referring  to  the  Roman  law  where  seditious  criminals 
^aut  infurcam  toUuntuVy  out  hestiis  obfictufUur,  aut  in  insu^ 
lam  deportantur.**  **  We  bave  chosen  the  mildest  of  these 
punishments,"  said  his  lordship !  Lord  Abercromby  and  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  thought  the  defendant  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing escaped  with  his  life,  •—  the  penalty  of  treason ;  and  the 
latter,  referring  to  the  applause  with  which  Muir  had  been 
greeted,  admitted  that  the  circumstance  had  no  little  weight 
with  him  in  considering  the  punishment.^ 

What  was  this  but  an  avowal  that  public  opinion  was 
to  be  repressed  and  punished  in  the  person  of  Muir,  who 
was  now  within  the  grasp  of  the  law?  And  thus,  without 
even  the  outward  show  of  a  fair  trial,  Muir  stood  sentenced 
to  a  punishment  of  unwarrantable,  if  not  illegal,  severity.* 

1  St  Tr.,  xxiU.  118-238;  Lord  Campbeirs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
Ti.  961.  In  reference  to  this  trial,  Lord  Cockbum  says,  **  if,  instead  of 
being  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
It  bad  been  an  ancient  commission  appointed  by  the  crown  to  procure  con- 
rictions,  little  of  its  judicial  manner  would  have  required  to  be  changed." 
—  MeinoriaiSf  p.  100. 

2  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  law  of  Scotland  did  not  authorize  the  sen- 
tence of  transportation  for  sedition,  but  of  banishment  only.  This  was 
affirmed  over  and  over  again.  In  1797  Mr.  Fox  said  he  was  satisfied,  *'  not 
merely  on  the  authority  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  country,  but  on 
the  information  be  had  himself  been  able  to  acquire,  that  no  such  law  did 
exist  in  Scotland,  and  that  those  who  acted  upon  it  will  one  day  be 
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A  few  days  after  (his  trial,  the  Rev.  T.  Fyshe  Palmer* 
TiM  ReT.  T.  ^'^^  '1*^^^  ^^^  sedition  before  the  Circuit  Court 
pSSSr  ftipt.  ^^  Justiciary  at  Perth.  He  was  charged  with 
I2tb,  1T98.  circulating  an  address  fi-om  "  A  Society  of 
the  friends  of  liberty  to  their  fellow-citizens."  However 
strong  the  language  of  this  paper,^  its  sole  object  was 
to  secure  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  who-^e 
corruption  and  dependence  were  attributed  all  the  evils 
which  it  denounced.  His  trial  was  conducted  with  less 
intem|>erance  than  that  of  Muir,  but  scarcely  with  more 
fairness.  In  deciding  upon  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment, 
the  judges  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  paper  was  seditious, 
which  they  proved  mainly  by  combating  the  truth  of  the 
propositions  contained  in  it.  The  witnesses  for  the  crown, 
who  gave  their  evidence  with  much  reluctance,  proved  that 
Palmer  was  not  the  author  of  the  address ;  but  had  cor- 
rected it,  and  soflened  many  of  its  expressions.  That  he 
was  concerned  in  its  printing  and  circulation,  was  clearly 
pmved. 

The  judicial  views  of  sedition  may  be  estimated  from 
part  of  I-»ord  Abercromby's  summing  up.  "Gentlemen,*' 
^aid  he,  ^  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  the  subjects  of  this 
country  never  enjoyed;  and  were  they  to  enjoy  it,  they 
would  not  long  enjoy  either  liberty  or  a  free  constitution. 
You  will,  therefore,  consider  whether  telling  the  people  that 
they  have  a  just  right  to  what  would  unquestionably  be 
tiuitamount  to  a  total  subversion  of  this  constitution,  is  such 

lirought  to  a  severe  retribution  for  their  conduct.'* — Petri.  HUt^  xxju'il 
616. 

It  seems  also  that  the  Act  25  Geo.  III.  c  46,  for  removing  offenders,  in 
Scotland,  to  places  of  temporary  confinement,  had  expired  in  1788;  and 
tliat  "Muir  and  Palmer  were  nevertheless  removed  from  Scotland  and 
transported  to  Botany  Bay,  though  there  was  no  statute  then  in  force  to 
wairant  it.  — Lord  Cukhtster'B  Diary^  i.  60. 

1  Mr.  Palmer  had  taken  orders  in  the  Church  of  Enghind,  but  afler- 
vrnrds  became  an  Unitarian  minister. 

^  **That  portion  of  liberty  you  once  enjoyed  is  fkst  setting,  we  fear,  in 
the  darkness  of  despotism  and  tyranny,'*  was  the  strongest  sentence. 
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a  writing  as  any  person  is  entitled  to  compose,  lo  print,  and 
to  publish."  When  such  opinions  were  declared  from  the 
bench,  who  can  wonder  if  complaints  were  heard  that  the 
law  punished  as  sedition  the  advocacy  of  parliamentary  re- 
fonn  ?  Palmer  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  seven  years* 
transportation,  —  not  without  intimations  from  Lord  Aber- 
cromby  and  Lord  Eskgrove  that  his  crime  so  nearly  amounted 
to  treason,  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  its  punishment^ 

After  these  trials,  the  government  resolved  to  put  down 
the  Convention  of  the  friends  of  the  people  in  .j,,^  ^^ 
Edinburgh,     whose     proceedings     had     become  J^^^IJi^ 
marked   by  greater    extravagance.*     Its  leaders  J»n.?'h ««» 

•^     °  ®  7th,  1794. 

were  arrested,  and  its  papers  seized.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1794,  William  Skirving,  the  secretary,  was  tried  for 
sedition,  as  being  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  address 
to  the  people,  for  which  Palmer  had  already  been  convicted, 
and  in  other  proceedings  of  the  convention.  He  was  found 
guilty  and  (Sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation.  On 
hearing  his  sentence,  Skirving  said  :  —  "  My  Lords,  I  know 
that  what  has  been  done  these  two  days  will  be  rejudged  ; 
that  18  my  comfort,  and  all  my  hope."  *  That  his  guilt  was 
assumed  and  prejudged,  neither  prosecutor  nor  judge  at- 
tempted to  disguise.  The  solicitor-general,  in  his  opening 
speech,  said:  —  **  The  very  name  of  British  Convention 
carries  sedition  along  with  it."  — "  And  the  British  Con- 
vention associated  for  what  ?  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
universal  suffrage :  in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 

1  St.  Tr.,  xxJii.  237. 

«  It  was  now  called  the  British  Convention  of  Delegates,  &c.  Its  mem- 
bers were  citizens:  its  place  of  meeting  was  called  Liberty  Hall:  it 
appointed  secret  committees,  and  spoke  mysteriously  of  a  convention  ot 
emergency. 

*  State  Trials,  xxiii.  301-602.  Hiime*s  Criminal  Commentaries  were 
cotnpiled  "  in  a  great  measure  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Criminal  Court  in  these  cases  of  sedition ;  '*  but  "  tliere  is 
^arcely  one  of  his  favoiite  points  that  the  legislature,  with  the  cordial 
assent  of  the  public  and  of  lawyers,  has  not  put  down.  —  Lord  Cockbui'H*t 
MtttUf  IQi;  and  see  his  art.  iu  Kdinb.  Ker.,  No.  167,  art.  7. 
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verting  the  government  of  Great  Britain."  And  when 
Skirving,  liiie  Muir,  objected  to  the  juror.-',  as  members 
of  the  Goldsmith's  Hall  Association,  Lord  Eskgrove  said, 
**  by  making  this  objection,  the  panel  is  avowing  that  it  w&^ 
their  purpose  to  overturn  the  government." 

Maurice  Margarot^  and  Joseph  Grerrald,^  who  had  been 
Margarotftod  ^^^^  ^7  ^^*^  LondoD  Corresponding  Society  to 
MdMiiil"*  '**®  Convention  of  the  friends  of  the  people  at 
1794.  Edinburgh,  were  tried  for  seditious  speeches  and 

other  proceedings,  in  connection  with  that  convention ;  and 
on  being  found  guilty,  were  sentenced  to  fourteen  years' 
transportation.* 

The  circumstances  attending  these  trials,  and  the  extreme 
These  trials  Severity  of  the  sentences,  could  not  fail  to  raise 
parSmint  animadversions  in  Parliament.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Jan.  Slat,  Muir  was  brought  before  the  Lords  by  Earl  Stan- 
Feb.  2401  hope ;  *  and  that  of  Mr.  Fyslie  Palmer  before  the 
March  10th.  Commons,  on  a  petition  from  himself,  presented 
by  Mr.  Sheridan.* 

The  cases  of  Muir  and  Palmer  were  afterwards  more 
fully  brouorht  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Adam. 
He  contended,  in  an  able  speech,  that  the  offences  with 
which  they  had  been  charged  were  no  more  than  leasing- 
makini;,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,'  for  which  no 
such  punishment  as  transportation  could  be  inflicted.  He 
also  called  attention  to  many  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with    these  trials,  in  order  to  show   their  unfairness ;  and 

I  St  Tr.,  xxiii.  603. 
a  fbul,  805. 

*  Mr.  Fox  paid  of  Gerrald,  in  1797,  "his  elegant  and  useful  attainments 
made  him  dear  to  the  circles  of  literature  and  taste.  Bred  to  enjnymenifl, 
in  which  his  accomplishments  fitted  him  to  pi'.rticipate,  and  endowed  with 
talents  that  rendered  him  valuable  to  his  country,  .  .  .  the  punishment  to 
such  a  man  was  certain  death,  and  accordingly  he  sank  under  the  .sen- 
tence, the  victim  of  virtuous,  wounded  sensibility.** — Pari  Hist.,  xxxiii.  617. 

4  Pari.  Hist,  XXX.  1298. 
»  /6tt/.,  XXX.  1449. 

*  ScoU  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  c  4. 
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moved  for  a  copy  of  the  record  of  Muir's  trial.  The  trials 
and  sentences  were  defended  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr. 
Windham,  and  Mr.  Pitt;  and  strongly  censured  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Gi-ey,  and  Mr.  Fox.  The 
latter  denounced,  with  eloquent  indignation,  some  of  the 
extravagant  expressions  which  had  proceeded  from  the 
bench,  and  exclaimed,  ^  God  help  the  people  who  have  such 
judges ! "     The  motion  was  refused  by  a  large  majority.* 

These  cases  were  again    incidentally   brought   into   dis 
cussion,  upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Adam  respecting  MMch26th. 
the  criminal  law  of  Scotland.*     They  were  also  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  a  motion  of  Lord  April  isth. 
Lauderdale,  but  without  any  results.* 

The  prisoners  were  without  redress,  but  their  sufferings 
excited   a    strong    popular  sympathy,    especially 
in  Scotland.     "  These  trials,"  says  Lord  Cock  bum,  for  the 
''sank  deep,  not  merely  into  the  popular  mind,  but 
into  the  minds  of  all  men  who  thought.    It  was  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, more  than  by  any  other  wrong,  that  the  spirit  of 
discontent  justified  itself  throughout  the  rest  of  that  age."  * 
This  strong  sense  of  injustice  rankled   in    the  minds  of  a 
whole  generation  of  Scotchmen,  and  after  fifty  years,  found 
expression  in  the  Martyrs*  Memorial  on  Calton  Hill.* 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  cases  of  sedition  tried  by  the 
courts,  in  England,  brought  ridicule  upon  the  other  casM 
administration  of  justice.  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  was  fj  Kngland. 
tried  for  publishing  a  contemptible  pamphlet  inti-  ^J}®^  ^^ 
tuled  "  Politics  for  the  people,  or  Hog's  Wash,"  in  24th,  Itm.* 
which  the  king  was  supposed  to  be  typified  under  the  character 

1  Aves,  82;  Noes,  171;  Pari.  Hist,  xxx.  1486. 
«  Ibid,,  54. 

*  Ibid,,  xxxi.  263.  For  an  account  of  the  sufTerings  of  Muir  and  Palmer 
on  board  the  hulks,  see  SL  Tr.,  xxiii.  377,  note.  Palmer,  Gerrald,  and 
Skirving  died  abroad;  Muir  escaped  to  Europe,  and  died  in  Paris,  in  1709 

-Ann.  Reg.,  1797,  Chron.,  p.  14,  and  1799,  Chrgn.,  p.  9. 
4  Lord  Cockbum's  Mem.,  102;  Belsham's  Hist,  ix.  77-80. 

•  Erected  1844. 
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of  a  game-cock.  It  was  a  ridiculous  prosecution,  o1inmct<*r« 
istic  of  the  times:  the  culprit  escaped,  and  the  lawyens 
were  laughed  at.^ 

Another  prosecution,  of  more  formidable  pretensions,  was 
Thomaa  brought  to  an  issue  in  April,  1794.  Thomas 
Walker,  of     Walker,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Manchester,  and 

Manchester,        .  i  i       .  • 

Midotiiers,  SIX  Other  pcrsons,  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  constitution  and  government, 
and  to  aid  the  French  in  the  invasion  of  these  shores.  This 
charge  expressed  all  the  fears  with  which  the  government 
were  harassed,  and  its  issue  exposed  their  extravagance* 
The  entire  charge  was  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  a  dis- 
reputable witness,  Thomas  Dunn,  whose  falsehoods  were  so 
transparent  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  immediately  taken, 
and  the  witness  was  committed  for  his  perjury.  The  arms 
that  were  to  have  overturned  the  government  and  constitution 
of  the  country,  proved  to  be  mere  children's  toys,  and  some 
firearms  which  Mr.  Walker  had  obtained  to  defend  his  own 
house  against  a  church  and  king  mob,  by  whom  it  had  been 
assailed.^  That  such  a  ciise  could  have  appeared  to  the 
officers  of  the  crown  worthy  of  a  public  trial,  is  evidence  of 
tlie  heated  imagination  of  the  time,  which  discovered  con 
spinicies  and  treason  in  all  the  actions  of  men. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  session  of  1794,  that  the  minis- 
King'a  ters  laid  before  Parliament  any  evidence  of  setli- 

ip^^tSg'*'  tious  pniotices.  But  in  May,  1794,  some  of  the 
JuJlcticlw,  leading  members  of  the  demoomtic  societies  having 
r^  ^***'  been  arrested,  and  their  papers  seized,  a  message 
K^y  16th.  from  the  king  was  delivered  to  both  Houses,  stating 
hat  he  had  directed  the  books  of  certain  corresponding  socie- 
it's  to  be  laid  before  them.*  In  the  Commons,  these  papei*s 
were  referred  to  a  secret  committee,  which  first  reported  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  information, 

I  St  Tr.,  xxiii.  1014. 

«  /Wrf.,  1065. 

<  Pari.  UiBt.,  xxxi.  471. 
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and  the  London  Corresponding  Society ;  and  pronounced  its 
opinion  that  measures  were  being  taken  for  assembling  a 
general  convention  ^  to  supersede  the  House  of  Commons  in 
its  representative  capacitj,  and  to  assume  to  itself  all  the 
functions  and  powers  of  a  national  legislature.**  ^  It  was  also 
stated  that  measures  had  reoentlj  been  taken  for  providing 
arms,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  members  of  the  societies. 
No  sooner  had  the  report  been  read,  than  Mr.  Pitt,  after 
recapitulating  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  founded,  moved 
for  a  bill  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act,  which  was  rapidly 
passed  through  both  Houses.* 

A  secret  committee  of  the  Lords  reported  that  ^a  traitor- 
ous oonspirney  had  been  formed  for  the  subversion  Lord-*  eoor 
of  the  established  laws  and  constitution,  and  the  nth*!^^ 
introduction  of  that  system  of  anarchy  and  confur^ion  ^^ 
which  has  fatally  prevailed  in  France."  *    And  the  committee 
of    the  Commons,  in  a  second   report,  revealed  „ 

/.      .  n  n  .     Second  Re 

evidence  of  the  secret  manufacture  of  arms,  m  v^otsecni 
connection  with  the  societies,  of  other  designs  (Commons), 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  of  proceedings  **~  ^*^ 
ominously  formed  upon  the  French  modeL^  A  second 
report  was  also  issued,  on  the  following  day,  from  the 
committee  of  the  Lords.*  They  were  followed  by  loyal 
addresses  from  both  Houses,  expressing  their  indignation  at 
these  seditious  practices,  and  their  determination  to  support 
the  constitution  and  peace  of  the  country.*  The  wsirmest 
friends  of  free  discussion  had  no  sympathy  with  sedition,  or 
the  dark  plots  of  political  fanatics ;  but,  relying  upon  the 
oyalty  and  good  conduct  of  the  people,  and  the  soundness  of 
.he  constitution,  they  steadily  contended  that  these  dangers 
were  exaggerated,  and  might  be  safely  lefl  to  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  disclosed  in  these  reports, 

I  Pari.  Hist,  xxxi.  495.  <  Ibid.,  688. 

«  See  infra,  p.  258.  »  Ibid.,  688. 

«  ParL  Uiflt,  xxxi.  574.  •  IbkL,  909-931 
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prosecutions  for  seditious  libel,  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
„  .  ,  ,  land,  were  singularly  infelicitous.    The  convictions 

seditious  securcd  Were  few  compared  with  the  acquittals ;  and 
the  evidence  was  so  often  drawn  from  spies  and 
informers,  that  a  storm  of  unpopularity  was  raised  against 
the  government.  Classes,  heartily  on  the  side  of  order, 
began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  public  liberties.  They  were 
willing  that  libellers  should  be  punished :  but  protested 
against  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  being  invaded  by  spiets 
who  trafficked  upon  the  excitement  of  the  times.* 

Crimes  more  serious  than  seditious  writings  were  now  to  be 
Btnte  triata  repressed.  Traitorous  societies,  conspiring  to  sub- 
1794.  y^,j.j  jjjg  j^^g  ^jj^  constitution,  were  to  be  assailed, 

and  their  leaders  brought  to  justice.  If  they  had  been  guilty 
of  treason,  all  good  subjects  prayed  that  they  might  be  con- 
victed ;  but  thoughtful  men,  accustomed  to  free  discussion 
and  association  for  political  purposes,  dreaded  lest  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  public 
apprehensions. 

In  1794,  Robert  Watt  and  David  Downie  were  tried,  in 
Scotland,  for  high  treason.     They  were  accused  of 

Trials  of  .  *=*      •  ... 

Robert  Watt  a  conspiracy  to  call  a  convention,  with  a  view  to 
Downie  for  usurp  legii»lative  power,  to  procure  arms,  and  resist 
Aug.andT"*  the  royal  authority.  That  their  designs  were  dan- 
Bept.  iiM.  gerous  and  criminal  was  sufficiently  proved,  and 
was  afterwards  confessed  by  Watt.  A  general  conven- 
tion was  to  be  assembled,  comprising  representatives  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  supported  by  an  armed 
insurrection.  The  troops  were  to  be  seduced  or  over- 
powered, the  public  offices  and  banks  secured,  and  the  king 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  ministers  and  dissolve  Parliament. 
These  alarming  projects  were  discussed  by  seven  obscure 
individuals  in  Edinburgh,  of  whom  Watt,  a  spy,  was  the 
leader,  and  David  Downie,  a  mechanic,  the  treasurer.  Two 
of  the  seven  soon  withdrew  from  the  conferences  of  the  con- 
1  Adolphos*  Hist,  vi.  i6,  46. 
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epirators ;  and  four  became  witnesses  for  the  crown.  Forty- 
seven  pikes  had  been  made,  but  none  had  been  distributed. 
Seditious  writing  and  speaking,  and  a  criminal  conspiracy, 
were  too  evidently  established  ;  but  it  was  only  by  straining 
the  dangerous  doctrines  of  constructive  treason,  that  the 
prisoners  could  be  convicted  of  that  graver  crime.  They 
were  tried  separately,  and  both  being  found  guilty,  received 
sentence  of  death.*  Watt  was  executed;  but  Downie, 
having  been  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jury,  received  a 
jiardon.*  It  was  the  first  conviction  yet  obtained  for  any  of 
tbo:^  traitorous  designs,  for  the  reality  of  which  Parliament 
had  been  induced  to  vouch* 

While  awaiting  more  serious  events,  the  public  were  ex- 
cited by  the  discovery  of  a  regicide  plot.     The 
c!on.<4pirators  were  members  of  the  much-dreaded  plot,  Sept. 
Corresponding  Society,  and  had  concerted  a  plan 
for  assassinating  the  king.     Their  murderous  instrument  wa.i 
a  tube,  or  air-gun,  through  which  a  poisoned  arrow  was  to  be 
shot  I     No  wonder  that  this  foui  conspiracy  at  once  received 
the  name  of  the  **  Pop-Gun  Plot !  "     A  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous prevailed  over  the  fears  and  loyalty  of  the  people.*     But 
before  the  ridicule  excited  by  the  discovery  of  such  a  plot  had 
subsided,  trials  of  a  far  graver  character  were  approaching, 
in  which  not  only  the  lives  of  the  accused,  but  the  credit  of 
the  executive,  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people  were  at  stake. 

1  St  Tr.,  zxiii.  1167;  Ibid.^  xxiv.  11.  Not  long  before  the  commission 
of  those  acts  which  cost  him  his  life,  Watt  had  been  giving  information  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  of  dangerous  plots  which  never  existed;  and  sus- 
picions were  entertained  that  if  his  criminal  8ug;;;estions  had  been  adopted 
by  others,  and  a  real  plot  put  in  movement,  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  expose  it  and  to  claim  a  reward  for  his  disclosures.  If  such  was  his 
design,  the  "  biter  was  bit,"  as  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  evidence  of  his  con- 
federates. —  St.  Tr.,  xxiii.  1325 ;  Belsham*s  Hist,  ix.  227. 

2  Speech  of  Mr.  Curwen  in  defence  of  Downie,  St  Tr.,  xxiv.  150; 
Speech  of  Mr.  Erskine  in  defence  of  Hard}*,  /A.,  964,  &c. 

*  Orossfield,  the  chief  conspirator,  being  abroad,  the  other  traitors  were 
not  brought  to  trial  for  nearly  two  years,  when  Crossfield  and  his  confed' 
erates  were  all  acquitted.  —  St  Tr.,  xxvi  1. 
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Parliament  had  declared  in  May  *  "  that  a  tratt«>rou3  and 
Bitate  trials,  detestable  conspiracy  had  been  formed  for  subvert* 
^'^  ing  the  existing  laws  and  constitution,  and  for  in- 

troducing the  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  has  so 
Oct.  6th,  lately  prevailed  in  France."  In  October,  a  special 
17W.  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  leaders 

of  this  conspiracy.  The  grand  jury  returned  a  true  bill 
against  Thomas^  Haixiy,  John  Home  Tooke,  John  Thelwall, 
and  nine  other  prisoners,  for  high  treason.  These  persons 
were  members  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  and  of 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  information,  which  had  formed 
the  subject  of  the  reports  of  secret  committees,  and  had  in- 
spired the  government  with  so  much  apprehension.  It  had 
been  the  avowed  object  of  both  these  societies  to  obtain  par^ 
liamentary  reform ;  but  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  break  the  public  peace,  —  to  excite  rebellion,  —  to 
depose  the  king  and  put  him  to  death,  and  alter  the  legisla- 
ture and  government  of  the  country,  -^  to  summon  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  for  effecting  these  traitorous  designs,  —  to 
write  and  issue  letters  and  addresses,  in  order  to  assemble 
such  a  convention ;  and  to  provide  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  king*s  authority. 

Never,  since  the  i*evolution,  had  prisoners  been  placed  at 
so  great  a  disadvantage,  in  defending  themselves  from  charges 
of  treason.  They  were  accused  of  the  \ery  crimes  which 
Parliament  had  declared  to  be  rife  throughout  the  country ; 
and  in  addressing  the  grand  jury,  Chief  Justice  Eyre  had  re- 
ferred to  the  recent  act,  as  evidence  of  a  wide-spread  con- 
spiracy to  subvert  the  government. 

The  first  prisoner  brought  to  trial  was  a  simple  mechanic, 
Thomas  Hardy,  —  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and 
Hardy.  Oct.  secretary  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 
88th,  1j94.  jQ^y.  ^i^j^j.  ^^y^  evidence  was  produced  by  the 
crown,  first  to  establish  the  existence  and  character  of  this 
eonspiraey ;  and  secondly  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  con* 

1  Preamble  to  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  84  Geo.  III.  c.  64. 
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eemed  in  it.  This  evidence  having  already  convinced  Piir< 
1  lament  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  the  jury  were  naturally 
predisposed  to  accept  it  as  conclusive ;  and  a  conspiracy  being 
established,  the  prisoner,  as  a  member  of  the  societies  con- 
cerned in  it,  could  scarcely  escape  from  the  meshes  of  tie 
general  evidence.  Instead  of  being  tried  for  his  own  act^  it 
language  only,  he  was  to  be  held  re^-tponsible  for  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  societies.  If  they  had  plotted  a  revolution, 
he  mast  be  adjudged  a  traitor;  and  if  he  should  be  found 
guilty,  what  members  of  these  societies  would  be  safe  ? 

The  evidence  produced  in  this  trial  proved,  indeed,  that 
there  had  been  strong  excitement,  intemperate  language,  \m- 
practicable  projects  of  reform,  and  extensive  correspondence 
and  popular  organization.  Many  things  had  been  said  and 
done,  by  persons  connected  with  these  societies,  which  proba- 
bly amounted  to  sedition ;  but  nothing  approaching  either  the 
dignity  or  the  wickedness  of  ti-eason.  Tiieir  chief  otTonce 
consi>ted  in  their  eflTorts  to  assemble  a  general  convention  of 
the  people,  ostensibly  for  obtaining  parliamentary  i^eform, — 
but  in  reality,  it  was  said,  for  subverting  the  government.  If 
their  avowed  object  was  the  true  one,  clearly  no  offence  had 
been  committed.  Such  combinations  had  already  been 
formed,  and  were  acknowledged  to  be  lawfuL  Mr.  Pitt 
himself,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  some  of  the  first  men  in 
the  state  had  been  concerned  in  them.  If  the  prisoner  had 
concealed  and  unlawful  designs,  it  was  for  the  prosecution  to 
prove  their  existence  by  overt  acts  of  treason.  Many  of  the 
crown  witnesses,  themselves  members  of  the  societies,  declared 
tlieir  innocence  of  all  traitorous  designs ;  while  other  witnesses 
gained  little  credit  when  exposed  as  spies  and  informers. 

It  was  only  by  pushing  the  doctrines  of  constructive  treason 
to  the  most  dangerous  extremes,  that  such  a  crime  could  even 
be  inferred.  Against  these  perilous  doctrines  Mr.  Erskine 
had  already  successfully  protested  in  the  case  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  ;  and  now  again  he  exposed  and  refuted  them,  in  a 
speech  which,  as  Mr.  Home  Tooke  justly  said,  **  will  live 
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forcFer."  *     The  shortcomings  of  the  evidence,  and  the  con 
summate  skill  and  eloquence  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
secured  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner.* 

Notwithstanding  their  discomfiture,  the  advisers  of  the 
Trui  of  frown  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Home  Took*.  John  Home  Tooke,  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
wit,  and  no  mean  disputant.  His  defence  was  easier 
than  that  of  Hardy.  It  had  previously  been  doubtful  how 
far  the  fairness  and  independence  of  a  jury  could  be  re- 
lied upon.  Why  should  they  be  above  the  influences  and 
prejudices  which  seemed  to  prevail  everywhere  ?  In  his 
defence  of  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Erskine  could  not  resist  ad- 
verting to  his  anxieties  in  the  previous  trial,  when  even  the 
"  protecting  Commons  had  been  the  accusers  of  his  client^ 
and  had  acted  as  a  solicitor  to  prepare  the  very  briefs  for  the 
prosecution."  But  now  that  juries  could  be  trusted,  as  in 
ordinary  times,  the  case  was  clear ;  and  Home  Tooke  was 
acquitted.* 

The  groundless  alarm  of  the  government,  founded  upon 
the  faithless  reports  of  spies,  was  well  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  Home  Tooke.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joyce, 
containing  the  ominous  words  "  Can  you  be  ready  by  Thurs- 
day ? "  The  question  was  believed  to  refer  to  some  risinj]^, 
or  other  alarming  act  of  treason ;  but  it  turned  out,  that  it 
related  only  to  "  a  list  of  the  titles,  offices,  and  pensions  be- 
stowed by  Mr.  Pitt  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  his  relations,  friends,  and 
dependents."  *     And  again,  Mr.  Tooke,  seeing  Mr.  Gay,  an 

1  The  conclusion  of  his  speech  was  received  with  acclamations  by  th 
ppectators  who  thronged  the  court,  and  by  the  multitudes  surrounding  it 
Fearful  that  their  numbers  and  zeal  should  have  the  appearance  of  over 
awing  the  judges  and  jury,  and  interfering  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, Mr.  Erskine  went  out  and  addressed  the  crowd,  beseeching  them  to 
disperse.  "  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  scarcely  a  pers^in  to  be  seen  near 
the  CJourt."  —  Noit  to  Krskine's  Speeches,  iii.  503. 

3  State  Tr.,  xxiv.  19;  Erskine**  Speeches,  iii.  53;    Lord  Campbeiri 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vi.  471. 

8  St  Tr.,  XXV.  745. 

<  Mr.  Erskine's  Speech,  St.  Tr.,  xxv.  30». 
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enterprising  traveller,  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Society,  had  humorously  observed  that  he  **  was  dis- 
posed to  go  to  greater  lengths  tlian  any  of  us  would  choose  to 
follow  him ;"  an  observation  which  was  faithfully  reported  by 
a  spy,  as  evidence  of  dangerous  designs.* 

Messrs.   Bonney,  Joyce,  Kyd,  and  Holcrofl   were   next 
arraigned,  but  the  attorney-general,  having  twice  oth«rprta 
failed  in  obtaining  a  conviction  upon  the  evidence  chargwir 
It  his  command,  consented  to  their  acquittal  and  JSii  5'  ^^^' 
lischarge.^     But    Thelwall,    against    whom    the  Tbeiwaii 
prosecution  had  some  additional  evidence  personal  to  him- 
self, was  tried,  and  acquitted.     After  this   last   failure,   no 
further   trials   were   ventured    upon.     The  other  prisoners, 
for  whose  trial    the   special    commission    had    been  issued, 
were  discharged,  as  well  as  several  prisoners  in  the  coun- 
try, who  had  been  implicated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ob- 
noxious societies. 

Most  fortunate  was  the  result  of  these  trials.  Had  the 
prisoners  been  found  guilty  and  suffered  death,  a  -  .  . 
sense  of  injustice  would  have  aroused  the  people  r«»uitof  the«« 
to  dangerous  exasperation.  The  right  of  free 
discussion  and  association  would  have  been  branded  as 
treason :  public  liberty  would  have  been  crushed ;  and  no 
man  would  have  been  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  th«  gov- 
ernment. But  now  it  was  acknowledged,  that  if  the  ex- 
ecutive had  been  too  easily  alarmed,  and  Parliament  voo 
readily  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  danger,  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  had  not  been  tampered  with ;  and  that, 
even  in  the  midst  of  panic,  an  English  jury  would  see  right 
done  between   the  crown  and  the  meanest  of  its  subjects.* 

I  St  Tr.,  XXV.  810. 

>  /bUL,  746. 

^  Mr.  Speaker  Addington,  writing  after  these  events,  said,  **  It  is  of 
more  conseqaence  to  maintain  the  credit  of  a  mild  ana  unprejudiced 
administration  of  justice  than  even  to  convict  a  Jacobin."  —  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  U/e,  i.  132.  See  also  Belsham's  Uist.,  ix.  244  ;  Cartwrigbt*i 
Life,  L  210;  llolcroft's  Mem.,  ii.  180. 
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And  while  the  people  were  made  sensible  of  their  freedom, 
ministers  were  checked  for  a  time  in  their  perilous  cai*eer. 
Nor  were  ttiese  trials,  however  impolitic,  without  their 
uses.  On  the  one  hand,  the  alarmists  were  less  credulous 
of  dangers  to  the  state :  on  the  other,  the  folly,  the  rashness, 
the  ignorance,  and  criminality  of  many  of  the  persons  con- 
nected with  political  associations  were  exposed. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  December,  the  failure 

of  these  prosecutions  at  once  became  the  subjecC 

Parliament     of  discussion.     £ven  on  the  formal  reading  of  the 

Sc.  aoth,      Clandestine  Outlawries  Bill,  Mr.  Sheridan  urged 

1794 

the  immediate  repeal  of  the  act  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  While  he  and  other  members  of  the 
opposition  contended  that  the  trials  had  discredited  the 
evidence  of  dangerous  plots,  ministers  declined  to  accept  any 
such  conclusion.  The  solicitor-general  maintained,  that  the 
**  only  effect  of  the  late  verdicts  was,  that  the  persons 
acquitted  could  not  be  again  tried  for  the  same  offence;" 
and  added,  that  if  the  juries  had  been  as  well  informed  as 
himself,  they  would  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion  ! 
Tiiese  expressions,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  and  ridiculed 
by  Mr.  Fox,  were  soon  improved  upon  by  Mr.  Windham. 
The  latter  wished  the  op|X)silion  **  joy  of  the  innocence  of 
an  acquitted  felon,"  —  words  which,  on  being  called  to  order, 
he  was  obliged  to  explain  away.* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  for  the  repeal 
Jul 6th,  1795.  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  in  a  speech 
abounding  in  wit,  sarcasm,  and  personalities.  The  debate 
elicited  a  speech  from  Mr.  Erskine,  in  which  he  proved, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  founded  upon  the  entire  disbelief  of  the  jury 
in  any  traitorous  conspiracy,  —  such  as  had  been  alleged 
to  exist.  His  arguments  were  combated  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adair,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  House  had 
been  right,  and  the  juries  in  error,  was  naturally  rewarded 
1  Pari.  Hl8t.,  xxxi.  994-1061. 
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with  the  applause  of  hi.s  audience.  His  speech  called  forth 
this  happy  retort  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  learned  gentleman, 
he  said,  **  appealed  from  the  jury  to  the  House.  And  here 
let  me  adore  the  trial  bj  jury.  When  this  speech  was  mad 
to  another  jury,  —  a  speech  which  has  been  to-night  re 
ceived  with  such  plaudits  that  we  seemed  ready  ire  pedtina 
in  iententiam,  —  it  was  received  with  a  cold  •  not  guilty.' " 
The  minister  maintained  a  haughty  silence ;  but  being  ap 
pealed  to,  said  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  con 
tinue  the  act.  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  was  supported  by  no 
more  than  forty-one  Totes.^ 

The  debate  was  soon  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Continuance  Bill.     The  government,  not  having 
any  further  evidence  of  public  dancer,  relied  upon  of  u»b«a8 

.        /.  1         11.1^.^1.  r  '      ^rpuu  Act 

the  facts  already  disclosed  in  Parliament  and  in  continued, 
the  courts.  Upon  these  they  insisted,  with  as 
much  confidence  as  if  there  had  been  no  trials ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  the  late  verdicts  were  taken  as  a  conclusive 
refutation  of  all  proofs  hitherto  offered  by  the  executive. 
These  arguments  were  pressed  too  far,  on  either  side.  Proofs 
of  treason  had  failed :  proofs  of  seditious  activity  abounded. 
To  condemn  men  to  death  on  such  evidence  was  one  thing : 
to  provide  securities  for  the  public  peace  was  another :  but 
it  was  clear  that  the  public  danger  had  been  magnified,  and 
its  character  misapprehended.  The  bill  was  speedily  passed 
by  both  Houses.* 

While  many  prisoners  charged   with  sedition  had  been 
released  after  the  state   trials,  Henry  Redhead 
Yorke  was  excepted  from    this  indulgence.     He  HeJr^R«i 
was  just  twenty-two  years  old,  —  of  considerable  fo??on-°'*^ 
talent ;  and  had  entered  into  politics,  when  a  mere  j^J*!^."'^ 
boy,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.     In  April, 
1794,  he  had  assembled  a  meeting  at  Castle  Hill,  Sheffield, 
whom  he  addressed,  in  strong  and  inflainmatoiy  language, 

»  Ayes,  41;  Noes,  186;  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxi.  1062. 
a  yftiJ.,  1144-1194;  1280-1203. 
voi^  u.  11 
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upon  the  corruptions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
necessity  of  parliamentary  reform.  The  proceedings  at 
this  meeting  were  subsequently  printed  and  published ;  but 
it  was  not  proved  that  Mr.  Yorke  was  concerned  in  the 
publication,  nor  that  it  contained  an  accurate  report  of 
his  speech.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  After  a  long  imprisonment, 
this  charge  was  abandoned;  but  in  July  1795,  he  was  at 
length  brought  to  trial  at  the  York  Assizes,  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  defame  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  sedition  amongst  the  people. 
He  spoke  ably  in  his  own  defence ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Rooke, 
before  whom  he  was  tried,  admitted  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  that  the  language  of  the  prisoner,  —  presuming  it  to 
be  correctly  reported,  —  would  have  been  innocent  at  anoth- 
er time  and  under  other  circumstances ;  but  that  addressed 
to  a  large  meeting,  at  a  period  of  excitement,  it  was  danger- 
ous to  the  public  peace.  The  jury  beino;  of  the  same  opinion, 
found  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  the  defendant  was  sentenced 
to  a  fine  of  200^,  and  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Dorchester 

jail.* 

The  year  1795  was  one  of  suffering,  excitement,  uneasi- 
Digtrensand  "^ss,  and  disturbance:  '*the  time  was  out  of 
riota,  1796.  joint."  The  pressure  of  the  war  upon  industry, 
aggravated  by  two  bad  harvests,  was  already  beginning 
to  be  felt.  Want  of  employment  and  scarcity  of  food,  as 
usual,  provoked  political  discontent;  and  the  events  of  the 
last  three  years  had  made  a  wide  breach  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.^  Until  then,  the  growth  of  freedom 
iiad  been  rapid :  many  constitutional  abuses  had  already  been 
corrected  ;  and  the  people,  trained  to  free  thought  and  discus* 
sion,  had  been  encouraged  by  the  first  men  of  the  age,  —  by 
Chatham,  Fox,  Grey,  and  the  younger  Pitt  himself,  —  to 
hope  for  a  wider  representation  as  the  consummation  of  their 

1  St  Tr.,  XXV.  1003. 

«  Ann.  Reg.,  1796,  p.  7;  History  of  the  Two  Acts,  Introduction. 
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liberties.  But  how  had  the  government  lately  responded  to 
these  popular  influences  ?  By  prosecutions  of  the  press,  — 
by  the  punishment  of  political  discussion  as  a  crime,  —  by 
the  proscription  of  parliamentary  reformers,  as  men  guilty 
of  sedition  and  treason,  —  and  by  startling  restraints  upon 
public  liberty.  Deeply  disturbed  and  discontented  was  the 
public  mind.  Bread  riots,  and  excited  meetings  in  favor  of 
parliamentary  reform,  disclosed  the  mixed  feelings  of  the 
populace.  These  discontents  were  inflamed  by  the  mischiev* 
ous  activity  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,^  embold- 
ened by  its  triumphs  over  the  government,  and  by  dema- 
gogues begotten  by  the  agitation  of  the  times.  On  the  26th 
of  October,  a  vast  meeting  was  assembled  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  at  Copenhagen  House,  at  which 
150,000  persons  were  said  to  have  been  present.  An  ad- 
dress to  the  nation  was  agreed  to,  in  which,  among  other 
stirring  appeals,  it  was  said,  "  We  have  lives,  and  are  ready 
to  devote  them,  either  separately  or  collectively,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country."  This  was  followed  by  a  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  urging  parliamentary  reform,  the  removal 
of  ministers,  and  a  speedy  peace.  Several  resolutions  were 
also  passed  describing  the  sufierings  of  the  people,  the  load 
of  taxation,  and  the  necessity  of  universal  suflrage  and  an- 
nual parliaments.  The  latter  topic  had  been  the  constant 
theme  of  all  tlieir  proceedings ;  and  however  strong  their 
language,  no  other  object  had  ever  been  avowed.  The  meet- 
ing dispersed  without  the  least  disorder.' 

Popular  excitement  was  at  its  height,  when  the  king  was 
about  to  open  Parliament  in  person.    On  the  29th  Attack 
of  October,  the  Park  and  streets  were  thronged  JK*g^  oct. 
with  an  excited  multitude,  through  which  the  royal  ^^**»  ^^^• 
procession  was  to  pass,  on  its  way  to  Westminster.     Instead 

1  See  their  addresses  to  the  nation  and  the  king,  June  2Pth,  1795,  in  sup- 
port of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  —  BUL  of  the  Too  Aet9 
W)-07 

a  Hist,  of  the  Two  Acts,  9&-108. 
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of  the  cordial  acclamations  with  which  the  king  had  generally 
been  received,  he  was  now  assailed  with  groans  and  hisses, 
and  cries  of  **  Give  us  bread,"  — ''  No  Pitt/'  —  **  No  war,"  — 
**  No  famine."  His  state  carriage  was  pelted,  and  one  mis- 
sile, apparently  from  an  air-gun,  passed  through  the  window. 
In  all  his  dominions,  there  was  no  man  of  higher  courage 
than  the  king  himself.  He  bore  these  attacks  upon  his  per- 
on  with  unflinching  firmness ;  and  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  without  a  trace  of  agitation.  On  his 
return  to  St.  James's,  these  outrages  were  renewed,  the  glass 
panels  and  windows  of  the  carriage  were  broken  to  pieces ;  * 
and  after  the  king  had  alighted,  the  carriage  itself  was  nearly 
demolished  by  the  mob.  The  king,  in  passing  from  St. 
James's  to  Buckingham  House  in  his  private  carriage,  was 
again  beset  by  the  tumultuous  crowd ;  and  was  only  rescued 
from  further  molestation  by  the  timely  arrival  of  some  horse- 
guards,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  duty.* 

These  disgraceful  outrages,  reprobated  by  good  men  of  all 
classes,  were  made  the  occasion  of  further  encroach- 
ttonsand'  ments  upon  the  political  privileges  of  the  people, 
■adreeses.  Both  Houscs  immediately  concurred  in  an  address 
to  his  Majesty,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  late  events. 
Oct.  sist,  "^^^'S  ^*^  succeeded  by  two  proclamations,  —  one 
^^^-  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the  au- 

thors and  abettors  of  these  outrages ;  and  the  other  advert- 
Nor.  4th.  ing  to  recent  meetings  near  the  metropolis,  fol- 
lowed by  the  attack  upon  the  king ;  and  calling  upon  the 
magistrates  and  all  good  subjects  to  aid  in  preventing  such 
meetings,  and  in  apprehending  persons  who  should  deliver 
inflammatory  speeches  or  distribute  seditious  papers.  Both 
Treasonable  these  proclamations  were  laid  before  Parliament, 
Bia*^Nor.4th.  *"^  Lord  Grenville  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Not.  6th.       Lords  a  bill  founded  upon  them,  for  the  **  preser- 

I  ^  When  a  stone  was  thrown  at  one  of  his  glasses  in  returning  home, 
the  king  said,  *  That  is  a  stoue,  —  you  see  the  difference  from  a  bullet.*  ** — 
Lojxl  CoUht»ter^$  Diary^  i.  3. 

«  Ann.  Reg.,  176,  p.  9;  History  of  the  Two  Acts,  1796,  4-21;  Lord 
I'lilchchlfi's  Diary,  i.  2. 
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▼at ion  of  his  Majesty's  person  and  goTemment  against  trear 
sonable  practices  and  attempts." 

This  bill  introduced  a  new  law  of  treason,  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  existing  law,  the  operation  of  which  had 
gravely  dissatisfied  the  government  in  the  recent  state  trials. 
The  proof  of  overt  acts  of  treason  was  now  to  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  any  person  compassing  and  devising  the  death, 
bodily  harm,  or  restraint  of  the  king,  or  his  deposition,  or  the 
levying  of  war  upon  him,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  change 
his  measures  or  counsels,  or  who  should  express  such  designs 
by  any  prtnting,  writing,  preaching,  or  malicious  and  advised 
speaking,  should  suffer  the  penalties  of  high  treason.*  Any 
person  who  by  writing,  printing,  preaching,  or  speaking 
s^hould  incite  the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  Mtgesty, 
or  the  established  government  and  constitution  of  the  reiilm, 
would  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  high  misdemeanor ;  and 
on  a  second  conviction,  to  banishment  or  transportation.  The 
act  was  to  remain  in  force  during  the  life  of  the  king,  and  till 
the  end  of  the  next  session  after  his  decease. 

It  was  at  once  perceived  that  the  measure  was  an  alarm 
ing  encroaching  Uf>on  freedom  of  opinion.  Its  opponents 
saw  in  it  a  statutory  prohibition  to  discuss  parliamentary  re- 
form. The  most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  government  and  con- 
stitution were  henceforth  to  be  sacred  from  exposure.  To 
speak  of  them  at  all  would  excite  hatred  and  contempt ;  and 
silence  was  therefore  to  be  imposed  by  law.  Nor  were  the 
arguments  by  which  this  measure  was  supported  such  as  to 
qualify  its  obnoxious  provisions.  So  grave  a  statesman  as 
Loi-d  Grenville  claimed  credit  for  it  as  being  copied  from 
acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II., 
— ^ "  approved  times,"  as  his  Lordship  ventured  to  affirm.* 
Dr.  Hoi'sley,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  **  did  not  know  what  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  any  country  had  to  do  with  the  lawS; 

^  The  provision  concerning  preaching  and  advised  speaking  was  after 
wardi)  omitted. 
*  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxii.  245;  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  5.  , 


». 
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but  to  obey  them."  This  constitutional  maxim  he  repeated 
on  another  day,  and  was .  so  impressed  with  its  excellence 
that  he  exclaimed,  "  My  Lords,  it  is  a  maxim  which  I  ever 
will  maintain  ;  —  I  will  maintain  it  to  the  death,  I  will  main- 
tain it  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine."  ^  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  obloquy  which  this  sentiment  occasioned,  it  was,  in 
truth,  the  principle  and  essence  of  the  bill  which  he  was  sup- 
porting. 

Within  a  week  the  bill  was  passed  through  all  its  stages, 
Not.  18th,  there  being  only  seven  dissentient  Peers  ;  and  sent 
^^^  to  the  House  of  Commons.* 

But  before  it  reached  that  House,  the  Commons  had  been 
^  . ..  occupied   by  the   discussion  of  another    measure 

Meftinjn  BUI,  equally  alarmino".     On  the    10th   November,  the 

Not.  lOth.         ,  .       ,  ,  T  •  i  i  i  mr 

kmg^s  proclamations  were  considered,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  founded  upon  them  a  bill  to  prevent  seditious  meetings. 
Following  the  same  reasoning  as  these  proclamations,  he 
attributed  the  outrages  upon  his  Majesty,  on  the  opening  ot' 
I'arliament,  to  seditious  meetings,  by  which  the  disaffection 
of  the  people  had  been  inflamed.  He  proposed  that  no 
meeting  of  more  than  fifty  persons  (except  county  and 
borough  meetings  duly  called)  should  be  held,  for  considering 
petitions  or  addresses  for  alteration  of  matters  in  church  or 
state,  or  for  discussing  any  grievance,  without  previous  notice 
to  a  magistrate,  who  should  attend  to  prevent  any  proposition 
or  discourse  tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the 
sovereign,  or  the  government  and  constitution.  The  magis- 
trate would  be  empowered  to  apprehend  any  person  making 
e^uch  proposition  or  discourse.  To  resist  him  would  be 
felony,  punishable  with  death.      If  he  deemed  the  proceed- 

1  Pari.  Hist,  xxxii.  268.  His  explanations  in  no  degree  modified  the 
extreme  danger  of  tliis  outrageous  doctrine.  He  admitted  tliat  where  there 
were  laws  bearing  upon  the  particular  interests  of  certain  persons  or  bodies 
of  men,  such  persons  might  meet  and  discuss  them.  In  no  other  cases 
tiad  the  people  anything  to  do  with  the  laws,  i.  e.,  they  hud  no  right 
lo  an  opinion  upon  any  question  of  public  policy  I     See  tupra^  Vol.  I.  411. 

s  /6m/.,  xxxii.  244-27i;  Lord  Colchester*8  Diary,  i.  C,  6. 
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inga  tumultuous  he  might  disperse  the  meeting ;  and  was 
indemnified  if  any  one  was  killed  in  its  dispersion.  To 
restrain  debating  societies  and  political  lectures,  he  proposed 
to  introduce  provisions  for  the  licensing  and  supervision  of 
lecture-rooms  by  magistrates. 

When  this  measure  had  been  propounded,  Mr.  Fox's 
indignation  burst  forth.  That  the  outrage  upon  the  king  had 
been  caused  by  public  meetings,  he  denounced  as  a  flimsy 
pretext ;  and  denied  that  there  was  any  ground  for  such  a 
measure.  "  Say  at  once,"  he  exclaimed,  **  that  a  free  consti- 
tution is  no  longer  suited  to  us ;  say  at  once,  in  a  manly 
manner,  that  on  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  world,  a  free 
constitution  is  not  fit  for  you  ;  conduct  yourselves  at  once  as 
the  senators  of  Denmark  did,  —  lay  down  your  freedom,  and 
acknowledge  and  accept  of  despotism.  But  do  not  mock  the 
understandings  and  the  feelings  of  mankind,  by  telling  the 
world  that  you  are  free." 

He  showed  that  the  bill  revived  the  very  principles  of  the 
Licensing  Acts.  They  had  sought  to  restrain  the  printing 
of  opinions  of  which  the  government  disapproved  :  this  pro- 
posed to  check  the  free  utterance  of  opinions  upon  public 
affairs.  Instead  of  leaving  discussion  free,  and  reserving  the 
powers  of  the  law  for  the  punishment  of  offences,  it  was 
again  proposed,  after  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years,  to 
license  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  let  none  go  forth  without 
the  official  dicatur.  With  the  views  of  a  statesman  in 
advance  of  his  age,  he  argued,  "  We  have  seen  and  heard  of 
revolutions  in  other  states.  Were  they  owing  to  the  freedom 
of  popular  opinions  ?  Were  they  owing  to  the  facility  of 
popular  meetings  ?  No,  sir,  they  were  owing  to  the  reverse 
of  these ;  and  therefore,  I  say,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  such  revolutions,  we  should  put  ourselves  in  a  state  as 
different  from  them  as  possible."  Forty-two  members  only 
could  be  found  to  resist  the  introduction  of  this  bill.* 

1  Ayes,  244;  Noes,  49:  Pari  Hist,  xxxii.  272-300;  Lord  Colchester*! 
IMary,  i.  6. 
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Each  succeeding  stage  of  the  bill  occasioned  rene\vi*<l  di>cn'^- 
NoT  2'th  '^ions  upon  its  principles.*  But  when  its  details 
1796.  were  about  to  be  considered  in  committee,  Mr.  Fox, 

Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 
the  other  opponents  of  the  measure,  rose  from  their  seats 
and  withdrew  from  the  House.^  Mr.  Sheridan  alone  re- 
mained, not,  as  he  said,  to  propose  any  amendments  to  the 
bill, — for  none  but  the  omission  of  every  clause  would  make 
it  acceptable, — ^but  merely  to  watch  its  progress  through  the 
Dtc.  8(1.  committee.'  The  seceders  returned  on  the  third 
readinjx,  and  renewe<l  their  opposition  to  the  bill ;  but  it  was 
pa-sed  by  a  vjist  majority.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Treasonable  Practices  Bill,  having  been 
m„       ^.      brout;ht  from  the  Lords,  had  also  encountered   a 

TreAmnable  " 

Practices  Bill  resolute  opposition.     The  irritation  of  debate  pro- 

In  the  Com-  ,      ,  .  ,       i      .,  j-  • 

monn,  Not.  voked  expressions  on  both  sides  tending  to  increase 
the  public  excitement.  Mr.  Fox  said  that  it 
"  ministers  were  determined,  by  means  of  the  corrupt  influ- 
ence they  possessed  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliaments,  to 
pass  the  bills,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  sense  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  nation  ;  and  should  they  be  put  in 
force  with  all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion  were 
asked  by  the  people,  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tell 
them  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  moral  obligation 
and  duty,  but  of  prudence.  He  expressed  this  strong  opinion 
advisedly,  and  repeated  and  justified  it  again  and  again,  with 
the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, and  other  earnest  opponents  of  the  bills.*  On  the 
)ther   side,  this    menace  was    met   by  a  statement  of  Mr. 

1  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxii.  800-364,  387-422. 

2  Jlnd.y  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  i.  11. 
«  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxii.  422. 

4  Ayes,  266;  Noes,  51.     Jbid.,  422-470. 

«  Purl.  Hist.,  xxxii.  383,  385,  886,  392,  451-460;  Ujrd  Colche?ter*f 
Diary,  i.  9.  Nov.  24th:  "Grey  to-night  explained  his  position  of  resist- 
ance to  be  theoretical,  which  in  the  preceding  night  he  had  stated  to  be 
practically  applicable  to  the  present  occasion."  —  Jbid,,  i.  10.  And  SM 
Lord  Mahnesbury's  Diary,  iii.  247. 
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Windlmm,  "  that  ministers  were  determined  to  exert  a  rigor 
beyond  the  law,  as  exercised  in  ordinary  times  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances."  * 

After  repeated  discussions  in  both  Houses,  the  bills  were 
eventually  passed.*     During  their  progress,  how-  The  biUs 
ever,  large  classes  of  the  people,  whose  liberties  Jl'***^^!^^ 
were  threatened,  had  loudly  remonstrated  against  outofdoow. 
them.     The  higher  classes  generally  supported  the  govern- 
ment, in  these  and  all  other  repressive  measures.     In  their 
terror  of  democracy,  they  had  unconsciously  ceased  to  ^e^pe^t 
the  time-honored  doctrines  of  constitutional  liberty.      They 
saw  only  the  dangers  of  popular  license  ;  and  scarcely  liee<led 
the  privileges  which  their  ancestors  had  prized.     But  on  the 
other  side  were  ranged  many  eminent  men,  who  still  fear- 
lessly asserted  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  were  supported 
by  numerous  popular  demonstrations. 

On  the  10th  November,  the  Whig  Club  held  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting,  which  was  attended  by  the  first  .^^  ^i^^ 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  party.  It  was  there  ^'^"*** 
agreed,  that  before  the  right  of  discussion  and  meeting  had  been 
abrogated,  the  utmost  exertions  should  be  used  to  oppose  these 
dangerous  measures.  Resolutions  were  accordingly  [)assed, 
expressing  abhorrence  of  the  attack  upon  the  king,  and 
deploring  that  it  should  have  been  made  the  pretext  for  bills 
striking  at  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  public 
discussion,  and  the  right  to  petition  Parliament  for  redress 
of  grievances ;  and  advising  that  meetings  should  be  imme 
iiately  held  and  petitions  presented  against  measures  which 
nfringed  the  rights  of  the  people.'  The  London  Correspond 
.ng  Society  published  an  address  to  the  nation,  indignantly  deny 
ing  that  the  excesses  of  an  aggrieved  and  uninformed  populace 
could  be  charged  upon  them,  or  the  late  meeting  at  Copen 
luigen  House,  —  professing  the  strictest  legality  in  pui*suit 
of  parliamentary   reform,  and  denouncing   the  minister  m 

1  Pari,  nut,  uxii.  386.  >  36  Geo.  III.  c  7, 8. 

<  Hist  of  the  Two  Acts.  120. 
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seeking  pretences  **  to  make  fresh  invasion  upon  our  libor- 
ties,  and  establish  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  popular  associa- 
tion." * 

The  same  society  assembled  a  prodigious  meeting  at 
Meeting  at  Copenhagen  House,  which  agreed  to  an  address, 
co^hagen  p^jtiijon,  and  remonstrance  to  the  king,  and  petitions 
Not.  18th.  jq  \yQi\^  Houses  of  Parliament,  denouncing  these 
"  tremendous  bills,  which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitutional throne  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  despotism  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.'**  A  few  days 
afterwards,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  Palace 
in*Paiace  Yard,  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  chair,  which  voted  an 
address  to  the  king  and  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  bills.'  Mr.  Fox  there  denounced  the 
bills  "as  a  daring  attempt  upon  your  liberties,  —  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  England.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
is  proposed  to  be  finally  repealed,  that  you  shall  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  petitioning."  And  the  people  were  urged  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  petition  while  that  right  remained  to 
them. 

Numerous  meetings  were  also  held  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
other  Glasgow,  York,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 

meetings.  ^j,j^  ^^  petition  against  the  bills.  And  other  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  andelse  where,  in 
support  of  ministers,  which  declared  their  belief  that  the 
seditious  excesses  of  the  people  demanded  these  stringent 
measures,  as  a  protection  to  society.* 

The  debates  upon  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills  had  been 
Mr.  Reeves'g  enlivened  by  an  episode,  in  which  the  oppositioo 
pamphlet.       found  the  means  of  retaliating  upon  the  govern 
ment  and  itis  supporters.     A  pamphlet,  of  ultra-monarchical 

1  Hist,  of  the  Two  Acts,  39.     *  «  Ibid.,  125-134. 

«  /Wrf.,  232-236-239;  Adolph.  Hist,  vi.  870;  Lord  Colchester's  Diary 
I.  7.  This  meeting  had  been  convened  to  assemble  in  Westminster  Hallj 
but  as  the  Courts  were  sitting,  it  adjourned  to  Palace  Yard. 

4  Hist  of  the  Two  Acts,  136,  165,  244,  306-361,  389-392,  460,  «<  uq, 
BelshaiL'L  Hist    x.  10-23. 
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piinciples,  was  published,  entitled  "Thoughts on  the  English 
Government.*'  One  passage  represented  the  king  as  the 
ancient  stock  of  the  constitution,  —  and  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons as  merely  branches,  which  might  be  "lopped  off*' 
without  any  fatal  injury  to  the  constitution  itself.  It  was  a 
speculative  essay  which,  at  any  other  time,  would  merely 
have  excited  a  smile ;  but  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  work 
of  Mr.  Reeves,  chairman  of  the  "  Society  for  protecting  lib- 
erty and  property  from  Republicans  and  Levellers,**  —  better 
known  as  the  **  Crown  and  Anchor  Association.**  *  The  work 
was  published  in  a  cheap  form,  and  extensively  circulated 
amongst  the  numerous  societies  of  which  Mr.  Reeves  was  the 
moving  spint ;  and  its  sentiments  were  in  accordance  with 
those  which  had  been  urged  by  the  more  indiscreet  support- 
ers of  reprevSsive  measures.  Hence  the  opposition  were  pro- 
voked to  take  notice  of  it.  Having  often  condemned  the 
government  for  repressing  speculative  opinions,  it  would 
have  been  more  consistent  with  their  principles  to  answer 
tiian  to  punish  the  pamphleteer;  but  the  opportunity  was  too 
tempting  to  be  lost.  The  author  was  obnoxious,  and  had 
committed  himself:  ministers  could  scarcely  venture  to  de- 
fend his  doctrines;  and  thus  a  diversion  favorable  to  the 
minority  was  at  last  feasible.  Mr.  Sheridan,  desirous,  he 
said,  of  setting  a  good  example,  did  not  wish  the  author  to  be 
prosecuted :  but  proj>osed  that  he  should  be  reprimanded  at 
the  bar,  and  his  book  burned  in  New  Palace  Yard  by  the 
common  hangman.  Ministers,  however,  preferred  a  prose- 
cution, to  another  case  of  privilege.  The  attorney-general 
vas  therefore  directed  to  prosecute  Mr.  Reeves ;  and,  on  his 
rial,  the  jury,  while  they  condemned  his  doctrines,  acquitted 
the  author.' 

1  Mr.  Reeves  was  the  author  of  the  learned  "  History  of  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land," well  known  to  posterity,  by  whom  his  pamphlet  would  have  becb 
forgotten  but  for  these  proceedings. 

2  Pari.  Hist,  xxxii.  608,  627,  651,  662.  In  the  Lords,  notice  was  also 
taken  of  the  pamphlet,  but  no  proceedings  taken  against  it;  Jbid,^  6Si 
8t  Tr.  xzvi.  629;  Lord  Colchester*s  Diary,  i.  8. 
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In  1797,  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  Treason 
Mr  Fox'i  ^^^  Sedition  Acts,  in  a  speech  abounding  in  politi- 
oiotion  to  -    (»0i  wisdom.     The  truth  of  many  of  his  sentiments 

Kpeal  Trea-  ^  •' 

•oaandSedi-  has  since  received  remarkable  confirmation.     **  In 

tion  Acta,  .  ,    .  ,  .  •»     ,/    i 

May  14th,       proportion  as  opmions  are  open,     he  said,  "  they 

are  innocent  and  harmless.  Opinions  become  dan- 
gerous to  a  state  only  when  persecution  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  people  to  communicate  their  ideas  under  the  bond 
of  secrecy."  And,  again,  with  reference  to  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  public  meetings:  "What  a  mockery,"  h 
exclaimed,  *'  to  tell  the  people  that  they  shall  have  a  right 
to  applaud,  a  right  to  rejoice,  a  right  to  meet  when  they 
are  happy ;  but  not  a  right  to  condemn,  not  a  right  to  de- 
plore their  misfortunes,  not  a  right  to  suggest  a  remedy ! " 
And  it  was  finely  said  by  him,  **  Liberty  is  order:  liberty  is 
strength,"  —  woi*ds  which  would  serve  as  a  motto  for  the 
British  constitution.  His  motion,  however,  found  no  more 
than  fifty-two  supporters.* 

During  this  period  of  excitement,  the  regulation  of  news; 

papers  often  occupied  the  attention  of  the  legisla 
newspajwre,    ture.     The  stamp  and  advertisement  duties  were 

increased  :  more  stringent  provisions  made  against 
unstamped  publications;  and  securities  taken  for  insuring 
the  responsibility  of  printers.*  By  all  these  laws  it  was 
sought  to  restrain  the  multiplication  of  cheap  political  papers 
among  the  poorer  classes ;  and  to  subject  the  press,  generally, 
to  a  more  effectual  control.  But  more  serious  matters  were 
till  engaging  the  attention  of  government. 
The    London    Corresponding   Society  and   other    similai 

societies  continued  their  baneful  activity.     Their 

ingM)ci«u«t,    rancor  agamst  the  government  knew  no  bounds 

'       *    *      Mr.  Pitt  and   his  colleagues  were  denounced  as 

tyrants  and  enemies  of  the  human  race.     Hitherto  their  pi*o- 

1  Pari.  Hist,  xxxiii.  613. 

3  S9  Geo.  III.  c.  50;  34  Geo.  III.  c  72;  37  Geo.  111.  c  90;  38  Geo.  IIL 
e.  78;  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxiii.  1415, 1483. 
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ceedings  had  been  generally  open :  they  had  courted  pjublicity, 
paraded  their  numbers,  and  prided  themselves  upon  their 
appeals  to  the  people.  But  the  acts  of  1795  having  re- 
strained their  popular  meetings,  and  put  a  check  upon  their 
speeches  and  printed  addresses,  they  resorted  to  a  new  or- 
ganization, in  evasion  of  the  law.  Secrecy  was  now  the 
scheme  of  their  association.  Secret  societies,  committees, 
and  officers  were  multiplied  throughout  the  country,  by  whom 
an  active  correspondence  was  maintained :  the  members  were 
bound  together  by  oaths:  inflammatory  papers  were  clan- 
destinely printed  and  circulated :  seditious  handbills  secretly 
posted  on  the  walls.  Association  degenerated  into  conspiracy. 
Their  designs  were  congenial  to  the  darkness  in  which  they 
were  planned.  A  general  convention  was  projected;  and 
societies  of  United  Englishmen  and  Uuited  Scotsmen  es- 
tablished an  intercourse  with  the  United  Irishmen.  Corre- 
spondence with  Finance  continued;  but  it  no  longer  related  to 
the  rights  of  men  and  national  fraternity.  It  was  undertiiken 
in  concert  with  the  United  Irishmen,  who  were  encouraging 
a  French  invasion.'  In  this  basest  of  all  treasons  some  of 
the  English  societies  were  concerned.  They  wei'e  further 
compromised  by  seditious  attempts  to  foment  discontents  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  by  the  recent  mutiny  in  the  fleet.' 
But  whatever  their  plots  or  crimes,  their  secrecy  alone  made 
them  dangerous.*  They  were  tracked  to  their  hiding-places 
by  the  agents  of  the  government;  and  in  1799,  when  the  re- 
bellion had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  papers  disclosing  these 
proceedings  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
secret  committee  related,  in  great  detail,  the  history  of  these 
societies ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  to  repress  them. 

It  was  not  sought  to  punish  the  authors  of  past  excesses , 
but  to   prevent  future   mischiefs.     The  societies  corrapond- 
of  United  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Irishmen,  Bin^iri?* 
and    the    London    Corresponding    Society,  were  ^'**»  ^*^* 

»  Infra,  p.  498. 

^  All  Act  hiid  been  passed  in  1797  to  punish  this  particular  crime,  3*. 
Geo.  III.  c.  70. 
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suppres^sed  by  name ;  and  all  other  societies  urere  de- 
clared unlawful  of  which  the  members  were  required  to 
take  any  oath  not  required  by  law,  or  which  had  any  mem- 
bers or  committees  not  known  to  the  society  at  large,  and 
not  entered  in  their  books,  or  which  were  composed  of 
distinct  divisions  or  branches.  The  measure  did  not  stop 
here.  Debating  clubs  and  reading-rooms  not  licensed  were 
to  be  treated  as  disorderly  houses.  All  printing-presses  and 
type-founderies  were  to  be  registered.  Printers  were  to 
print  their  names  on  every  book  or  paper,  and  register  the 
names  of  their  employerft.  Restraints  were  even  imposed 
upon  the  lending  of  books  and  newspapers  fcr  hire.  This 
rigorous  measure  encountered  little  resistance.  Repression 
had  been  fully  accepted  as  the  policy  of  the  state ;  and  the 
Opposition  had  retired  from  a  hopeless  contest  with  power. 
Nor  for  societies  conducted  on  such  principles,  and  with 
such  objects,  could  there  be  any  defence.  The  provisions 
concerning  the  press  introduced  new  rigors  in  the  execution 
of  the  law,  which  at  another  time  would  have  been  resisted  : 
but  a  portion  of  the  press  had,  by  outrages  on  decency  and 
order,  disconcerted  the  stanchest  friends  of  free  discUvSsion.* 
The  series  of  repressive  measures  was  now  complete 
ReprassiTe  We  connot  review  them  without  sadness.  Lib- 
"mpktod,  ^^^J  ^"^  suffered  from  the  license  and  excesses  of 
*'*•  one  party,  and  the  fears  and  arbitrary  temper  of 

the  other.  The  government  and  large  classes  of  the  people 
had  been  brought  into  painful  conflict.  The  severities  of 
rulers,  and  the  sullen  exasperation  of  the  people,  had  shaken 
that  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  first  attribute  of  a  fre«» 
state.  The  popular  constitution  of  England  was  suspended. 
Yet  was  it  a  period  of  trial  and  transition,  in  which  public 
liberty,  repressed  for  a  time,  suffered  no  permanent  injury. 
Subdued  in  one  age,  it  was  to  arise  with  new  vigor  in 
another. 

1  Reports  of  Coinmittees  on  Sealed  Papers,  1799;  Pari.  Hist.,  zxxiv 
579. 1000;  Debates,  JbUL,  984.  &c.;  39  Geo.  III.  c.  79. 
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Political  agitation,  in  its  accustomed  forms  of  public  meet- 
ings and  association,  was  now  checked  for  several  Admiutetm- 
years,^  —  and  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  press  j'^,  ^^^® 
conlinued  to  be  restrained  by  merciless  persecu-  i^^^isu 
tion.     But  the  activity  of   the   press  was  not    abated.      It 
was  often  at  issue  with  the  government ;  and  the  record.s 
of  our   courts   present  too  many   examples   of  the   license 
of  the   one,   and   the  rigors  of   the  other.     Who  can  read 
without  pain  the  trials  of    Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield 
nd  his  publishers,    in  1799  ?     On  one  side   we  Gilbert  ' 
see  an  eminent   scholar   dissuading   the    people, 
in    an   inflammatory  pamphlet,  from  repelling   an    invst^ion 
of  our  shores :  on  the  other,  we  find  publishers  held  crim- 
inally responsible  for  the  publication  of  a  libel,  though  ig- 
norant  of  its  contents;  and  the  misguided  author  punished 
with  two  years*  imprisonment  in  Dorchester  jail,*  —  a  pun- 
ishment which   proved  little  short  of  a  sentence  of  death.* 
Who  can  peruse  without  indignation  the  trial  of  the  con- 
ductoi's  of  the  "  Courier,"  in  the  same  year,  for  a  libel  upon 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,^  in  which  the  pusillanimous  doctrine 
was  laid  down  from  the  Bench,  that  public  writers  were  to 

*  In  Scotland,  "  as  a  body  to  be  deferred  to,  no  public  existed."  —  Cock- 
hum'$  Mem.y  88.    See  also  Jbid,  282,  302,  376. 

2  St.  Tr.,  xxvii.  679;  Erskine's  Speeches,  v.  213;  Lord  Campbell's 
Clianceliors,  vi.  517. 

*  X5000  was  subscribed  for  him,  but  he  died  a  fortnight  after  his 
release.  Mr.  Fox,  writing  March  Ist,  1799,  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
says:  —  "  The  liberty  of  the  press  I  consider  as  virtually  destroyed  by  the 
proceedings  against  Johnson  and  Jordan;  and  what  has  happened  to  you 
I  cannot  but  lament,  therefore,  the  more,  as  the  sufferings  of  a  man  whom 

•  I  esteem,  in  a  cause  that  is  no  more."  —  Fox  Mem,^  iv.  337.  —  And  again 
on  June  9th:  —  **  Nothing  could  exceed  the  concern  I  felt  at  the  extreme 
«everity  (for  such  it  appears  to  me)  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
you."  — 76.,  339. 

•*  This  libel  was  as  follows:  —"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  rendering  him- 
self obnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  various  acta  of  tyranny,  and  ridiculous  io 
the  eyes  of  Europe  by  his  inconsistency.  He  has  now  passed  an  edict  pro 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  timber,  deals,  &c.  In  consequence  of  this  ill 
timtd  law,  upwards  of  one  hundred  sail  of  vessels  are  likely  to  return  to 
this  kingdom  without  fVeight" 
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be  punished,  not  for  their  guilt,  but  from  fear  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  foreign  powers.* 

From  such  a  case,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  worthier 
The  Fi«t  principles  of  freedom,  and  independence  of  foreign 
ihe^BneHuh  dictation.  However  often  liberty  may  have  been 
preM,  1802.  invaded,  it  has  ever  formed  the  basis  of  our  laws. 
When  the  First  Consul,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  de- 
manded that  lil>erty  of  the  press  in  England  should  be  plact^d 
under  restraints  not  recognized  by  the  constitution,  he  was 
thus  answered  by  the  British  government :  —  "  His  Majesty 
neither  can  nor  will,  in  consequence  of  any  representation 
or 'menace  from  a  foreign  power,  make  any  concession  which 
may  be  in  the  smallest  degree  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  as  secured  by  the  constitution  of  this  country. 
This  liberty  is  justly  dear  to  every  British  subject ;  the  con- 
stitution admits  of  no  previous  restraints  upon  publications 
of  any  description  ;  but  there  exist  judicatures  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive,  csipable  of  taking  cognizance  of 
such  publications  as  the  law  deems  to  be  criminal ;  and 
which  are  bound  to  inflict  the  punishment  the  delinquent^i 
may  deserve.  These  judicatures  may  investigate  and  punish 
not  only  libels  against  the  government  and  magistracy  of 
this  kingdom,  but,  as  has  been  repeatedly  experienced, 
of  publications  defamatory  of  those  in  whose  hands  the 
administration  of  foreign  governments  is  placed.  Our  gov- 
ernment neither  has  nor  wants  any  other  protection  than 
what  the  laws  of  the  country  affoi-d ;  and  though  they  are 
willing  and  ready  to  give  to  evei-y  foreign  government  all 
the  protection  against  offences  of  this  nature,  which  the 
principle  of  their  laws  and  constitution  will  admit,  they 
never  can  consent  to  new-model   their  laws,  or  to  change 

1  Lord  Kenyon  said :  —  "  When  these  papers  went  to  Russia  and  hcl«l 
up  this  great  sovereign  as  being  a  tyrant  and  ridiculous  over  Europe,  it 
might  tend  to  his  calling  for  satisfaction  as  for  a  national  affront,  if  it  passed 
unreprobated  by  our  government  and  in  our  courts  of  justice."  Trial 
of  Vint,  Ross,  and  Peny:  St.  Tr.,  xxvii.  627;  SUrkie's  Law  of  Libel,  ii. 
217. 
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their   constitution,   to   gratify   the   wishes   of   any  foreign 
power."  * 

But  without  any  departure  from  the  law  of  England,  the 
libeller  of  a  foreign  power  could  be  arraigned ;  * 
and  this  correspondence  was  followed  by  the  mem-  Peltier,  Feb 

2l8t.  1808 

ontble  trial  of  Jean  Peltier.*  Mr.  Mackintosh,  in 
his  eloquent  and  masterly  defence  of  the  defendant,*  dreaded 
this  prosecution  "  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  be 
tween  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  and  the  only  free  presa 
remaining  in  Europe;"  and  maintained  by  admirable  argu- 
ments and  illustrations,  the  impolicy  of  restraining  the  free 
discussion  of  questions  of  foreign  policy  and  the  character  and 
conduct  of  foreign  princes,  as  aflTecting  the  interest  of  this 
country.  The  genius  of  his  advocate  did  not  save  Peltier 
from  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  but  as  hostilities  with  France  were 
soon  renewed,  he  was  not  called  up  for  judgment.*  Mean- 
while the  First  Consul  had  continued  to  express  his  irritation 
at  the  English  newspapers,  between  which  and  the  news- 
papers of  France  a  warm  controversy  was  raging ;  and  find- 
ing that  they  could  not  be  repressed  by  law,  he  desired  that 
the  government  should  at  least  restrain  those  newspapers 
which  were  supposed  to  be  under  its  influence.  But  here 
again  he  was  met  by  explanations  concerning  the  indepen- 
dence of  English  editoi-s,  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  com- 
prehend;* and  no  sooner  was  war  declared,  than  all  the 
newspapers    joined    in    a    chorus    of    vituperation    against 

1  Lord  Hawkesburv  to  Mr.  Merry,  Aag.  28th,  1803;  Pari.  Hist,  xxxvi. 
1«73. 

*  R,v.  D'Eon,  1764;  SUrkie's  Law  of  Libel,  ii.  216;  R.  v.  Lord  George 
Gordon,  1787;  Stote  Tr.,  xxii.  175;  Vint,  Ross,  and  Perry,  1790,  #apra, 
p.  175. 

«  Letter  from  M.  Otto  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  July  25th,  1802;  Pari.  Hist., 
xxxvi.  1267. 

<  The  Attorney-General  (Spencer  Perceval)  spoke  of  it  as  "one  of  the 
most  splendid  displays  of  eloquence  he  ever  had  occasion  to  hear;**  and 
Lord  Ellenborough  termed  it  **  eloquence  almost  unparalleled.*' 

«  St.  Tr.,  xxviii.  629. 

•  Lord  Whit  worth  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Jan.  27  th,  and  Feb.  2l8t,  1808. 
VOL.   II.  12 
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Napoleon   Bonaparte^  without  anj  fears  of  the  attoniejT* 
general. 

In  following  the  history  of  the  press,  we  now  approach 
winijuii  names  familiar  in  our  own  time.  William  Cob- 
ti?^M04     ^^''  having  outraged  the  republican  feelings  of 

America  by  his  loyalty,  now  provoked  the  loyal 
fientiments  of  England  by  his  radicalism.  His  strong  good 
sense,  his  vigorous  English  style,  and  the  bold  independence 
of  his  opinions,  soon  obtained  for  his  ^  Political  Register  '*  a 
wide  popularity.  But  the  unmeasured  terms  in  which  he 
assailed  the  conduct  and  measures  of  the  government  exposed 
him  to  frequent  prosecutions.  In  1804,  he  suffered  for  the 
publication  of  two  letters  from  an  Irish  judge,  ridiculing  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Redesdale,  and  the  Irish  executive.^  Rid- 
icule being  held  to  be  no  less  an  offence  than  graver  obloquy, 
Cobbett  was  fined ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  the  author  of 
the  libels,  retired  from  the  bench  with  a  pension.^ 

In  1809,  another  libel  brought  upon  Mr.  Cobbett  a  severer 

punishment.  Some  soldiers  in  a  regiment  of  mili- 
tbeOerman     tia  having  been   flogged,  under  a  guard  of  the 

German  legion,  Cobbett  seized  the  occasion  for 
inveighing  4it  once  against  forei<i^n  mercenaries  and  mili- 
tary flogging.  He  was  indicted  for  a  libel  upon  the 
German  legion ;  and  being  found  guilty,  was  sentenced 
to  two  years*  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  1000/.,  and  to  give 
security  for  3000/.  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years. 
The  printer  of  the  Register,  and  two  persons  who  had  sold 
it,  were  also  punished  for  the  publication  of  this  libel.  Tlio 
extreme  severity  of  Cobbett's  sentence  excited  a  genenil 
sympathy  in  his  favor,  and  indignation  at  the  administration 
of  the  libel  laws.' 

1  There  waa  far  more  of  ridicule  than  invective.  Lord  Hardwicke  wai 
termed  **  a  very  eminent  sheepfeeder  from  Cambridgeshire  **  with  "  a  wood- 
en head;"  and  Lord  Redesdale  "a  very  able  and  strong-built  Chancery 
pleader  fVom  Lincoln's  Inn.'* 

«  St.  Tr.,  xxix.  1,  54,  422,  437;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  v.  119. 

s  Sydney  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Holland,  Feb.  Hth^lSlO,  said:  — 
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Another  similar  case  illostrates  the  grave  yerils  of  the  law 
of  libel.     In  1811,  Messrs.  John  and  Lieigb  Hunt  Meem.  John 
were  prosecuted  for  the  republication  of  a  spirited  Huut*'F(!b. 
article  against  military  flogging  from  the  **  Stara-  2*th,  isii. 
ford  News."      They  were  defended  by  the  vigor  and  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  were  acquitted.^ 

Yet  a  few  days  afterwards,  John  Drakard,  the  printer  of 
the  "Stamford  News,"  though  defended  by  the  The ♦♦  stam- 
same  able  advocate,  was  convicted  at  Lincoln  for  March^iSh, 
tlie  publication  of  this  very  article.*  Lord  Ellen-  ^^ 
borough  had  laid  it  down  that  "it  is  competent  for  all 
the  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  freely  but  temperately  to  dis- 
cuss, through  the  medium  of  the  press,  every  question  con- 
nected with  public  policy."  But  on  the  trial  of  Dnikard, 
Baron  Wood  expressed  opinions  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  "  It  is  said  that  we  have  a  right  to  discuss  the  acts 
of  our  legislature.  This  would  be  a  large  permission  indeed. 
Is  there,  gentlemen,  to  be  a  power  in  the  people  to  counteract 
the  acts  of  the  Parliament;  and  is  the  libeller  to  come  and 
make  the  people  dissatisfied  with  the  government  under 
which  he  lives  ?  This  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  any  man,  — 
it  is  unconstitutional  and  seditious."*  Such  doctrines  were 
already  repugnant  to  the  law ;  but  a  conviction  obtained  by 
their  assertion  from  the  bench,  proves  by  how  frail  a  thread 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  then  upheld. 

The  last  three  years  before  the  regency  were  marked  by 
unusual  activity,  as  well  as  rigor,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  libel  laws.     Informations  were  mul-  ymn  b^^rurt 
tiplied ;  and  the  attorney-general  was  armed  with     *  "s^'^y- 
a  new  power  of  holding  the  accused  to  bail.* 

•*  Who  would  have  mutinied  for  Cobbetfs  libel  ?  or  who  would  have  rii!«en 
up  against  the  German  soldiers?  and  how  easily  might  he  have  been  an- 
Bwered !  He  deserved  some  punishment ;  but  to  shut  a  man  up  in  jail  for 
two  years  for  such  an  offence  is  most  atrocious/'  — Sydney  Smith^i  Mem., 
U.86. 

1  St.  Tr.,  xxxi.  867.  «  7«ct,  495.  »  Jbid.,  635. 

*  From  1808  to  1811,  forty-two  informations  were  filed,  of  which  tweuty- 
fux  were  brought  to  trial.  Lords'  Deb.  on  Lord  Holland's  motion,  March 
4th,  1811;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xlx.  140;  Conunons'  Deb.  on  Lord  Folke^ 
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It  is  now  tinje  again  to  review  the  progress  of  the  pres8, 
ProgranoT  during  this  long  period  of  trial  and  repression, 
tue  pron.  Everj  excess  and  indiscretion  had  been  severely 
visited:  controversial  license  had  often  been  confounded  with 
malignant  libel :  but  the  severities  of  the  law  had  not  subdued 
the  influence  of  the  press.  Its  freedom  was  often  invaded 
but  its  conductors  were  ever  ready  to  vindicate  their  righta 
with  a  noble  courage  and  persistence.  Its  character  wa^ 
constantly  improving.  The  rapidity  with  which  intelligence 
of  all  the  incidents  of  the  war  was  collected,  in  anticipation  of 
official  sources,  increased  the  public  appetite  for  news:  its 
powerful  criticisms  upon  military  operations  and  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,  raised  its  reputation  for  judgment  and 
capacity.  Higher  intellects,  attracted  to  its  service,  were 
able  to  guide  and  instruct  public  opinion.  Sunday  news- 
papers were  beginning  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  periodical 
press,  —  destined  to  future  eminence,  —  and  attempts  to  re- 
press them,  on  the  grounds  of  religion  and  morality,  had 
failed.^  But  in  the  press,  as  in  society,  there  were  many 
grades ;  and  a  considerable  class  of  newspapers  were  still 
wanting  in  the  sobriety  and  honesty  of  purpose  necessary  to 
maintain  the  permanent  influence  of  political  literature.  They 
were  intemperate,  and  too  often  slanderous.^     A  lower  class 

■tone'9  motion,  March  28th,  1811;  /6uiL,  648;  Ann.  Reg.,  1811,  p.  142; 
KomiU}'*8  Life,  ii.  380;  Homer's  Life,  ii.  139. 

^  In  1799  Lord  Belgrave,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  brought  in  a 
bill  for  that  purpose,  which  was  lost  on  the  second  reading.  Its  loss  was 
attributed  by  its  promoters  to  the  fact  that  three  out  of  the  four  Sunday 
newftpapers  supported  the  government.  ParU  Hist.,  xxxiv.  1006;  Life  of 
Wilberfbrce,  ii.  424. 

2  In  his  defence  of  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  in  1811,  Mr.  Brougham  gave 
a  highly-colored  sketch  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  press:  —  **  There  is  hot 
only  no  personage  so  important  or  exalted,  —  for  of  that  I  do  not  complain, 
—  but  no  person  so  humble,  harmless,  and  retired,  as  to  escape  the  defama- 
tion which  is  daily  and  hourly  poured  forth  by  the  venal  crew,  to  gratify 
the  idle  curiosity',  or  still  less  excusable  malignity;  to  mHrk  out,  for  the  in- 
dul<2:ence  of  that  propensity,  individuals  retiring  into  the  privacy  of  domes- 
tic life;  to  hunt  them  down  and  drag  them  forth  as  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
vulgar,  has  become,  in  our  days,  with  some  men,  the  rond  even  to  populari- 
ty; but  with  multitudes  the  means  of  earning  a  base  subsistence."  — 
St,  Tr.,  XXXI.  380. 
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of  papers,  clandestinely  circulated  in  evasion  of  the  stamp 
laws,  went  far  to  justify  reproaches  upon  the  religion  and 
decency  of  the  press.  The  ruling  classes  had  long  been  at 
war  with  the  press ;  and  its  vices  kept  alive  their  jealousies 
and  prejudice.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  noxious  weed,  to 
be  rooted  out,  rather  than  a  plant  of  rare  excellence,  to  be 
trained  to  a  higher  cultivation.  Holding  public  writers  in 
low  esteem,  —  as  instruments  of  party  rancor,  —  they  failed 
to  recognize  their  transcendent  services  to  truth  and  knowl* 
edge.* 

But  all  parties,  whether  regarding  the  press  with  jealousy 
or  favor,  were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  extraordinary  influ- 
ence in  affairs  of  state.  '^  Give  me,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan, 
*^  but  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  I  will  give  the  minister  a 
venal  House  of  Peers, — I  will  give  him  a  corrupt  and  servile 
House  of  Commons,  —  I  will  give  him  the  full  swing  of  the 
patronage  of  office,  —  I  will  give  him  the  whole  host  of 
ministerial  influence,  —  I  will  give  him  all  the  power  that  place 
can  confer  upon  him  to  purchase  submission,  and  overawe 
resistance ;  and  yet,  armed  with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  I 
will  go  forth  to  meet  him  undismayed:  I  will  attack  tho 
mighty  fabric  he  has  reared,  with  that  mightier  engine:  I 
will  shake  down  from  its  height  corruption,  and  lay  it  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  abuses  it  was  meant  to  shelter.*'  * 

1  In  1808,  the  benchers  of  Lincoln*s  Inn  passed  a  by-law,  excluding  all 
persons  who  had  written  for  hire,  in  the  daily  papers,  from  being  called  to 
the  bar.  The  other  Inns  of  Court  refused  to  accede  to  such  a  proposition. 
On  the  23d  March  1809,  Mr.  Sheridan  presented  a  petition  complaining  of 
this  by-law,  which  was  generally  condemned  in  debate,  and  it  was  soon 
afterwards  rescinded  by  the  benchers.  —  Lord  ColchetUr's  Diary,  ii.  240. 
In  1810,  Mr.  Windham  spoke  of  the  reporters  as  having  amongst  them 
**  bankrupts,  lottery-office  keepers,  footmen,  and  decayed  tradesmen.*'  And 
be  understood  the  conductors  of  the  press  to  be  **  a  set  of  men  who  would 
give  in  to  the  corrupt  misrepresentation  of  opposite  sides.*'  —  Hans.  Dtb, 
1st  Ser.,  XV.  330. 

s  Feb.  6th,  1810.  —  Ibid,^  UL 
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CHAPTER  X 

Repressive  Policy  of  the  Regency:  — Measures  of  1817:  —  The  Manchesfef 
Meeting,  1819:  —  The  Six  Acts:—  Advancing  Power  of  Pablic Opinion t 
— The  Catholic  Association:  —  Freedom  of  the  Press  assured: —  Political 
Unions,  and  the  Reform  Agitation :  —  Repeal  Agitation :  —  Orange  Lodg- 
es:—  Trades*  Unions:  —  The  Chartists:  —  The  Anti-Com-Law  League: 
'-  General  Review  of  Political  Agitation. 

Thb  regency  was  a  period  memorable  for  the  discontents 
Lord  sid-  ^^^  turbulence  of  the  people,  and  for  the  severity 
uJ^SsSfc^  ^'^*^  which  they  were  repressed.  The  working 
I8i2-  classes  were  suffering  from   the  grievous  burdens 

of  the  protracted  war,  from  the  high  prices  of  food,  from 
restraints  upon  trade,  and  diminished  employment.  Want 
engendered  discontent ;  and  ignorant  and  suffering  men  were 
misled  into  disorder,  tumult,  and  violence.  In  June  1812, 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  Never 
was  statesman  more  amiable  and  humane :  but  falling  upon 
evil  times,  and  committed  to  the  policy  of  his  generation,  his 
rule  was  stern  and  absolute. 

The  mischievous  and  criminal  outrages  of  the  "  Luddites," 
Tiie  Luddites,  ^^^  ^^^  measures  of  repression  adopted  by  the 
isii-ioU.  government,  must  be  viewed  wholly  apart  from 
the  history  of  freedom  of  opinion.  Bands  of  famished  oper 
atives  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  believing  their  distresse 
to  be  due  to  the  encroachment  of  machinery  upon  their 
]al>or,  associated  for  its  destruction.  Bound  together  by 
secret  oaths,  their  designs  were  carried  out  with  intimidation, 
outrage,  incendiarism,  and  murder.*     Life  and  property  were 

1  A  full  account  of  these  lawless  excesses  will  be  found  in  the  State 
Trials,  xxxi.  959;  Ann.  Reg.,  1812, 54-66,  &c.    The  Reports  of  the  Secret 
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alike  insecure ;  and  it  was  the  plain  duty  of  the  goverament 
to  protect  them,  and  punish  the  wrongdoers.  Attempts, 
indeed,  were  made  to  confound  the  ignorance  and  turbulence 
of  a  particular  class,  suffering  under  a  specific  grievance, 
with  a  general  spirit  of  sedition.  It  was  not  enough  that  the 
frame-breakers  were  without  work,  and  starving :  that  they 
were  blind  to  the  causes  of  their  distress ;  and  that  the 
objects  of  their  fury  were  near  at  hand ;  but  they  were  also 
accused  of  disaffection  to  the  state.^  In  truth,  however,  their 
oombinations  were  devoid  of  any  political  aims ;  and  the 
measures  taken  to  repress  them  were  free  from  just  imputa- 
tions of  interference  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
subject.  They  were  limited  to  the  particular  evil,  and  pro- 
vided merely  for  the  discovery  of  concealed  arms  in  the 
disturbed  distncts,  the  dispersion  of  tumultuous  assemblies, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  offenders.* 

In  1815,  the  unpopular  Com  Bill,  —  expressly  designed  to 
raise  the  price  of  food,  —  was  not  passed  without  Riot«, 
riots  in  the  metropolis.'  In  the  following  year  there  ^^^'  ^^® 
were  bread-riots  and  tumultuous  assemblages  of  workmen  at 
Nottingham,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Mertliyr  Tydvil. 
London  itself  was  the  scene  of  serious  disturbances.*  All 
these  were  repressed  by  the  executive  government,  with 
the  ordinary  means  placed  at  its  disposal. 

But  in  1817,  the  excesses  of  mischievous  and  misguided 
men    led,  as   on   former   occasions,    to   restraints  oatnge  on 
upon   the   public   liberties.    On   the   opening  of  JUS^'^'*'' 
Parliament   some   bullets,  stones,  or  other   mis-  ^^^• 
piles,   struck    the   state-carriage   of  the   prince   regent,    on 

ComnMttees,  14th  Joly,  1812,  are  extremeljr  meagre;  Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.i 
xxiii.  951,  1029. 

<  2  Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  zxiii.  962,  999,  &c;  Lord  Sidmoutb^s  Life,  iii. 
79-9C. 

2  52  Geo.  in.  c.  162. 

s  Ann.  Reg.  1815, 140;  Lord  Sidmoutb^s  Life,  iii.  125. 

4  J^id.y  14-3-162;  Bamford*8  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical,  i.  7,  &c 
Ann.  Keg.  1816,  95. 
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his  return  from  the  House  of  Lords.^  This  outrage  wa« 
followed  by  a  message  from  the  prince  regent,  communi- 
cating to  both  Houses  papers  containing  evidence  of  sedi* 
tious  practices.  These  were  referred  to  secret  committees, 
which  reported  that  dangerous  associations  had  been  formed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  other  seditious  practices 
carried  on  which  the  existing  laws  were  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent* Attempts  had  been  made  to  seduce  soldiers ;  arms  and 
banners  had  been  provided,  secret  oaths  taken,  insurrection 
plotted,  seditious  and  blasphemous  publications  circulated. 
The  jails  were  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  prisoners  set 
free :  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Tower  were  to  be 
stormed :  the  government  subverted  :  property  plundered  and 
divided.  Hampden  clubs  were  plotting  revolution  :  Spenceans 
were  preparing  to  hunt  down  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
the  "  rapacious  fundholders.**  * 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  alarming  disclosures  was 
a  revival  of  the  repressive  policy  of  the  latter 
years  of  the  last  century,  to  which  this  period  af- 


^  *  fords  a  singular  parallel.  The  act  of  1795,  for  the 
protection  of  the  king  from  treasonable  attempts,  was  now 
extended  to  the  prince  regent;  and  another  act  renewed, 
to  i*estrain  the  seduction  of  soldiers  and  sailors  from  theii 
allegiance.  To  such  measures  none  could  object :  but  ther« 
were  others,  dictated  by  the  same 'policy  and  considerations 
as  those,  which,  on  former  occasions,  had  imposed  restraints 
upon  public  liberty.  Again,  the  criminal  excesses  of  a  smaU 
class  were  accepted  as  evidence  of  wide-spread  disaffection 
In  suffering  and  social  discontent  were  detected  the  seeds 
of  revolution ;  and  to  remedies  for  partial  evils  were  added 
jealous  restrictions  upon  popular  rights.  It  was  proposed 
to  extend  the  acts  of  1795  and  1799,  against  corresponding 

1  Evidence  of  Lord  James  Murray;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxv.  34;  Ann 
Keg.  1817,  p.  3. 

'•2  Reports  of  Secret  Committees,  Lords  and  Commons;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st 
Ser.,  XXXV.  411,  438. 
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Bocietiee,  to  other  political  clubs  and  associations,  whether 
affiliated  or  not :  to  suppress  the  Spencean  dubs,  to  regulate 
meetings  of  more  than  fiftj  persons,  to  license  debating  socie- 
ties ;  and  lastly,  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.^  These 
measures,  especially  the  latter,  were  not  passed  without  remon* 
strance  and  opposition.  It  was  maintained  that  the  dangers 
were  exaggerated,  that  the  existing  laws  were  sufficient  to 
repress  seditionr  and  that  no  encroachment  should  be  suffered 
on  the  general  liberties  of  the  people  for  the  sake  of  reach- 
ing  a  few  miscreants  whom  all  good  citizens  abhorred.  While 
the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  tlie  conspirators  to  carry  out 
their  fearful  designs  was  ridiculed,  it  was  urged  that  the  ex« 
ecutive  were  already  able  to  cope  with  sedition,  to  put  down 
secret  and  other  unlawful  societies,  and  to  restrain  the  circu- 
lation of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels.  But  so  great 
was  the  power  of  the  government,  and  so  genei*al  the  repug* 
nance  of  society  to  the  mischievous  agitation  which  it  was 
proposed  to  repress,  that  these  measures  were  i*apidly 
passed  through  both  Houses,  without  any  formidable  oppo< 
sition.' 

The  restraints  upon  public  liberty  expired  in  the  follow- 
ing  year ;  but  other  provisions,  designed  to  insure  Parliament 
against  intimidation  and  insult,  were  allowed  a  permanent 
place  in  our  constitutional  law.  Public  meetings  were  pro- 
hibited within  a  mile  of  Westminster  Hall,  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament  or  the  courts ;  and  to  arrest  the  evil  of  con- 
ventions assuming  to  dictate  to  the  legislature,  restraints  were 
*mposed  on  the  appointment  and  cooperation  of  delegates 
Vom  different  societies.* 

The  state  prosecutions  for  treason  were  as  infelicitous  as 

^  Speeches  of  Lord  Sidmouth  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Castle- 
leagh  m  the  House  of  Commons;  Hansi  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxv.  551,  59U; 
j^rnl  Sidmouth*B  Life,  Hi.  172;  Acts  57  Geo.  IH.  c  3,  6,  7, 19. 

<  For  the  third  reading;  of  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill  there  ifrere 
S65  votes  against  103  —  the  minority  including  nearly  all  the  opposition.  -^ 
tiam.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxxv.  822;  Edlnbuigfa  Review,  Aug.  1817,  p.  524-543. 

S57Geo.m.c  19,^23,25. 
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those  of  1794,  which  had  been  undertaken  under  similar  cir« 
_  ,  ^  cumstances.  James  Watson,  Arthur  Thistlewood, 
watM>a  and  James  Watson  the  younger,  Thomas  Preston,  and 
'  '*  John  Hooper,  were  indicted  for  high  treason,  aris- 
ing out  of  a  riotous  meeting  in  Spa  Fields,  which  thej  had 
called  together,  and  other  riotous  and  seditious  proceedings^,  for 
which  none  will  deny  that  they  deserved  condign  punishment. 
They  were  entitled  to  no  sympathy  as  patriots  or  reformers;  and 
the  wickedness  of  their  acts  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  their 
folly.  But  the  government,  —  not  warned  by  the  experience 
of  1794, — indicted  them,  not  for  sedition  and  riot,  of  which 
they  were  unquestionably  guilty,  but  for  treason ;  and  so 
allowed  them  to  escape  with  impunity.^ 

In  the  month  of  June  disturbances,  approaching  the  char- 
^  ^   ^.        acter  of  insurrection,  broke  out   in  Derbysliire ; 

Derbyibfre  .      i       ,  .    i  i  .        , 

iDxurrectioo,  and  the  nngleaders  were  tned  and  convicted. 
Brandreth,  commonly  known  as  the  Nottingham 
Captain,  Turner  and  Ludlam  were  executed :  Weightman  and 
twenty-one  others  received  His  Majesty's  pardon,  on  con- 
dition of  transportation  or  imprisonment ;  and  against 
twelve  others  no  evidence  was  offered  by  the  attorney- 
general.* 

When  the  repressive  measures  of  this  session  had  been 
Lord  Sid-  passed,  the  government  commenced  a  more  rigor- 
ciii"r**MM«h  ou^  execution  of  the  laws  against  the  press.  Lord 
aith,  1817.  Sidmouth  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  lords- 
lieutenants  of  counties,  acquainting  them  that  the  law  officers 
of  the  ci'own  were  of  opinion,  that  a  justice  of  the  peace 
may  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged  on 
oath  with  the  publication  of  a  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel, 
and  compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the  charge ;  and 
desiring  them  to  communicate  this  opinion  to  the  magistrates 
at  the  ensuing  quarter  sessions,  and  to  recommend  them  to 

1  St.  Tr.,  xxxli.  1, 674;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  lii.  158. 
s  St.  Tr.,xxxii.  755-1394;  Loixl  Sidmouth^s  Life,  iii.  179-183;  Beporti 
Ml  the  state  of  the  countiy ;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxvii.  568,  079. 
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net  upon  it  He  further  informed  them  that  the  venders  of 
pamphlets  or  tracts  should  be  considered  as  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hawkers'  and  Pedlars'  Act,  and  should  be 
dealt  with  accordingly,  if  selling  such  wares  without  a  license. 
Doubts  were  immediately  raised  concerning  the  j^  uwftiiiwM 
lawfulness  and  policy  of  this  circular ;  and  the  J^*^^ 
question  was  brought  by  Earl  Grey  before  the  oSi'^ion 
Lords,^  and  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  before  the 
Commons.^  Their  arguments  were  briefly  these.  The  law 
itself,  as  declared  in  this  circular,  was  ably  contested,  by 
reference  to  authorities  and  principles.  It  could  not  be  shown 
that  justices  had  this  power  by  common  law :  it  had  not 
been  conferred  by  statute ;  nor  had  it  been  recognized  by 
any  express  decision  of  the  courts.  But,  at  all  events,  it  was 
confessedly  doubtful,  or  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  would 
not  have  been  required.  In  1808,  it  had  been  doubted  if 
judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  commit  or  hold 
to  bail  persons  charged  with  the  publication  of  libels,  before 
indictment  or  information  ;  and  this  power  was  then  conferred 
by  statute.'  But  now  the  right  of  magistrates  to  commit,  like 
the  judges,  was  determined,  neither  by  Parliament,  nor  by 
any  judicial  authority,  but  by  the  crown,  through  its  own 
executive  officers.  The  secretary  of  state  had  interfered  with 
the  discretion  of  justices  of  the  peace.  What  if  he  had  ven- 
tured to  deal,  in  such  a  manner,  with  the  judges  ?  The 
justices  had  been  instructed,  not  upon  a  matter  of  adminis- 
tration or  police,  but  upon  their  judicial  duties.  The  con- 
stitution had  maintained  a  separation  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  authorities  ;  but  here  they  had  been  confounded. 
The  crown,  in  declaring  the  law,  had  usurped  the  province 
of  the  legislature;  and  in  instructing  the  magistrates,  had 
encix)ttched   upon  an  independent  judicature.      And,   apart 

i  May  12th,  1817 (Lords);   Hans.  Deb.,  Itt  S6r.,zxxTi  445.    See  aIm 
Lord  Sidmoath*8  Life,  iii.  176. 
s  /6k/.,  June  25tb  (Commons),  1158. 
«48(}eo.  lILc  58 
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from  these  constitutional  considerations,  it  was  urged  that  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  by  justices  of  the  peace  was  ex- 
posed to  grave  abuses.  Men  might  be  accused  before  a 
magistrate,  not  only  of  publishing  libels,  but  of  uttering  sedi* 
tious  words :  thej  might  be  accused  by  spies  and  informers 
of  incautious  language,  spoken  in  the  confidence  of  private 
society ;  and  yet,  upon  such  testimony,  they  might  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  a  single  magistrate,  —  possibly  a  man  of 
violent  prejudices  and  strong  political  prepossessions.  Oq 
the  part  of  ministers  it  was  replied  that  magistrates,  embar 
rassed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  having  applied  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  information,  he  had  consulted  the  law 
officers,  and  communicated  their  opinion.  He  had  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  their  discretion,  but  had  merely  promulgated 
a  law.  The  law  had  been  correctly  expounded,  and  if  dis- 
puted, it  could  be  tried  before  a  court  of  law  on  a  writ  of 
fuibeas  corpus.  But,  in  the  meantime,  unless  the  hawkers  of 
/jeditious  tracts  could  be  arrested,  while  engaged  in  their 
pernicious  traffic,  they  were  able  to  set  the  police  at  defiance. 
Whatever  the  results  of  these  discussions,  they  at  least 
served  as  a  warning  to  the  executive,  ever  to  keep  in  view 
the  broad  principle  of  English  freedom,  which  distinguishes 
independent  magistrates  from  prefects  of  police. 

Threatening,  indeed,  were   now  the   terrors   of  the  law. 

While  every  justice  of  the  peace  could  issue  his 

1817.  warrant  against  a  supposed  libeller,  and  hold  him 

Powrrs  exer-  ,     .•        i  n  i       >  i      • 

dMd  against  to  bail ;  the  secretary  of  state,  armed  with  the  ex- 
*  '''****  traordinary  powers  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspen- 
sion Act,  could  imprison  him  upon  bare  suspicion,  and  detain 
him  in  safe  custody  whhout  bringing  him  to  trial.  The 
attorney-general  continued  to  wield  his  terrible  ex<rffic%o  in- 
formations, —  holding  the  accused  to  bail,  or  keeping  them  in 
prison  in  default  of  it,  until  their  trial.^  Defendants  were 
punished,  if  convicted,  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  —  and, 
even  if  acquitted,  with  ruinous  costs.  Nor  did  the  judgev' 
1  48  Geo.  III.  c  M. 
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Bpare  any  exertion  to  obtain  conTictions.  Ever  jealous  and 
distrustful  of  the  press,  they  had  lef^  as  little  discretion  to 
juries  as  they  were  able ;  and  using  freely  the  power  re- 
served to  them  by  the  Libel  Act  of  1792,  of  stating  their 
own  opinion,  they  were  eloquent  in  summing  up  the  sins  of 
libellers.^ 

William  Cobbett,  who  had  already  suffered  from  the  sever- 
ities of  the  attorney-general,  was  not  disposed  to  cobbeu's 
brave  the  secretary  of  state,  but  suspended  his  ^^SaH^ 
"  Political  Register,**  and  sailed  to  America.  **  I  ^^^ 
do  not  retire,"  said  he,  ^  from  a  combat  with  the  attorney- 
general  ;  but  from  a  combat  with  a  dungeon,  deprived  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.  A  combat  with  the  attorney-general 
is  quite  unequal  enough.  That,  however,  I  would  have  en- 
countered. I  know  too  well  what  a  trial  by  special  jury  is . 
yet  that,  or  any  sort  of  trial,  I  would  have  stayed  to  face. 
But  against  the  absolute  power  of  imprisonment,  without 
even  a  hearing,  for  time  unlimited,  in  any  jail  in  the  king- 
dom, without  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  without 
communication  with  any  soul  but  the  keepers,  —  against  such 
a  power  it  would  have  been  worse  than  madness  to  attempt 
to  strive."* 

Ministers  had  silenced  and  put  to  flight  their  most  formi- 
dable foe  ;  but  against  this  success  must  beset  their  Trbiaor 
Utter  discomfiture  by  an  obscure  bookseller,  who  * 
would  never  have  been  known  to  fame,  had  he  not  been 
drawn  out  from  his  dingy  shop  into  a  court  of  justice.  Wil- 
liam Hone  had  published  some  political  squibs,  in  the  form 
of  parodies  upon  the  liturgy  of  the  church  ;  and  for  this  piti 
ful  trash  was  thrice  put  upon  his  trial,  for  blasphemous  anj 
seditious  libels.  Too  poor  to  seek  professional  aid,  he  de« 
fended  himself  in  person.  But  he  was  a  man  of  genius  in 
his  way ;  and  with  singular  ingenuity  and  persistence,  and 
much  quaint  learning,  he  proved  himself  more  than  a  match 
for  the  attorney-general  and  the  bench. 

I  Lord  CampbeU's  LiveB  of  the  Chancellors,  vi.  517. 
s  PoUtical  Register,  28th  March,  1817. 
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Ill  vain  did  Lord  Ellenborough,  uniting  the  authority  of 
the  judge  with  the  arts  of  a  counsel,  strive  for  a  conviction* 
Addressing  the  jury,  —  ^  under  the  authority  of  the  Libel 
Act,  and  still  more  in  obedience  to  his  conscience  and  his 
Grod,  he  pronounced  this  to  be  a  most  impious  and  profane 
libel.**  But  the  jury  were  proof  alike  a^i^ainst  his  authority 
and  his  persuasion.  The  humble  bookseller  fairly  overcame 
the  awful  chief  justice ;  and,  after  intellectual  triumphs  which 
would  have  made  the  reputation  of  a  more  eminent  man 
was  thrice  acquitted.* 

These  proceedings  savored  so  strongly  of  persecution,  that 
they  excited  a  wide  sympathy  for  Hone,  amongst  men  who 
would  have  turned  with  disgust  from  his  writings ;  and  his 
trial,  in  connection  with  other  failures,  insured  at  least  a 
temporary  mitigation  of  severity  in  the  administration  of  the 
libel  laws.* 

At  this  time  some  trials  in  Scotland,  if  they  remind  us  ot 
Trials  in  1793,  affoixl  a  gratifying  contrast  to  the  adminis- 
SootUnd.  tration  of  justice  at  that  period.  Alexander 
Baird,  March  J^fLaren,  a  weaver,  and  Thomas  Baird,  a  grocer,' 

*  were  tried  for  sedition  before  the  High  Court  of 

Justiciary  at  Edinburgh.  The  weaver  had  made  an  intem- 
perate speech  at  Kilmamoch,  in  favor  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, which  the  grocer  had  been  concerned  in  printing.  It 
was  shown  that  petitions  had  been  received  by  Parlia- 
ment, expressed  in  language  at  least  as  strong ;  but  the 
accused,  though  defended  by  the  admirable  arguments  and 
eloquence  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  were  found  guilty  of  se 
dition.* 

1  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  presided  at  the  first  trial;  Lord  Ellenborough  at  the 
second  anu  third.  Lord  KUeuborough  feit  his  defeat  so  sensibly,  that  on  the 
following  day  he  sent  to  Lord  Sidmouth  the  drall  of  a  letter  of  resignation. 
Lord  Siilniouth*8  Life,  iii.  236 ;  Hone's  Printed  Trials;  Mr.  Charles  Knight's 
Narrative  in  Martineau*s  Hist.,  i.  144. 

3  Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  199. 

>  So  stated  m  evidence,  St  Tr.,  xxxiii.  92,  though  called  in  the  indioU 
ment  "  a  merchant." 

*  St.  Tr.,  xxxiii.  1. 
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Neil  Douglas,  **  Univerealiat  Preacher,"  had  sought  to 
enliven  his  prajers  and  sermons  with  political  j^^^  Douglas, 
lucubrations ;  and  spies,  being  sent  to  observe  ^®^^- 
him,  reported  that  the  fervid  preacher,  with  rapid  utterance 
and  in  a  strong  Highland  dialect,  had  drawn  a  seditious 
parallel  between  our  afflicted  king  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
King  of  Babylon ;  and  between  the  prince  regent  and  King 
Belshazzar.  The  crown  witnesses,  unused  to  the  eccentrici* 
ties  of  the  preacher,  had  evidently  failed  to  comprehend 
him ;  while  others,  more  familiar  with  Neil  Douglas,  hit 
dialect,  opinions,  and  preaching,  proved  him  to  be  as  innocent 
of  sedition,  as  he  probably  was  of  religious  edification.  He 
was  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  acquitted  by  the 
jury.* 

But  the  year  1819  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  pro- 
tracted contest  between  the  state  and  liberty  of  pubuc  meet- 
opinion.  Distress  still  weighed  heavily  upon  the  *«»8»*ni8i9. 
working  classes.  They  assembled  at  Carlisle,  at  Leeds,  at 
Glasgow,  at  Ashton-under-Line,  at  Stockport,  and  in  London, 
to  discuss  their  wants,  and  to  devise  remedies  for  their 
destitution.  Dema<;ogues  were  prompt  in  giving  a  political 
direction  to  their  deliberations;  and  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  Parliaments  were  soon  accepted  as  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  the  social  ills  of  which  they  complained.  It  was 
affirmed  that  the  constitutional  right  to  return  members  be- 
longed to  all  communities.  Unrepresented  towns  were  in- 
vited to  exercij^e  that  right,  in  anticipation  of  its  more  formal 
acknowledgment;  and  accordingly,  at  a  large  meeting  at 
Birmingham,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  was  elected  ^legislatorial 
attorney  and  representative  "  of  that  populous  place.* 

Other   circumstances   contributed   to   invest    these   large 
assemblages  with  a  character  of  peculiar  insecu- state  of  tb« 
rity.      A  great  social  change   had  been  rapidly  ^",JjJS£r 
developed.     The  extraordinary  growth  of  manu-  ^^^' 

I  St.  Tr.,  xxxiii.  634. 

3  Ann.  Keg.,  1819,  p.  104.  Sir  Charles  was  afterwards  arrested,  while  at> 
tending  a  meeting  at  Smithfield,  ibr  seditious  words  spoken  by  him  at 
Slock  port. 
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factures  had  suddenly  brought  together  vast  populations, 
severed  from  those  ties  which  usually  connect  the  menil>ers 
of  a  healthy  society.  They  were  strangers,  deprived  of  tho 
associations  of  home  and  kindred,  without  affection  or  tra- 
ditional respect  for  their  employers,  and  baffling,  by  their 
numbers,  the  ministrations  of  the  church  and  the  softening 
influence  of  charity.  Distressed  and  discontented,  they  were 
readily  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  most  mischievous 
portion  of  the  press,  and  to  the  lowest  demagogues ;  while  so 
great  were  their  numbers,  and  so  densely  massed  together, 
that  their  assemblages  assumed  proportions  previously  un- 
known ;  and  became  alarming  to  the  inhabitants  and  magis- 
tracy, and  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 

These  crowded  meetings,  though  addressed  in  language  of 
Prociiuufttfon  ^^^itemeut  and  extravagance,  had  hitherto  been 
juivSOth,  held  without  disturbance.  The  government  had 
watched  them,  and  taken  precautions  to  repress 
disorder:  but  had  not  attempted  any  interference*  with  their 
proceedings.  On  the  30th  of  July,  however,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  against  seditious  meetings  ;  and  large  assemblages 
of  men  were  viewed  with  increased  alarm  by  the  govern- 
ment and  magistracy. 

Following  the  example  of  Birmingham,*  the  reformers  of 
Mfcti  at  Manchester  appointed  a  meeting  for  the  9th  of 
Manchwter     August,  for  the  election  of  a  "  legislatorial  attoi*- 

di8per«ed,  „       .  .  .  .        •         •  , 

kog  iGth,  ney  :  but  the  magistrates,  havmg  issued  a  notice 
declanng  an  assemblage  for  such  a  purpose  illegal, 
another  meeting  was  advertised  for  the  16th,  to  petition  for 
Parliamentary  Reform.  Great  preparations  were  made  for 
this  occasion ;  and  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire  large  bodies 
of  opei-atives  were  drilled,  in  the  night-time,  and  practised  in 
military  training.  It  was  the  avowed  object  of  this  drilling 
to  enable  the  men  to  march  in  an  orderly  manner  to  the 

I  At  the  Leeds  meeting  it  had  been  resolved  that  a  similar  elecaon 
should  take  place,  when  a  suitable  candidate  had  been  found;  but  no  rei»» 
resentative  had  been  chosen.  — -4fm.  Reg.,  1819,  p.  105. 
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meeting :  but  the  magistrates  were,  not  unnaturally,  alarmed 
at  demonstrations  so  threatening. 

On  the  16th,  St.  Peter's  Field  in  Manchester  became  the 
scene  o^'  a  deplorable  catastrophe.  Forty  thousand  men ' 
and  two  clubs  of  female  reformers,  marched  in  to  the  meet- 
ing, bearing  flags,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  objects  of 
their  political  faith,  —  "Universal  Suffrage,"  "  Equal  Repre- 
sentation or  Death,"  and  **No  Corn  Laws."  However 
menacing  their  numbers,  their  conduct  was  orderly  and 
peacefuL  Mr.  Hunt,  having  taken  the  clmir,  had  just 
commenced  his  address,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
advance  of  cavalry  upon  the  people.  The  Manchester  Yeo* 
manry,  having  been  sent  by  the  magistrates  to  aid  the  chief 
constable  in  aiTesting  Mr.  Hunt,  and  other  reform  leaders,  ou 
the  platform,  executed  their  instructions  so  awkwardly  as  to 
£nd  themselves  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the  dense 
crowd,  and  utterly  powerless.  The  15th  Hussars,  now  sum- 
moned to  their  rescue,  charged  the  people  sword  in  hand ; 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  meeting  was  dispersed,  the  leaders 
were  arrested,  and  the  terrified  crowd  driven  like  sheep 
through  the  streets.  Many  were  cut  down  by  sabres,  or 
trampled  upon  by  the  liorses :  but  more  were  crushed  and 
wounded  in  their  frantic  struggles  to  escape  from  the  military, 
lietween  800  and  400  persons  were  injured :  but  happily  no 
more  than  five  or  six  lives  were  lost. 

This  grievous  event  brought  to  a  sudden  crisis  the  antago- 
nism between  the  government  and  the  popular  gt»teof  pab- 
right  of  meeting  to  discuss  grievances.  The  magis-  ^  *»«i*n«- 
trates  complimented  the  military  upon  their  forbearance  ;  and 
the  government  immediately  thanked  both  the  magistrates  and 
the  military,  for  their  zeal  and  discretion  in  maintaining  the 
public  peace.  But  it  was  indignantly  asked,  —  not  by  dema- 
gogues and  men  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  by  statesmen  and 

1  It  was  variously  estimated  at  fVom  20,000  to  60,000.  Lord  Liverpool 
said  20,000;  Lord  Castlereagb,  40,000.  In  the  indictment  against  Himt 
and  others  it  was  laid  at  60,000. 

VOL.   II.  13 
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lawyers  of  eminence,  —  by  whom  the  public  tranquillity  had 
been  disturbed  ?  Other  meetings  had  been  held  without  mo- 
lestation :  why  then  was  this  meeting  singled  out  for  the 
inopportune  vigor  of  the  magistrates  ?  If  it  threatened 
danger,  why  was  it  not  prevented  by  a  timely  exercise  of 
authority?  If  Hunt  and  his  associates  had  violated  the 
law,  why  were  they  not  arrested  before  or  after  the  meeting  ? 
Or  if  arrested  on  the  hustings,  why  not  by  the  civil  power? 
The  people  were  peaceable  and  orderly  ;  they  had  threat* 
ened  no  one;  they  had  oflTered  no  resistance.  Tlien  why 
had  they  been  charged  and  routed  by  the  cavalry  ?  It  was 
even  doubted  if  the  Biot  Act  had  been  duly  read.  It  had 
certainly  not  been  heard ;  and  the  crowd,  without  notice  oi 
warning,  found  themselves  under  the  flashing  swords  of  the 
soldiery.* 

Throughout  the  country,  **  the  Manchester  Massacre,"  as 
„  ^,        ^  it  was  termed,  aroused  feelings  of  anger  and  in 

Meetings  and     ,.  .  _  '  .   ,  .    »  ,     ,,. 

petitioua  for    dignation.    influential  meetings  were  held  in  many 
^  of  the  chief  counties  and  cities,  denouncing  the  con- 

duct of  the  magistrates  and  the  government,  and  demanding 
inquiry.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  working  classes 
assembled,  in  large  numbers,  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
the  sufferers,  and  their  bitter  spirit  of  resentment  against  (he 
authorities.  Dangerous  discontents  were  inflamed  into  sedi- 
tion.    Yet  all  these  excited  meetings  were  held  peaceably, 

1  The  evidence  on  this  point  was  very  confosed.  Earl  Grey,  after  read- 
ing all  the  documents,  affirmed  that  the  Riot  Act  had  not  been  read.  Lord 
Liverpool  said  it  had  been  completely  read  once,  and  partly  read  a  second 
time.  Lord  Castlereagh  said  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read  from  the  window 
of  the  house  in  which  the  magistrates  were  assembled.  This  not  being 
deemed  sufficient,  another  magistrate  went  out  into  the  crowd  to  read  it, 
nd  was  trampled  under  foot.  Another  vainly  endeavored  to  read  it  at  the 
justings  after  the  arrest  of  Mr  Hunt. 

Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xli.  4,  51,  &c. ;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  iii.  249,  ei 
itq,;  Ann.  Reg.,  1819,  p.  106;  Trial  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  others,  1820;  Ann. 
Keg.,  1820;  Chron.,  41;  Bam.  and  Aid.  Rep.,  iii.  666;  Papers  laid  before 
Parliament,  Nov.  1819;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xli.  230  (Mr.  Hay*B  state* 
ment);  Bamford's  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Radical,  i.  176-213;  Pren- 
tke's  Mancnester,  160. 
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except  one  at  PaLlej,  where  the  magistrates  having  caused 
the  colors  to  be  seized,  riots  and  outrages  ensued.^  But 
ministers  were  hard  and  defiant.  The  Common  Council  of 
the  city  of  London  addressed  the  prince  regent,  praying  for 
an  inquiry,  and  were  sternly  rebuked  in  his  reply.  Earl 
Fitzwilliaro,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  character,  who  had 
zealously  assisted  ihe  government  in  the  repression  of  disor* 
ders  in  his  own  county,  joined  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  sev- 
eral other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  importance,  in 
a  requisition  to  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  York,  to  call 
a  meeting  for  the  same  purpose.  At  this  meeting  he  attend- 
ed and  spoke ;  and  was  dismissed  from  his  lord-lieutenancy.' 
Hitherto  the  Whigs  had  discountenanced  the  radical  reform- 
ers ;  but  now  the  rigors  of  the  government  forced  them  to 
make  common  cause  with  that  party,  in  opposing  the  measures 
of  the  executive.' 

In  the  midst  of  this  perilous  excitement.  Parliament  was 
assembled,  in   November ;   and   the  Manchester  Meeting  or 
meeting  was   naturally  the  first  object  of  discus-  ^'|^°*' 
sion.     Amendments  were  moved  to  the  Address,  ^^*- 
in  the  Lords  by  Earl  Grey,  and  in  the  Commons  by  Mr. 
Tierney,  reprobating  all  dangerous  schemes,  but  urging  the 
duty  of  giving  just  attention  to  the  complaints  of  the  people, 
and  the  propriety  of  inquiring  into  the  events  at  Manches- 
ter.^    It  was  (he  object  of  the  Opposition  to  respond  to  the 
numerous    meetings,   petitions,   and    addresses,   which   had 
prayed  for  inquiry ;  and  to  evince  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  sig- 

1  Ann.  Re^M  1819,  p.  109. 

s  Lord  Sidmouth'8  Life,  iii.  268-27S;  Ann.  Reg.,  1819,  p.  113,  and  Lord 
Grey*s  observations;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xli.  11>15.  The  resolutions  of 
this  meeting,  without  condemning  the  magistrates,  merely  demanded  in- 
qiiiiy. 

s  Lord  Liverpool,  writing  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Sept  30th,  1819,  said:  — 
*  As  far  as  the  Manchester  business  goes,  it  will  identify  even  the  respect* 
able  part  of  the  opposition  ^ith  Hunt  and  the  radical  refo*  mers."  —  Lot\t 
Sidmouih's  Life,  iii.  270. 

4  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xli.  4.  51;  Lord  Sidmf  uth>  Life,  iii.  297,  el  uq. 
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Dally  wanting  in  the  government  Earl  Grey  said,  ^'  there 
was  no  attempt  at  conciliation,  no  concession  to  the  people ; 
nothing  was  attended  to  but  a  resort  to  coercion,  as  the  only 
remedy  which  could  be  adopted/* — "  The  natural  consequen- 
ces of  such  a  system,  when  once  begun,  was  that  it  could  not 
be  stopped:  discontents  begot  the  necessity  of  force:  the 
employment  of  force  increiused  discontents :  these  would  de- 
mand the  exercise  of  new  powers,  till  by  degrees  they  would 
depart  from  all  the  principles  of  the  constitution."  It  was 
urged,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  that  *'  a  House  of  Commons 
who,  in  all  disputes  between  the  people  and  administration, 
presume  against  the  people, —  who  punish  their  disorders, 
but  refuse  even  to  inquire  into  the  provocations  to  them,  — 
this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monstrous  state  of  things,  in  such  a 
constitution.*' 

But  conciliation  formed  no  part  of  the  hard  policy  of  min- 
inquiry  isters.  Sedition  was  to  be  trampled  out  The 
refuwjd.  executive  had  endeavored  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  country ;  but  its  hands  must  now  be  strengthened.  In 
both  Houses  the  amendments  were  defeated  by  large  majori- 
ties ;  ^  and  a  similar  fate  awaited  distinct  motions  for  inquiry, 
proposed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the 
Lords,  and  Lord  Althorp  in  the  Commons.' 

Papers  were  laid  before  Parliament  containing  evidence 
The  Six  of  the  state  of  the  country,  which  were  immedi- 
^^^  ately  folbwed  by  the  introduction  of  further  meas- 

ures of  repression,  —  then  designated,  and  since  familiarly 
known,  as  the  "  Six  Acts."  The  first  deprived  defendants  ir 
cases  of  misdemeanor  of  the  right  of  traversing:  to  which 
Lord  Holland  induced  the  chancellor  to  add  a  clause,  obliging 
the  attorney-general  to  bring  defendants  to  trial  within  twelve 
months.     By  a  second  it  was  proposed  to  enable  the  court 

1  In  the  Lords  there  were  159  for  the  Address,  and  84  for  the  amend 
ment.    In  the  Commons,  881  for  the  Address,  and  150  for  the  amendment 

—  Hatis.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xli.,  60,  228. 

s  Nov.  30th.    Contents,  47;  Non-contents,  178.    Ayes,  150;  Noes,  328 

—  y^.,  418,  617. 
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on  the  conviction  of  a  publisher  of  a  seditious  libel,  vO  order 
the  seizure  of  all  copies  of  the  libel  in  bis  possession,  and  to 
punish  him,  on  a  second  conviction,  with  fine,  imprisonment, 
banishment,  or  transportation.  By  a  third,  the  newspaper 
stamp-duty  was  imposed  upon  pamphlets  and  other  papers 
containing  news,  or  observations  on  public  affairs ;  and  re- 
cognizances were  required  from  the  publishers  of  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  for  the  payment  of  any  penalty.  By  a  fourth, 
no  meeting  of  more  than  ^i\j  persons  was  permitted  to  be 
held  without  six  days'  notice  being  given  by  seven  house- 
holders to  a  resident  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  all  but  free- 
holders or  inhabitants  of  the  county,  parish,  or  township,  were 
prohibited  from  attending,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment The  justice  could  change  the  proposed  time  and 
place  of  meeting;  but  no  meeting  was  permitted  to  adjourn 
itself.  Every  meeting  tending  to  incite  the  people  to  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  king's  person,  or  the  government  and 
constitution  of  the  realm,  was  declared  an  unlawful  assembly ; 
and  extraordinary  powers  were  given  to  justices  for  the  dis- 
persion of  such  meetings,  and  the  capture  of  persons  address- 
ing them.  If  any  persons  should  be  killed  or  injured  in  the 
dispersion  of  an  unlawful  meeting,  the  justice  was  indemni 
fied.  Attending  a  meeting  with  arms,  or  with  flags,  banners^ 
or  other  ensigns  or  emblems,  was  an  offence  punishable  with 
two  years'  imprisonment  Lecture  and  debating  rooms  were 
to  be  licensed,  and  open  to  inspection.  By  a  fifth,  the  train- 
ing of  persons  in  the  use  of  arms  was  prohibited ;  and  by  a 
sixth,  the  magistrates,  in  the  disturbed  counties,  were  em- 
powered to  search  for  and  seize  arras. 

All  these  measures,  except  that  for  prohibiting  military 
training,  were  strenuously  opposed  in  both  Houses.  «.   ^.„ 
They  were  justified  by  the  ffovernment  on  the  opposed  tn 

J      1.     ,        1  .  .   L      I  1  .  Parliament. 

ground  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  society. 
It  was  argued  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  '^  that  unless  we  could 
reconcile  the  exercise  of  our  liberties  with  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  our  liberties  would  inevitably  perish/ 
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It  was  said  that  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels  were  un« 
dermining  the  very  foundations  of  society,  while  public  meet- 
ings, under  pretence  of  discussing  grievances,  were  assembled 
for  purposes  of  intimidation,  and  the  display  of  physical  force 
Even  the  example  of  the  French  Revolution  was  not  yet  con 
sidered  out  of  date,  but  was  still  relied  on  in  justification  of 
these  measures.^  On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  that 
the  libel  laws  were  already  sufficiently  severe,  and  always 
liable  to  be  administered  capriciously.  Writings,  which  at 
one  time  would  be  adjudged  innocent  and  laudable,  at  an- 
other would  be  punished  as  subversive  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution. Zealous  juries  would  be  too  ready  to  confound 
invectives  against  ministers  with  incitements  to  hatred  and 
contempt  of  established  institutions.  The  punishments  pro- 
posed wei*e  excessive.  Transportation  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  felonious  ofiences ;  and  banishment  was  unknown 
to  the  laws  of  England.  Such  punishments  would  either  de- 
ter juries  from  finding  persons  guilty  of  libel :  or,  if  infiicted, 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ofience.  The  extent  of 
the  mischief  was  also  denied.  It  was  an  unjust  reproach  to 
the  religion  of  the  country  to  suppose  that  blasphemy  would 
be  generally  tolerated,  and  to  its  loyalty,  that  sedition  would 
be  encouraged. 

To  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill  it  was  objected  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  assembling  to  discuss  grievances  was 
to  be  limited  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  parish,  and  exer- 
cised at  the  pleasure  of  a  magistrate,  —  probably  a  stanch 
supporter  of  ministers,  jealous  of  popular  rights,  and  full  of 
prejudice  against  radicals  and  mob  orators.^ 

These  discussions  were  not  without  advantage.  The 
monstrous  punishment  of  transportation  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Seditious  Libels  Bill;  and  modifications  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  bill  for  restraining  seditious  meetings:  but 

1  See  especially  Speech  of  Lord  GrenvHle,  Nov.  30th,  1819,  on  Lord 
Lansdowne's  motion  for  inquiiy.  —  Hant.  Deb.^  Ist  Ser.,  xli.  448. 
a  Han8.  Deb  ,  Ist  Ser.,  xli.  343,  878,  694,  &c. 
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these   severe  measures  were  eventually  passed  with  little 
change.^ 

In  presence  of  a  novel  development  of  popular  meetings 
in  crowded  districts,  ministers  sought  to  prevent  Dtgtnut  of 
the  assemblage  of  vast  numbers  from  different  ***•  p«>p'«« 
parts,  and  to  localize  political  discussion.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  unsettled  condition  and  ignorance  of  the 
manufacturing  population  justified  apprehensions  and  pre* 
caution.  The  policy,  however,  which  dictated  these  measures 
was  not  limited  to  the  correction  of  a  special  danger;  but 
was  marked,  as  before,  by  settled  distrust  of  the  press  and  pop- 
ular privileges.  Ten  years  before  it  had  been  finely  said  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  **  Let  the  public  discuss !  So  much  the  bet- 
ter. Even  uproar  is  wholesome  in  England,  while  a  whisper 
is  fatal  in  France."  *  But  this  truth  had  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  rulers  of  that  period.*  They  had  not  yet 
learned  to  rely  upon  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  people, 
and  upon  the  sup|)ortof  the  middle  classes,  in  upholding  order 
and  repressing  outrage.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but 
recognize  in  the  language  of  the  Opposition  leaders  a  lK)ld 
confidence  in  their  countrymen,  and  a  prescient  statesmanship, 
—  destined  in  a  few  years  to  be  accepted  as  the  policy  of 
the  state. 

Disaffection,  however,  still  prevailed  ;  and  the  evil  passions 


1  60  Geo.  III.  c.  1 ;  Geo.  IV.  c.  1,  2, 4,  6,  8,  9.  All  these  were  peima- 
nent,  except  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act,  which,  introduced  as  a  permanent 
measure,  was  afterwards  limited  to  five  vears,  and  the  Seizure  of  Arms 
Act,  which  expired  on  the  25th  March,  1822. 

3  In  defence  of  the  Stamford  News. 

»  Stringent  as  were  the  measures  of  the  government,  they  fell  short  of 
the  views  of  tlie  old  Tory  party.  Mr.  Bankes  wrote  to  l^rd  Colchester, 
Dec.  8l8t,  1819 :  —  **  My  only  doubt  is  whether  we  have  gone  far  enough  in 
our  endeavor  to  restrain  and  correct  the  licentiousness  and  abuse  of  tbe 
press."  —  Lord  Colchetier's  DUn-y,  Hi.  104. 

Lord  Redesdale,  another  type  of  the  same  school,  wrote:  —  "I  doubt 
wlietlier  it  would  not  have  been  fortunate  for  the  country,  if  half  Man- 
chester bad  been  burned,  and  Glasgow  had  endured  a  little  singing.' '  — 
To  Lord  Colchester,  Jan.  4th,  1820.  —  JbU.,  iii.  107. 
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of  this  distempered  period  soon  afterwards  exploded  in  the 
Cato  stroet  ^^''^^^"^  Conspiracy  of  Thistlewood  and  his  mia- 
oonspfracy,     crcant  gang.     To  the  honor  of  Eng1i.<hmen,  few 

**  were  guilty  of  plotting  this  bloody  and  insensate 

crime,  the  discovery  of  which  filled  all  classes  of  men  with 
horror  and  disgust^ 

While  the  country  was  still  excited  by  this  startling  event, 
TrWsof  Hunt  and  his  associates  were  convicted,  with  five 
C.'woKfe^  others,  of  unlawfully  meeting  together,  with  divers 
^**^*  other  persons  unknown,  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 

ing discontent  and  disaffection,  and  of  exciting  the  king's 
subjects  to  hatred  of  the  government  and  constitution. 
Hunt  was  sentenced  to  two  years  and  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  the  others  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley  and  Harrison,  a  dissenting  preacher,  were 
also  tried  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment 
for  their  participation  in  the  Stockport  meeting.^ 

Let  us  now  examine  the  general  results  of  the  long  contest 
Review  of  which  had  been  maintained  between  the  ill-reg- 
between***  ulatcd,  mischicvous,  and  often  criminal  struggles 
lna*MbSiy  ^^  ^^^  people  for  freedom,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  opinion,  thg  harsh  policy  of  repression  maintained  by  the 
government,  on  the  other.  The  last  twenty-eight  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  HI.  formed  a  period  of  perilous  transi- 
tion for  liberty  of  opinion*  While  the  right  of  free  discussion 
had  been  discredited  by  factious  license,  by  wild  and  danger- 
ous theories,  by  turbulence  and  sedition,  —  the  government 
and  legislature,  in  guarding  against  these  excesses,  had  dis- 
countenanced and  repressed  legitimate  agitation.  The  ad« 
vocates  of  parliamentary  reform  had  been  confounded  with 
Tacobins  and  fomenters  of  revolution.     Men  who  boldly  im- 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  p.  84,  and  Chron.  29;  St.  Tr.,  xxxiii.  681;  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Life,  iii.  311-326.  Lord  Sidmouth  himself  says  (p.  320)  :—**  Party 
feelings  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  those  of  indignation,  which  the  louei 
orders  had  also  evinced  very  strikingly  upon  the  occasion." 

«  Ann.  Reg.,  1820;  Chron.  41;  Bam.  and  Aid.  Rep,  iii.  506;  Bamfonri 
Life  of  a  Radical;  ii.  56-108,  162. 
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peached  the  condact  of  their  rulers,  had  been  punished  for 
sedition.  The  discussion  of  grievances  —  the  highest  privi- 
lege of  freemen  —  had  been  checked  and  menaced.  The  as- 
sertion of  popular  ri<]^hts  had  been  denounced  by  ministers  and 
frowned  upon  by  society,  until  low  demagogues  were  able  to 
supplant  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  confidence  of 
those  classes  who  most  needed  safe  guidance.  Authority  was 
placed  in  constant  antagonism  to  large  masses  of  people,  who 
had  no  voice  in  the  government  of  their  country.  Mutual 
distrust  and  alienation  grew  up  between  them.  The  people 
lost  confidence  in  rulers  whom  they  knew  only  by  oppressive 
taxes,  and  harsh  laws  severely  administered.  The  govern* 
ment,  harassed  by  suspicions  of  disaffection,  detected  con« 
spiracy  and  treason  in  every  murmur  of  popular  discontent.* 
Hitherto  the  government  had  prevailed  over  every  adverse 
influence.  It  had  defied  parliamentary  opposition  Final domina 
by  never-failing  majorities  :  it  had  trampled  upon  o^°ion  over 
the  press :  it  had  stifled  public  discussion.  In  ^^t^iori'y* 
quelling  sedition,  it  had  forgotten  to  respect  liberty.  But 
henceforward,  we  shall  find  its  supremacy  gradually  de- 
clining, and  yielding  to  the  advancing  power  and  intelligence 
of  the  people.  The  working  classes  were  making  rapid  ad- 
vances in  numbers,  industrial  resources,  and  knowledge. 
Commerce  and  manufactures,  bringing  them  together  in  large 
masses,  had  given  them  coherence  and  force.  Education 
had  been  widely  extended;  and  discontent  had  quickened 
political  inquiry.  The  press  had  contributed  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people.  Even  demagogues  who  had  misled 
hem,  yet  stirred  up  their  minds  to  covet  knowledge  and  to 
ove  freedom.     The  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence  of  the 

1  On  May  12th,  1817,  Earl  Grey  truly  said:—"  It  is  no  longer  the  en- 
croachtnents  of  power,  of  which  we  are  jealous,  but  the  too  great  extcusiov 
of  freedom.  Kvery  symptom  of  popular  uneasiness,  every  ill-regulated 
eiibrt  of  that  spirit,  without  which  liberty  cannot  exist,  bat  which,  whilst 
it  exists,  will  break  out  into  occasional  excesses,  affords  a  pretence  which 
we  seem  emulous  to  seize,  for  imposing  on  it  new  restraints."  —  Han$.  Dt^ 
1st  Scr.,  xxxvi.  446. 
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middle  classes  had  been  extended,  to  a  degree  unknown  at 
any  former  period.  A  new  society  had  sprung  up,  outnum- 
bering the  limited  class  by  whom  the  state  was  governed,  and 
rapidly  gaining  upon  them  in  enlightenment  and  social  influ- 
ence. Superior  to  the  arts  of  demagogues,  and  with  every 
incitement  to  loyalty  and  patriotism,  —  their  extended  inter- 
ests and  important  position  led  them  to  watch,  with  earnest- 
ness and  sober  judgment,  the  course  of  public  affairs.  Their 
views  were  represented  by  the  best  public  writers  of  the  time, 
whose  cultivated  taste  and  intellectual  resources  received  en- 
couragement from  their  patronage.  Hence  was  formed  a 
public  opinion  of  greater  moral  force  and  authority.  The 
middle  classes  were  with  ministers  in  quelling  sedition ;  but 
against  them  when  they  menaced  freedom.  During  the  war 
they  had  generally  sided  with  the  government ;  but  after  the 
peace,  the  unconciliatory  policy  of  ministers,  a  too  rigorous 
repression  of  the  press,  and  restraints  upon  public  liberty, 
tended  to  estrange  those  who  found  their  own  temperate 
opinions  expressed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  Op- 
position. Their  adhesion  to  the  Whigs  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  political  era,^  fruitful  of  constitutional  growth 
and  renovation.  Confidence  was  established  between  consti- 
tutional statesmen  in  Parliament  and  the  most  active  and  in- 
quiring minds  of  the  country.  Agitation,  no  longer  left  t« 
demagogues  and  operatives,  but  uniting  the  influence  of  all 
classes  under  eminent  leaders,  became  an  instrument  for  in- 
fluencing the  deliberations  of  Parliament,  —  as  legitimate  as 
it  was  powerful. 

From  this  time,  public  opinion  became  a  power  which 
ministers  were  unable  to  subdue,  and  to  which  statesmen  of 
all  parties  learned,  more  and  more,  to  defer.  In  the  worst 
of  times,  it  had  never  been  without  its  influence  ;  but 
from  the  accession  of  George  IV.  it  gathered  strength  until 
it  was  able,  as  we  shall  see,  to  dominate  over  ministers  and 
parliaments. 

1  See  tupra,  p.  60. 
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Meanwhile,  the  severities  of  the  law  failed  to  suppress 
libels/ or  to  appease  discontents.  Complaints  of^^  hwoo* 
both  evils  were  as  rife  as  ever.  A  portion  of  the  poHfled  by 
press  still  abounded  in  libels  upon  public  and 
private  character,  which  the  moral  tone  of  its  readers  did  not 
yet  discourage.  It  was  not  in  default  of  legal  repression 
that  such  libels  were  published ;  but  because  they  were 
acceptable  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  lower  classes  of  that 
day.  If  severity  could  have  suppressed  them,  the  unthank- 
ful efforts  of  the  attorney-general,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  magistrates,  would  have  long  since  been  crowned 
with  success.  But  in  1821,  the  Constitutional  „^  ^ 
Association  omciously  tendered  its  intervention,  sututionAi 
in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  dangers  of  such  *  ' 
a  scheme  had  been  exposed  nearly  thirty  years  before ;  *  and 
were  at  once  acknowledged  in  a  more  enlightened  and  dis- 
passionate age.  This  association  even  ventured  to  address  a 
circular  to  every  justice  of  Uie  peace,  expounding  the  law  of 
libel.  An  irresponsible  combination,  embracing  magistrates 
and  jurymen  throughout  the  country,  and  almost  exclusively 
of  one  political  party,  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  impartial  administration  of  justice.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  sensible  of  these  dangers,  allowed  members 
of  the  association  to  be  challenged  as  jurors  ;  and  discussions 
in  Parliament,  opportunely  raised  by  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Whitbread,  completed  the  discomfiture  of  those  zealous 
gentlemen,  whom  the  vigilance  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  activ- 
ity of  the  attorney-general,  and  the  zeal  of  country  justices 
had  failed  to  satisfy.*     Had  ministers  needed  any  incitement 

1  Mr.  Fremantle,  writing  to  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  Aug.  30th, 
1820,  says:  —  "The  press  is  completely  open  to  treason,  sedition,  blas- 
phemy, and  falsehood,  with  impunity."  ..."  I  don't  know  whether  you 
see  CubbeU's  Independent  Whig^  and  many  other  papers  now  circulating  most 
extensively,  and  which  are  dangerous  much  beyond  anything  I  can  de- 
scribe. I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  and  can  speak,  therefore,  from 
knowledge."  —  Court  and  CabineU  of  Geo,  1 F".,  i.  68;  Cockbum's  Mem.,  808. 

3  See  «t^a,  p.  144. 

»  Ann.  Keg.,  1821,  p.  205;  Edinb.  Rev.,  vol.  xxxvli.  (1821)  114-131  { 
Hans.  Deb..  2d  Ser.,  v.  891,  1046, 1487-1491. 
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lo  vigor,  they  would  have  received  it  from  the  king  himself, 
who  took  the  deepest  personal  interest  in  prosecutions  of  the 
press  ;  ^  and  from  men  of  rank  and  influence,  who  were  over- 
sensitive to  every  political  danger.* 

The  government  had  soon  to  deal  with  a  political  organi- 
>ithoiio  zation  more  formidable  than  anj  which  had  hither- 
^*********^  to  needed  its  vigilance,  —  the  Catholic  Association 
•n  Ireland.  The  objects,  constitution,  and  proceedings  of  thit 
body  demand  especial  notice,  as  exemplifying  the  bound 
within  which  political  agitation  may  be  lawfully  practised 
To  obtain  the  repeal  of  statutes  imposing  civil  disabilities 
upon  five  sixths  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  was  a  legitimate 
object  of  association.  It  was  no  visionary  scheme,  tending 
to  the  subversion  of  the  state :  but  a  practical  measure  of 
relief,  which  had  been  urged  upon  the  legislature  by  the  first 
statesmen  of  the  time.  To  attain  this  end,  it  was  lawful  to 
instruct  and  arouse  the  people,  by  speeches  and  tracts,  and 
by  appeals  to  their  reason  and  feelings.  It  was  also  lawful 
to  demonstrate  to  Parliament  the  unanimity  and  earnestness 
of  the  people  in  demanding  a  redress  of  grievances  ;  and  to 
influence  its  deliberations  by  the  moral  force  of  a  great  popu- 
lar movement.  With  these  objects,  organization,  in  various 
forms,  had  been  at  work  for  many  years.*  In  1809,  a 
Catholic  Committee  had  been  formed  in  Dublin,  of  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  —  destined  to  become  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  his  country  —  was  a  leading  member.     Active 

1  On  Januaiy  9th,  1821,  His  Majesty  wrote  to  Lord  Eldon:  — "As  the 
courts  of  law  will  now  be  open  within  a  few  days,  I  am  desirous  to  know 
the  decision  that  has  been  taken  by  tlie  attorney-general  upon  the  mode  in 
which  all  the  vendors  of  treason,  and  libellers,  such  as  Benbow,  &c.,  &c., 
are  to  be  prosecuted.  This  is  a  measure  so  vitally  indispensable  to  my 
feclinf^s,  as  well  as  to  the  country,  that  I  must  insist  that  no  Airthei  loss  ol 
time  should  be  suffered  to  elapse  before  proceedings  be  instituted." —  Court 
and  Cnbinets  of  Geo.  /K,  i.  107. 

«  /bid.,  121,  &c. ;  Lord  Colchester's  Mem.,  iii.  87,  &c. 

s  The  first  association  or  committee  was  formed  so  fkr  back  as  1760.  — 
Wpse's  Cath.  Asso.,  i.  69;  O'  Conor*s  HitL  of  the  frith  Catholics,  \.  962.  An- 
other committee  was  arranged  in  1773.  —  Wyte^  i.  91 ;  and  a  more  goneraj 
committee  or  association  in  1790.  —  Ibid.,  104. 
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in  the  preparation  of  petitiooff,  and  holding  weekly  meetings, 
it  endeavored,  hy  discussion  and  association,  to  arouse  the 
Catholics  to  a  sense  of  their  wrongs.*  In  1811,  it  endeav- 
ored to  enlarge  its  constitution  hy  assemhling  managers  of 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  hut  this  project  was 
arrested  hy  the  government,  as  a  contravention  of  the  Irish 
Convention  Act,  which  prohibited  the  appointment  of  dele« 
gates  or  representatives.^  The  movement  now  languished 
for  several  years  ;*  and  it  was  not  until  1823  that  the  Cath« 
olic  Association  was  formed  on  a  wider  basis.^  It  embraced 
Catholic  nobles,  gentry,  priesthood,  peasantry ;  ^  and  though 
disclaiming  a  delegated  authority,  its  constitution  and  objects 
made  it,  in  effect,  the  representative  of  the  Catholic  body. 
Exclusively  Catholic,  its  organization  embraced  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  Constantly  increasing  in  numbers  and  influence,  it 
at  length  assumed  all  the  attributes  of  a  national  parliament. 
It  held  its  ''sessions"  in  Dublin,  appointed  committees, 
received  petitions,  directed  a  census  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land to  be  taken  ;  and,  above  all,  levied  contributions,  in  the 
form  of  a  Catholic  rent,  upon  every  parish  in  Ireland.*  Its 
stirring  addresses  were  read  from  the  altars  of  all  Catholic 
chapels.  Its  debates,  abounding  in  appeals  to  the  passions 
of  the  people,  were  published  in  every  newspaper.  The 
speeches  of  such  orators  as  O'Connell  and  Shiel  could  not 
fail  to  command  attention ;  but  additional  publicity  was 
secured  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  by  contri« 
butions  from  the  Catholic  rent. 

In  1825,  its  power  had  become  too  great  to  be  borne,  if 

1  Wy»e,  i.  142-lW. 

<  33  Geo.  111.  c.  29  (Ireland);  see  Debates,  Feb.  22d,  March  7tb,  and 
April  4th,  1811.  — JJfliw.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xix.  1-18,  269-321,  700;  Wyse,  L 
174-178. 

•  A  Catholic  board  was  formed,  but  soon  diasolred.  —  Wyse,  U  179. 

4  Ibid.,  199. 

€  Jbid.,  205. 

«  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xi.  944  (May  dlst,  1824);  Ibid.,  xH.  171,  et  teq. 
(Feb.  10-15);  Wyse,  i.  208-217.  Mr.  Wyse  assigns  a  later  date  to  thia 
census,  i.  217;  IbUL,  ii.  App.  xxxvii. 
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the  authority  of  the  state  was  to  be  upheld.  Either  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  or  its  rival  in  Dublin,  must  give 
way.  The  one  mu^^t  grant  the  demands  of  the  Catholics,  or 
the  other  must  be  silenced.  Ministers  were  not  yet  prepared 
for  the  former  alternative ;  and  determined  to  suppress  the 
Catholic  Association.  This,  however,  was  a  measure  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.  The  association  was  not  unlawful ;  and 
was  engaged  in  forwarding  a  legitimate  cause.  It  could  not 
be  directly  put  down,  without  a  glaring  violation  of  the  right 
of  discussion  and  association.  Agitation  was  not  to  be  treated 
as  lawful,  so  long  as  it  was  impotent ;  and  condemned  when 
it  was  beginning  to  be  assured  of  success.  This  embarrass- 
ment was  avoided  by  embracing  in  the  same  measure,  Orange 
Societies  and  other  similar  bodies,  by  which  political  and 
religious  animosities  were  fomented. 

The  king,  on  opening  Parliament,  adverted  to  *'  associa 
SuppwMed  tions  which  have  adopted  proceedings  irreconcil- 
ment^'i^.  «^'®  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ; "  and  a 
Feb.  loch,  bill  was  immediately  brought  in  to  amend  the 
^^^  laws   relating   to  unlawful    societies    in  Ireland. 

This  bill  prohibited  the  permanent  sittings  of  societies,— 
the  appointment  of  committees  beyond  a  certain  time, — 
the  levying  of  money  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  —  the 
affiliation  and  correspondence  of  societies,  —  the  exclusion 
of  persons  on  the  ground  of  religion,  —  and  the  administra* 
tion  of  oaths.*  It  was  strenuously  resisted.  Ministers  were 
counselled  to  stay  agitation  by  redressing  grievances,  rather 
than  by  vain  attempts  to  prevent  their  free  discussion.  But 
so  perilous  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  so  fierce  the  hatred 
of  her  parties,  and  so  full  of  warning  her  history,  —  that  a 
measure,  otherwise  open  to  grave  constitutional  objections, 
found  justification  in  the  declared  necessity  of  insuring  the 
public  peace.^  Its  operation,  however,  was  limited  to  tliree 
years. 

1  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  4. 

2  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser ,  xii.  2-122, 128-523,  &c 
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The  Catholic  AasociatioD  was  dissolved  in  obedience  to 
this  act ;  but  was  immediately  replaced  by  a  new 
association,  constituted  so  as  to  evade  the  provis-  tinued  to 
ions  of  the  recent  law.  This  society  professed  to 
be  established  for  promoting  education  and  other  charita* 
ble  objects;  and  every  week,  a  separate  meeting  was  con- 
vened, purporting  to  be  unconnected  with  the  association. 
Fourteen  days'  meetings"  and  aggregate  meetings  were 
•  Iso  held ;  and  at  all  these  assemblies  the  same  violent  lan« 
guage  was  used,  and  the  same  measures  adopted,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  original  society.  While  thus  eluding  the  recent 
statute,  this  astute  body  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common 
law,  being  associated  neither  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any 
unlawful  act,  nor  of  doing  any  lawful  act  in  an  unlawful  man- 
ner. It  was  equally  unscathed  by  the  Convention  Act  of 
1793,  as  not  professing  a  representative  character.  In  other 
respects  the  new  association  openly  defied  the  law.  Perma- 
nent committees  were  appointed,  and  the  Catholic  rent  was 
collected  by  their  own  "  church- wardens  "  in  every  parish.* 
The  government  watched  these  proceedings  with  jealousy 
and  alarm;  but  perceived  no  means  of  restraining  them. 
The  act  was  about  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1828  ; 
and,  after  very  anxious  consideration,  ministers  determined 
not  to  propose  its  renewal.  It  could  not  have  been  made 
effectual  without  such  restraints  upon  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  public  meetings,  as  they  could  not  venture  to  recom- 
mend, and  which  Parliament  would,  perhaps,  have  declined 
to  sanction.* 

No  sooner  had  the  act  expired,  than  the  old  Catholic  As- 
sociation, with  all   its  organization  and  offensive 
vactics,  was  revived.    At  the  same  time,  the  Orange  socution 
Societies  were  resuscitated.     Protestant  associa-  "'"***» 

1  Opinion  of  Mr.  Jo^r,  1828;  Sir  R.  PeePs  Mem.,  i.  46;  Wyse  L  222- 
246;  JbkLf  ii.  App.  xxxiz. 

^  Memorandum  and  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Peel,  the  Marqueas  of  Ant 
glesey,  and  Mr.  T^mb.  —  PeeTf  Mem.,  i.  22-58, 150. 
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tions,  called  Branswick  Clubs,  were  established  on  the  model 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  collected  a  Protestant  rent* 
Meanwhile,  the  agitation  fomented  by  the  Catholic  Asso- 
j^  elation  was  most  threatening.     Meetings  were  as- 

«neetin«,  scmbled  to  which  large  bodies  of  Catholics  marched 
in  military  array,  bearing  flags  and  music,  dressed 
in  uniforms,  and  disciplined  to  word  of  command.  Such 
assemblages  were  obviously  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
Ministers  and  the  Irish  executive  watched  them  with  so- 
licit ude;  and  long  balanced  between  the  evils  of  permit* 
ting  such  demonstrations  on  the  one  side,  and  precipitat- 
ing a  bloody  collision  with  excited  masses  of  the  people,  on 
the  other.  They  were  further  embarrassed  by  counter- 
demonstrations  of  the  Protestants,  and  by  the  hot  zeal  of  the 
Orange  Societies,  which  represented  their  cautious  vigilani« 
as  timidity,  and  their  inaction  as  an  abandonment  of  the 
Prociwnation  ^**"c^><^"s  of  government*  They  were  advised 
against  them,  that  such  meetings,  having  no  definite  object  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  and  being  assembled  in  such  n um- 
bel's and  with  such  organization  as  to  strike  a  well-grounded 
fear  into  peaceable  inhabitants,  were  illegal  by  the  common 
law,  even  when  accompanied  by  no  act  of  violence.^  And 
at  length  they  determined  to  prevent  such  meetings,  and  to 
concert  measures  for  their  dispersion  by  force.*  A  procla- 
mation, being  issued  for  that  purpose,  met  with  a  ready  obe- 
dience. It  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Catholic 
'eaders  to  risk  a  collision  with  military  force,  or  with  their 
Protestant  rivals ;  and  the  association  had  already  begun  to 
discourage  these  dangerous  assemblages,  in  anticipation  of 

1  Wyw,  i.  847-869. 

3  Opinion  of  attorney  and  8olIcitor-p:eneral  of  England. —  Sir  R,  PeeTi 
Mem.,  i.  225;  Queen  v.  Soley,  11  Modern  Reports,  and  King  v.  Hunt  and 
others. 

s  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Peel  with  Lord  Anglesey  and  the  Irish  ex- 
ecutivs,  discloses  all  the  considerations  by  which  the  government  was  in> 
fluenced,  under  circumstances  of  great  emborrassmeut.  —  Su'  R.  Peet$ 
iftiii.   i.  207-231. 
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di^rders  injurious  to  their  cause.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  government  was  secured :  but  the  association  —  while  it 
avoided  a  contest  with  authority  —  adroitly  a^^umed  all  the 
credit  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  country.* 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  association  itself  became  moi 
violent  and  offensive  than  ever.     Its  leadei*s  were  insolen. 
and  defiant  to  the  goverament,  and  exercised  an  absolute 
sway  over  the  Catholic  population.     In  vain  the  governmen 
took  counsel  with  its  law  officers.*     Neither  the  Conventior 
Act  of  1798  nor  the  common  law  could  be  relied  on,  for  re 
straining  the  proceedings  of  an  association  which  the  legisla- 
ture itself  had  interposed,  three  years  before,  to  condemn. 
Peace  was  maintained,  as  the  Catholics  were  unwilling  to 
disturb  it :  but  the  country  was  virtually  under  the  dominion 
of  the  association. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  the  suppression  of  this  and 
other  societies  in  Ireland  formed  part  of  the  gen-  g^    passion 
cral   scheme   of   Catholic   Emancipation.*      The  of "»« ■wo«)»- 

'^  ,  tloD  iD  1829. 

Catliolic  Association  was,  at  length,  extinguished ; 
but  not  until  its  objects  had  been  fully  accomplished. 
It  was  the  first  time  a  measure  had  been  forced  upon  a 
hostile  court  and  reluctant  Parliament,  a  dominant  party 
and  an  unwilling  people,  by  the  pressure  of  a  political  or- 
ganization. The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  due  to 
the  conviction  which  had  been  wrought  by  facts,  arguments, 
and  appeals  to  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  the  people. 
But  the  Catholic  cause  owed  its  triumph  to  no  such  moral 
conversion.  The  government  was  overawed  by  the  hostile 
demonstrations  of  a  formidable  confederacy,  supported  by  the 
Irish  people  and  priesthood,  and  menacing  authority  wit  I 
their  physical  force.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  dangerous  example 
and  threatened  the  future  independence  of  Parliament.  But, 
however  powerful  this  association,  its  efforts  would  have  been 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1828,  p.  140-U6;  Peers  Mem.,  i.  239. 

*  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  243-264. 

»  Infra,  p.  374 ;  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  1. 

VOL.  II.  14 
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paralyzed  without  a  good  cause,  espoused  by  eminent  states^ 
Agoodcanse  ™6n  and  an  influential  party  in  Parliament. 
B^u^^^S/"  The  state  would  have  known  how  to  repel  ir- 
agitation.  rational  demands,  however  urged;  but  was  un- 
able to  resist  the  combined  pressure  of  parliamentary  and 
popular  force,  the  sympathies  of  many  liberal  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  and  the  steady  convictions  of  an  enlightened 
minority  in  England.  In  our  balanced  constitution,  political 
agitation,  to  be  successful,  must  be  based  on  a  real  griev- 
ance, adequately  represented  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
press,  and  supported  by  the  rational  approval  of  enlightened 
men.  But  though  the  independence  of  Parliament  remained 
intact,  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  Association  marked  the 
increased  force  of  political  agitation,  as  an  element  in  our 
constitution.  It  was  becoming  superior  to  authorities  and 
party  combinations,  by  which  the  state  had  hitherto  been 
governed. 

During  the  short  reign  of  George  IV.,  the  influence  of 
increamd  public  Opinion  made  steady  advances.  The  press 
pubHc"****'  obtained  a  wider  extension;  and  the  people  ad- 
p?£*of*"  vanced  in  education,  intelligence,  and  self-reliance. 
George  IV.  There  was  also  a  marked  improvement  in  po- 
litical literature,  corresponding  with  the  national  progess. 
And  thus  the  very  causes  which  were  increasing  the  power 
improTement  of  the    peoplcy  Were   qualifying  them   to    use  it 

It  was  not  by  the  severities  of  the  law  that  the  inferior 
press  was  destined  to  be  improved,  and  its  mischievous  ten- 
dencies corrected.  These  expedients  —  after  a  trial  of  two 
centuries  —  had  failed.  But  moral  causes  were  in  operation 
y  which  the  general  standard  of  society  was  elevated.  The 
church  and  other  religious  bodies  had  become  more  zealous 
in  their  sacred  mission  :  *  society  was  awakening  to  the  duty 
of  educating  the  people ;  and  the  material  progress  of  the 
countrv  wa**  developing  a  more  general  and  active  intelii* 
1  Sftfl  Mi/ra,  p.  412 
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gence.  The  classes  roost  needing  elevation  had  begun  to 
desire  sound  and  wholesome  instruction ;  and  this  inestima- 
ble benefit  was  gradually  extended  to  them.  Improved 
publications  successfully  competed  for  popular  favor  with 
writings  of  a  lower  character ;  and,  in  cultivating  the  public 
taste,  at  the  same  time  raised  the  general  standard  of 
periodical  literature*  A  large  share  of  the  credit  of  this 
important  work  is  due  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  established  in  1826,  and  to  the  exertions 
of  its  chief  promoters,  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Charles 
Knight*  The  publications  of  this  society  were  followed  by 
those  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  by  the  admirable  serials  of  Messrs.  Chambers.  By 
these  and  other  periodical  papers,  —  as  well  political  as  lite- 
rary,—  an  extraoi*dinary  impulse  was  given  to  general  edu- 
cation. Public  writers  promptly  responded  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  time ;  and  the  aberrations  of  the  press  were  in 
great  measure  corrected. 

The  government,  however, —  while  it  viewed  with  alarm 
the  growing  force  of  public  opinion,  which  controlled  its 
own  authority,  —  failed  to  observe  its  true  spirit  and  ten- 
dency. Still  holding  to  the  traditions  of  a  polity,  then  on 
the  very  point  of  exhaustion,  it  was  unable  to  reconcile  the 
rough  energies  of  popular  discussion  with  respect  for  the 
law  and  obedience  to  constituted  authority.  It  regarded 
\he  press  as  an  obstacle  to  good  government,  instead  of 
'conciliating  its  support  by  a  bold  confidence  in  public  appro*- 
hation. 

This  spirit  dictated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration its  ill-advised  prosecutions  of  the  press  in 
1830.     By  passing  the    Roman   Catholic   Relief  lington's  pro- 

.  ..11  111  /.  secutiona  of 

Act,  ministers  had  provoked   the   resentment  of  the  press, 
the  Tory  press;  and  foremost  among  their  assail- 
ants was  the  "  Morning  Journal."     One  article,  appearing 
to  impute  personal  corruption  to  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst, 
1  Edinb.  Rev.,  xlvi.  226,  &c 
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could  not  be  overlooked;  but  the  editor  hiiving  sworn  that 
his  lordship  was  not  the  person  alluded  to,  an  information 
against  him  was  abandoned.  The  attorney-general,  however, 
now  filed  no  less  than  three  ex-officio  informations  against 
the  editor  and  proprietors,  for  tliis  and  two  other  articles, 
as  libels  upon  the  king,  the  ministers,  and  Parliament.  A 
fourth  prosecution  was  also  instituted,  for  a  separate  libel 
upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  So  soon  as  the  pei'sonal 
character  of  a  member  of  the  administration  had  been 
cleared,  ministers  might  have  allowed  animadversions  upon 
their  public  conduct  to  pass  with  impunity.  If  the  right 
of  free  discussion  was  not  respected,  the  excitement  of 
the  times  might  have  claimed  indulgence.  Again,  the 
accumulation  of  charges  against  the  same  persons  betrayed 
a  spirit  of  persecution.  It  was  not  justice  that  was  sought, 
but  vengeance,  and  the  ruin  of  an  obnoxious  journal.  So 
far  as  the  punishment  of  their  political  foes  was  concerned, 
ministers  pi*evailed.^  But  their  success  was  gained  at  the 
expense  of  much  unpopularity.  Tories,  sympathizing  with 
writers  of  their  own  party,  united  with  the  opposition  in 
condemning  this  assault  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Nor 
was  the  temper  of  the  people  such  as  to  bear,  any  longer, 
with  complacency,  a  harsh  execution  of  the  libel  laws.  The 
Failure  of  unsuccessful  prosccution  of  Cobbett,  in  the  follow- 
Sfcobbit^  *"S  y«»r,  by  a  Whig  attorney-general,  nearly 
1*®1-  brought  to  a  close  the  long  series  of  contests  be- 

tween the  government  and  the  press.* 

1  Verdictii  were  obtained  in  three  oat  of  the  foar  prosecutions.  In  the 
•econd  a  partial  verdict  only  was  given  (guilty  of  libel  on  the  king,  but 
not  on  his  ministers),  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy, — Mr.  Alexander, 
the  editor,  being  sentenced  to  a  year*s  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  £300,  and 
to  give  security  for  good  behavior  during  three  3*ears ;  and  the  proprietors 
to  lesser  punishments. — Ann.  Reg.,  1830,  p.  3,  119;  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser., 
xxii.  1167. 

2  He  was  charged  with  no  libel  on  ministers,  but  with  inciting  laborers 
to  bum  ricks;  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  Chron.,  p.  96.  In  the  same  year  Carlile 
and  Haley  were  indicted ;  and  in  1833,  Reeve,  Ager,  Grant,  Bell,  Hethcr- 
ington,  Russell,  and  Stevens.  —  Hunt's  Fourth  Eat,  ii.  67;  Roebuck's  Hist 
ti^  ihe  Whig  Miiiutiy,  ii.  219,  n. 
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Since  that  time,  the  utmost  latitude  of  criticit^m  and  invec- 
tive has  been  permitted  to  the  press,  in  discuss-  rcmpieto 
ing   public  men   and   measures.      The   law  has  J^^J^ 
rarely  been  appealed  to,  even  for   the  exposure  «*»Diiah»d. 
of  malignity  and  falsehood.     Prosecutions  for  libel,,  like  the 
censorship,  have  fallen   out  of  our   constitutional  systenu 
When  the  press  eri-s,  it  is  by  the  press  itself,  that  its  eiTors 
are  left  to  be  corrected.     Repression  has  ceased  to  be  the 
policy  of  rulers ;  and  statesmen  have  at  length  fully  realized 
the  wise  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  *'  the  punishing  of  wits 
enhances  their  authority  ;  and  a  forbidden  writing  is  thought 
to  be  a  certain  spark  of  truth,  that  flies  up  in  the  faces  of 
them  that  seek  to  tread  it  out." 

Henceforth   the  freedom  of  the  press  was  assured;   and 
nothing  was   now  wanting   to   its  full  expansion, 
but  a  revision  of  the  fiscal  laws,  by  which  its  ut-  amottug  the 
mo:5t  development   was  restrained.     These   were  **'*^* 
the   stamp,  advertisement,   and   paper  duties.     It  was   not 
until  after  a  struggle  of  thirty  years,  that  all  these  duties 
were   repealed:  but  in  order  to   complete   our  survey  of 
the  press,  their  history  may,  at  once,  be  briefly  told. 

The  newspaper  stamp  of  Queen  Anne  had  risen,  by  suc- 
cessive additions,  to  fourpence.  Originating  in  Newspaper 
jealousy  of  the  press,  its  extension  was  due,  partly  »'*™p«- 
to  the  same  policy,  and  partly  to  the  exigencies  of  finance* 
So  high  a  tax,  while  it  discouraged  cheap  newspapers,  was 
naturally  liable  to  evasion.  Tracts,  and  other  unstamped 
papers,  containing  news  and  comments  upon  public  affairs, 
were  widely  circulated  among  the  poor ;  and  it  was  to  re- 
strain this  pmctice,  that  the  stamp  laws  had  been  extended  to 
that  class  of  papers  by  one  of  the  Six  Acts.*  They  were 
denounced  as  seditious  and  blasphemous,  and  were  to  be 
extinguished.  But  the  passion  for  news  and  political  dis- 
cussion was  not  to  be  repressed  ;  and  unstamped  publications 
were  more  rife  than  ever.  Such  papers  occupied  the  same 
1  60  Geo.  III.  c.  9;  «t{pra,  p.  197. 
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place  in  the  periodical  press,  as  tracts  printed,  at  a  former 
period,  in  evasion  of  the  licenser.  All  concerned  in  such 
papers  were  violating  the  law,  and  braving  its  terrors :  the 
jail  was  ever  before  their  eyes.  This  was  no  honorable  call 
ing ;  and  none  but  the  meanest  would  engage  in  it.  Henc 
the  poor,  who  most  needed  wholesome  instruction,  received 
the  very  worst  from  a  contraband  press.  During  the  Reform 
agitation,  a  new  class  of  publishers,  of  higher  character  and 
purpose,  set  up  unstamped  newspapers  for  the  working 
classes,  and  defied  the  government  in  the  spirit  of  Prynne 
and  Liburne.  Their  sentiments,  already  democratic,  were 
further  embittered  by  their  hard  wrestling  with  the  law. 
They  suffered  imprisonment,  but  their  papers  continued  in 
large  circulation :  they  were  fined,  but  their  fines  were  pai<l 
by  subscription.  Prosecutions  against  publishers  and  vend- 
ers of  such  papers  were  now  becoming  a  serious  aggravation 
of  the  criminal  law.  Prisons  were  filled  with  offendei-s;^ 
and  the  state  was  again  at  war  with  the  press  in  a  new  form. 

If  the  law  could  not  overcome  the  unstamped  press,  it  was 
Onstamped  clear  that  the  law  itself  must  give  way.  Mr. 
newspapers.  Lyiton  Bulwer  ^  and  Mr.  Hume  exposed  the  grow- 
ing evils  of  the  newspaper  stamp :  ministers  were  too  pain- 
fully sensible  of  its  embarrassments;  and  in  1836  it  was 
reduced  to  one  penny,  and  the  unstamped  press  was  put 
down.  At  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  paper  duty  was 
I  emitted.  Already,  in  1833,  the  advertisement  duty  had 
been  reduced ;  and  newspapers  now  labored  under  a  lighter 
weight 

Meanwhile,  efforts  had  been  made  to  provide  an  antidote 
Taxes  on  ^^^  ^^®  poisou  circulated  in  the  lowest  of  the  un- 
knowiedge.  gtamped  papers,  by  a  cheap  and  popular  literature 
without  news;'  but  the  progress  of  this  beneficent  work  dis- 

1  From  1881  to  1885  there  were  no  lees  than  728  proeecutionn,  and  about 
(00  cases  of  imprisonment — Mr.  Hume*s  Return,  Sept  1836,  No.  21 ; 
Hunt's  Fourth  Estate,  69-87. 

s  June  14th,  1812;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  ziii.  619. 

»  Supra,  p.  211. 
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closed  the  pressure  of  the  paper  doty  upon  all  chenp  publica- 
tioDs,  the  cost  of  which  was  to  be  repaid  by  extensive  circu- 
lation. Cheapness  and  expansion  were  evidently  becoming 
the  characteristics  of  the  periodical  press ;  to  which  every 
tax,  however  light,  was  an  impediment.  Hence  a  new  move- 
ment for  the  repeal  of  all  **  taxes  on  knowledge,"  led  by 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  with  admirable  ability,  address,  and  per 
Bistence.  In  1853,  the  advertisement  duty  was  swept  away ; 
and  in  1855,  the  last  penny  of  the  newspaper  stamp  was  re- 
linquished. Nothing  was  now  left  but  the  duty  on  paper ; 
and  this  was  assailed  with  no  less  vigor.  Denounced  by 
penny  newspapers,  which  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  had 
called  into  existence :  complained  of  by  publishers  of  cheap 
books ;  and  deplored  by  the  friends  of  popular  education,  it 
fell,  six  years  later,  after  a  parliamentary  contest  memomble 
in  history.*  And  now  the  press  was  free  alike  from  legal 
oppression  and  fiscal  impediments.  It  stands  responsible  to 
society  for  the  wise  use  of  its  unlimited  franchises ;  and, 
learning  from  the  history  of  our  liberties,  that  public  virtue 
owes  more  to  freedom  than  to  jealousy  and  restraint,  may 
we  not  have  faith  in  the  moderation  of  the  press  and  the 
temperate  judgment  of  the  people  ? 

The  influence  of  the  press  has  extended  with  its  liberty; 
but  it  has  not  been  suffered  to  dominate  over  the  ^  ^„ 

Publio 

independent  opinion  of  the  country.  The  people  jealousies 
love  freedom  too  well  to  bow  the  knee  to  any  die-  ^  *  ** 
tator,  whether  in  the  council,  the  senate,  or  the  press.  And 
no  sooner  has  the  dictation  of  any  journal,  conscious  of  its 
power,  become  too  pronounced,  than  its  influence  has  sensibly 
declined.  Free  itself,  the  press  has  been  taught  to  respect, 
with  decency  and  moderation,  the  freedom  of  others. 

Opinion  —  free  in  the  press,  free  in  every  form  of  public 
discussion  —  has  become  not  less  free  in  society. 
It  is  never  coerced  into  silence  or  conformity,  as  freedom  of 
in  America,  by  the  tyrannous   force   of  a   ma-  ^^p^"****** 

1  U&w.  Oeb.,  8d  Ser.,  cxxv.  118;  cxxviii.  1123;  cxxxvii.  1110,  &c 
Af>ra,  Vol.  1.  44? 
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jority.*  However  small  a  minority:  however  imi'opular,  ir- 
rational, eccentric,  perverse,  or  unpatriotic  its  sentiments: 
however  despised  or  pitied ;  it  may  speak  out  fearlessly,  i| 
full  confidence  of  toleration.  The  majority,  conscious  of 
right  and  assured  of  its  proper  influence  in  the  state,  neither 
fears  nor  resents  opposition.^ 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was  fully  assured  before  the 
PoUdcai  passing  of  the  Reform  Act;  and  political  organi- 
nnioiii,  1881.  nation  —  more  potent  than  the  press  —  was  now 
about  to  advance  suddenly  to  its  extreme  development. 
The  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831-32  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  time,  in  its  wide-spread  organi- 
zation, in  the  numbers  associated,  in  earnestness,  and  faith  in 
the  cause.  In  this  agitation  there  were  also  notable  circum- 
stances, wholly  unprecedented.  The  middle  and  the  work- 
ing classes  were,  for  the  first  time,  cordially  united  in  a 
common  cause :  they  were  led  by  a  great  constitutional  party  ; 
and,  —  more  remarkable  still,  —  instead  of  opposing  the  gov- 
ernment, they  were  the  ardent  supporters  of  the  king's  min- 
isters. To  these  circumstances  is  mainly  due  the  safe  pas- 
Bage  of  the  country  through  a  most  perilous  crisis.  The 
violence  of  the  masses  was  moderated  by  their  more  instruct- 
ed associates,  —  who,  again,  were  admitted  to  the  friendly 
counsels  of  many  eminent  members  of  the  ministerial  party. 
Popular  combination  assumed  the  form  of  "  Political  Unions," 
TheBir-  which  Were  established  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
p^SS"  all  the  large  towns  throughout  the  country.  Of 
Union.  ||,y  provincial  unions,  that  of  Birmingham  took  the 

lead,     i^'ounded  for   another  purpose  so  early  as  January, 

1  **Tant  que  la  majority  est  douteuse,  on  parle;  mais  dds  qu'etle  sVst 
Irr^vocablement  prononc^e,  chacan  se  tait,  et  amis  corome  ennemis  sem- 
blent  alora  s'nttacher  de  concert  a  son  char."  —  De  Tbcyvewi/e,  Democr.  en 
Amer.^  i.  307. 

3  In  politics  this  is  true  nearly  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Mill's  axiom:  '*  V 
all  mankind,  minus  one,  were  of  one  opinion,  and  only  one  person  were  of 
the  contraiy  opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more  Justified  in  silencmg  thai 
one  person,  than  he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  justified  in  siloLcing 
mankind."  —  On  Liberty^  33. 
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1830,*  it  became  the  tjpe  of  most  other  unions  throir|r,lioiit 
the  country.  Its  original  design  was  "to  form  a  general 
political  union  between  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the 
people;"^  and  it  ''called,  with  confidence,  upon  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  the  land  to  come  forward,  and  take  their  proper 
station  at  the  head  of  the  people,  in  this  great  crisis  of  the 
national  affairs.***  In  this  spirit,  when  the  Reform  ajicitatiou 
commenced,  the  council  thought  it  prudent  not  to  ^  claim  uni- 
versal suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  or  annual  parliaments,  becausts 
all  the  upper  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  great  majori- 
ty of  the  middle  classes,  deem  them  dangerous,  and  the  coun- 
cil cannot  find  that  they  have  the  sanction  of  experience  to 
prove  them  safe.**^  And  throughout  the  resolutions  and 
speeches  of  the  society,  the  same  desire  was  shown  to  pro- 
pitiate the  aristocracy,  and  unite  the  middle  and  working 
classes.* 

Before  the  fate  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  ascertained, 
the  political  unions  confined  their  exertions  to  AetiTity  of 
debates  and  resolutions  in  favor  of  Reform,  and  "*®  «"*<»»• 
the  preparation  of  numerous  petitions  to  Parliament.  Al- 
ready, indeed,  they  boasted  of  their  numbers  and  physical 
force.  The  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Union  vaunted 
that  they  could  find  two  armies,  —  eacli  as  numerous  and 
brave  as  that  which  conquered  at  Waterloo,  —  if  the  king 
and  his  ministers  required  them.*  But  however  strong  the 
language  sometimes  used,  discussion  and  popular  association 
were,  as  yet,  the  sole  objects  of  these  unions.     No  sooner, 

1  Curiously  enough,  it  was  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  a  Tory,  to 
advance  his  currency  doctrin&i,  and  to  denounce  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  in  1819.— Report  of  Proceedings,  Jan.  25th,  1830  (Hodgetts 
Birmingham). 

2  Requisition  to  High  Bailiff  of  Birmingham,  Jan.,  1830. 
»  Report  of  Proceedings,  Jan.  25th,  1830,  p.  12. 

4  Report  of  Council,  May  17th,  1830. 

'  Proceedings  of  Vnioxij  pasnm,  "  Tou  have  the  flower  of  the  nobility 
with  you;  3'ou  have  the  sons  of  the  heroes  of  Runnymede  with  you:  the 
be«t  and  the  noblest  blood  of  £ngland  is  on  your  side.*' — Birminykam 
Journal,  May  14th,  1832. 

•  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  80. 
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however,  was  the  bill  lost,  and  Parliament  dissolved,  than 
they  were  aroused  to  a  more  formidable  activity.  Their  first 
object  was  to  influence  the  elections,  and  to  secure  the  retui-n 
of  a  majority  of  reformers.  Electors  and  non-electors,  co- 
operating in  these  unions,  were  equally  eager  in  the  cause  of 
reform ;  but  with  the  restricted  franchises  of  that  time,  the 
former  would  have  been  unequal  to  contend  against  the  great 
territorial  interests  opposed  to  them.  The  unions,  however, 
threw  themselves  hotly  into  the  contest ;  and  their  demon- 
strations, exceeding  the  license  of  electioneering,  and  too  often 
amounting  to  intimidation,  overpowered  the  dispirited  anti- 
reformers.  There  were  election  riots  at  Wigan,  at  Lanark, 
at  Ayr,  and  at  Edinburgh.^  The  interposition  of  the  unions, 
and  the  popular  excitement  which  they  encouraged,  brought 
some  discredit  upon  the  cause  of  Reform  ;  but  contributed  to 
the  ministerial  majority  in  the  new  Parliament. 

As  the  parliamentary  struggle  proceeded  upon  the  seo- 
Meetingsand  <^"^  Reform  Bill,  the  demonstrations  of  the  polit 
petitions.  j^.j^|  unions  became  more  threatening.  Meetings 
were  held,  and  petitions  presented,  which,  in  expressing  the 
excited  feelings  of  vast  bodies  of  men,  were,  at  the  same 
time,  alarming  demonstrations  of  physical  force.  When  the 
^^  3^  measure  was  about  to  be  discussed  in  the  House  of 
l^i-  Lords,  a  meeting  of  150,000  men,  assembled  at 

Birmingham,  declared  by  acclamation  that  if  all  other  consti- 
tutional means  of  insuring  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill 
should  fail,  they  would  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  as  John 
Hampden  had  refused  to  pay  ship-money,  except  by  a  levy 
upon  their  goods.* 

It  was  the  first  time,  in  our  history,  that  the  aristocracy 
Conflict  had  singly  confronted  the  people.  Hitherto  the 
nobles  and*  people  had  Contended  with  the  crown, —  supported 
ihe  people,     y^y  jj^^  aristocracy  and  large  classes  of  the  com- 

1  Anii.  Reg    1831,  p.  152. 

3  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  282.  See  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  vii.  1323;  Report 
of  Proceedings  of  Meeting  at  Newhall  Hill,  Oct.  3d,  1831 ;  Speech  of  Mr 
Edmonds,  &c.;  Roebuck's  Hist,  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  ii.  218. 
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munitj :  now  the  aristocracy  stood  alone,  in  presence  of  a 
popular  force,  almost  revolutionary.     If  they  continued  the 
contest   too  long  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  they  at  least 
met   its    dangers   with    the   high    courage    which    befits    a 
noble  race.     Unawed  by  numbers,  clamor,  and  threats,  the 
Lords  rejected  the  second  Reform  Bill.     The  ex-  lucta  on 
citement  of  the  time  now  led  to  disorders  dis«rrace-  J2eond**°  **' 
ful  to   the   popular   cause.      Mobs   paraded   the  *«*»™*  ^^ 
streets  of    London,   hooting,   pelting  and  even    assaulting 
distinguished   peers,  and  breaking  their  windows.^     There 
were   riots   at   Derby :   when,   some    rioters    being   seized, 
the   mob  stormed  the  jail  and  set  the  prisoners  free.      At 
Nottingham,  the  Castle  was  burned  by  the  populace,  as  an 
act  of  vengeance  against  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     In  both 
these  places,  the  riots  were  not  repressed  without  the  aid  of 
a  military  force.^     For  two  nights  and  days,  Bris-  oct.29th, 
tol  was  the  prey  of  a  turbulent  and  drunken  rab-  ^^^* 
ble.     They  broke  into  the  prisons,  and  having  let  loose  the 
prisoners,  deliberately  set  on  fire  the  buildings.     They  rifled 
and  burned  down  the  Mansion  House,  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
the  Custom  House,  the   Excise   Office,  and    many  private 
houses.     The  irresolution  and  incapacity  of  magistrates  and 
railitaiy  commanders  left  a  populous  and  wealthy  city  at  the 
mercy  of  thieves  and  incendiaries :  nor  was  order  at  length 
restored    without   military   force  and   loss   of  life,  which    a 
more  timely  and  vigorous  interposition  might  have  averted.' 
These  painful  events  were  deplored  by  reformers,  as  a  dis- 
grace and  hindrance  to  their  cause  ;  and  watched  by  their 
opponents,  as  probable  inducements  to  reaction. 

Hitherto  the  political  unions  had  been   locally  organized, 
and  independent  of  one  another,  while  forwarding  pontic»i 
an  object  common  to  all.     They  were  daily  grow-  JH'jJj^VBend 
ing  more  dangerous ;  and  the  scheme  of  an  armed  d«ie«»«««- 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  280;  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  iii.  153;  Courts  and  Cab- 
inets of  Will  IV.  and  Queen  Vict,  i.  864. 

s  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  280. 

s  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  29L  Twelve  peisons  were  killed,  and  ninety-four 
wounded  and  injured. 
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national  guaixl  was  soon  projected.  But  however  threat- 
ening their  demonstrations,  they  had  been  conducted  within 
the  bounds  of  law.  In  November,  1831,  however,  they 
assumed  a  different  character.  A  National  Union  was 
formed  in  London,  to  which  the  sevenil  provincial  unions 
throughout  the  country  were  invited  to  send  delegates. 
From  that  time,  the  limits  of  lawful  agiti^ion  were  exceeded ; 
And  the  entire  organization  became  illegal.^ 

At  the  same  time,  meetings  assembled  in  connection  with 
Aiarmi  '^®  uuious  wcrc  assumiug  a  character  more  violent 

mwtingB  and  unlawful.  The  Metropolitan  Union,  —  an 
association  independent  of  the  London  Political 
Union,  and  advocating  extreme  measures  of  democratic  re- 
form, —  gave  notice,  in  a  seditious  advertisement,  of  a  meet- 
ing for  the  7th  of  November,  at  White  Conduit  House.  The 
magistrates  of  Hatton  Garden  issued  a  notice  declaring  the 
pro|>osed  meeting  seditious  and  illegal ;  and  enjoining  loyal 
and  well-dispoi^ed  persons  not  to  attend  iu  Whereupon  a 
deputation  of  working  men  waited  upon  Lord  Melbourne,  at 
the  Home  Office,  and  were  convinced  by  his  lordship  of  the 
illegality  of  their  proceedings.  The  meeting  was  at  once 
abandoned.^  Danger  to  the  public  peace  was  averted  by 
confidence  in  the  government.  Some  exception  was  taken 
to  an  act  of  official  courtesy  towards  men  compromised  by 
sedition ;  but  who  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  preventing, 
rather  than  punishing,  a  breach  of  the  law. 

Lawful  agitation  could  not  be  stayed ;  but  when  associar- 
Froeiamation  tions,  Otherwise  dangerous,  had  begun  to  trans- 
tSiiScai  gress  the  law,  Ministers  were  constrained  to  in- 
'"******  teifere ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 

ber, 1831,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  repression 
of  political  unions.  It  pointed  out  that  such  associations, 
**  composed  of  separate  bodies,  with  various  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  under  leaders  with  a  gradation  of  ranks  and 

1  89  Geo.  HI.  c.  79;  57  Geo.  III.  c  19;  supra,  pp.  173, 184. 
s  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  297. 
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autliority,  and  distinguished  bj  certain  badges,  and  subject  to 
the  general  control  and  direction  of  a  superior  council,"  were 
^  unconstitutional  and  illegal,"  and  commanded  all  loyal  sub- 
jects to  refrain  from  joining  them.  The  ^  National  Political 
Union  **  denied  that  this  proclamation  applied  to  itself,  or  to 
the  mnjoritj  of  existing  unions.  But  the  Birmingham  Union 
modified  an  extensive  organization  of  unions,  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  which  had  been  projected ;  and  the  system  of  dele* 
gation,  correspondence  and  affiliation  was  generally  checked 
and  discouraged.^ 

On   the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the   6th   of  Decem- 
ber, political  unions  were  further  discountenanced  xjnioni  di«- 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  His  Maj-  {jj  plurtJT"*** 
esty  declared  that  such  combinations  were  incom-  ">•"'• 
patible  with  regular  government,  and  signified  his  determi 
nation  to  repress  all  illegal  proceedings.' 

But  an  organization  directed  to  the  attainment  of  Parlia« 
mentary   Reform  could  not  be  discontinued  until  „  , 

\  ,  Unions  mora 

that  object  was  accomplished.  The  unions  con-  thrMteuing 
tinned  in  full  activity ;  their  numbers  were  increased 
by  a  more  general  adhesion  of  the  middle  classes  ;  and  if 
ostensibly  conforming  to  the  law,  in  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions, their  proceedings  were  characterized,  more  than  ever, 
by  menace  and  intimidation.  When  the  third  Reform  Bill 
was  awaiting  the  C)ommittee  in  the  Lords,  immense  meetings 
were  assembled  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  other  populous  places,  which  by  their  numbers, 
combination,  and  resolute  purpose,  as  well  as  by  the  speeches 
made  and  petitions  agreed  to,  proclaimed  a  determination  to 
overawe  the  Peers,  who  were  still  opposed  to  the  bilL  Tlie 
withholding  of  taxes  was  again  threatened,  and  even  the 
extinction  of  the  peerage  itself,  if  the  bill  should  be  rejected. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  all  the  unions  of  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  and   Stafford   assembled   at  Newhall 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  p.  897;  Twiss*  Life  of  Lord  Eldoo,  ili.  163. 
s  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  ix.  5. 
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Hill,  Birmingham,  to  the  number  of  nearly  150,000.  A 
petition  to  the  Commons  was  there  agreed  to,  praying  them 
to  withhold  the  supplier,  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and  declaring  that  the  people  would  think  it 
necessary  to  have  arms  for  their  defence.  Other  petitions 
from  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  praying  that  the  supplies 
might  be  withheld,  were  brought  to  London  by  excited  depu- 
tations.* 

The  adverse  vote  of  the  Lords  in  Committee,  and  the 
DftOKeroiu  resignation  of  the  reform  ministry,  was  succeeded 
durin"the  ^Y  demonstrations  of  still  greater  violence.  Revo- 
Kfiformcrbia.  ]„({Q„jiPy  Sentiments,  and  appeals  to  force  and 
coercion,  succeeded  to  reasoning  and  political  agitation.  The 
immediate  creation  of  peers  was  demanded.  '*  More  lords, 
or  none : "  to  this  had  it  come,  said  the  clamorous  leaders  of 
the  unions.  A  general  refusal  of  taxes  was  counselled. 
The  Commons,  having  declared  themselves  not  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  had  no  right  to  vote  taxes.  Then 
why  should  the  people  pay  them  ?  The  National  Political 
Union  called  upon  the  Commons  to  withhold*  supplies  from 
the  Treasury,  and  intrust  them  to  commissioners  named  by 
themselves.  The  metropolis  was  covered  with  placards 
inviting  the  people  to  union,  and  a  general  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  taxes.  A  run  upon  the  Bank  for  gold  was  coun- 
selled, "  to  stop  the  Duke."  The  extinction  of  the  privileged 
orders, — and  even  of  the  monarchy  itself, — general  confusion 
and  anarchy,  were  threatened.  Prodigious  crowds  of  people 
marched  to  open-air  meetings,  with  banners  and  revolutionary 
mottoes,  to  listen  to  the  frantic  addresses  of  demagogues,  by 
whom  these  sentiments  were  delivered.*  Th«  refusal  to 
pay  taxes  was  even  encouraged  by  men  of  station  and  influ- 
ence,—  by  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Duncombe,  and  Mr.  William 

I  Ann.  Reg.,  1832,  p.  172;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xii.  876,  1032,  1274, 
Roebuck's  Hist  of  the  Whig  Ministiy,  ii.  295;  Prentice's  RecoUeotions  of 
Manchester,  408-415. 

'  Ann.  Reg.,  1832,  p.  169,  tt  $eq. ;  Roebuck's  Hist  of  the  Whig  Ministry, 
U.  288-297. 
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Brougham.^    The  press   also,  responding  to  the  prevailing 
excitement,  preached  resistance  and  force.^ 

The  limits  of  constitutional  agitation  and  pressure  had 
long  been  exceeded  ;  and  the  country  seemed  to  coostiiera. 
he  on  the  very  verge  of  revolution,  when  the  polit-  Sw^popSar 
ical  tempest  was  calmed  by  the  final  surrender  of  ^"™p^ 
the  Lords  to  the  popular  wilL  An  imminent  danger  w&s 
averted ;  but  the  triumph  of  an  agitation  conducted  with  so 
macb  violence,  and  marked  by  so  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  revolution,  portended  serious  perils  to  the  even  course  of 
constitutional  government*  The  Lords  alone  had  now  been 
coerced  ;  but  might  not  the  executive,  and  the  entire  legisla 
ture,  at  some  future  period,  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  like 
coercion  ?  Such  apprehensions  were  not  without  justification 
from  the  immediate  aspect  of  the  times ;  but  further  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  the  success  of  this  popular  measure 
was  due,  not  only  to  the  dangerous  pressure  of  democracy, 
but  to  other  causes  not  less  material  to  successful  agitation, 
—  the  inherent  justice  of  the  measure  itself,  the  union  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes  under  the  guidance  of  their  natu- 
ral leaders,  and  the  support  of  a  strong  parliamentary  party, 
embracing  the  majority  of  one  house  and  a  considerable 
minority  in  the  other. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  popular  excitement  was  raging 
in  England,  an  agitation  of  a  different  kind,  and  fol-  AgitattoD  for 
lowed  by  results  widely  dissimilar,  had  been  com-  ^eu^^"' 
menced  in  Ireland.     Mr.  O'Connell,  emboldened  18*-81. 
by  his  successful  advocacy  of  the  Catholic-ckims,  resumed  the 
exciting  and  profitable  arts  of  the  demagogue ;  and  urged  the 
repeal  of  the  legislative  union  of  England  and  Ireland.     But 
his  new  cause  was  one  to  which  no  agitation  promised  success. 
Not  a  statesman  could  be  found  to  counsel  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.     All  political  parties  alike  repudiated 

1  Roebnck*8  Hist,  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  ii.  291,  297;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d 
Ser.,  xiil.  430,  June  5th,  1832. 
«  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  Will.  IV.  and  Vict  i.  303-331. 
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it :  the  press  denounced  it :  the  sense  of  the  nation  revolted 
against  it.  Those  who  most  deplored  the  wrongs  and  mis- 
government  of  Ireland,  foresaw  nothing  but  an  aggravation 
Mr.  o*Ooii-  of  those  evils,  in  the  idle  and  factious  crj  for 
SiIte*wUh"  repeal.  But  Mr.  O'Connell  hoped,  by  demonstra- 
execau^  ^*^"^  ^^  physical  force,  to  advance  a  cause  which 
^^*^^-  met  with  none  of  that  moral  support  which  is 
essential  to  success.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1830,  a  pro- 
cession of  trades'  unions  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  was 
prevented  by  a  proclamation  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  under 
the  Act  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  assemblies  and 
associations  in  Ireland,^  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
An  association  was  then  formed  **  for  the  prevention  of  un- 
lawful meetings;**  but  again,  the  meeting  of  this  body  was 
prohibited  by  proclamation.  Mr.  O'Connell's  subtle  and 
crady  mind  quickly  planned  fresh  devices  to  evade  the 
Act.  First,  to  escape  the  meshes  of  the  law  against  socie- 
ties, he  constituted  himself  the  "  Pacificator  of  Ireland,"  and 
met  his  friends  once  a  week  at  a  public  breakfast  at  Home's 
Hotel.  These  meetings  were  also  proclaimed  illegal,  under 
the  Act.  Next,  a  number  of  societies  were  formed,  with 
various  names,  but  all  having  a  common  object.  All  these 
—  whatever  their  pretext  and  devices  —  were  prohibited. 

Mr.  0*Connell  now  resorted  to  public  meetings,  by  which  the 
Mr.  o'Oon-  *<*^  ^^  ^^e  lord-Heu tenant  were  denounced  as  tyran- 
to  tii"ui!ir*'"  "*^*^  *"^  unlawful :  but  he  was  soon  to  quail  before 
1881-  the  law.    On  the  18th  of  January,  1831,  he  was  ap- 

prehended and  held  to  bail,  with  some  of  his  associates,  on  in- 
formations charging  him  with  having  held  various  meetings,  in 
Tiolation  of  the  lord-lieutenant's  proclamation.  True  bills  hav 
ng  been  found  against  him,  he  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  lirst 
fourteen  counts  and  put  in  demurrers  to  the  others.  But  not 
being  prepared  to  argue  the  demurrers,  he  was  permitted  to 

1  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  1,  by  which  the  Catholic  Association  had  been  sup- 
pressed {tupra^  p.  209).  It  was  in  force  for  one  year  from  March  5th,  1899, 
and  until  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  rarliuinent. 
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withdraw  them,  and  enter  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  This  plea,  again, 
he  soon  afterwards  withdrew,  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  first  four- 
teen counts  in  the  indictment ;  when  the  attorney-general  en- 
tered a  nolle  prosequi  on  the  remaining  counts,  which  charged 
him  with  a  con:^piracy.  So  tame  a  submission  to  the  law, 
after  intemperate  defiance  and  denunciations,  went  far  to  dis- 
credit the  character  of  the  great  agitator.  He  was,  however, 
suffered  to  escape  without  punishment.  He  was  never  brought 
up  for  judgment ;  and  the  act  of  1829,  not  having  been  renewed, 
expired  at  the  end  of  the  short  session,  in  April  1831.^  The 
repeal  agitation  was  for  a  time  repressed.  Had  its  objects 
and  means  been  worthier,  it  would  have  met  with  more  sup- 
porL  But  the  government,  relying  upon  public  opinion,  had 
not  shrunk  from  a  prompt  vindication  of  the  law ;  and  men 
of  every  class  and  party,  except  the  followers  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
neli  himself,  condemned  the  vain  political  delusions,  by  which 
the  Irish  people  had  been  disturbed. 

This  baneful  agitation,  however,  was  renewed  in  1840,  and 
continued,  for  some  time,  in  forms  more  dangerous  Renewal  of 
and  mischievous  than  ever.     A  Repeal  Associa-  ^o'^'ln***'*" 
tion  was  formed  with  an  extensive  organization  of  ^®*^- 
members,  associates,  and  volunteers,  and  of  officers  desig- 
nated as  inspectors,  repeal-wardens,  and  collectors.     By  the 
agency  of  these  officers,  the  repeal  rent  was  collected,  and 
repeal  newspapers,  tracts,  poems,  songs,  cards,  and  other  de- 
vices disseminated  among  the  people.     In  1843,  many  mon- 
ater  meetings,  assembled  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  were  of  the  most 
threatening  character.     At  Mullingar,  upwards  of  jjj^yj^y^ 
100,000  people  were  collected  to  listen  to  in  flam-  ^^^ 
matory  speeches  from  the  liberator.*     On  the  hill  of  Tara, 
where    the   rebels   had   been    defeated   in    1798,  ^      jg^jj 
250,000  people  were  said  to  have  assembled  •  for  ^^• 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  ch.  x.;  Hans.  Deb.  (Uth  and  16th  Feb.,  1831),  3d 
Ser.,  ii.  490,  609. 

«  Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  228,  231. 

S  Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  231.  Some  said  even  a  million ;  Speech  of  Attotntj* 
General,  tbid,^  1844,  p.  310. 
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the  same  purpose.  These  meetings,  by  their  numbers  and 
organization,  and  by  the  order  and  discipline  with  which  tliey 
were  assembled  and  marshalled,  assumed  the  form  of  military 
demonstrations.  Menace  and  intimidation  were  plainly  their 
object,  —  not  political  discussion.  The  language  of  the  lib- 
erator and  his  friends  was  designed  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  the  English  government  and  nation.  Eng- 
lishmen were  designated  as  *^  Saxons : "  their  laws  and  rulers 
were  denounced :  Irishmen  who  submitted  to  the  yoke,  were 
slaves  and  cowards.  Justice  was  to  be  sought  in  arbitration 
courts,  appointed  by  themselves,  and  not  in  the  constituted 
tribunals.  To  give  battle  to  the  English,  was  no  uncommon 
Am.  2001,  theme  of  repeal  oratory.  "  If  he  had  to  go  to  bat- 
^^  tie,"  said  O'Connell,  at  Roscommon,  **  he  should 

have  the  strong  and  steady  tee-totaliers  with  him :  the  tee- 
total band^  would  play  before  them,  and  animate  them  in  the 
time  of  peril :  their  wives  and  daughters,  thanking  God  for 
their  sobriety,  would  be  praying  for  their  safety  ;  and  he  told 
them  there  was  not  an  army  in  the  world  that  he  would  not 
fight,  with  his  tee-totallers.  Yes,  tee-totalism  was  the  first 
sure  ground  on  which  rested  their  hope  of  sweeping  away 
Saxon  domination,  and  giving  Ireland  to  the  Irish.*'  ^  This 
was  not  constitutional  agitation,  but  disaffection  and  revolt. 
Oct.  stb,  -^t  length,  a  monster  meeting  having  been  an- 
^***^  nounced  to  take  place  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin, 

the  government  issued  a  proclamation  *  to  prevent  it ;  and  by 
necessary  military  precautions,  effectually  arrested  the  dan- 
gerous demonstration.  The  exertions  of  the  government 
were  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Connell  himself,  who  issued  a  no- 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  234;  Jbid.,  1844,  p.  336,  et  $eq.  Trial  of  Mr 
O'Connell;  summing  up  of  chief  justice,  &c. 

^  The  proclamation  stated  ^  that  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  persona 
to  be  assembled  thereat,  are  not  the  fair  legal  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges,  but  to  bring  into  hatred  and  contempt  the  govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  by  law  established,  anj 
to  nccomplish  alterations  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm,  bj  in* 
>iuiidation,  and  the  demonstration  of  physical  force.'* 
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tice  abandoning  the  meeting,  and  used  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  assembling  of  the  repealers. 

This  immediate  danger  having  been  averted,  the  govern- 
ment  resolved  to  bring  Mr.  0'Ck>nnell  and  Jiis  Trial  or  Mr. 
confederates  to  justice,  for  their  defiance  of  the  »ndTiw  IL 
law;  and  on  the  14th  of  October,  Mr.  O'Connell,  p******^*"' 
his  son,  and  eight  of  his   friends  were  arrested  and   held 
to  bail  on   charges  of  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  tlie  unlaw- 
ful assembling  of  large  numbers   of  persons   for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  Union  by  intimidation  and 
the  exhibition  of  physical  force.i     From  this  moment  Mr. 
0*Connell  modemted  his  language,  abjured  the  use  ^^^  ^d, 
of  ihe  irritating  term  of  '*  Saxon,"  exhorted   Iiia  ^^^ 
followers  to  tranquillity  and  submission  ;  and  gave  tokens  of 
his  readiness  even  to  abandon  the  cause  of  repeal  itself.^   At 
length  the  trial  was  commenced  ;  but,  at  the  out-  xriai  eom- 
set,  a  painful  incident,  due  to  the  peculiar  condi-  j*an.^|^ 
tion  of  Ireland,  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  moral  ^®*** 
weight,  and  raised  imputations  of  unfairness.     The  old  feud 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  was   the  foundation  of  the 
repeal   movement:   it   embittered  every   political   struggle; 
and  notoriously  interfered  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
Neither  party  expected  justice  from  the  other.     And  in  this 
trial,  eleven  Catholics  having  been  challenged  by  the  crown, 
the  jury  was  composed  exclusively  of  Protestants.      The 
leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  the  man  who  had  triumphed 
o\or  Protestant  ascendency,  was  to  be  tried  by  his  foes,* 
AAer  a  trial  of  twenty-five  days,  in  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  agitators  were  fully  disclosed,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  found 
guilty  upon  all,  or  parts  of  all,  the  counts  of  the  indictment; 
and  the  other  defendants  (except  Father  Tiern«y)  ^^y  aoth, 
on  nearly  all.     Mr.  0*Connell  was  sentenced  to  a  ^®*** 
year*s  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  2000/.,  and  to  give 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  237. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  238. 

<  Htns.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixxili.  435;  Ixxvi.  1956,  &e. 
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security  for  good  behavior  for  seven  years.     The  oilier  de- 
fendants were  sentenced  to  somewhat  lighter  punishments 
and  Mr.  Tierney  was  not  called  up  for  judgment 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  now  old,  and  in  prison.  Who  can 
The  writ  wonder  that  he  met  with  compassion  and  sympa- 
of  error.  ^^^  p  jjjg  fnends  complained  that  he  had  been 
unfairly  tried ;  and  the  lawfulness  of  his  conviction  was  im 
mediately  questioned  by  a  writ  of  error.  Many  who  con 
demned  the  dangerous  excesses  of  the  repeal  agitation,  re 
niembered  his  former  services  to  his  country,  his  towering 
genius,  and  rare  endowments ;  and  grieved  that  such  a  man 
should  be  laid  low.  After  four  months*  imprisonment,  how- 
ever, the  judgment  of  the  couit  below  was  reversed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  writ  of  error,  and  the  repealers  were 
once  more  at  liberty.  The  liberator  was  borne  from  his 
prison,  in  triumph,  through  the  streets  of  Dublin.  He  was 
received  with  tumultuous  applause  at  meetings,  where  he 
still  promised  a  repeal  of  the  Union :  his  rent  continued  to 
be  collected :  but  the  agitation  no  longer  threatened  danger 
to  the  state.  Even  (he  miscarriage  of  the  prosecution  favored 
the  cause  of  order.  If  one  who  had  defied  the  government 
of  England  could  yet  rely  upon  the  impartial  equity  of  its 
highest  court,  where  was  the  injustice  of  the  hated  Saxon  ? 
And  having  escaped  by  technical  errors  in  the  indictment, 
and  not  by  any  shortcomings  of  the  law  itself,  0*Connell  was 
sensible  that  he  could  not  again  venture  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  lawful  agitation. 

Henceforth  the  cause  of  repeal  gradually  languished  and 
.  .    died  out.    Having  no  support  but  factious  violence, 

failure  of  the  ,  .  ,    V.  ,  .   . 

lepmi  «git».  workmg  Upon  general  discontent  and  many  social 
maladies,  it  might  indeed  have  led  to  tumults, 
ofrepwo'"  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  —  but  never  to  the  co- 
agjution,  ercion  of  the  government  and  legislature  of  Eng- 
Mr  Smith  ^^^^'  Revived  a  few  years  later  by  Mr,  Smith 
O'Brien.  O'Brien,  it  again  perished  in  an  abortive  and  ri 
diculous  insurrection.* 

1  Ann.  Uofj.,  1848,  p.  95;  Chron.  p.  9ft. 
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During  the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  other  combinations, 
in  both  countries,  were  not  without  peril  to  the  o,^nge 
peace  of  society.  In  Ireland,  Catholics  and  Prot-  ***'*«^ 
estants  had  long  been  opposed,  like  two  hostile  races ;  * 
and  while  the  former  had  been  struggling  to  throw  off  their 
civil  disabilities,  to  lessen  the  burden  of  tithes,  to  humble 
(he  Protestant  Church,  to  enlarge  their  own  influence,  and 
lastly,  to  secure  an  absolute  domination  by  casting  off  the 
Protestant  legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  —  the  latter 
had  combined,  with  not  less  earnestness,  to  maintain  that 
Protestant  ascendency,  which  was  assailed  and  endangered. 
So  far  back  as  1795,  Orange  societies  had  been  established 
in  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  the  north,  where  the  popula- 
tion was  chiefly  Protestant.  Early  in  the  present  century 
they  were  extended  to  England,  and  an  active  correspondence 
was  maintained  between  the  societies  of  the  two  kingdoms* 
As  the  agitation  of  the  Catholics  increased,  the  confederation 
expanded.  Checked,  for  a  time,  in  Ireland,  together  with 
the  Catholic  Association,  by  the  Act  of  1825,  it  assumed,  in 
1828,  the  imposing  character  of  a  national  institution.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  inaugurated,  in  London,  as  grand 
master :  commissions  and  warrants  were  made  out  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  order:  office-bearers  were  designated,  in 
the  language  of  royalty,  as  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  : "  large 
subscriptions  were  collected ;  and  lodges  founded  in  every 
part  of  the  empire,  whence  delegates  were  sent  to  the  grand 
lodge.  .  Peers,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  country 
gentlemen,  magistrates,  clergy,  and  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  were  the  patrons  and  promoters  of  this  organization. 
The  members  were  exclusively  Protestants :  they  were  ad- 
mitted with  a  religious  ceremony,  and  taught  secret  signs 
and  pass-words.*  In  the  following  year,  all  the  hopes  of 
Orangemen  were  suddenly  dashed,  and  the  objects  of  the 
mstitution  frustrated,  by  the  surrender  of  the  Protestant  cita 

1  Infra,  Chap.  XVI.  (Ireland). 
*  Commons*  Report,  1835,  p.  vi.-x. 
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del  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Hitherto  their  loyalty 
had  scarcely  been  exceeded  by  their  Protestant  zeal;  bu* 
now  the  violence  and  folly  of  some  of  their  most  active,  but 
least  discreet  members,  brought  imputations  even  upon  theii 
fidelity  to  the  crown.  Such  men  were  possessed  of  the  mos 
extravagant  illusions.  It  was  pretended  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  preparing  to  seize  upon  the  crown,  as  mili- 
tary dictator ;  and  idle  plots  were  even  fomented  to  set  aside 
the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  insane,  and  the 
prospective  claims  of  the  infant  Princess  Victoria,  as  a  female 
and  a  minor,  in  order  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  might 
reign,  as  a  Protestant  monarch,  over  a  Protestant  people.* 
Treason  lurked  amid  their  follies.  Meanwhile,  the  organiza- 
tion was  extended  until  it  numbered  1500  lodges  eompns- 
ing  220,000  Orangemen  in  Ireland ;  and  881  lodges  in  Great 
Britain,  with  140,000  members.  There  were  thirty  Orange 
lodges  in  the  army  at  home,  and  many  others  in  the  colonies,^ 
which  had  been  held  without  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments. 

Secret   as  were  the  proceedings   of  the    Grand   Orange 

Society,  the  processions  of  its  lodges  in  Ireland, 

tary  imiai-     and  its  extensive  ramifications  elsewhere,  could  not 

'  '  fail  to  arouse  suspicion  and  alarm  ;  and  at  length 
in  1835,  the  magnitude  and  dangerous  character  of  the  organi- 
zation were  fully  exposed  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  shown  to  provoke  animosities,  to  interf»'re 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  endanger  the  disci- 
Orange  lodgw  pline  of  the  army.'  Mr.  Hume  urged  the  neces- 
cond«nn2J[  **^y  ^^  prompt  measures  for  suppressing  Orange 
^^^-  and  other   secret    associations  in  the  army  ;  and 

80  fully  was  the  case  established,  that  the  House  concurred 
in  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  suppress  political 

I  Hans.  Deb.,  xxxi.  797,  807:  Ann.  Reg.,  1836,  p.  11. 
a  Commons'  Report,  1835,  xi.-xv.,  xxvii.;  Ann.  Reg.,  1836,  chap.  xii. 
Murtineau'B  History,  ii.  ^6-275. 
'  Report  p.  xvi'i. 
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societies  in  the  army,*  and  calling  attention  to  tlie  conduct 
of  tlie    Duke   of  Cumberland.     His   Majesty  promised   liia 
ready  compliance.*    The  most  indefensible  part  of  tlie  organi- 
zation was  now  condemned.     Early  in  the  ensuing  ^^^^irp^ 
session,    the    disclosures  of  the  committee   being  •pi'wt 

'  ^  o  Orange 

then  complete,  another  address  was  unanimously  j^^i^*^* 
agreed  to,  praying  the  king  to  take  measures  for 
the  effectual  discouragement  of  Orange  lodges,  and  generally  of 
all  political  societies,  excluding  persons  of  different  religions, 
and  using  secret  signs  and  symbols,  and  acting  by  means  of 
associated  branches.  Again  the  king  assured  the  House  of 
his  compliance.*  His  Majesty's  answer  having  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
his  Royal  Highness  announced  that  he  had  already  recom- 
mended the  dissolution  of  Orange  societies  in  Ireland,  and 
would  take  measures  to  dissolve  them  in  England.^ 

Other  societies  have  ende^ivored  to  advance  their  cause 
by  public  discussions,  and  appeals  to  their  numbers 
and  resolution.     The  Orange  Association  labored  of  Oronge 
secretly  to  augment  its  numbers,  and  stimulate  the 
ardor  of  its  associates,  by  private  intercourse  and  correspon 
dence.     Publicity  is  the  very  life  of  constitutional  agitation ; 
but  secrecy  and  covert  action  distinguished  this  anomalous  in- 
stitution.    Such  peculiarities  raised  suspicions  that  men  who 
shrank  from  appealing  to  public  opinion,  meditated  a  resort 
to  force.     It  was  too  late  to  repel  Catholic  aggression  and 
democracy  by  argument ;  but  might  they*  not,  even  jet^  be 
resisted  by  the  sword  ?  •     That  such  designs  were  entertained 
by  the  leading  Orangemen,  few  but  their  most  rancorous  ene- 
mies affected  to  believe ;  but  it  was  plain  that  a  prince  of 

1  Hans  Deb.,  M  Ser.,  xxx.  68,  95,  266;  Ann.  Reg.,  1835,  chap,  xii.; 
Comm.  Journ.,  xc.  533. 

s  Jifid.,  552. 

•  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xxxi.  779,  870. 

«  Ann.  Re^.,  1836,  p.  19. 

«  See  Letters  of  Col.  Fairman,  Report  of  Committee,  1835,  Nf .  605,  |^ 
svi. 
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the  Mood  and  the  proudest  nobles, —  inflamed  by  ])oli(i(a1 
disco; jtents,  and  associated  with  reckless  and  foolish  men, — 
might  become  not  less  dangerous  to  the  state,  than  the  most 
vulgar  tribunes  of  the  people. 

Such  were  the  failures  of  two  great  combinations,  respect- 
ively representing  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of 
wery  Associa.  Ireland,  and  their  ancient  feuds.  While  they  were  in 
dangerous  conflict,  another  movement  —  essentially 
differing  from  these  in  the  sentiments  from  which  it  sprang, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was*  forwarded  —  was  brought  to 
a  successful  issue.  In  1833,  the  generous  labors  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Association  were  consummated.  The  venerable 
leaders  of  the  movement  which  had  condemned  the  slave-, 
trade,*  together  with  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  and  other  younger 
associates,  had  revived  the  same  agency,  for  attaining  the 
abolition  of  slavery  itself.  Again  were  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious feelings  of  the  people  successfully  appealed  to  :  again 
did  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  —  petitions,  addresses, 
and  debates,  —  stimulate  and  instruct  the  people.  Agaic 
was  public  opinion  persuaded  and  convinced ;  and  again 
a  noble  cause  was  won,  without  violence,  menace,  or  dic- 
tation.* 

Let  us  now  tuiTi  to  other  combinations  of  this  period. 
i^r^^t  formed  by   working  men   alone,  with    scarcely  a 

uiiioii5,i884.  leader  from  another  class.  In  1834,  the  trades' 
unions  which  had  hitherto  restricted  their  action  to  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  operatives  and  tlieir  employers, 
were  suddenly  impelled  to  a  strong  political  demonstration. 
TheDoreiM*-  ^^^  laborers  had  been  tried  at  Dorchester  for  ad- 
teri&boien.  ministering  unkwful  oaths,  and  were  sentenced  to 
transportation.*      The   unionists  were  persuaded  that  these 

1  Svpra,  p.  133. 

a  Life  of  Wilberforce,  v.  122-127, 163-171,  &c.;  Life  of  Sir  Fowell  Biix- 
ton,  125,  256,  311,  &c.;  Ann.  Keg.,  1833,  ch.  vii. 

s  Courts  anil  Cabinets  of  Will.  IV.,  &c.,  ii.  83.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham  says  that  two  out  of  the  six  "  Dorchester  laborers  '*  were  din^ieutiQn 
ministers. 
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mf^n  bad  been  punished  as  an  example  to  themselves :  they 
had  administered  similar  oaths,  and  were  amenable  to  the 
Kime  terrible  law.  Their  leaders,  therefore,  re-  ppooeaaion 
solved  to  demand  the  recall  of  the  Dorchester  J^^'xprU 
laborer:^ ;  and  to  support  their  representations  by  ^^^  ^• 
an  exhibition  of  physical  force.  A  petition  to  the  king  was 
accordingly  prepared ;  and  a  meeting  of  trades'  unions  was 
summoned  to  assemble  at  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  21st  of 
April,  and  escort  a  deputation,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  presented^ 
to  the  Home  Office.  About  30,000  men  assembled  on  that 
day,  marshalled  in  their  several  unions,  and  bearing  emblems 
of  their  several  trades.  After  the  meeting,  they  formed  a 
procession  and  marched,  in  orderly  array,  past  Whitehall,  to 
Kennington  Common,  while  the  deputation  was  left  to  its 
mission,  at  the  Home  Office.  The  leadera  hoped  to  over- 
awe the  government  by  their  numbers  and  union  ;  but  were 
quickly  undeceived.  The  deputation  presented  themselves 
at  the  Home  Office,  and  solicited  the  interview  which  Lord 
Melbourne  had  appointed :  but  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, the  under-secretary,  and  acquainted  that  Lord  Melbourne 
could  not  receive  the  petition  presented  in  such  a  manner, 
nor  admit  them  to  his  presence,  attended,  as  they  were,  by 
30,000  men.  They  retired,  humbled  and  crestfallen,  and 
half  afraid  to  announce  their  discomfiture  at  Kenninglon : 
they  had  failed  in  their  mission,  by  reason  of  the  very 
d(;monstration  upon  which  they  had  rested  their   hopes  of 

BUi\ceS8. 

Meanwhile  the  procession  passed  onwards,  without  dis- 
turbance. The  people  gazed  u}»on  them  as  they  passed,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  interest  and  pity,  but  with  little  appre- 
Itension.  The  streets  were  quiet:  there  were  no  signs  of 
prt^paration  to  quell  disorder :  not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen : 
even  the  police  were  in  the  background.  Yet,  during  the 
previous  night,  the  metropolis  had  been  prepared  as  for  a 
siege.  The  streets  wei'e  commanded  by  unseen  artillery : 
the  barracks  luid  public  offices  were  fille4  with  soldiers  undei 
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arms :  large  numbers  of  police  and  special  const.ables  were 
close  at  Iiand.  Riot  and  outrage  could  have  been  crushed  at 
a  blow ;  but  neither  sight  nor  sound  was  there,  to  betray 
distrust  of  the  people,  or  provoke  them  to  a  collision  with 
authority.  To  a  government  thus  prepared,  numbers  were 
no  menace  :  they  were  peaceable,  and  were  unmolested.  The 
vast  assemblage  dispersed;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  a 
deputation,  with  the  petition,  was  courteously  received  by 
Lord  Melbourne.*  It  was  a  noble  example  of  moderation 
and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  —  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  all  times. 

Soon  after  these  events,  a  wider  combination  of  working 
TbeChartuu,  luen  was  Commenced,  —  the  history  of  which  is 
188^-1848.  pregnant  with  political  instruction.  The  origin  of 
Chartism  was  due  to  distress  and  social  discontents,  rather 
than  to  political  causes.  Operatives  were  jealous  of  their 
employers,  and  discontented  with  their  wages,  and  the  high 
price  of  food ;  and  between  1835  and  1839,  many  were  work- 
ing short  time  in  the  factories,  or  were  wholly  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  recent  introduction  of  the  new  poor  law  was  also 
represenced  as  an  aggravation  of  their  wrongs.  Their  dis- 
contents were  fomented,  but  their  distresses  not  alleviated,  by 
trades'  unions. 

In  1838  they  held  vast  torch-light  meetings  throughout 
Toreh-Ught  Lancashire.  They  were  addressed  in  language  of 
meefciiigs.  frantic  violence  :  they  were  known  to  be  collecting 
arms :  factories  were  burned  :  tumults  and  insurrection  were 
Not  22d  threatened.  In  November,  the  government  desired 
1883.  the  magistrates  to  give  notice  of  the  illegality  of 

such  meetings,  and  of  their  intention  to  prevent  them  ;  and 
in  December,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  that  purpose.* 

Hitherto  the  Chartists  had  been  little  better  than  the  Lud- 
dites of  a  former  period.     Whatever  their  political  objects, 

I  Ann.  Reg.,  1834,  airon.  p.  58;  CoortB  and  Cabinets  of  WiL.  IT.,  ik 

n. 

s  Ann.  Reg.,  1839,  p.  304;  Carlyle's  Tract  on  Chartism. 
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they  were  obscured  by  turbulence  and  a  wild  spirit  of  discon- 
tent, —  to  whicli  hatred  of  capitalists  seemed  to  be 

../...  -r*       .      -r.rtrv     i  t^        t   *    The  NationAl 

the  chief  incitement.     But  in  1838,  the  "  People  s  Petidon, 

1889 

Charter  **  was  agreed  upon  ;  and  a  national  petition 
read  at  numerous  meetings,  in  support  of  it.*  Early  in  1839,  a 
national  convention  of  delegates  from  the  working  classes  was 
established  in  London,  whose  views  were  exphiined  in  the  mon- 
ster national  petition,  signed  by  1,280,000  persons,  and  pre- 
sented to  tbe  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  June."  It 
prayed  for  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parlia- 
ments, the  payment  of  members,  and  the  abolition  of  their 
property  qualification, —  such  being  the  five  points  of  the 
people's  charter.  The  members  of  the  convention  deprecated 
appeals  to  physical  force ;  and  separated  themselves,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  those  turbulent  Chartists  who  had  preached, 
and  sometimes  even  practised,  a  different  doctrine.  The 
petition  was  discussed  with  temper  and  moderation  ;  but  cer- 
tainly with  no  signs  of  submission  to  the  numbei*s  and  organ- 
ization of  the  petitioners." 

While  the  political  section  of  Chartists  were  appealing  to 
Parliament  for  democratic  reform,  their  lawless 

.       ,  ,  .  ,  Chartint 

associates,  in  the  country,  were  making  the  name  riots  and 
of  Chartists  hateful  to  all  classes  of  society.  There 
were  Chartist  riots  at  Birmingham,  at  Sheffield,  at  Newcastle  • 
contributions  were  extorted  from  house  to  house  by  threats 
and  violence  :  the  services  of  the  church  were  invaded  by  the 
intrusion  of  large  bodies  of  Chartists.  At  some  of  their 
meetings,  the  proceedings  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
those  of  1819.  At  a  great  meeting  at  Kersal  Moor,  near 
Manchester,  there  were  several  female  associations ;  and  in 
imitation  of  the  election  of  legislatorial  attorneys.  Chartists 
were  desired  to  attend  every  election  ;  when  the  members 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1838,  Chron.  p.  120. 

«  Hans.  Deb.,  Bd  Ser.,  xlviii.  222;  Ann.  Reg.,  1839,  p.  804. 

«  June  14th,  July  12th,  llane.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xlviii.  222,  xlix.  220.  A 
motion  for  referring  it  to  a  committee  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  189 
—Ayes,  46;  Noes,  235. 
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leturned  by  show  of  hands,  being  the  true  representatives  of 
the  people,  would  meet  in  London  at  a  time  to  be  appointed. 
Riot  at  Thousands  of  armed  men  attacked  the  town  of 
Newport.  Newport ;  but  were  repulsed  with  loss  by  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Phillipps,  the  mayor,  and  his  brother  magistrates,  and 
the  well-directed  fire  of  a  small  file  of  troops.  Three  of  their 
leaders,  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  were  tried  and  trans- 
ported for  their  share  in  this  rebellious  outrage.^  Such 
excesses  were  clearly  due  to  social  disorganization  among  the 
operatives,  to  be  met  by  commercial  and  social  remedies,— 
rather  than  to  political  discontents,  to  be  cured  by  constitu- 
tional changes :  but  being  associated  with  political  agitiition, 
they  du^graced  a  cause  which,  —  even  if  unstained  by  crimes 
and  outrage,  —  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless. 

The  Chartists  occupied  the  position  of  the  democrats  and 
w«)akD6Mof  radical  reformers  of  1793,  1817,  and  1819.  Prior 
ciMwslioM,  to  1830,  reformers  among  the  working  classes  had 
inagitatioD.  always  demanded  universal  suffi-age  and  annual 
parliaments.  No  scheme  less  comprehensive  embraced 
their  own  claims  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  But  measures  so  democratic  having  been  repudi- 
ated by  the  Whig  party  and  the  middle  classes,  the  cause  of 
reform  had  languished."  In  1830  the  working  classes,  pow- 
erless alone,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  reform  parly 
and  the  middle  classes ;  and,  waiving  their  own  claims,  had 
contributed  to  the  passing  of  a  measure  which  enfranchised 
every  class  but  themselves.'  Now  they  were  again  alone,  in 
their  agitation.  Their  numbers  were  greater,  their  knowl- 
edge advanced,  and  their  organization  more  extended:  but 
their  hopes  of  forcing  democracy  upon  Parliament  were  not 
less  desperate.  Their  predecessors  in  the  cause  had  been 
met  by  repression  and  coercion.  Free  from  such  restraints, 
the    Chartists   had  to  encounter  the  moral  force  of  publio 

1  Ann.  ReK.,  1839,  p.  303;  Chron.  73, 133-164. 
«  Siipra,  Vol.  1.  32-2;  Vol.  II.  195. 
«  Stqtra^  p.  217. 
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Opinion,  and   the  strength  of  a  Parliament   resting  upon  a 
wider  ba:^is  of  representation,  and  popular  confidence. 

This  agitation,  however  hopeless,  was  continued  for  be  vera! 
years ;  and  in  1848,  the  Revolution  in  France  in-  chartist 
spired  the  Chartists  with  new  life.     Relying  upon  J!JlU^§,jf 
(he  public  excitement  and  their  own  numbers,  they  ^^^ 
now  hoped  to  extort  from  the  fears  of  Parliament,  what  they 
had  failed  to  obtain  from  its  sympathies.     A  meeting  was  ac- 
cordingly summoned  to  assemble  on  the  10th  of  April,  at 
Kennington  Common,  and  carry  a  Chartist  petition,  pretend- 
ing to  bear  the  signatures  of  5,000,000  persons,  to  the  very 
ioors   of  the   House   of  Commons.     The    Chartist   leaders 
^emed  to  have  forgotten  the  discomfiture  of  the  trades'  unions 
in  1835;  but  the  government,  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
that  memorable   occasion,   prepared  to   protect   Parliament 
from  intimidation,  and  the  public  peace  from  disturbance. 

On   the   6th,  a  notice  was  issued  declaring  the  proposed 
meeting  criminal  and  illegal,  as  tending  to  excite 
terror  and  alarm ;  and  the  intention  of  repairing  to  ©f  uie  gor- 

-r»     1.  /.  ...         ernnn»ut. 

Parliament,  on  pretence  of  presentmg  a  petition, 
with  excessive  numbers,  unlawful,  —  and  calling  upon  well- 
disposed  persons  not  to  attend.     At  the  same4ime,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  constitutional    right  of  meeting  to  petition, 
and  of  presenting  the  petition,  would  be  respected.* 

On  the  10th,  the  bridges,  the  Bank,  the  Tower,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Kennington  Common,  were  guard-  The  special 
ed  by  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  Westminster  •®'*******^ 
Bridge,  and  the  streets  and  approaches  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  public  offices,  were  commanded  by  un- 
seen ordnance.  An  overpowering  military  force,  —  vigilant, 
yet  out  of  sight,  —  was  ready  for  immediate  action.  The 
Houses  of*  Parliament  were  filled  with  police  ;  and  the  streets 
guarded  by  170,000  special  constables.  The  assembling  of* 
this  latter  force  was  the  noblest  example  of  the  strength  of  a 
constitutional  government,  to  be  found  in  history.  The  main- 
1  Ann.  Keg.,  1848,  Chron.  p.  51. 
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tenance  of  peace  and  order  was  confided  to  the  people  them- 
selves. All  classes  of  society  vied  with  one  another  in 
loyalty  and  courage.  Nobles  and  gentlemen  of  fashion,  law- 
yei-s,  merchants,  scliolai*s,  clergymen,  tradesmen,  and  opei*a- 
tives,  hastened  together  to  be  sworn,  and  claim  the  privilege 
of  bearing  the  constable's  staff,  on  this  day  of  peril.  The 
Chartists  found  themselves  opposed  not  to  their  rulers  only, 
but  to  the  vast  moral  and  material  force  of  English  society* 
They  might,  indeed,  be  guilty  of  outrage :  but  intimidatioi 
was  beyond  their  power. 

The  Chartists,  proceeding  from  various  parts  of  the  town, 
faUuraof  ^^  length  assembled  at  Ken nington  Common.  A 
the  meeting,  i^ody  of  150,000  men  had  been  expected:  not 
more  than  25,000  attended,  —  to  whom  may  be  added  about 
10,000  spectators,  attracted  by  curiosity.  Mr.  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor, their  leader,  being  summoned  to  confer  with  Mr.  Mayne, 
the  Police  Commissioner,  was  informed  that  the  meeting 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  if  Mr.  O'Connor  would  en- 
gage for  its  peaceable  character :  but  that  the  procession  to 
Westminster  would  be  prevented  by  force.  The  discon- 
certed Chartists  found  all  their  proc**edings  a  mockery.  The 
meeting,  having  been  assembled  for  the  sake  of  the  proces- 
sion, was  now  without  an  object,  and  soon  broke  up  in  con- 
fuMon.  To  attempt  a  procession  was  wholly  out  of  the  ques^ 
tion.  The  Chartists  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river, 
and  completely  entrapped.  Even  the  departing  crowds  were 
intercepted  and  disj>ersed  on  their  arrival  at  the  bridges,  so 
as  to  prevent  a  dangerous  reunion  on  the  other  side.  Tor- 
rents of  rain  opportunely  completed  their  dispersion ;  and 
in  the  afternoon,  the  streets  were  deserted.  Not  a  trace  was 
left  of  the  recent  excitement.^ 

Discomfiture  pursued  this  petition,  even  into  the  House  of 

Commons.     It  was  numerously  signed,  beyond  all 
SlgnatarM  ,         ,  -,        ^..^  . 

to  the  example ;   but   Mr.   O  Connor,   in   presenting   it, 

petition.        g^^^^j  ^j^^^  .^  ^^  5,706,000  signatures.     A  few 

»  Ann.  Rpff..  1848,  Chron.  p.  50;  Newspapers,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  April. 
1843.     l*ersonal  ob>ervalioi 
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days  afterwards,  the  real  number  was  ascertained  to  be 
1,V»00,000,  —  of  which  many  were  in  the  same  handwriting, 
and  others  fictitious,  jocose,  and  impertinent*  The  vast 
numbers  who  bad  signed  this  petition,  earnestly  and  in  good 
laith,  entitled  it  to  respect ;  but  the  exaggeration,  levity,  and 
carelessness  of  its  promoters  brought  upon  it  discredit  and 
ridicule.*  The  failure  of  the  Chartist  agitation  was  another 
example  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  cause  not  supported  by  a 
parliamentary  party,  by  enlightened  opinion,  and  by  the  co* 
operation  of  several  classes  of  society. 

The  last  political  agitation  which  remains  to  be  described, 
was  essentially  different  in  its  objectsj  incidents,  xnti-Corn. 
character,  and  result.  The  "Anti-Corn- Law '^*'^'*«^- 
League"  affords  the  most  remarkable  example  in  our  history, 
of  a  great  cause  won  against  powerful  interests  and  preju- 
dice, by  the  overpowering  force  of  reason  and  public  opinion. 
When  the  League  was  formed  in  1838,  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  first  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  the  landlords 
and  farmers  throughout  the  country,  firmly  upheld  the  protec« 
tivc  duties  upon  corn  ;  while  merchants,  manufacturei*s,  trad- 
ers, and  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  were  generally  indifferent 
to  the  cause  of  free  trade.  The  parliamentary  advocates  of 
free  trade  in  corn,  led  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Charles  Villiers,  had  already  exhausted  the  resources  of 
political  science,  in  support  and  illustration  of  this  measure. 
Their  party  was  respectable  in  numbers,  in  talent,  and  polit- 
ical infiuence ;  and  was  slowly  gathering  strength.  It  was 
supported,  in  the  country,  by  many  political  philosophers,^ 
by  thoughtful  writers  in  the  press ;  and  by  a  few  far-seeing 
merchants  and  manufacturers :  but  the  impulse  of  a  popular 
movement,  and  public  conviction,  was  wanting.  This  it 
became  the  mission  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  to  create. 

This  association  at  once    seized  upon   all   the  means  by 

1  The  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  others  were 
represented  as  having  signed  it  several  times. —  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  bor., 
zcviii.,  285;  Report  of  Public  Petitions  Coiuinittee. 
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wliicli,  in  a  free  country,  public  opinion  may  be  acted  upon. 
Its  omuii-  Free-trade  newspaper?,  pamphlets  and  tracts  were 
■*'**>'*•  circulated  with  extraordinary  industry  and  perse- 

verance. The  leaders  of  the  League,  and,  above  all,  Mr. 
G)bden,  addressed  meetings,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in 
language  calculated  at  once  to  instruct  the  public  mind  in  the 
true  principles  of  free  trade,  and  to  impress  upon  the  people 
the  vital  importance  of  those  principles  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  England 
were  assembled  at  Westminster,*  Manchester,  and  elsewhere, 
who  conferred  with  ministers  and  members  of  Parliament.' 
In  1842  they  numbered  nearly  1600.'  In  London,  Drury 
Lane,  and  Covent  Garden,  theatres  were  borrowed  from  the 
drama,  and  converted  into  arenas  for  political  discussion, 
wbere  crowded,  audiences  listened  with  earnest,  and  often  pas- 
sionate, attention,  to  the  stirring  oratory  of  the  corn-law 
re'pealers.  In  country  towns,  these  intrepid  advocates  even 
undertook  to  convert  farmers  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade ; 
and  were  ready  to  break  a  lance  with  all  comers,  in  tbe 
town-hall  or  corn-exchange.  The  whole  country  was  awak- 
ened by  the  masterly  logic  and  illustration  of  Mr.  ^Cobden, 
and  the  vigorous  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bright  Religion  was 
pressed  into  the  service  of  this  wide-spread  agitation.  Con- 
ferences of  ministers  were  held  at  Manchester,  Carnarvon, 
and  Edinburgh,  where  the  corn-laws  were  denounced  as  sin- 
ful restraints  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Almighty;  and  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  were  exhorted  to  use  the  persua- 
sions of  the  pulpit^  and  every  influence  of  their  sacred  call- 
ing, in  the  cause.*  Even  the  sympathies  of  the  fair  sex 
M'ere  enlisted  in  the  agitation,  by  the  gayeties  and  excite- 
ment of  free-trade  bazaars.*  Large  subscriptions  were  col- 
lected, which   enabled   the  League  to  support  a  numerous 

1  Prentice,  i.  101, 107, 125. 
a  Ibid.,  150,  200. 

•  /»u2.,  806. 

«  Ibid,,  i.  234,  262,  290. 

•  Prentice*8  History  of  the  Corn-Law  League,  i.  296. 
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staff  of  agents,  who  everywhere  collected  and  disseminated 
information  upon  the  operation  of  the  com  laws,  and  encour- 
aged the  preparation  of  petitions. 

Bj  these  means  public  opinion  was  rapidly  instructed,  and 
won  over  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  in  corn.  But  Parliament 
and  the  constituencies  were  still  to  be  overcome.  Parlia- 
ment was  addressed  in  petitions  from  nearly  every  parish ; 
and  nothing  was  lefl  undone,  that  debates  and  divisions  could 
accomplish  within  its  walls.  The  constituencies  were  appealed 
to,  at  every  election,  on  behalf  of  free-trade  candidates ;  the 
registration  was  diligently  watched  ;  and  no  pains  1S44. 
was  spared  to  add  free-trade  voters  to  the  register.  Nor  did 
the  League  stop  here ;  but  finding  that,  with  all  their  efforts, 
the  constituencies  were  still  opposed  to  them,  they  resorted 
to  an  extensive  creation  of  votes  by  means  of  40«.  freeholds, 
purchased  by  the  working  classes.^ 

Never  had  political  organization  been  so  complete.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  favored  its  efforts ;  and  in  iii  wncotm 
1846,  the  protective  corn  law  —  with  which  the  most  power 
ful  interests  in  the  state  were  connected  —  was  uncondition- 
ally and  forever  abandoned.  There  had  been  great  pressure 
from  without,  but  no  turbulence.  Strong  feelings  had  been 
aroused  in  the  exciting  struggle  :  landlords  had  been  de- 
nounced :  class  exasperated  against  class :  Parliament  ap- 
proached in  a  spirit  of  dictation.  Impetuous  orators,  heated 
in  the  cause,  had  breathed  words  of  fire :  promises  of  cheap 
bread  to  hungry  men,  and  complaints  that  it  was  denied  them, 
were  full  of  peril:  but  this  vast  disorganization  was  never 
discredited  by  acts  of  violence  or  lawlessness.  The  leaders 
had  triumphed  in  a  great  popular  cause,  without  the  leas 
taint  of  sedition. 

This  movement  had  enjoyed  every  condition  of  success.  The 
cause  itself  appealed  alike  to  the  rea^n  and  judgment  c^,„^  ^r 
of  thinking  men,  and  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  ■"®**"»" 

1  Jbid.,pammy  and  particularly  i.  64,  90,  126, 137.  225,  410;  ii.  168,  23« 
&c.:  M.  Ba^tUt,  Cobden  et  la  Li^e;  Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  18U. 
VOL.  II  16 
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the  maltitiide  :  it  had  the  essential  basis  of  parliamentary  sup^ 
port ;  and  it  united,  for  a  common  object,  the  employers  of 
labor  and  the  working  classes.  The  latter  condition  mainly 
insured  its  success.  Manufacturers  foresaw,  in  free  trade,  an 
indefinite  extens^ion  of  the  productive  energies  of  the  coun- 
try :  operatives  hoped  for  cheap  bread,  higher  wages,  and 
more  constant  employment.  These  two  classes,  while  suffer- 
ing from  the  commercial  stagnation  of  past  years,  had  been 
e:>tranged  and  hostile.  Trades'  unions  and  Chartism  had 
widened  the  breach  between  them  ;  but  they  now  worked 
heartily  together,  in  advancing  a  meajBure  which  promised 
advantage  to  them  alL 

The  history  of  the  League  yet  furnishes  another  lesson. 
It  was  permitted  to  survive  its  triumph ;  and  such 

The  corn- 

uw  league      is  the  love  of  freedom  which  animates  En{;lish- 

alter  1W6.  ,,     ^  u    j    •*  •     •         u 

men,  that  no  sooner  had  its  mission  been  accom- 
plished, than  men  who  had  labored  with  it,  became  jealous  of 
its  power  and  dreaded  its  dictation.  Its  influence  rapidly 
declined ;  and  at  length  it  became  unpopular,  even  in  its  own 
strongholds. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  political  agitation,  we  cannot 

be  blind  to  the  perils  which  have  sometimes  threat- 
poiiticai  ened  the  state.  We  have  observed  fierce  antago- 
on.  nism  between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  —  evil 
passions  and  turbulence, — class  divided  against  class, —  asso- 
ciations overbearing  the  councils  of  Parliament,  —  and  large 
bodies  of  subjects  exalting  themselves  into  the  very  seat  of 
government.  Such  have  been  the  storms  of  the  political  at- 
mosphere, which,  in  a  free  state,  alternate  with  the  calms  and 
light  bi*eezes  of  public  opinion  ;  and  statesmen  have  learned  to 
calculate  their  force  and  direction.  There  have  been  fears  and 
dangers;  but  popular  discontents  have  been  dissipated,  wrongs 
have  been  redressed  and  public  liberties  established,  without 
revolution ;  while  popular  violence  and  intimidation  have  been 
overborne  by  the  combined  forc<i  of  government  and  society. 
And  what  have  been  the  results  of  agitation  upon  the  legis> 
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lution  of  the  country  ?  Not  a  measure  has  been  forced  upon 
Parliament^  which  the  calm  judgment  of  a  later  time  has 
not  since  approved;  not  an  agitation  has  failed,  which  poster- 
ity  has  not  condemned.  The  abolition  of  the  slave^rade  and 
slavery,  Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  were  the  fruits  of  successful  agita- 
tion ;  —  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  Chartism,  conspicuous 
examples  of  failure. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  agitation  to  be  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  state?  Are  the  people  to  be  ever  combining, 
and  the  government  now  resisting,  and  now  yielding  to,  their 
pressure  ?  Is  constitutional  government  to  be  worked  with 
this  perpetual  wear  and  tear,  —  this  straining  and  wrenching 
of  its  very  framework?  We  fervently  hope  not.  The 
struggles  we  have  narrated  marked  the  transition  from  old 
to  new  principles  of  government,  —  from  exclusion,  repres- 
sion, and  distrust,  to  comprehension,  sympathy,  and  confi- 
dence. Parliament,  yielding  slowly  to  the  expansive  ener- 
gies of  society,  was  stirred  and  shaken  by  their  upheavings. 
But  with  a  free  and  instructed  press,  a  wider  representation, 
and  a  Parliament  enjoying  the  general  confidence  of  the 
people,  —  agitation  has  nearly  lost  its  fulcrum.  Should  Par- 
liament, however,  oppose  itself  to  the  progresi^ive  impulses 
of  another  generation,  let  it  study  well  the  history  of  the 
fMist;  and  discern  the  signs  of  a  pressure  from  without, 
Hbich  may  not  wisely  be  resisted.  Let  it  reflect  upon  the 
wise  maxim  of  Macaulay :  **  The  true  secret  of  the  power  of 
agitators  is  the  obstinacy  of  rulers ;  and  liberal  governments 
make  a  moderate  people."  * 

The  development  of  free  institutions,  and  the  entire  rec- 
ognition of  liberty  of  opinion,  have  wrought  an  Altered 
e^ential  change  in  the  relations  of  the  govern-  JJ^JJ.^!^^ 
ment  and  the   people.      Mutual   confidence   has  *<>**»  p«>p>»- 
succeeded    to   mutual  distrust.      They   act   in   concert,  in- 
stead of  opposition ;   and  share  with  one  another  the  cares 

1  Sp«ech  on  Reform  BUI,  5th  July,  1831;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  iv.  118. 
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and  re:5ponsil)iHtjr  of  state  affairs.  If  the  pownr  and  in- 
depi»ndence  of  ministers  are  sometimes  impaired  hj  the  ne- 
cessity of  admitting  the  whole  people  to  their  councils. — 
thffir  position  is  more  often  fortified  by  public  approbation. 
Free  discussion  aids  them  in  all  their  deliberations :  the  first 
intellects  of  the  country  counsel  them :  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  strengthens  their  convictions.  If  they  judge 
rightly,  they  may  rely  with  confidence  on  public  opinion  ; 
and  even  if  they  err,  so  prompt  is  popular  criticism,  that 
they  may  yet  have  time  to  repair  their  error.  The  people 
having  advanced  in  enlightenment  as  well  as  in  freedom, 
their  judgment  has  become  more  discriminating,  and  less 
capricious,  than  in  former  times.  To  wise  rulers,  therefore, 
government  has  become  less  difficult.  It  has  been  their  aim 
to  satisfy  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  whole  community, 
freely  expressed  and  readily  interpreted.  To  read  it  rightly, 
—  to  cherish  sentiments  in  advance  of  it,  rather  than  to  halt 
and  Falter  behind  it, —  has  become  the  first  office  of  a  success- 
ful statesman. 

What  theory  of  a  free  state  can  transcend  this  gradual 
^  development  of  freedom,  —  in  which  the  power  of 
incrwweof  the  people  has  increased  with  their  capacity  for 
interiigence  sclf-government  ?  It  is  this  remarkable  condition 
peop  e.  ^j^^^  j^^  distinguished  English  freedom  from  de- 
mocracy. Public  opinion  is  expressed,  not  by  the  clamorous 
chorus  of  the  multitude,  but  by  the  measured  voices  of 
all  classes,  parties,  and  interests.  It  is  declared  by  the  press, 
the  exchange,  the  market,  the  club,  and  society  at  large.  It 
is  subject  to  as  many  checks  and  balances  as  the  constitution 
itself;  and  represents  the  national  intelligence,  rather  than 
the  popular  will. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

liberty  of  the  Subject  secured  before  Political  Privileges:— (jreneral  War< 
rants: — Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act:— Impressment:  — Revenue 
Laws  as  affecting  Civil  Liberty:  —  Commitments  for  Contempt:  —  Ar* 
rests  and  Imprisonment  for  Debt:  —  Last  Relics  of  Slavery:  —  Spies  and 
Informers:  — Opening  Letters:— Protection  of  Foreigners: — £xtradi« 
tk>n  Treaties. 

During  the  last  hundred  years,  every  institution  has  been 
popularized,  —  every    public    liberty    extended.  Liberty  of 
Long  before  this  period,  however,  Englishmen  iJfared    * 
had  enjoyed  personal  liberty  as  their  birthright,  "u'^^** 
More  prized  than  any  other  civil  right,  and  more  pri^iieg**- 
jealously  guarded,  —  it  had  been  secured  earlier  than  those 
political  privileges,  of  which  we  have  been  tracing  the  de- 
velopment.    The  franchises  of  Magna   Charta   had  been 
firmly  established,  in  the  seventeenth  century.     The  Star 
Chamber  had  fallen :  the  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment 
had  been  wrested  from  the  crown  and  privy  council :  liberty 
had  been  guarded  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act:  judges  re- 
deemed  from  dependence  and  corruption;  and  juries  from 
intimidation   and   servile   compliance.     The   landmarks  of 
civil  liberty  were  fixed :   but  relics  of  old  abuses  were  yet 
to  be  swept  away,  and  traditions  of  times  less  favorable  to 
freedom  to  be  forgotten.     Much  remained  to  be  done  for  the 
consolidation  of  rights  already  recognized ;   and   we  may 
trace  progress,  not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  has  char- 
acterized the  history  of  our  political  liberties. 

Among  the  remnants  of  a  jurisprudence  which  had  favored 
prerogative  at  the  expense  of  liberty,  was  that  of  o^n^^i  ,^^ 
the  arrest   of  persons  under  general    warrants,  '•"^  i^®- 
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without  previous  evidence  of  their  guilt  or  identifica- 
tion of  their  persons.  This  practice  survived  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  continued  without  question,  on  the  gi*ound  of 
usage,  until  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  it  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  boldness  of  Wilkas  and  the  wisdom  of 
Lord  Camden.  This  question  was  brought  to  an  is>sue  by  No. 
45  of  the  "  North  Briton,"  already  so  often  mentioned.  There 
was  the  libel,  but  who  was  the  libeller?  Ministers  knew  not, 
nor  waited  to  inquire,  after  the  accustomed  forms  of  law  :  but 
forthwith  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  issued 
a  warrant,  directing  four  messengers,  taking  with  them  a 
constable,  to  search  for  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers ; 
and  to  apprehend  and  seize  them,  together  with  their  papers, 
and  bring  them  in  safe  custody  before  him.  No  one  having 
been  charged  or  even  suspected,  —  no  evidence  of  crime 
having  been  offered,  —  no  one  was  named  in  this  dread  in- 
strument. The  offence  only  was  pointed  at,  —  not  the  of- 
fender. The  magistrate,  who  should  have  sought  proofs  of 
crime,  deputed  this  office  to  his  messengers.  Armed  with 
their  roving  commission,  they  set  forth  in  quest  of  unknown 
offenders ;  and  unable  to  take  evidence,  listened  to  rumors, 
idle  tales,  and  curious  guesses.  They  held  in  their  hands  the 
liberty  of  every  man  whom  they  were  pleased  to  suspect 
Nor  were  they  triflers  in  their  work.  In  three  days,  they 
arrested  no  less  than  forty-nine  persons  on  suspicion,  —  many 
as  innocent  as  Lord  Halifax  himself.  Among  the  number 
was  Dryden  Leach,  a  printer,  whom  they  took  from  his  bed 
at  night  They  seized  his  papers ;  and  even  apprehended 
his  journeymen  and  servants.  He  had  printed  one  number 
of  the  "  North  Briton,"  and  was  then  reprinting  some  other 
numbers ;  but  as  he  happened  not  to  have  printed  No.  45, 
he  was  released,  without  being  brought  before  Lord  Halifax. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  arresting  Kearsley  the  pub- 
lisher, and  Balfe  the  printer,  of  the  obnoxious  number,  with 
all  their  workmen.  From  them  it  was  discovered  that 
Wilkes  was  the  culprit  of  whom  they  were  in  search :  but 
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the  evidence  was  not  on  oath ;  and  the  messengers  received 
verbal  directions  to  apprehend  Wilkes,  under  the  general 
warrant.     Wilkes,  far  keener  than  the  crown  lawyers,  not 
seeing  his  own  name  there,  declared  it  "  a  ridiculous  warrant 
against  the  whole  English  nation,"  and  refused  to  Amwt  of 
obey  it.     But  after  being  in  custody  of  the  mes-  ^'^"*^••• 
sengers  for  some  hours,  in  his  own  house,  he  was  taken  away 
in  a  chair,  to  appear  before  the  secretaries  of  state.     No 
sooner  had  he  been  removed,  than  the  messengers,  returning 
to  his  house,  proceeded  to  ransack  his  drawers ;  and  carried 
off  all  his  private  papers,  including  even  his  will  and  pocket- 
book.     When  brought  into  the  presence  of  Lord  Halifax  and 
Lord  Egremont,  questions  were  put  to  Wilkes,  which  he  re- 
fused to  answer :  whereupon   he  was  committed,  .^^  ^^^ 
close  prisoner,  to  the  Tower,  denied  the  use  of  pen  ^'68. 
and  paper,  and  interdicted  from  receiving  the  visits  of  his 
friends  or  even  of  his  professional  advisers.     From  this  im- 
prisonment, however,  he  was  shortly  released  on  a  ^^y  2d, 
writ  of  habeas  corpuSy  by  reason  of  his  privilege  ^'^* 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.* 

Wilkes   and  the  printers,   supported    by  Lord   Temple's 
liberality,  soon  questioned  the  legality  of  the  gen- 
cral  warrant.     First,  several  journeymen  printers  again«t  the 
brought  actions  against  the  messenger:?.     On  the  jniy  eth,  ' 
first  trial.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  —  not  allow-   ' 
ing  bad  precedents  to  set  aside  the  sound  principles  of  Eng- 
lish law,  —  held  that  the  general  warrant  was  illegal ;  that 
it  was  illegally  executed ;  and  that  the  messengers  were  not 
indemnified  by  statute.      The  journeymen  recovered  SOOL 
damages  ;  and  the  other  plaintiffs  also  obtained  verdicts.     In 
all  these  cases,  however,  bills  of  exceptions  were  tendered 
and  allowed. 

Mr.  Wilkes  himself  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Wood, 
under-secretary  of  state,  who  had  pei'sonally  super-  wiikos* 
intended  the  execution  of  the  warrant.     At  this  ^^  "So""* 
(rial  it  was  proved   that  Mr.  Wood  and  the  mes-  ^^^t  i'^- 
1  Almon's  Corr.  of  Wilkes,  i.  96-124;  iii.  106-210.  &c 
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sengerSy  after  Wilkes*  removal  in  custody,  had  taken  en 
tire  possession  of  his  house,  refusing  admission  to  his 
friends ;  had  sent  for  a  blacksmith,  who  opened  the 
drawers  of  his  bureau  ;  and  having  taken  out  the  papers, 
had  carried  them  away  in  a  sack,  without  taking  any  list  or 
inventory.  All  his  private  manuscripts  were  seized,  and  his 
pocketbook  filled  up  the  mouth  of  the  sack.^  Lord  Halifax 
was  examined,  and  admitted  that  the  warrant  had  been  made 
out,  three  days  before  he  had  received  evidence  that  Wilkes 
was  the  author  of  the  "  North  Briton."  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt  thus  spoke  of  the  warrant :  —  *^  The  defendant  claimed 
a  right,  under  precedents,  to  force  persons*  houses,  break 
open  escritoires,  and  seize  their  papers,  upon  a  general  war- 
rant, where  no  inventory  is  made  of  the  things  thus  taken 
away,  and  where  no  offenders*  names  are  specified  in  the 
warrant,  and  therefore  a  discretionary  power  given  to  mes- 
sengers to  search  wherever  their  suspicions  may  chance  to 
fall.  If  such  a  power  is  truly  invested  in  a  secretary  of 
state,  and  he  can  delegate  this  power,  it  certainly  may  af 
feet  the  person  and  property  of  every  man  in  this  kingdom, 
and  is  totally  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.*'  The 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  1000/  damages.* 
Four  days  after,  Wilkes  had  obtained  his  verdict  against 
Mr.  Wood,  Dryden  Leach,  the  printer,  gained  an- 
Money.  Dec.  other  verdict,  with  iOOL  damages,  against  the 
*  '  *  messengers.  A  bill  of  exceptions,  however,  was 
tendered  and  received  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  and  came  on 
for  hearing  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  1765. 
After  much  argument,  and  the  citing  of  precedents  showing 
the  practice  of  the  secretary  of  state's  office  ever  since  the 
Revolution,  Lord  Mansfield  pronounced  the  warrant  illegal, 
saying,  "It  is  not  fit  that  the  judging  of  the  information 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer.  The  magistrate 
should  judge  and  give  certain  directions  to  the  officer."     The 

1  So  stated  by  Lord  Cnmden  in  Entinck  v.  Carrington. 
«  Loffl'8  Reports,  St.  Tr.,  xix.  1163. 
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Other  three  judges  agreed  that  the  warrant  was  illegal  and 
bad,  believing  that  ^  no  degree  of  antiquity  can  give  sanction 
to  an  usage  bad  in  itself.**^  The  judgment. was  therefore 
affirmed. 

Wilkes  had  also  brought  actions  for  false  imprisonment 
against  both  the  secretaries  of  state*  Lord  Egre-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
months  death  put  an  end  to  the  action  against  him ;  ^^  h>>u- 
and  Lord  Halifax,  by  pleading  privilege,  and  in- 
terposing other  delays  unworthy  of  his  position  and  char^ 
acter,  contrived  to  put  off  his  appearance  until  afler  Wilkes 
had  been  outlawed,  —  when  he  appeared .  and  pleaded  the 
outlawry.  But  at  length,  in  1769,  no  further  postponement 
could  be  contrived,  —  the  action  was  tried,  and  Wilkes  ob- 
tained fto  less  than  4000^  damages.'  Not  only  in  *  this  ac- 
tion, but  throughout  the  proceedings  in  which  persons  ag- 
grieved by  the  general  warrant  had  sought  redress,  the  gov- 
ernment offered  an  obstinate  and  vexatious  resistance.  The 
defendants  were  harassed  by  every  obstacle  which  the  law 
permitted,  and  subjected  to  ruinous  costs.'  The  expenses 
which  government  itself  incurred  In  these  various  actions 
were  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000^^ 

The  liberty  of  the  subject  was  further  assured,  at  this 
period,  by  another  remarkable  judgment  of  Lord  searoh 
Camden.     In  November,  1762,  the  Earl  of  Hali-  JS^^, 
fax,  as  secretary  of  state,  had  issued  a  warrant  oJ^ngt^ 
directing  certain  messengers,  taking  a  constable  to  ^7^* 
their  assistance,  to  search  ibr  John  Entinck,  Clerk,  the  author, 
or  one  concerned  in  the  writing,  of  several  numbers  of  the 

1  Bnrrow't  Sep.,  iii.  174S;  St  Tr.,  xix.  1001;  Sir  W.  Blackstont's  Rem 
555. 

^  Wilson's  Rep.,  ii.  256;  Almon*8  Correspondence  of  Wilkes,  iv.  13; 
Adolph.  Hist.,  i   136,  n. ;  St  Tr.,  xix.  1406. 

*  On  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  one  of  these  numerous  cases  on  the 
ground  o'  excessive  damages,  Ch.  Justice  Pratt  said: — **  They  heard  the 
king's  counsel,  and  saw  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury  endeavoring  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  tke  legality  of  the  warrant  in  a  tyrannical  and  severs 
manner.** —iSt  Tr.,  xix.  1405. 

4  Almon*s  Ck>rr.  o€  Wilkes 
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"  Mooitor,  or  British  Freeholder,"  and  to  seize  him,  "  together 
with  his  books  and  papers,"  and  to  bring  them  in  safe  custody 
before  the  secretary  of  state.  In  execution  of  this  warrant, 
the  messengers  apprehended  Mr.  Entinck  in  his  house,  and 
seized  the  books  and  papers  in  his  bureau,  writing-desk,  and 
drawers.  This  case  differed  from  that  of  Wilkes,  as  the 
warrant  specified  the  name  of  the  person  against  whom  it 
was  directed.  In  respect  of  the  person,  it  was  not  a  general 
warrant ;  but  as  regards  the  papers,  it  was  a  general  search- 
warrant, —  not  specifying  any  particular  papers  to  be  seized, 
but  giving  authority  to  the  messengers  to  take  all  his  books 
and  papers,  according  to  their  discretion. 

Mr.  Entinck  brought  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  mes- 
sengers for  the  seizure  of  his  papers,*  upon  which  the  jury 
found  a  special  verdict  with  300/.  damages.  This  special 
verdict  was  twice  learnedly  argued  before  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  where  at  length,  in  1765,  Lord  Camden  pro- 
nounced an  elaborate  judgment.  He  even  doubted  the  right 
of  the  seretary  of  state  to  commit  persons  at  all,  except  for 
high  treason:  but  in  deference  to  prior  decisions^  the  court 
felt  bound  to  acknowledge  the  right.  The  main  question, 
however,  was,  the  legality  of  a  search-warrant  for  papers. 
"  If  this  point  should  be  determined  in  favor  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion," said  Lord  Camden,  **  the  secret  cabinets  and  bureaus 
of  every  subject  in  this  kingdom  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
search  and  inspection  of  a  messenger,  whenever  the  secre- 
tary of  state  shall  think  fit  to  charge,  or  even  to  suspect,  a 
person  to  be  the  author,  printer,  or  publisher  of  a  seditious 
libel."  **  This  power,  so  assumed  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
is  an  execution  upon  all  the  party's  papers  in  the  fii*st  in- 
stance. His  house  is  rified,  his  most  valuable  papers  are 
taken  out  of  his  possession,  before  the  paper,  for  which  he  is 
charged,  is  found  to  be  criminal  by  any  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, and  before  he  is  convicted  either  of  writing,  publishingi 

1  Entinck  v.  Carrington,  St  Tr.,  xix.  1030. 

t  Queen  v.  Derby,  Fort,  140,  and  R.  v.  Earbuiy,  2  Bamadist.,  2^,  846. 
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or  being  concerned  in  the  paper."  It  had  been  found  by  the 
special  verdict  that  many  such  warrants  had  been  issued 
since  the  Revolution:  but  he  wholly  denied  their  legality. 
He  referred  the  origin  of  the  practice  to  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, which  in  pursuit  of  libels  had  given  search-warrants  to 
their  messenger  of  the  press,  —  a  practice  which,  after  the 
abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  had  been  revived  and  author- 
ized by  the  Licensing  Act  of  Charles  II.  in  the  person  of 
the  secretary  of  state.  And  he  conjectured  that  this  prac- 
tice had  been  continued  after  the  expiration  of  that  act,  — 
a  conjecture  shared  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.*  With  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
other  judges  of  his  court,  this  eminent  magistrate  now  finally 
condemned  this  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  practice 

Meanwhile,  the  legality  of  a  general  warrant  had  been 
repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament*  Several  mo-  oenena 
tions  were  offered,  in  different  forms,  for  declaring  JSctwediii 
it  unlawful.  While  trials  were  still  pending,  i'«^r"»»»ent. 
there  were  obvious  objections  to  any  proceeding  by  which 
the  judgment  of  the  courts  would  be  anticipated ;  but 
in  debate,  such  a  warrant  found  few  supporters.  Those 
who  were  unwilling  to  condemn  it  by  a  vote  of  the  House, 
had  little  to  say  in  its  defence.  Even  the  attorney-  and 
solicitor-general  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  it  legal.  But 
whatever  their  opinion,  the  competency  of  the  House  to  de- 
cide any  matter  of  law  was  contemptuously  denied.  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  the  attorney-general,  even  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  "  he  should  regard  a  resolution  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  no  more  than  the  oaths  of 
60  many  drunken  porters  in  Covent  Garden,"  —  a  senti- 
ment as  unconstitutional  as  it  was  insolent.    Mr.  Pitt  affirmed 


1  Leach  v.  Money  and  others,  Burrow's  Rep.  iii.  1692,  1767;  Sir  W 
BIackf(tone*s  Rep.,  555.  The  same  view  was  also  adopted  by  Blackstone. 
Comm,,  iv.  836,  n.  (Kerr's  Ed.,  1862). 

2  Jan.  19th,  Feb.  3d,  6th,  13th,  14th,  and  17th,  1764;  Pari.  Hist,  xv 
1393-1418;  Jan.  29th,  1765;  Ibid,,  xvi.  6. 
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^  that  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  found  of  sufficient  profligacy 

to  defend  this  warrant  upon  the  principle  of  legality." 

In  1766,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  condemned  the 

Resoiutioni    warrant,  and  the  objections  to  a  declaratory  reso- 

2L?i'  ^i^i  lution  were  therefore  removed ;  the  Court  of  Com- 
mons. Apru  ' 

22d,i766.  mon  Pleas  had  pronounced  a  seai*ch-warrant  for 
papers  to  be  illegal;  and  lastly,  the  more  liberal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  had  succeeded  to 
that  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Accordingly,  resolutions  were  now 
agreed  to,  condemning  general  warrants,  whether  for  tho 
seizure  of  persons  or  papers,  as  illegal ;  and  declaring 
them,  if  executed  against  a  member,  to  be  a  breach  of 
privilege.* 

A  bill  was  introduced  to  carry  into  effect  these  resolutionb, 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons :  but  was 
bui,  April  not  agreed  to  by  the  Lords.*  A  declaratory  act 
•  was,  however,  no  longer  necessary.     The  illegality 

of  general  warrants  had  been  judicially  determined,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  courts  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  approved  as  well  by  popular  opinion,  as  by  the 
first  statesmen  of  the  time.  The  cause  of  public  liberty  had 
been  vindicated,  and  was  henceforth  secure. 

The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  unquestionably  the  first 

security  of  civil  liberty.     It  brings  to  light  the 

ofiiRbeM       cause  of  every  imprisonment,  approves  its  lawful- 

^^^  ness,  or  liberates  the  prisoner.     It  exacts  obedi- 

ence from  the  highest  courts :  Parliament  itself  submits  to 
its  authority.*  No  right  is  more  justly  valued.  It  protects 
the  subject  from  unfounded  suspicions,  from  the  aggressions 
of  power,  and  from  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice.^ 
Yet  this  protective  law,  which  gives  every  man  security  and 
eonfidence  in  times  of  tranquillity,  has  been  suspended,  again 

1  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  209. 
«  Ibid,  210. 

*  May's  Law  and  Usage  of  Parliament,  76. 

*  Blackstone's  Comm.  (Kerr),  iii.  138-147,  &o. 
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and  again,  in   periods  of  public  danger  or  appiehension. 
Rarelj,  however,  has  this  been  suffered  without  jealousy 
hesitation,  and  remonstrance ;  and  wlienever  the  perils  of  the 
state  have  been  held  sufficient  to  warrant  this  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  no  minister  or  magistrate  has  been  suffered  to 
tamper  with  the  law  at  his  discretion.     Parliament  alone, 
convinced  of  the  exigency  of  each  occasion,  has  suspended,  for 
a  time,  the  rights  of  individuals,  in  the  interests  of  the  state 
The  first  years  after  the  Revolution  were  full  of  danger 
A  dethroned  king,  aided  by  foreign  enemies  and  a  ^^^  ^^^^ 
powerful  body  of  English  adherents,  was  threaten-  «»e  R«vj>iui 
ing  the  new  settlement  of  the  crown  with  war  and 
treason.     Hence   the   liberties   of  Englishmen,  so   recently 
assured,  were  several  times  made  to  yield  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  slate.    Again,  on  occasions  of  no  less  peril,  —  the  rebel- 
lion of  1715,  the  Jacobite  conspiracy  of  1722,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  the  realm  by  the  Pretender  in   1745,  —  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended.^     Henceforth,  for  nearly  half  a 
centuiy,  the  law  remained  inviolate.     During  the  American 
war,  indeed,  it  had  been  necessary  to  empower  the  king  to 
secure  persons  suspected  of  high  treason,  committed  in  North 
America  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  of  the  crime  of  piracy ;  •  but 
it  was  not  until  1794  that  the  civil  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
at  home,  were  again   to  be  suspended.     The  dangers  and 
alarms  of  that  dark    period  have  already  been   recounted.* 
Ministers,  believing  the  state  to  be  threatened  by  traitorous 
conspiracies,  once  more  sought  power  to  countermine  treason 
by  po'wers  beyond  the  law. 

Belying  upon  the  report  of  a  secret  committee,  Mr.  PitI 
moved  for  a  bill  to  empower  His  Majesty  to  secure  Hab^u 

,    ,        .  •!/»..  .         Corpus 

and  detam  persons  suspected  of  conspinng  agamst  Suspunaton 
his  person   and  government.      He  justified    this  ^^  ^q^' 

1  Pari.  Hist.,  viil.  97-39;  xiii.  671.  In  1745  it  was  stated  by  the  solicitor 
general  that  the  act  had  been  suspended  nine  times  since  the  Revolution 
and  in  1794  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  made  a  similar  statement  —  Pari  HUL 
xxz.  689. 

»  In  1777,  act  17  Geo.  111.  c.  9. 

*  Hupra^  p.  152 
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measure  on  the  ground,  that  whatever  the  temporary  danger 
of  placing  such  power  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  it 
was  far  less  than  the  danger  with  which  the  constitution  and 
society  were  threatened.  If  ministers  abused  the  power 
intrusted  to  them,  they  would  be  responsible  for  its  abuse. 
It  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, and  a  small  body  of  adherents.  They  denied  the  dis- 
affection imputed  to  the  people,  ridiculed  the  revelations  of 
the  committee,  and  declared  that  no  such  dangers  threatened 
the  state,  as  would  justify  the  surrender  of  the  chief  safe 
guard  of  personal  freedom.  This  measure  would  give  minis- 
ters absolute  power  over  every  individual  in  the  kingdom.  It 
would  empower  them  to  aiTest,  on  suspicion,  any  man  whose 
opinions  were  obnoxious  to  I  hem,  —  the  advocates  of  reform, 
even  the  membei's  of  the  parliamentary  opposition.  Who 
would  be  safe,  when  conspiracies  were  everywhere  suspected, 
and  constitutional  objects  and  language  believed  to  be  the 
mere  cloak  of  sedition  ?  Let  every  man  charged  with  trea- 
son be  brought  to  justice :  in  the  words  of  Sheridan,  **  where 
there  was  guilt,  let  the  broad  axe  fall ; "  but  why  surrender 
the  liberties  of  the  innocent  ? 

Yet  thirty-nine  members  only  could  be  found  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  bill.*  Ministers,  representing  its  imme- 
diate urgency,  endeavored  to  pass  it  at  once  through  all  its 
stages.  The  opposition,  unable  to  resist  its  progress  by  num- 
bers, endeavored  to  arrest  its  passing  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  country  :  but  all  their  efforts 
were  vain.  With  free  institutions,  the  people  were  now  gov- 
erned according  to  the  principles  of  despotism.  The  will 
of  their  rulers  was  supreme,  and  not  to  be  questioned. 
After  eleven  divisions,  the  bill  was  pressed  forward  as  far 
as  the  report,  on  the  same  night ;  and  the  galleries  being 
closed,  the  arguments  urged  against  it  were  merely  ad- 
dressed to  a  determined  and  taciturn  majority.  On  the 
following  day,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  sent  up  to 
1  Ayes,  301;  Noes,  39. 
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the  Lords,  by  whom,  after  some  sharp  debates,  it  was  speed- 
ily passed.* 

The  strongest  opponents  of  the  measure,  while  denying  its 
present  necessity,  admitted  that  when  danger  is  ^ 
imminent,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  must  be  sacri-  char»oterof 

the  measure* 

liced  to  the  paramount  interests  of  the  state.  Ring- 
leaders must  be  seized,  outrages  anticipated,  plots  discon- 
certed, and  the  dark  haunts  of  conspiracy  tilled  with  distrust 
and  terror.  And  terrible  indeed  was  the  power  now  intrusted 
to  the  executive.  Though  termed  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  was,  in  truth,  a  suspension  of  Magna 
Charta,^  and  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  common  law. 
Every  man  had  hitherto  been  free  from  imprisonment  until 
charged  with  crime  by  information  upon  oath ;  and  entitled 
to  a  speedy  trial,  and  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  But  any 
subject  could  now  be  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treasonable 
practices,  without  specific  charge  or  proof  of  guilt :  his 
accusers  were  unknown;  and  in  vain  might  he  demand  publie 
accusation  and  trial.  Spies  and  treacherous  accomplices, 
however  circumstantial  in  their  narratives  to  secretaries  of 
state  and  law  officers,  shrank  from  the  witness-box  ;  and  their 
victims  rotted  in  jail.  Whatever  the  judgment,  temper,  and 
good  faith  of  the  executive,  such  a  power  was  arbitrary,  and 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  abused.*  Wliatever  the  dangers  by 
which  it  was  justified,  —  never  did  the  sul)ject  so  much  need 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  when  government  and  society 
were  filled  with  suspicion  and  alarm. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  state  prosecutions,  and 
the  discredit  cast  upon  the  evidence  of  a  traitor-  ita  ooo- 
ous  conspiracy,  on  which  the  Suspension  Act  had  iid^isod. 

1  Pari.  Hist,  xxxi.  497,  621,  525. 

3  '*  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatar  aut  imprisonetur,  nisi  per  legale  judicium 
parium  suorum." **  Nulli  negabamus,  nuIJi  difleremus  justiciam.** 

«  Blackstone  says:  — "It  has  happened  in  England  during  temporarjr 
Bu^pensions  of  the  statute,  that  persons  apprehended  upon  suspicion  have 
•utfered  a  long  imprisonment,  merely  because  they  weis  ^igotten.'*— 
Qmm.  iii.  (Kerr)  J46. 
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been  expressly  founded,  ministers  declined  to  surrender 
the  invidious  power  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted. 
Strenuous  resistance  was  offered  by  the  opposition  to  th« 
continuance  of  the  act ;  but  it  was  renewed  again  and  again, 
so  long  as  the  public  apprehensions  continued.  From  1798 
to  1800,  the  increased  malignity  and  violence  of  English 
democrats,  and  their  complicity  with  Irish  treason,  repelled 
further  objections  to  this  exceptional  law.* 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  1801,  the  act,  being  no  longer 
Habeas  Cop-  defensible  on  grounds  of  public  danger,  was  suf- 
Son  aJsT*"'  ^®^^  ^^  expire,  after  a  continuous  operation  of 
expired  1801.  eight  years.*  But  before  its  operation  had  ceased, 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  indemnify  all  persons  who  since 
Indemnity      the  Ist  of  February,  1793,  had  acted  in  the  apprt> 

y  1801.  hension  of  persons  suspected  of  high  treason.  A 
measure  designed  to  protect  the  ministers  and  their  agents 
from  responsibility,  on  account  of  acts  extending  over  a  period 
of  eight  years,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  strenuous 
opposition.*  When  extraordinary  powers  had  first  been 
sought,  it  was  said  that  ministers  would  be  responsible  for 
their  proper  exercise  ;  and  now  every  act  of  authority,  every 
neglect  or  abuse,  was  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  It  was  stated 
in  debate  that  some  persons  had  suffered  imprisonment  for 
three  years,  and  one  for  six,  without  being  brought  to  trial ;  * 
and  Lord  Thurlow  could  **not  resist  the  impulse  to  deem 
men  innocent  until  tried  and  convicted."  The  measure  was 
defended,  however,  on  the  ground  that  persons  accused  of 
abuses  would  be  unable  to  defend  themselves,  without  disclos 
ing  secrets  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  individuals  and  to  the 

1  In  1798  there  were  only  seven  votes  Against  its  renewal.  In  1800  it 
was  opposed  hy  twelve  in  the  Commons,  and  by  three  in  the  Lords.  It  was 
then  stated  that  twenty-nine  persons  had  been  imprisoned,  some  for  more 
than  two  years,  without  being  brought  to  trial.  —  Pari  BUt.y  xxxiv.  1484. 

>  The  act  41  Qeo.  III.  c.  26,  expired  six  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session,  which  commenced  on  the  29th  of  Oct.,  in  the  same 
year. 

»  l»ari.  HiBt.,  XXXV.  1507-1649. 

*  JM.,  XXXV.  1617. 
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State.  Unless  the  bill  were  passed,  those  channels  of  informa- 
tion would  be  stopped,  on  which  government  relied  for  guard- 
ing the  public  peace.^  When  all  the  accustomed  forms  of 
law  had  been  departed  from,  the  justification  of  the  executive 
would  indeed  have  been  difficult :  but  evil  times  had  passed, 
ind  a  veil  was  drawn  over  them.  If  dangerous  powers  had 
been  misused,  they  were  covered  by  an  amnesty.  It  were 
better  to  withhold  such  powers,  than  to  scrutinize  their  exer- 
cise too  curiously  ;  and  were  any  further  argument  needed 
against  the  suspension  of  the  law,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
reasons  urged  for  indemnity. 

For  several  years,  the  ordinary  law  of  arrest  was  free  from 
further  invasion.  But  on  the  first  appearance  of  gngpenaion 
popular  discontents  and  combinations,  the  govern-  cJro^^iUt 
ment  resorted  to  the  same  ready  expedient  for  ^817. 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  executive,  at  the  expense  of 
public  liberty.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
formed  part  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  repressive  measures  in  1817,' 
when  it  was  far  less  defensible  than  in  1794.  At  the  first 
period,  the  French  Revolution  was  still  raging :  its  conse- 
quences no  man  could  foresee ;  and  a  deadly  war  had  broken 
out  with  the  revolutionary  government  of  France.  Here,  at 
least,  there  may  have  been  grounds  for  extraordinary  precau- 
tions. But  in  1817,  France  was  again  settled  under  the 
Bourbons :  the  revolution  had  worn  itself  out :  Europe  was 
again  at  peace ;  and  the  state  was  threatened  with  no  danger 
but  domestic  discontent  and  turbulence. 

Again  did  ministers,  having  received  powers  to  apprehend 
and  detain  in  custody  persons  suspected  of  treason-  ^^j  ^^  j^^ 
able  practices,  and,  having  imprisoned  many  men  demnity,  1817. 
without  bringing  them  to  trial,  —  seek  indemnity  for  all  con- 
cerned in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  tumultuous  assemblies.*     Magistrates  had  seized  papers 

1  Pari.  Hist,  xxxv.  1610.  «  Supra,  p.  186. 

•  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxxv.  401,  551,  643,  708,  795,  &c.;  67  G«o.  HI 
V.  66;  repealed  by  68  Geo.  III.  c.  1. 
V4»L.  n.  17 
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and  arms,  and  interfered  with  meetings,  under  circumstances 
not  warranted  even  by  the  exceptional  powers  intrusted  to 
them  :  but  having  acted  in  good  faith  for  the  repression  of 
tumults  and  sedition,  they  claimed  protection.  This  bill  was 
not  passed  without  strenuous  resistance.  The  executive  had 
not  been  idle  in  the  exercise  of  its  extraordinary  powers. 
Ninety-six  persons  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion.  Of 
these,  forty-four  were  taken  by  warrant  of  the  secretary  of 
state ;  four  by  warrant  of  the  privy  council ;  the  remainder 
on  the  warrants  of  magistrates.  Not  one  of  those  arrested 
on  the  warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state,  had  been  brought  to 
trial.  The  four  arrested  on  the  warrant  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, were  tried  and  acquitted.^  Prisoners  had  been  moved 
from  prison  to  prison  in  chains ;  and  after  a  long,  painful^ 
and  even  solitary  imprisonment,  discharged  on  their  recog- 
nizances, without  trial.' 

Numerous  petitions  were  presented,  complaining  of  cruel- 
ties and  hardships  ;  and  though  falsehood  and  ex« 
eompiainiDg  aggeration  characterized  many  of  their  statementSi 
"****'  the  justice  of  inquiry  was  insisted  on,  before  a 
general  indemnity  was  agreed  to.  **  They  were  called  upon,** 
said  Mr.  Lambton,  **  to  throw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  all 
the  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  that  had  been  committed 
under  the  Suspension  Act.  They  were  required  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  just  complaint,  —  to  disregard  the  numerous  petitions 
that  had  been  presented,  arraigning  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
detailing  acts  of  cruelty  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  tlie 
Bastile,  and  demanding  full  and  open  investigation.**  •  But 
on  behalf  of  government,  it  appeared  tliHt  in  no  instanoe 
had  warrants  of  detention  been  issued,  except  on  information 
upon  oath  ;  *  and  the  attorney-general  declared  that  none  of 

1  Lords'  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Countiy.  In  ten  other  cases  the  pai^ 
ties  had  escaped.  Hans.  Deb.,  lat  Ser.,  xxxvii.  578;  Sir  H.  W.  Ridley, 
March  »th,  1818;  /6t<i.,901. 

^  Petitions  of  Benbow,  Drummond,  Bagguley,  Leach,  Scholes,  Ogxlen, 
and  others.  —  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxvii.  438, 441,  453,  461,  519. 

<  March  9th,  1818;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ut  Ser.,  xxxvii.  891. 

*  Lords*  Rep.  on  State  of  the  Nation.  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxxvii.  571. 
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the  pri^iier3  had  been  deprived  of  liberty  for  a  single  hour, 
CD  the  evidence  of  informers  alone,  which  was  never  acted 
on,  unless  corroborated  by  other  undoubted  testimony.* 

Indemnity  was  granted  for  the  past :  but  the  discussions 
which  it  provoked,  disclosed,  more  forcibly  than  Hiib«M 
ever,  the  hazard  of  permitting  the  even  course  of  SSS*"'^*'* 
the  law  to  be  interrupted.     They  were  not  with-  '^•p^'*^*' 
out  their  warning.  Even  Lord  Sidmouth  was  afterwards  satis* 
fied  with  the  rigorous  provisions  of  the  Six  Acts ;  and,  while 
stifling  public  discussion,  did  not  venture  to  propose  another 
forfeiture  of  personal  liberty.     And  happily,  since  his  time, 
ministers,  animated  by  a  higher  spirit  of  statesmanship,  have 
known  how  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  law,  in  England, 
without  the  aid  of  abnormal  powers. 

In  Ireland,  a  less  settled  state  of  society,  —  agrarian  out- 
rages, —  feuds  envenomed  by  many  deeds  of  blood,  smnMosioii 
—  and  dangerous  conspiracies,  have  too  often  called  ^]^^ir!u» 
for  sacrifices  of  liberty.  Before  the  Union,  a*^^^**"<*- 
bloody  rebellion  demanded  this  security ;  and  since  that 
period,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been  suspended  on 
no  less  than  six  occasions.*  The  last  Suspension  Act,  in 
1848,  was  rendered  necessary  by  an  imminent  rebellion, 
openly  organized  and  threatened :  when  the  people  were  arm- 
ing, and  their  leaders  inciting  them  to  massacre  and  plunder.* 
Other  measures  in  restraint  of  crime  and  outrage  have  also 
pressed  upon  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  Irish  people. 
But  let  us  hope  that  the  rapid  advancement  of  that  country 
in  wealth  and  industry,  in  enlightenment  and  social  improve- 
ment)  may  henceforth  entitle  its  spirited  and  generous  people 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  confidence  as  their  English 
neighbors. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  anomaly  in  our  laws,  —  the  most 

1  Feb.  17th,  1818,  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxzvii.  499,  881,  953,  &c 
*  It  was  suspended  in  1800,  at  the  very  time  of  the  Union;  ih>m  180S 
UU  1805;  from  1807  till  1810;  in  1814;  and  from  1832  tiU  1824 
«  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  c  696-755. 
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signal  exception  to  personal  freedom,  —  is  to  be  found  in  the 
impnw-  custom  of  impressment  for  the  land  and  sea  ser 
ment.  yj^^^     There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  freedom 

in  a  conscription  or  forced  levy  of  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  submitted  to,  in  the  freest  republic,  like 
the  payment  of  taxes.  The  services  of  every  subject  may 
be  required,  in  such  form  as  the  state  determines.  But  im- 
pressment is  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  seizure  of  individ- 
uals from  among  the  general  body  of  citizens.  It  differs 
from  conscription,  as  a  pai*ticular  confiscation  differs  from  a 
general  tax. 

The  impressment  of  soldiers  for  the  wars  was  formerly 

exercised  as  part  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  but 
DieDtforthe   among  the  services   rendered  to  liberty  by  the 

Long  Parliament,  in  its  earlier  councils,  this  cus- 
tom was  condemned,  **  except  in  case  of  necessity  of  the  sud- 
den coming  in  of  strange  enemies  into  the  kingdom,  or  ex- 
cept" in  the  case  of  persons  "otherwise  bound  by  the  tenure 
of  their  lands  or  possessions."  *  The  prerogative  was  dis- 
continued :  but  during  the  exigencies  of  war,  the  temptation 
of  impressment  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  Parliament. 
The  class  on  whom  it  fell,  however,  found  little  sympathy 
from  society.  They  were  rogues  and  vagabonds,  who  were 
held  to  be  better  employed  in  defence  of  their  country,  than 
in  plunder  and  mendicancy.*  During  the  American  war, 
impressment  was  permitted  in  the  case  of  all  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons,  not  following  any  lawful  trade  or  having 
some  substance  sufficient  for  their  maintenance.*  Such  men 
were  seized  upon,  without  compunction,  and  hurried  to  the 
war.  It  was  a  dangerous  license,  repugnant  to  the  free  spirit 
of  our  laws ;  and,  in  later  times,  the  state  has  trusted  to 
bounties  and  the  recruiting  sergeant,  and  not  to  impressment, 
•—  for  strengthening  its  land  forces. 

1  16  Charles  I.  c  28. 

«  Pari.  Hist.,  xv.  647. 

>  19  Goo.  III.  c  10;  Pari.  Hist,  xz.  114. 
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But  lor  manning  the  navy  in  time  of  war,  the  impress- 
ment  of  seamen  has  been  recognized  by  the  com-  , 
mon  law  and  by  many  statutes.^  The  hardships  ment  ibr  th« 
and  cruelties  of  the  system  were  notorious.*  No 
violation  of  natural  liberty  could  be  more  gross.  Free  men 
were  forced  into  a  painful  and  dangerous  service,  not  only 
against  their  will,  but  oflen  by  fraud  and  violence.  Entrap- 
ped in  taverns,  or  torn  from  their  homes  by  armed  press- 
gangs,  in  the  dead  of  night,  they  were  hurried  on  board 
ship,  to  die  of  wounds  or  pestilence.  Impressment  was  re- 
stricted by  law  to  seamen,  who,  being  most  needed  for  the 
fleet,  chiefly  suffered  from  the  violence  of  the  press-gangs. 
They  were  taken  on  the  coast,  or  seized  on  board  merchant- 
ships,  like  criminals  :  ships  at  sea  were  rifled  of  their  crews, 
and  left  without  sufficient  hands  to  take  them  safely  into  port 
Nay,  we  even  find  soldiers  employed  to  assist  the  press- 
gangs  :  villages  invested  by  a  regular  force :  sentries  stand- 
ing with  fixed  bayonets;  and  churches  surrounded,  during 
divine  service,  to  seize  seamen  for  the  fleet.* 

The  lawless  press-gangs  were  no  respecters  of  persons. 
In  vain  did  apprentices  and  landsmen  claim  ex-  Press-gangs, 
emption.  They  were  skulking  sailors  in  disguise,  or  would 
make  good  seamen  at  the  first  scent  of  salt-water;  and 
were  carried  off*  to  the  sea  ports.  Press-gangs  were  the 
terror  of  citizens  and  apprentices  in  London,  of  laborers  in 
villages,  and  of  artisans  in  the  remotest  inland  towns. 
Their  approach  was  dreaded  like  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  To  escape  their  swoop,  men  forsook  their  trades 
and  families  and  fled,  —  or  armed  themselves  for  resistance. 
Their  deeds  have  been  recounted  in  history,  in  fiction,  and 
in  song.  Outrages  were  of  course  deplored ;  but  the  navy 
was  the  pride  of  England,  and  every  one  agreed  that  it  must 

1  Sir  M.  Fo6ter*8  Rep.,  154;  Stat.  2  Rich,  lie  4 ;  2  &  3  Phil.,  and  Mary 
c  16,  &c.;  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c  24;  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  334;  Black- 
ftime,  i.  426  (Kerr);  Stephen*!  Comm.,  iL  676;  Pari.  Uist.,  vi  618. 

a  Pari.  Hist.,  xv.  644,  xix.  81,  &c 

>  Dec.  2d,  1755, 1'arl.  Uiat,  xv.  549. 
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be  recruited.  In  vain  were  other  meani^  suggested  for  man- 
ning the  fleet,  —  higher  wages,  limited  service,  and  increased 
pensions.  Such  schemes  were  doubtful  expedients :  the  navy 
could  not  be  hazarded :  press-gangs  must  still  go  forth  and 
execute  their  rough  commission,  or  England  would  be  lo.<t 
And  so  impressment  prospered.^ 

So  constant  were  the  draughts  of  seamen  for  the  American 
war,  that  in  1779  the  customary  exemptions  from 
t\v  Act,  impressment  were  withdrawn.  Men  following 
callings  under  the  protection  of  various  statutes 
were  suddenly  kidnapped,  by  the  authority  of  Parliamenr, 
and  sent  to  the  fleet ;  and  this  invasion  of  their  rights  was 
efiected  in  the  ruflianly  spirit  of  the  press-gang.  A  bill  pro- 
posed hite  at  night,  in  a  thin  house,  and  without  notice,  — 
avowedly  in  order  to  surprise  its  victims,  —  was  made  rettx>- 
spective  in  its  operation.  Even  before  it  was  proposed  to 
Parliament,  orders  had  been  given  for  a  vigorous  impress- 
ment, without  any  regard  to  the  existing  law.  Every  illegal 
act  was  to  be  made  lawful ;  and  men  who  had  been  seized 
in  violation  of  statutes,  were  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
Enlistment  *  ^rit  of  haheos  corpus.^  Early  in  the  next  ex- 
Act,  1796.  hausting  war,  the  state,  unable  to  spare  its  rogues 
and  vagabonds  for  the  army,  allowed  them  to  be  impressed, 
with  smugglers  and  others  of  doubtful  means  and  industry, 
for  the  service  of  the  fleet.  The  select  body  of  electoi-s 
were  exempt;  but  all  other  men  out  of  work  were  lawful 
prize.  Their  service  was  without  limit:  they  might  be 
slaves  for  life.* 

Throughout  the  war,  these  sacrifices  of  liberty  were  ex- 

1  See  debate  on  Mr.  Luttreirs  motion,  March  11th,  1777;  Pari.  Hist., 
xix.  81.  On  the  22d  Nov.,  1770,  Lord  Chatham  said:—*'!  am  myself 
clearly  convmced,  and  I  believe  every  man  who  knows  anything  of  the 
English  navy  will  acknowledge,  that,  without  impressing,  it  is  impossible 
to  equip  a  respectable  fleet  within  the  time  in  which  such  armaments  are 
usually  wanted.'*  — /'ari.  Hist,,  xvi.  1101. 

s  June  23d,  1779.  Speech  of  the  attorney-general  Wedderbum;  Pail 
Hist.,  XX.  962;  29  Geo.  ill.  c  76. 

s  95  Geo.  HI.  c  84. 
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art4^  for  the  public  safety.     But  when  the  land  was  once 
more   blessed  with   peace,  it  was   asked  if  they 

,  Bnltotmoit 

would  be  endured  again.  The  evils  of  impress- niDoe  Um 
raent  were  repeatedly  di^ussed  in  Parliament,  and  **"***' 
schemes  of  voluntary  enlistment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume ' 
and  otliers.*  Ministers  and  Parliament  were  no  less  alive 
to  the  dangerous  principle<4  on  which  recruiting  for  the  navy 
had  hitherto  been  conducted ;  and  devised  new  expedients 
more  consistent  with  the  national  defences  of  a  free  country. 
Higher  wages,  larger  bounties,  shorter  periods  of  service, 
and  a  reserve  volunteer  force,*  —  such  have  been  the  means 
by  which  the  navy  has  been  at  once  strengthened  and  pop- 
Mlarized.  During  the  Russian  war  great  fleets  were  manned 
for  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  by  volunteers.  Im- 
pressment,—  not  yet  formally  renounced  by  law,  —  has  been 
condemned  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country ;  ^  and 
we  may  hope  that  modern  statesmanship  has,  at  length,  pro- 
vided for  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  by  measures  consistent 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  personal  liberty  of  British  subjects  has  further  suf- 
fered from  rigors  and  abuses  of  the  law.  The  su-  Revenue 
pervision  necessary  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  —  ^'■* 
and  especially  of  the  excise,  —  has  been  frequently  observed 
upon,  as  a  restraint  upon  the  natural  freedom  of  the  subject 
The  visits  of  revenue  officers  throughout  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  the  summary  procedure  by  which  penalties  are 
enforced,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  informers,  have 

I  Jane  10th,  1824;  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xi.  1171;  June  9tb,  1825;  Jbid, 
Stiii.  1097. 

<  Mr.  Buckingham,  Aug.  15th,  1833;  March  4th,  1834;  Hans.  Deb.,  8d 
Ser,  xz.  691;  xxi.  1061;  Earl  of  Durham,  March  3d,  1834;  Jbid,^  xxi. 
992;  Capt  Harris,  May  23d,  1850;  Jbid,,  cxi.  279 

•  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  24;  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xxvi.  1120;  xdi.  10,  729; 
16  &  17  Vict.  c.  69;  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  18. 

4  The  able  commission  on  manning  the  navy,  in  1859,  reported  **th« 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  shows  that  the  sys- 
tem of  naval  impressment,  as  practised  iu  former  wars,  could  not  now  b* 
•04  oessfully  enforced.**  —  p.  xi. 
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been  among  the  most  popular  arguments  against  duties  of 
excise.*  The  repeal  of  many  of  these  duties,  under  an 
improved  fiscal  policy,  has  contributed  as  well  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  as  to  their  material  welfare. 

But  restraints  and  vexations  were  not  the  worst  incidents  of 
Crown  ^'^®  revenue  laws.     An  onerous  and  complicated 

dsbton.  system  of  taxation  involved  numerous  breaches 
of  the  law.  Many  were  punished  with  fines,  whichj  if  not 
paid,  were  followed  by  imprisonment  Jt  was  right  that  the 
law  should  be  vindicated ;  but  while  other  offences  escaped 
with  limited  terms  of  imprisonment,  the  luckless  debtors  of 
the  crown,  if  too  poor  to  pay  their  fees  and  costs,  might  suffer 
imprisonment  for  life.*  Even  when  the  legislature  at  length 
took  pity  upon  other  debtors,  this  class  of  prisoners  were 
excepted  from  its  merciful  care.*  But  they  have  since 
shared  in  the  milder  policy  of  our  laws ;  and  have  received 
ample  indulgence  from  the  Treasury  and  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.* 

While  Parliament  continued  to  wield  its  power  of  commit- 
vindictiTe  ^^^^  capriciously  and  vindictively,  —  not  in  vindi- 
exerc5«eof  cation  of  its  own  just  authority,  but  for  the  punish- 
Parliament,    mcnt  of  libels,  and  other  oflTences  cognizable  by  the 

another  en-      ,  .  1,1  11 

croachmenfc  law,  —  It  was  Scarcely  less  dangerous  than  those 
apon  7-  jij-bitrary  acts  of  prerogative  which  the  law  had 
already  condemned,  as  repugnant  to  liberty.  Its  abuses, 
however,  survived  but  for  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.' 

1  Adam  Smith,  speaking  of  "  the  frequent  visits  and  odious  examination 
of  the  tax-gatherers,'*  says:  —  "  Dealers  have  no  respite  from  the  continual 
visits  and  examination  of  the  excise  othcers.'*  —  Book  V.  c.  2.  —  Black- 
tone  says:  —  **  The  rigor,  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  excise  laws,  seem 
Aardly  compatible  with  the  temper  of  a  free  nation.** —  Comm,^  i.  308 
(Kerr's  ed.). 

a  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  viii.  808. 

8  53  Geo.  III.  c.  102,  ^  51. 

4  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  67,  ^  74;  1  &  2  Vict  c  110,  §§  103, 104. 

0  Supray  Chap.  YII.;  and  see  Towusend*t  Mem.  of  the  House  of  Ccoi* 
mons,  pamm. 
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But  another  power,  of  like  character,  continued  to  impose 
-—and  still  occasionally  permits  —  the  most  cruel 

1  1..  A  <.  .       Commit. 

restramts  upon  personal  liberty.  A  court  of  equity  meDts  lor 
can  only  enforce  obedience  to  its  authority  by  ^^  ^ 
imprisonment.  If  obedience  be  refused,  commitment  for 
contempt  must  follow.  The  authority  of  the  court  would 
otherwise  be  defied,  and  its  jurisdiction  rendered  nugatory. 
But  out  of  this  necessary  judicial  process  grew  up  gross 
abuses  and  oppression.  Ordinary  offences  are  purged  by 
certain  terms  of  imprisonment ;  men  suffer  punishment  and 
are  free  again.  And,  on  this  principle,  persons  committed 
fur  disrespect  or  other  contempt  to  the  court  itself  were 
released  after  a  reasonable  time,  upon  their  apology  and  sub- 
mission.^ But  no  such  mercy  was  shown  to  those  who  failed 
to  obey  the  deci*ees  of  the  court  in  any  suit  Their  impris- 
onment was  indefinite,  if  not  perpetuaL  Their  contempt  was 
only  to  be  purged  by  obedience,  —  perhaps  wholly  beyond 
their  power.  For  such  prisoners,  there  was  no  relief  but 
death.  Some  persisted  in  their  contempt  from  obstinacy, 
sullenness,  and  litigious  hate ;  but  many  suffered  for  no 
offence  but  ignorance  and  poverty.  Humble  suitors,  dragged 
into  court  by  richer  litigants,  were  sometimes  too  poor  to 
obtain  professional  advice,  or  even  to  procure  copies  of  the 
bills  filed  against  them.  Lord  Eldon  himself,  to  his  honor 
be  it  said,  had  charitably  assisted  such  men  to  put  in  answers 
in  his  own  court^  Others,  again,  unable  to  pay  money  and 
costs  decreed  against  them,  suffered  imprisonment  for  life. 
This  latter  class,  however,  at  length  became  entitled  to 
relief  as  insolvent  debtors.*  But  the  complaints  of  other 
w^retched  men,  to  whom  the  law  brought  no  relief,  were  often 
heard.  In  1817,  Mr.  Bennet,  in  presenting  a  petition  from 
one  of  these   prisoners,   thus   stated   his  own   experience : 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  viii.  808. 
«  Jbid.,  xiv.  1178. 

s  49  Geo.  IIL  c  6.    53  Geo.  III.  c.  103,  {  47;  IUds.  Deb.,  9d  Ser.,  xir 
il7S. 
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•*  Last  year,"  he  said,  "  Thomas  Williams  had  been  in  con- 
finement for  thirty-one  years  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  had  visited  him  in  his  wretched  house  of 
bondage,  where  he  had  found  him  sinking  under  all  the 
miseries  that  can  afilict  humanity,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  died.  At  this  time,"  he  added,  "  there  were  in  the  same 
prison  with  the  petitioner,  a  woman  who  had  been  in  confine- 
ment twenty-eight  years,  and  two  other  persons  who  had 
been  there  seventeen  years."  *  In  the  next  year,  Mr.  Rennet 
AprU22d,  presented  another  petition  from  prisoners  confined 
1818.  for  contempt  of  court,  complaining  that  nothing 

had  been  done  to  relieve  them,  though  they  had  followed  all 
the  instructions  of  their  lawyers.  The  petitioners  had  wit* 
nessed  the  death  of  six  persons,  in  the  same  condition  as 
themselves,  one  of  whom  had  been  confined  four,  another 
eighteen,  and  another  thirty -four  years.* 

In  1820,  Lord  Althorp  presented  another  petition ;  and 
Aug.aist,  among  the  petitioners  was  a  woman,  eighty-one 
^^  years  old,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  thirty-one 

years.*  In  the  eight  years  preceding  1820,  twenty  prisoners 
had  died  while  under  confinement  for  contempt,  some  of 
whom  had  been  in  prison  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.* 
Even  so  late  as  1856,  Lord  St.  Leonards  presented  a  peti- 
tion, complaining  of  continued  hardships  upon  prisoners  for 
contempt ;  and  a  statement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  revealed 
the  difficulty  and  painfulness  of  such  cases.  **  A  man  who 
had  been  confined  in  the  early  days  of  Lord  Eldon's  Chan- 
cellorship for  refusing  to  disclose  certain  facts,  remained  in 
prison,  obstinately  declining  to  make  any  statement  upon  the 
subject,  until  his  death  a  few  months  ago."  * 

1  6th  May,  1817;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxvi.  168.  Mr.  Bennet  had 
made  a  stHtenient  on  the  same  subject  in  1816 ;  JbUi.y  xxxiv.  1009. 

2  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxviii.  284. 
«  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  i.  693. 

*  yAirf.,  xiv.  1178;  Mr.  Hume's  Return,  Pari.  Paper,  1820  (302). 

s  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cxHi.  1670.  In  another  recent  case,  a  Ind  was 
committed  for  refusing  to  discontinue  his  addresses  to  a  ward  of  the  oourt, 
and  died  in  prison. 
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Doubtless  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  has 
caused  this  extraordinary  rigor  in  the  punishment  of  con- 
tempts ;  but  justice  and  a  respect  for  personal  liberty  alike 
require  tliat  punishment  should  be  meted  out  according  to 
the  gravity  of  the  offence.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
upholds  its  dignity  by  commitments  for  a  fixed  period ;  and 
may  not  the  Court  of  Chancery  be  content  with  the  like 
punishment  for  disobedience,  however  gross  and  culpable  ? 

Every  restraint  on  public  liberty  hitherto  noticed  has 
been  permitted   either  to  the   executive   govern-  Amst  on 

...  «      ,  ^  Me«ne  Pro- 

roent,  in  the  mterests  of  the  state,  or  to  courts  eeas. 
of  justice,  in  the  exercise  of  a  necessary  jurisdiction.  In- 
dividual rights  have  been  held  subordinate  to  the  public 
good ;  and  on  tliat  ground,  even  questionable  practices  ad- 
mitted of  justification.  But  the  law  further  permitted,  and 
society  long  tolerated,  the  most  grievous  and  wanton  restraints, 
imposed  by  one  subject  upon  another,  for  which  no  such  jus- 
tification is  to  be  found.  The  law  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  was  a  scandal  to  a  civil- 
ized country.  For  the  smallest  claim,  any  man  was  liable  to 
be  arrested,  on  mesne  process,  before  legal  proof  of  the  debt. 
He  might  be  torn  from  his  family,  like  a  malefactor,  —  at 
any  time  of  day  or  night,  —  and  detained  until  bail  was 
given  ;  and  in  default  of  bail,  imprisoned  until  the  debt  was 
paid.  Many  of  these  arrests  were  wanton  and  vexatious ; 
and  wnts  were  issued  with  a  facility  and  looseness  which 
placed  the  liberty  of  every  man  —  suddenly  and  without  no- 
tice —  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  claimed  payment  of  a 
debt.  A  debtor,  however  honest  and  solvent,  was  liable  to 
arrest  The  demand  might  even  be  false  and  fraudulent : 
but  the  pretended  creditor,  on  making  oath  of  the  debt,  was 
armed  with  this  terrible  process  of  the  law.*  The  wretched 
defendant  might  lie  in  prison  for  several  months  before  his 
cause  was  heard  ;  when,  even  if  the  action  was  discontinued 

1  An  executor  might  even  obtain  an  arrest  on  swearing  to  liifi  belief  of  a 
debu    Report,  1792,  Ck>m.  Journ  ,  xlvii.  640. 
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or  the  debt  disproved,  he  could  not  obtain  his  discharoe 
without  further  proceedings,  often  too  costly  for  a  poor 
debtor,  already  deprived  of  his  liveliliood  by  imprison- 
ment. No  longer  even  a  debtor,  —  he  could  not  shake  off 
his  bonds. 

Slowly  and  with  reluctance  did  Parliament  address  itself 
to  the  correction  of  this  monstrous  abuse.  In  the  reign  of 
George  I.  arrests  on  mesne  process,  issuing  out  of  the  supo- 
ior  courts,  were  limited  to  sums  exceeding  lOL  ;^  but  it  waa 
not  until  1779,  that  the  same  limit  was  imposed  on  the  pro- 
cess of  inferior  jurisdictions.*  This  sum  was  afterwards 
raised  to  15/1,  and  in  1827  to  20L  In  that  year,  1100  per- 
sons were  confined,  in  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis  alone,  on 
mesne  process.* 

The  total  abolition  of  arrests  on  mesne  process  was  fre- 
quently advocated,  but  it  was  not  until  1838  that  it  was  at 
length  accomplished.  Provision  was  made  for  securing  ab- 
sconding debtors ;  but  the  old  process  for  the  recovery  of 
debt  in  ordinary  cases,  which  had  wrought  so  many  acts  of 
oppression,  was  abolished.  While  this  vindictive  remedy 
was  denied,  the  debtor's  lands  were,  for  the  first  time,  allowed 
to  be  taken  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt ;  ^  and  extended  facilities 
were  afterwards  afforded  for  the  recovery  of  small  claims,  by 
the  establishment  of  county  courts.* 

The  law  of  arrest  was  reckless  of  liberty :  the  law  of  exe- 
impriaon-  cutiou  for  debt  was  one  of  savage  barbarity.  A 
ment  for  debt,  creditor  is  entitled  to  every  protection  and  »*emedy, 
which  the  law  can  reasonably  give.  All  the  debtor's  prop- 
erty should  be  his;  and  frauds  by  which  he  has  l>een 
wronged  should  be  punished  as  criminal.  But  the  remedies 
of    English    law   against  the    property   of   a   debtor  were 

1  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29. 

2  19  Geo.  III.  c.  70. 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  zvii.  386.    The  number  in  Ergland  imcmnttd  it 
8662. 
4  1  &  2  Vict  c.  110. 
ft  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95. 
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iitningely  inadequate,  —  its  main  security  being  the  body  of 
the  debtor.  This  became  the  property  of  the  creditor,  until 
the  debt  was  paid.  The  ancients  allowed  a  creditor  to  seize 
his  debtor  and  hold  him  in  slavery.  It  was  a  cruel  practice, 
condemned  by  the  most  enlightened  lawgivers;*  but  it  was 
more  rational  and  humane  than  the  law  of  England.  By 
servitude  a  man  might  work  out  his  debt:  by  imprison- 
ment, restitution  was  made  impossible.  A  man  was  torn 
from  his  trade  and  industry,  and  buried  in  a  dungeon :  the 
debtor  perished,  but  the  creditor  was  unpaid.  The  penalty 
of  an  unpaid  debt,  however  small,  was  imprisonment  for  life. 
A  trader  within  the  operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws  might 
obtain  his  discharge,  on  giving  up  all  his  property ;  but  for 
an  insolvent  debtor,  there  was  no  possibility  of  relief,  but 
charity  or  the  rare  indulgence  of  his  creditor.  His  body  be- 
ing the  property  of  his  creditor,  the  law  could  not  interfere. 
He  might  become  insane,  or  dangerously  sick :  but  the  court 
was  unable  to  give  him  liberty.  We  read  with  horror  of  a 
woman  dying  in  the  Devon  County  Jail,  after  an  impris- 
onment of  forty-five  years,  for  a  debt  of  19/1* 

While  the  law  thus  trifled  with  the  liberty  of  debtors,  it 
took  no  thought  of  their  wretched  fate,  after  the  Debtors' 
prison-door  had  closed  upon  them.  The  traditions  p*^~°»- 
of  the  debtors'  prison  are  but  too  familiar  to  us  all.  The 
horrors  of  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea  were  laid  bare  in  1729. 
The  poor  debtors  were  found  crowded  together  on  the  "  com- 
mon side,**  —  covered  with  filth  and  vermin,  and  suffered  to 
die,  without  pity,  of  hunger  and  jail-fever.  Nor  did  they 
Bufier  from  neglect  alone.  They  had  committed  no  crime : 
yet  were  they  at  the  -mercy  of  brutal  jailers,  who  loaded 
them  with  irons,  and   racked  them  with  tortures.*     No  at- 

1  Solon  renoanced  it,  finding  examples  amongst  the  Eg^'ptians.  —  Plu- 
lorcA'a  Life  of  Solon;  Diod.  Sic.,  lib.  i.  part  2,  ch.  8;  Monte$quieu^  livr. 
zii.  ch.  21.  It  was  abolished  in  Rome,  a.  r.  428,  when  the  true  principle 
was  thus  defined:  — "  Bona  debitoris,  non  corpus  obnoxium  esset.**  —  i^tjf, 
lib.  8;  MontesquUuj  livr.  xx.  ch.  14. 

a  Rep.  cf  1792,  Com.  Journ.,  xlvii.  647. 

8  Com.  Joum.,  xxi.  274,  376,  513 
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tempt  was  made  to  distinguish  the  fraudulent  fVom  the  unfor- 
tunate debtor.  The  rich  rogue  —  able,  but  unwilling  to  paj 
his  debts  —  might  riot  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  while  his 
poor,  unlucky  fellow-prisoner  was  left  to  stanre  and  rot  on  the 
"  common  side."  * 

The  worst  iniquities  of  prison-life  were  abated  by  the 
active  benevolence  of  John  Howard ;  and  poor  debtors  found 
some  protection,  in  common  with  felons,  from  the  brutality 
of  jailers.  But  otherwise  their  sufferings  were  without 
mitigation.  The  law  had  made  no  provision  for  supplying 
indigent  prisoners  with  necessary  food,  bedclothes,  or  other 
covering;*  and  it  was  proved,  in  1792,  that  many  died  of 
actual  want,  being  without  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.* 

The  first  systematic  relief  was  given  to  insolvent  debtors 
The  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Thatched  House  So* 

hooi***^  ciety,  in  1772.  In  twenty  years  this  noble  body 
dety,  1773.  released  from  prison  12,590  honest  and  unfortunate 
debtors ;  and  so  trifling  were  the  debts  for  which  these  pris* 
oners  had  suffered  confinement,  that  their  freedom  was  ob- 
tained at  an  expense  of  forty-five  shillings  a  head.  Many 
were  discharged  merely  on  payment  of  the  jail-fees,  for  which 
alone  they  were  detained  in  prison :  others  on  payment  of 
costs,  the  original  debts  having  long  since  been  discharged.^ 

The  monstrous  evils  and  abuses  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
Exponu*  *"^  ^^^  sufferings  of  prisoners,  were  fully  exposed 
?I»j>"»y  in  an  able  report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  drawn 
1816.  by  Mr.  Grey  in  1792.*     But  for  several  years 

1  Rep.  1792,  Com.  Journ.,  zlvii.  653;  Vlcmr  of  Wakefield,  ch.  zzv. 
xxviii. 

^  Report,  1792«  Com.  Journ.,  xlvii.  641.  The  only  exception  was  un<1er 
the  act  32  Geo.  II.  c.  28,  of  very  partial  operation,  under  which  the  detain- 
111^  creditor  was  forced  to  allow  the  debtor  4d.  a  day;  and  such  was  the 
cold  cTuelty  of  creditors,  that  many  a  debtor  confined  for  sums  under  20$. 
waa  detained  at  their  expense,  which  soon  exceeded  the  amount  ol  th« 
debt.  —  Jbki.,  644,  660.  This  allowance  wai  raised  to  3«.  Sd  a  weak  by  9f 
Geo.  III.  c  86. 

«  /bid,,  651. 

*  Report,  1792,  Com.  Jonm.,  xlvii.  648. 

^  Com.  Juurii..  xlvii.  640. 
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tnese  evils  received  little  correction.  In  1815  the  prisons 
were  still  overcrowded,  and  their  wretched  inmates  left  with* 
out  allowance  of  food,  fuel,  bedding,  or  medical  attendance. 
Complaints  were  still  heard  of  their  periishing  of  cold  and 
hunger.* 

Special  acts  had  been  passed,  from  time  to  time,  since  tht* 
reign  of  Anne,'  for  the  relief  of  insolvents ;  but ,     , 
they  were  of  temporary  and   partial   operation.  Dabtow' 
Overcrowded  prisons  had  been  sometimes  thinned : 
but  the  rigors  and  abuses  of  the  laws  affecting  debtors  were 
unchanged ;  and  thousands  of  insolvents  still  languished  in 
prison.     In  1760.  a  remedial  measure  of  nK>re  general  oper 
ation,  was  passed :  but  was  soon  afterwards  repealed.*     Pro* 
vision  was  also  made  for  the  release  of  poor  debtors  in  certain 
cases  :^  but  it  was  not  until  1813  that  insolvents  were  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court,  and  entitled  to  seek  their 
di.scharge  on  rendering  a  true  account  of  all  their  debts  and 
property.*     A  distinction  was  at  length  recognized  between 
povei*ty  and  crime.     This  great  remedial  law  restored  liberty 
to  crowds  of  wretched  debtors.     In  the  next  thirteen  years 
upwards  of  50,000  were  set  free.*     Thirty  years  j^^^^^^ 
later,  its  beneficent    principles  were  further  ex- a"»ofr«iuf 
tended,  when  debtors  were  not  only  released  from 
confinement,  but  able  to  claim  protection  to  their  liberty,  on 
giving  up  all  their  goods.^     And  at  length,  in  1861,  the  law 
attained  its  fullest  development :  when  fraudulent  debt  was 
dealt  with  as  a  crime,  and  imprisonment  of  common  debtors 


1  7th  March,  1815,  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  zxx.  39;  Commons'  Report  on 
King's  Bench,  Fleet,  and  MarsbaUea  Prisons,  1815.  The  King*8  Bench, 
calculated  to  hold  220  prisoners,  had  600;  the  Fleet,  estimated  to  hold  900. 
had  769. 

s  1  Anne,  st  i.  c.  25. 

«  1  Geo.  m.  c.  17;  Adolph.  Hist ,  i.  17,  n. 

•  32  Geo.  II.  c.  28.    33  Geo.  III.  c  6. 

•  53  Geo.  TIL  c.  102;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxvi.  301,  &c 

•  Mr.  Hume's  Return,  1827  (430). 

1  Protection  Acts,  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  96;  7  &  8  VicL  c  9ft. 
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was  repudiated.*  Nor  did  the  enlightened  charity  of  the 
legislature  rest  here.  Debtors  already  in  confinement  were 
not  left  to  seek  ibeir  liberation  :  but  were  set  free  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.*  Some  had  grown  famil- 
iar with  their  prison-walls,  and  having  lost  all  fellowship 
with  the  outer  world,  clung  to  their  miserable  cells  as  to  a 
home.*  They  were  led  forth  gently,  and  restored  to  a  life 
that  had  become  strange  to  them  ;  and  their  untenanted  dun* 
geons  were  condemned  to  destruction. 

The  free  soil  of  England  has,  for  ages,  been  relieved  from 
The  negro  ^^^  reproach  of  slavery.  The  ancient  condition  of 
case,  i«n.  villenage  expired  about  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  *  and  no  other  form  of  slavery  was  rec- 
ognized by  our  laws.  In  the  colonics,  however,  it  was 
legalized  by  statute ;  *  and  it  was  long  before  the  rights  of 
a  colonial  slave,  in  the  mother-country,  were  ascertained. 
Lord  Holt,  indeed,  had  pronounced  an  opinion  tliat,  ^as 
soon  as  a  negro  comes  into  England,  he  becomes  free ;  **  and 
Mr.  Justice  Powell  had  affirmed  that  ^'  the  law  takes  no 
notice  of  a  negro."  •  But  these  just  opinions  were  not  con- 
firmed by  express  adjudication  until  the  celebrated  case 
of  James  Sommersett  in  1771.  This  negro  having  been 
brought  to  England  by  his  owner,  Mr.  Stewart,  left  that  gen- 
tleman's service,  and  refused  to  return  to  it.  Mr.  Stewart 
had  him  seized  and  placed  in  irons  on  board  a  ship  then 
lying  in  the  Thames  and  about  to  sail  for  Jamaica,  —  where 
he  intended  to  sell  his  mutinous  slave.  But  while  the  negro 
was  still  lying  on  board,  he  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  by  habeas  corpus.    The  question  was  now  fully 

1  Bankruptcy  Act,  24  &  25  Vict,  c  134,  §  221. 
s  Ibid.,  §  98-12. 

s  In  January,  1862,  John  Miller  was  removed  iVom  the  Queeii*8  Bench 
Prison*  having  been  there  since  1814.  —  Times,  Jan.  23d,  1862. 

•  Noy.  27.  IIargrave>  Argument  in  Negro  Case,  Su  Tr.,  xx.  40; 
Smith's  Commonwealth,  book  2,  ch.  10;  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  2d 
6d.,  p.  232. 

•  10  Will.  111.  c.  26;  6  Geo.  II.  c.  7;  82  Geo.  II.  c.  81. 

•  Smith  V,  Browne  and  Cowper,  2  Salk.  666. 
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discussed,  more  particularlj  in  a  most  learned  and  able  argu- 
ment by  Mr.  Hargrave;  and  at  length,  in  June,  1772,  Lord 
Mansfield  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  slavery 
in  England  was  illegal,  and  that  the  negro  must  be  se 
free.* 

It  was  a  righteous  judgment :  but  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
extravagant  commendation  bestowed  upon  it  at  that  time 
and  since.  This  boasted  law,  as  declared  by  Lord  Mans* 
field,  was  already  recognized  in  France,  Holland,  and  soma 
other  European  countries ;  and  as  yet  England  had  shown 
no  symptoms  of  compassion  for  the  negro  beyond  her  own 
shores.* 

In  Scotland,  negro  slaves  continued  to  be  sold  as  chattelsi 
until  late  in  the  last  century.*  It  was  not  until  Kegrow  in 
1 756,  that  the  lawfulness  of  negro  slavery  was  8«<''»*»«>*- 
questioned.  In  that  year,  however,  a  negro  who  Lad  been 
brought  to  Scotland,  claimed  his  liberty  of  his  master,  Rob' 
ert  Sheddan,  who  had  put  him  on  board  ship  to  return  to 
Virginia.  But  before  his  claim  could  be  decided,  the  poor 
negro  died.^  But  for  this  sad  incident,  a  Scotch  court  would 
first  have  had  the  credit  of  setting  the  negro  free  on  British 
?oil  Four  years  after  the  case  of  Sommersett,  the  law  of 
Scotland  was  settled.  Mr.  Wedderburn  had  brought  with 
him  to  Scotland,  as  his  personal  servant,  a  negro  named 
Knight,  wIk)  continued  several  years  in  his  service,  and 
married  in  that  country.  But,  at  length,  he  claimed  his 
freedom.  The  sheriff,  being  appealed  to,  held  **  that  the 
state  of  slavery  is  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom." The  case  being  brought  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
it  was  adjudged  that  the  master  had  no  right  to  the  negro's 

1  Case  of  James  Sommersett.,  St.  Tr.,  xx.  1;  Lofft^s  Rep.,  1. 

*  Hargrave's  Argument,  St  Tr.,  xx.  62. 

*  Chambers*  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  iii.  458.  On  the  2d  Iday, 
1722f  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  an- 
nounclng  that  a  stolen  negro  had  been  found,  who  would  be  sold  to  pi^ 
txpenses,  unless  claimed  within  two  weeks.  —  Jbid. 

4  See  Dictionary  of  Decisions,  tU.  Slave,  iii.  14,515. 
VOL.  II.  18 
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service,  nor  to  send  him  out  of  the  country  without  bis 
consent.* 

The  negro  in  Scotland  was  now  assured  of  freedom :  but, 

startling  as  it  may  sound,  the  slavery  of  native 

•aiurs,  in      Scotchmen  continued   to   be  recognized,  in   that 

ScoUand.  ,  ,      « ,  rrii  i 

country,  to  the  veiy  end  of  last  century,  1  he  col 
Hers  and  salters  were  unquestionably  slaves.  They  were 
bound  to  continue  their  service  during  their  lives,  were  fixed 
to  their  places  of  employment,  and  sold  with  the  works  to 
which  they  belonged.  So  completely  did  the  law  of  Scot- 
land regard  them  as  a  distinct  class,  not  entitled  to  the  same 
liberties  as  their  fellow-subjects,  that  they  were  excepted 
from  the  Scotch  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1701.  Nor  had 
their  slavery  the  excuse  of  being  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
feudal  state  of  villenage,  which  had  expired  before  coal-mines 
were  yet  worked  in  Scotland.  But  being  paid  high  wages, 
and  having  peculiar  skill,  their  employers  had  originally  con- 
trived to  bind  them  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life  ; 
and  such  service  at  length  became  a  recognized  custom.^  In 
1775  their  condition  attracted  the  notice  of  the  legislature, 
and  an  act  was  passed  for  their  relief.'  Its  preamble  stated 
that  "  many  colliers  and  salters  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  and 
bondage  ;  "  and  that  their  emancipation  "  would  remove  the 
reproach  of  allowing  such  a  state  of  servitude  to  exist  in  a 
free  country."  But  so  deeply  rooted  was  this  hateful  custom, 
that  Parliament  did  not  venture  to  condemn  it  as  illegal  It 
was  provided  that  colliers  and  salters  commencing  work  afler 
the  1st  of  July,  1775,  should  not  become  slaves ;  and  that 
those  already  in  a  state  of  slavery  might  obtain  their  free- 
dom in  seven  years,  if  under  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  io 
ten  years,  if  under  thirty-five.  To  avail  themselves  of  this 
enfi-anchisement,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  a 
decree   of  the   Sheriff's  Court;  and   these   poor  ignorant 

.1  See  DictionaiT  of  Decisions,  tit.  Slave,  iii.  p.  14,549. 
>  Forb.  Inst.,  part  1,  b.  2,  t  3;  MacdonaL  Inst.,  i.  63;  Cockbura*8  Menm 
76. 
•  15  Geo.  UI.  c  28. 
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slaves,  g<!nerall7  in  debt  to  their  masters,  were  rarely  in  a 
condition  to  press  their  claims  to  freedom.  Hence  the  act 
was  practically  inoperative.  But  at  length,  in  1799,  their 
freedom  was  absolutely  established.^  The  last  vestige  of 
slavery  was  now  effaced  from  the  soil  of  Britain :  but  not 
until  the  land  had  been  resounding  for  years  with  outcries 
against  the  African  slave-trade.  Seven  yeai*s 
later  that  odious  traific  was  condemned ;  and  at  and  colonial 

•laTory. 

length  colonial  slavery  itself —  so  long  encouraged 
and  protected  by  the  legislature  —  gave  way  before  the  en- 
lightened philanthropy  of  another  generation. 

Next  in  importance  to  personal  freedom  is  immunity  from 
suspicions  and  jealous  observation.  Men  may  be  sptes  and 
without  restraints  upon  their  liberty :  they  may  *****"*«"• 
pass  to  and  fro  at  pleasure :  but  if  their  steps  are  tracked 
by  spies  and  informers,  their  words  noted  down  for  crimina 
tion,  their  associates  watched  as  conspirators,  —  who  shall 
say  that  they  are  free  ?  Nothing  is  more  revolting  to  Eng- 
lishmen than  the  espionage  which  forms  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative system  of  continental  despotisms.  It  haunts  men 
like  an  evil  genius,  chills  their  gayety,  restrains  their  wit, 
casts  a  shadow  over  their  friendships,  and  blights  their  do- 
mestic hearth.  The  freedom  of  a  country  may  be  measured 
by  its  immunity  from  this  baleful  agency.^  Rulers  who  dis- 
trust their  own  people  must  govern  in  a  spirit  of  abso- 
lutism ;  and  suspected  subjects  will  be  ever  sensible  of  their 
bondage. 

Our  own  countrymen  have  been  comparatively  exempt 
from  this  hateful   interference   with  their  moral    gp|,«in 
freedom.     Yet  we  find  many  traces  of  a  system     ^''**- 

1  39  Geo.  III.  c.  56. 

3  Montesquiea  speaks  of  informers  as  *'  un  genre  d*hommes  fUneste.'*  — 
Liv.  vi.  ch.  8.  And  of  spies,  he  says :  —  "  Faut-il  des  espions  dans  la  mo- 
narcliie?  ce  n*est  pas  la  pratique  ordinaire  des  bons  princes.**  —  Liv*  xii. 
ch.  28.  And  again:  —  "  L'espionage  seroit  peut-6tre  tolerable  s'il  pouvait 
§tre  exerc^  par  d'honn^tes-gens ;  maia  Tinfamie  necessaire  de  la  personne 
peut  faire  juger  de  rinfamio  de  la  chose."  —  Ibid, 
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repugnant  to  the  liberal  policy  of  our  laws.  In  1764,  we 
see  spies  following  Wilkes  everywhere,  dogging  his  steps 
like  shadows,  and  reporting  every  movement  of  himself  and 
his  friends  to  the  secretaries  of  state.  Nothing  was  too  in- 
significant for  the  curiosity  of  these  exalted  magistrates. 
Every  visit  he  paid  or  received  throughout  the  day  was 
noted :  the  persons  he  chanced  to  encounter  in  the  streets 
were  not  overlooked  :  it  was  known  where  he  dined,  or  weni 
to  church,  and  at  what  hour  he  returned  home  at  night.^ 

In  the  state  trials  of  1794,  we  discover  spies  and  inform- 
Spies  in  1794.  ers  in  the  witness-box,  who  had  been  active  mem- 
bers of  political  societies,  sharing  their  councils,  and  encour- 
aging, if  not  prompting,  their  criminal  extravagance.*  And 
throughout  that  period  of  dread  and  suspicion,  society  was 
everywhere  infested  with  espionage.' 

Again,  in  1817,  government  spies  were  deeply  compro- 
Id1817.  mised  in  the  turbulence  and  sedition  of  that 
period.  Castle,  a  spy  of  infamous  character,  having 
uttered  the  most  seditious  language  and  incited  the  people 
to  arm,  proved  in  the  witness-box  the  very  crimes  he  had 
himself  prompted  and  encouraged.^  Another  spy,  named 
Oliver,  proceeded  into  the  disturbed  districts,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  London  delegate,  and  remained  for  many  weeks 
amongst  the  deluded  operatives,  everywhere  instigating  them 
to  rise  and  arm.  He  encouraged  them  with  hopes  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  rising,  they  would  be  assisted  by  150,000  men 
in  the  metropolis ;  and  thrusting  himself  into  their  society, 
he  concealed  the  craft  of  the  spy  under  the  disguise  of  a 
traitorous  conspirator.*     Before  he  undertook  this  shameful 

^  Grenville  Papere,  it  155. 

2  St.  Tr.,  xxiv.  722,  800.  806. 

«  Svpra^  p.  U3;  Wilberforce*8  Life,  iv.  869;  Cartwright's  Life,  i.  209; 
Curriers  Life,  i.  172;  Uolcroft*B  Mem.,  ii.  190;  Stephens*  Life  of  Horno 
Tooke,  ii.  118. 

«  Ibid,,  xxxii.  214,  284,  et  seq.]  Earl  Grej,  June  16th,  1817;  Ham. 
Deb.,  l8t  Ser..  xxxvl.  1002. 

A  Ramford's  Life  of  a  Radical,  i.  77,  158;  Mr.  Ponsonbj's  Statement, 
June  23d,  1817;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxxvi.  1114. 
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mission,  he  was  id  oommanicatioQ  with  Lord  Sidmouth »  and 
throughout  his  mischievous  progress  was  corresponding  with 
the  government  or  its  agents.  Lord  Sidmouth  himself  is 
above  the  suspicion  of  having  connived  at  the  use  of  covert 
incitements  to  treason.  The  spies  whom  he  employed  had 
sought  him  out  and  offered  their  services  in  the  detection  of 
crime ;  and,  being  responsible  for  the  public  peace,  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  secure  information  of  the  intended 
movements  of  dangerous  bodies  of  men.^  But  Oliver's  ac 
tivity  was  so  conspicuous  as  seriously  to  compromise  the 
government  Immediately  afler  the  outbreak  in  Derbyshire, 
his  conduct  was  indignantly  reprobated  in  both  Houses;^ 
and  after  the  outrages,  in  which  he  had  been  an  accomplice, 
had  been  judicially  investigated,  his  proceedings  received  a 
still  more  merciless  exposure  in  Parliament.*  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Oliver  did  more  to  disturb  the  public  peace  by  his 
malign  influence,  than  to  protect  it  by  timely  information  to 
the  governmenL  The  agent  was  mischievous,  and  his  prin- 
cipals could  not  wholly  escape  the  blame  of  his  misdeeds. 
Their  base  instrument,  in  his  coarse  zeal  for  his  employers, 
brought  discredit  upon  the  means  they  had  taken,  in  good 
faith,  for  preventing  disorders.  To  the  severity  of  repres- 
sive measures,  and  a  rigorous  administration  of  the  law,  was 
added  the  reproach  of  a  secret  alliance  between  the  execu- 
tive and  a  wretch  who  had  at  once  tempted  and  betrayed  his 
unhappy  victims. 

The  relations  between  the  government  and  its  informers 
are  of  extreme  delicacy.     Not  to  profit  by  timely  KebOoiu 
information  were  a  crime ;  but  to  retain  in  govern-  u't*??  ^[2" 
ment  pay  and  to  reward  spies  and  informers,  who  JnA^niew. 
consort  with  conspirators  as  their  sworn   accomplices  and 
encourage  while    they   betray  them   in   their  crimes,  is  a 

1  Lord  Sidmouth*8  Life,  iii.  185. 

«  16th  and  23d  June,  1817;  Hana.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxvi.  1016, 1111. 

S  St.  Tr.,  zxxii.  755,  el  m^.;  11th  Feb.,  1818;  Hans.  Deb.,  zxxvii.  338; 
Speeches  of  Lord  Hilton,  Mr.  Bennet;  Feb.  19th  and  March  5th  (Lords); 
ibid,,  522,  802. 
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praclice  for  which  no  plea  can  be  offered.  No  government, 
indeed,  can  be  supposed  to  have  expressly  instructed  its 
spies  to  instigate  the  perpetration  of  crime;  but  to  be  un- 
suspected, every  spy  must  be  zealous  in  the  cause  which  he 
pretends  to  have  espoused ;  and  his  zeal  in  a  criminal  enter- 
prise is  a  direct  encouragement  of  crime.  So  odious  is  the 
character  of  a  spy,  that  his  ignominy  is  shared  by  his  em- 
ployers, against  whom  public  feeling  has  never  failed  to  pro- 
nounce itself,  in  proportion  to  the  infamy  of  the  agent  and 
the  complicity  of  those  whom  he  served. 

Three  years  later,  the  conduct  of  a  spy  named  Edwards, 
TheipyEd-  ^"  Connection  with  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy, 
wwddfisao.  attracted  unusual  obloquy.  For  months  he  had 
been  at  once  an  active  conspirator  and  the  paid  agent  of 
the  government ;  prompting  crimes,  and  betraying  his  ac- 
complices. Thistlewood  had  long  been  planning  the  as- 
.^ssination  of  the  ministers ;  and  Edwards  had  urged  him 
to  attempt  that  monstrous  crime,  the  consummation  of  which 
his  treachery  prevented.  He  had  himself  suggested  other 
crimes,  no  less  atrocious.  He  had  counselled  a  murderous 
outrage  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  distributed 
hand-grenades  among  his  wretched  associates,  in  order  to 
tempt  them  to  deeds  of  violence.*  The  conspirators  wero 
justly  hung :  the  devilish  spy  was  hidden  and  rewarded. 
Infamy  so  great  and  criminal  in  a  spy  had  never  yet  been 
exposed ;  but  the  frightfulness  of  the  crime  which  his  infor- 
mation had  prevented,  and  the  desperate  character  of  the  men 
who  had  plotted  it,  saved  ministers  from  much  of  the  odium 
that  had  attached  to  their  connection  with  Oliver.  They 
had  saved  themselves  from  assassination  ;  and  could  they 
be  blamed  for*  having  discovered  and  pi*e vented  the  bloody 
design  ?  The  crime  had  been  plotted  in  darkness  and  secrecy, 
and  countermined  by  the  cunning  and  treachery  of  an  accom- 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1820,  p.  30;  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  i.  54,  242;  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Life,  iii.  216;  Edinb.  Rev.,  xxxiii.  211;  St.  Tr.,  xxxJii.  749,  754, 
987. 1004,  1435. 
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plice.  That  it  had  not  been  consummated,  was  due  to  the 
very  agency  which  hostile  critics  sought  to  condemn.  But 
if  ministers  escaped  censure,  —  the  iniquity  of  the  spy-system 
was  illustrated  in  its  most  revolting  aspects. 

Again,  in  1833,  complaint  was  made  that  the  police  had 
been  concerned  in  equivocal  practices,  too  much  D^tectivB 
resembling  the  treacheiy  of  spies ;  but  a  parlia-  p**"**' 
mentary  inquiry  elicited  little  more  than  the  misconduct  of 
a  single  policeman,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  force.^ 
And  the  organization  of  a  well-qualified  body  of  detective 
police  has  at  once  facilitated  the  prevention  and  discovery 
of  crime,  and  averted  the  worst  evils  incident  to  the  employ- 
ment of  spies. 

Akin  to  the  use  of  spies,  to  watch  and  betray  the  acts  of 
men,  is  the  intrusion  of  government  into  the  con-  opening 
fidence  of  private  letters  intrusted   to  the   Post-  *•'*««• 
office.     The  state  having  assumed  a  monopoly  in  the  trans 
mission  of  letters  on  behalf  of  the  people,  its  agents  could 
not  pry  into  their  secrets  without  a  flagrant  breach  of  trust, 
which  scarcely  any  necessity  could  justify.     For  the  detec- 
tion of  crimes  dangerous  to  the  state  or  society,  a  power  of 
opening  letters  was,  indeed,  reserved  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
But  for  many  years,  ministers  or   their  subordinate  officers 
appear    to   have  had  no  scruples  in    obtaining  information, 
through  the  Post-office,  not  only  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  but 
of   the   opinions   and   projects  of  their  political   opponents. 
Curiosity  more  oflen  prompted  this  vexatious  intrusion,  than 
motives  of  public  policy. 

The  political  correspondence  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
affi>rds  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  practice  of  opening  the 
letters  of  public  men  at  the  Post-office  was  known  to  be 
general.  We  find  statesmen  of  all  parties  alluding  to  the 
practice,  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  and  intrusting  their 

1  Petition  of  F.  Young  and  others;  Gommona'  Rep.,  1833;  Uans.  Veh 
3d  Ser.,  xviil.  1359;  xx.  404,  834 
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letters  to  private  hands  whenever  their  communications  were 
confidential.^ 

Ti*aces  of  this  discreditable  practice,  so  far  as  it  ministered 
to  idle  or  malignant  curiodity,  have  disappeared  since  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  From  that  period,  the 
general  correspondence  of  the  country,  through  the  Post- 
office,  has  been  inviolable.  But  for  purposes  of  police  and 
diplomacy,  —  to  thwart  conspiracies  at  home,  or  liocitile  com- 
binations abroad,  —  the  secretary  of  state  has  continued, 
until  our  own  time,  to  issue  warrants  for  opening  the  letters 
of  persons  suspected  of  crimes,  or  of  designs  injurious  to  tlie 
Petition  of  State.  This  power,  sanctioned  .by  long  usage  and 
other*  *Jnn6  ^y  ^^^Y  statutes,  had  been  continually  exercised 
14th,  1844.     for  two  centuries.     But  it  had  passed  without  ob- 

1  From  a  great  number  of  examples,  the  following  may  be  selected:  — 

lA>rd  Hardwicke,  writing  in  1762  to  Lord  Rockingham  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  spirited  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  said:  —  **  Which  his 
grace  judj2;ed  veiy  rightly  in  sending  by  the  common  post,  and  trusting  to 
their  curiosity/*  —  Rockingham  Mem.^  i.  157. 

Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  writing  to  Mr.  Grenville,  Oct.  14th,  1765,  says:  — 
"  Though  this  letter  contains  nothing  of  consequence,  I  chuse  to  send  it  by 
a  private  hand,  observing  that  all  my  correspondence  is  opened  in  a  very 
awkward  and  bungling  manner,  which  I  intimate  in  case  you  should  chuse 
to  write  anything  which  you  would  not  have  publick."  —  GrenPtUe  Papers^ 
iii.  99.  Again,  Mr.  Whately,  writing  to  Mr.  Grenville,  June  4th,  1768, 
says:  —  '*  I  may  have  some  things  to  say  which  I  would  not  tell  the  post- 
master, and  for  that  reason  have  chosen  this  manner  of  conveyance.**  — 
Jbid.,  iv.  299. 

Lord  Temple,  writing  to  Mr.  Beresford,  Oct.  23d,  1788,  says:  — **  The 
shameful  liberties  taken  with  my  letters,  both  sent  and  received  (for  even 
the  speaker's  letter  to  me  had  been  opened),  make  me  cautious  on  politics.** 
—  Beretford  On^apondence,  i.  243. 

Mr.  Pitt,  writing  to  Lady  Chatham,  Nov.  11th,  1783,  said:  — "I  am 
afraid  it  will  not  be  easy  for  me,  by  the  post,  to  be  anything  else  than  a 
ashionable  correspondent,  for  I  believe  the  fashion  which  prevails,  of  open- 
ng  almost  every  letter  that  is  sent,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  write 
anything  worth  reading.'*  —  Lord  Stanhope's  Lift  of  PiU^  i.  1.16. 

Lord  Melville,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt,  April  3d,  1804,  said:  —  "  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  address  you  through  Alexander  Hope's  conveyance,  as  I  remember 
our  iViend  Bathurst  very  strongly  hinted  to  me,  last  year,  to  beware  of  the 
Post-office,  when  yon  and  I  had  occasion  to  correspond  on  critical  points,  or 
in  critical  times."  —  Ibld,^  iv.  145;  see  also  Currie's  Life,  ii.  160;  Stephens^ 
Mem.  of  Home  Tuoke.  ii.  118;  Court  and  Cab.  of  Geo.  II L,  iii.  265.  &c 
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•erration  antil  1844,  when  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  four  persons,  —  of  whom  the  noto* 
rious  Joseph  Mazzini  was  one,  —  complaining  that  their  let- 
ters had  been  detained  at  the  Post-office,  broken  open,  and 
read.  Sir  James  Graham,  the  secretary  of  state,  denied  that 
the  letters  of  three  of  these  persons  had  been  opened ;  but 
avowed  that  the  letters  of  one  of  them  bad  been  detained  and 
opened  by  his  warrant,  issued  under  the  authority  of  a  statute.^ 
Never  had  anj  avowal  from  a  minis»ter  encountered  so  gen- 
eral a  tumult  of  disapprobation.  Even  Lord  Sidmouth's  spy- 
system  had  escaped  more  lightly.  The  public  were  ignorant 
of  the  law,  though  renewed  seven  years  before,'  —  and  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  practice  which  it  sanctioned.  Having  be- 
lieved in  the  security  of  the  Post-office,  they  now  dreaded 
the  betrayal  of  all  secrecy  and  confidence.  A  general  sys- 
tem of  espionage  being  suspected,  was  condemned  with  just 
indignation. 

Five-and-twenty  years  earlier,  a  minister,  —  secure  of  a 
parliamentary  majority,  —  having  haughtily  de-p^rfi^^. 
fended  his  own  conduct,  would  have  been  content  '•^  iwi«w«- 
to  refuse  Airther  inquiry  and  brave  public  opinion.  And  in 
this  instance,  inquiry  was  at  first  successfully  resisted ;  *  but  a 
fk*v/  days  later,  Sir  James  Oraham  adopted  a  course,  at  once 
significant  of  the  times,  and  of  his  own  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  good  faith  with  which  he  had  discharged  a  hate- 
ful duty.  He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  secret  commit- 
tee, to  investigate  the  law  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  letters, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  exercised.^  A  similar 
committee  was  also  appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords.*  These 
committees  were  constituted  of  the  most  eminent  and  impart 

I  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  Izxv.  892. 

«  Post-office  Act,  1837, 1  Vict  c  33,  §  25. 

*  Jane  24tb,  1844;  Mr.  Dunoombe's  motion  for  a  committee  —  Ayes, 
162;  Noes,  206.—  £fan«.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixxv.  1264. 

4  July  2d,  as  an  amendment  to  another  motion  of  lir.  Duncombe* 
Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  Ixxvi.  212. 

«  IbitL,  296. 
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tial  men  to  be  found  in  Parliament;  and  their  inquiriesi 
while  eliciting  startling  revelations  as  to  the  practice,  entirely 
vindicated  the  personal  conduct  of  Sir  James  Graham.  It 
appeared  that  foreign  letters  had,  in  early  times,  been  con- 
stantly searched  to  detect  correspondence  with  Rome  and 
other  foreign  powers :  that  by  orders  of  both  Houses,  dur- 
ing the  Long  Parliament,  foreign  mails  had  been  se-arched ; 
and  that  Cromwell's  Postage  Act  expressly  authorized  the 
opening  of  letters,  in  order  **  to  discover  and  prevent  danger- 
ous and  wicked  designs  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth."  Charles  II.  had  interdicted,  by  proc- 
lamation, the  opening  of  any  letters,  except  by  warrant  from 
the  secretary  of  state.  By  an  act  of  the  9th  Anne,  the 
secretary  of  state  first  received  statutory  power  to  issue  war- 
rants for  the  opening  of  letters ;  and  this  authority  had  been 
continued  by  several  later  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Post-office.  In  1783,  a  similar  power  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.^  In  1722,  several  letters 
of  Bishop  Atterbury  having  been  opened,  copies  were  pro- 
duced in  evidence  against  him,  on  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties.  During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  at  other  pe- 
riods of  public  danger,  letters  had  been  extensively  opened. 
Nor  were  warrants  restricted  to  the  detection  of  crimes  or 
practices  dangerous  to  the  state.  They  had  been  constantly 
issued  for  the  discovery  of  forgery  and  other  offences,  on  the 
application  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  apprehension  of 
offenders.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  they 
had  not  exceeded  an  annual  average  of  eight  They  had 
been  issued  by  successive  secretaries  of  state,  of  every  party, 
and  except  in  periods  of  unusual  disturbance,  in  about  the 
same  annual  numbers.  The  public  and  private  correspond- 
ence of  the  country,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  practically 
enjoyed  complete  security.  A  power  so  rarely  exer- 
cised could  not  have  materially  advanced  the  ends  of  justice. 
At  the  same  time,  if  it  were  wholly  withdrawn,  the  Post* 
I  23  &  24  Geo.  III.  c.  17. 
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office  would  become  the  privileged  medium  of  criminal  corre- 
spondence* No  amendment  of  the  law  was  recommended ; ' 
and  the  secretary  of  state  retains  his  accustomed  authority. 
But  no  one  can  doubt  that,  if  used  at  all,  it  will  be  reserved 
for  extreme  occasions,  when  the  safety  of  the  state  demands 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  its  guardians. 

Nothing  has  served  so  much  to  raise,  in  other  states,  the 
estimation  of  British  liberty,  as  the  protection  Proteetion  of 
which  our  laws  afford  to  foreigners.  Our  earlier  *"*8°«"' 
history,  indeed,  discloses  many  popular  jealousies  of  strangers 
settling  in  this  country.  But  to  foreign  merchants,  special 
consideration  was  shown  by  Magna  Charta ;  and  whatever 
the  policy  of  the  state,  or  the  feelings  of  the  people,  at  later 
periods,  aliens  have  generally  enjoyed  the  same  personal  lib- 
erty as  British  subjects,  and  complete  protection  from  the 
jealousies  and  vengeance  of  foreign  powers.  It  has  been  a 
proud  distinction  for  England  to  afford  an  inviolable  asylum 
to  men  of  every  rank  and  condition,  seeking  refuge  on  her 
shores,  from  persecution  and  danger  in  their  own  lands. 
England  was  a  sanctuary  to  the  Flemish  refugees  driven 
forth  by  the  cruelties  of  Alva;  to  the  Protestant  refugees 
who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  to  the 
Catholic  nobles  and  priests  who  sought  refuge  from  the  bloody 
guillotine  of  revolutionary  France.  All  exiles  from  their 
own  country,  —  whether  they  fled  from  despotism  or  de- 
mocracy, —  whether  they  were  kings  discrowned,  or  humble 
citizens  in  danger,  —  have  looked  to  England  as  their  home. 
Such  refugees  were  safe  from  the  dangers  which  they  had . 
escaped.  No  solicitation  or  menace  from  their  own  govern- 
ment could  disturb  their  right  of  asylum  ;  and  they  were 
equally  free  from  molestation  by  the  municipal  laws  of  Eng 
land.  The  crown  indeed  had  claimed  the  right  of  ordering 
aliens  to  withdraw  from  the  realm ;  but  this  prerogative  had 
not  been  exercised  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.*     From 

^  Reports  of  Secret  Committees  of  Lords  and  Ck>mmoiif. 
«  Viz.,  in  1571, 1574,  and  1575. 
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that  period,  —  through  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  a  disputed 
fiuooession,  and  treasonable  plots  against  the  state,  —  no  for- 
eigners had  been  disturbed.  If  guilt j  of  crimes,  thej  were 
punished ;  but  otherwise  enjoyed  the  full  protection  of  the 
law. 

It  was  not  until  1793,  that  a  departure  from  this  generous 
uien  Aot,  policj  was  deemed  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
'^^  the  state.     The  revolution  in  France  had  driven 

\iost3  of  political  refugees  to  our  shores.^  They  were  pitied, 
tnd  would  be  welcome.  But  among  the  foreigners  claiming 
our  hospitality.  Jacobin  emissaries  were  suspected  of  con- 
spiring with  democratic  associations  in  England,  to  overthrow 
the  government.  To  guard  against  the  machinations  of  such 
men,  ministers  sought  extraordinary  powers  for  the  super- 
vision of  aliens,  and,  if  necessary,  for  their  removal  from  the 
realm.  Whether  this  latter  power  might  be  exercised  by 
the  crown,  or  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  became  a  subject  of 
controven-sy ;  but  however  that  might  be,  the  provisions  of 
the  Alien  Bill,  now  proposed,  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  any 
ancient  prerogative.  An  account  was  to  be  taken  of  all 
foreigners  arriving  at  the  several  ports,  who  were  to  bring  no 
arms  or  ammunition  :  they  were  not  to  travel  without  pass- 
ports :  the  secretary  of  state  might  remove  any  suspected 
alien  out  of  the  realm ;  and  all  aliens  might  bo  directed  to 
reside  in  such  districts  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  public 
security,  where  they  would  be  registered,  and  required  to 
give  up  their  arms.  Such  restraints  upon  foreigners  were 
novel,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  free  and  liberal  spirit 
with  which  they  had  been  hitherto  entertained.  Marked 
with  extreme  jealousy  and  rigor,  they  could  only  be  justified 
by  the  extraordinary  exigency  of  the  times.  They  were, 
indeed,  equivalent  to  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
4.ct,  and  demanded  proofs  of  public  danger  no  less  conclu- 
live.     In  opposition  to  the  measure,  it  was  said  that  there 

*  In  Dec,  1792,  it  appeand  that  8000  had  emigrated  to  England.  ^ 
'  nrl  fiwt,  XXX.  U7. 
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was  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  dangerous  aliens :  thai 
discretionary  power  to  be  intrusted  to  the  executive  might 
be  abused ;  and  that  it  formed  part  of  the  policy  of  ministers 
to  foment  the  public  apprehensions.  But  the  right  of  the 
state,  on  sufficient  grounds,  to  take  such  precautions,  could 
not  be  disputed.^  The  bill  was  to  continue  in  force  for  one 
year  only,^  and  was  passed  without  difficulty. 

So  urgent  was  deemed  the  danger  of  fVee  intercourse  with 
the  continent  at  this  period,  that  even  British  sub-  Tnitoroitf 
jects  were  made  liable  to  unprecedented  restraints,  tpoDdefio* 
by  the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill.'  *"^  ^^^ 

The  Alien  Bill  was  renewed  from  time  to  time;  and 
throughout  the  war,  foreigners  continued  under  Alien  Bin 
strict  surveillance.  When  peace  was  at  length  re-  '•"•'^•*- 
stored,  government  relaxed  the  more  stringent  provisions  of 
the  war  alien  bills ;  and  proposed  measures  better  suited  to  a 
time  of  peace.  This  was  done  in  1802,  and  again  in  1814. 
But,  in  1816,  when  public  tranquillity  prevailed  throughout 
Europe,  the  propriety  of  continuing  such  measures,  even  in 
a  modified  form,  was  strenuously  contested.^ 

Again,  in  1818,  opposition  no  less  resolute  was  offered  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Alien  Bill.  Ministers  were  ahodBIU, 
urged  to  revert  to  the  liberal  policy  of  former  ^^* 
times ;  and  not  to  insist  further  upon  jealous  restrictions  and 
invidious  powers.  The  hardships  which  foreigners  might 
suffer  from  sudden  banishment  were  especially  dwelt  upon. 
Men  who  had  made  England  their  home,  —  bound  to  it  by 
domestic  ties  and  affections,  and  carrying  on  trade  under  pro- 
tection of  its  laws,  —  were  liable,  without  proof  of  crime,  on 
■ecret  information,  and  by  a  clandestine  procedure,  to  one  of 
the  gravest  punishments.*    This  power,  however,  was  rarely 

}  Pari.  Hist,  XXX.  165-238. 

*  83  Geo.  III.  c.  4. 

•  Pari.  Hist,  xxx.  682,  928. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxxiv.  430,  617. 

•  Ibid,,  xxxTili.  621,  736, 811,  &c;  68  Geo.  UI.  c  96. 
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exercised,  and  in  a  few  years  was  surrendered.^  During 
the  political  convulsions  of  the  continent  in  1848,  the  execu* 
tive  again  received  authority,  for  a  limited  time,  to  remove 
any  foreigners  who  might  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country;^  but  it  was  not  put  in  force  in  a  single  instance.* 
The  law  has  still  required  the  registration  of  aliens ;  ^  but 
its  execution  has  fallen  more  and  more  into  disuse.  The 
confidence  of  our  policy,  and  the  prodigious  intercourse  de- 
veloped by  facilities  of  communication  and  the  demands  of 
commerce,  have  practically  restored  to  foreigners  that  entirt 
freedom  which  they  enjoyed  before  the  French  Revolution. 

The  improved  feeling  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  foreign- 
NmtuimUia-  ^^  ^^  marked  in  1844  by  Mr.  Hutt's  wise 
don  Act,  1844.  j^P^  liberal  measure  for  the  naturalization  of 
aliens.*  Confidence  succeeded  to  jealousy ;  and  the  legisla- 
ture, instead  of  devising  impediments  and  restraints,  offered 
welcome  and  citizenship. 

While  the  law  had  provided  for  the  removal  of  aliens,  it 
Kightof  ^'^  ^^^  ^^®  safety  of  England,  —  not  for  the  satis- 
uyium  faction  of  other  states.     The  right  of  asylum  was 

never  im-  o  .^ 

paired.  as  inviolable  as  ever.     It  was  not  for  foreign  gov- 

ernments to  dictate   to   England  the   conditions  on  which 
aliens  under  her  protection  should  be  treated.     Of  this  prin- 
ciple, the  events  of  1802  offered  a  remarkable  illustration. 
During  the  short  peace  succeeding  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
Napoleon,  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic, 

Napoleon*!        ,  ,    ,     ,  .       i , 

demands  demanded  that  our  government  should  ^  remove 
out  of  the  British  dominions  all  the  French  princes 
and  their  adherents,  together  with  the  bishops  and  otiier  in- 
dividuals, whose  political  principles  and  conduct  must  neces- 
sarily occasion  great  jealousy  to  the  French  Govemment."  • 

1  In  1826:  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  37;  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  x.  1376. 

2  11  &  12  Vict  c.  20. 

•  Pari.  Return,  1850  (688). 
4  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64;  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  11. 
»  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  66;  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  83. 

«  Mr.  Meny  to  Lord  Hawkesbmy,  June  4th,  1802;  Pari.  Hist,  xxx 
1263. 
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To  this  demand  Lord  Hawkesbury  replied,  his  Majesty 
•*  certainly  expects  that  all  foreigners  who  may  reside  within 
his  dominions  should  not  only  hold  a  conduct  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  but  should  abstain  from  all  acts 
which  may  be  hostile  to  the  government  of  any  country,  wiih 
which  his  Majesty  may  be  at  peace.  As  long,  however,  as 
they  conduct  themselves  according  to  these  principles,  his 
Majesty  would  feel  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity,  with  his 
honor,  and  with  the  common  laws  of  hospitality,  to  deprive 
them  of  that  protection  which  individuals,  resident  in  his 
dominions,  can  only  forfeit  by  their  own  misconduct."  * 

Still  more  decidedly  were  these  demands  reiterated.  It 
was  demanded,  1st.  That  more  effectual  measures  should  be 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  seditious  publications.  2d. 
That  certain  persons  named  should  be  sent  out  of  Jersey. 
3d.  "  That  the  former  bishops  of  Arras  and  St  Pol  de 
Leon,  and  all  those  who,  like  them,  under  the  pretext  of 
religion,  seek  to  raise  disturbances  in  the  interior  of  France, 
shall  likewise  be  sent  away."  4th.  That  Georges  and  his 
adherents  shall  be  transported  to  Canada.  5th.  That  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  be  recommended  to  repair 
10  Warsaw,  the  residence  of  the  head  of  their  family.  6th. 
That  French  emigrants,  wearing  orders  and  decorations  of 
the  ancient  government  of  France,  should  be  required  to 
leave  England.  These  demands  assumed  to  be  based  upon 
a  construction  of  the  recent  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and  effect 
was  expected  to  be  given  to  them,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Alien  Act* 

These  representations  were  frankly  and  boldly  met     For 
he  repression  of  seditious  writings,  our  govern- 
ment would  entertain  no  measure  but  an  appeal  to  the^ii^iish 
the  courts  of  law.*     To  apply  the  Alien  Act  in  «o^»«»~*- 
aid  of  the  law  of  libel,  and  to  send  foreign  writers  out  c^ 

1  Lord  Hawkesbuiy  to  Mr.  Meny,  10th  Jane,  1803. 
s  M.  Otto  to  Lord  Hawkeeboiy,  Ang.  17th,  1809. 
»  See  tufjra^  p.  177. 
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the  count  rj,  because  they  were  obnozioua,  not  to  our  own 
government,  but  to  another,  was  not  to  be  listened  ta 

The  removal  of  other  French  emigpints,  and  especiallj  of 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  was  refused,  and  every 
argument  and  precedent  adduced  in  support  of  the  demand 
refuted.*  The  emigrants  in  Jersey  had  already  removed  of 
their  own  accord ;  and  the  bishops  would  be  required  to  leave 
England,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  been  distributing 
papers  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  order  to  disturb  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  sufficient  proof  of  this  charge  must  be  given. 
As  regards  M.  Georges,  who  had  been  concerned  in  circulate 
ing  papers  hostile  to  the  government  in  France,  his  Majesty 
agreed  to  remove  him  from  our  European  dominions.  The 
king  refused  to  withdraw  the  rights  of  hospitality  from  the 
French  princes,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  they  were 
attempting  to  disturb  the  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
He  also  declined  to  adopt  the  harsh  measure  which  had  been 
demanded  against  refugees  who  continued  to  wear  French 
decorations.* 

The  ground  here  taken  has  been  since  maintained.  It  u 
prindpiM  not  enough  that  the  presence  or  acts  of  a  foreigner 
foreT^re  an  ^^7  ^  displeasing  to  a  foreign  power.  If  that 
protected.  ^ule  Were  accepted,  where  would  be  the  right  of 
asylum  ?  The  refugee  would  be  followed  by  the  vengeance 
of  his  own  government,  and  driven  forth  from  the  home 
he  had  chosen  in  a  free  country.  On  this  point,  Eng- 
lishmen have  been  chivalrously  sensitive.  Having  under- 
taken to  protect  the  stranger,  they  have  resented  any  menace 
to  him,  as  an  insult  to  themselves.  Disaffection  to  the  rulers 
of  his  own  country  is  natural  to  a  refugee :  his  banishmen 
attests  it.  Poles  hated  Russia:  Hungarians  and  Italians 
were  hostile  to  Austria :  French  Royalists  spumed  the  re- 
public and  the  first  empire :  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Napoleon 
were  disaffected  to  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French :  le** 

I  Mr.  Meny  to  Lord  Ilswkeabury,  June  17th,  ISOi. 
*  Lord  Uswkesbuiy  to  Mr.  Merry,  Aug.  SSth,  180^. 
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gitimlsts  and  Orleanists  alike  abhorred  the  French  republic 
of  1848  and  the  revived  empire  of  1852.  But  all  were  safe 
under  the  broad  shield  of  England.  Every  political  senti- 
ment, every  discussion  short  of  libel,  enjoyed  freedom. 
Every  act  not  prohibited  by  law,  —  however  distasteful  to 
other  states,  —  was  entitled  to  protection.  Nay,  more :  large 
numbers  of  refugees,  obnoxious  to  their  own  rulers,  were 
maintained  by  the  liberality  of  the  English  government. 

This  generosity  has  sometimes  been   abused   by  aliens 
who,  under  cover  of  our  laws,  have  plotted  against 
friendly  states.     There  are  acts,  indeed,  which  the  con».piracy, 
laws  could  only  have  tolerated  by  an  oversight ;  ^^* 
and  in  this  category  was  that  of  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  sovereign  of  &  friendly  state.     The  horrible  conspiracy 
of  Orsini,  in  1858,  had  been  plotted  in  England.     Not  coun- 
termined by  espionage,  nor  checked  by  jealous  restraints  on 
personal  liberty,  it  had  been  matured  in  safety ;  and  its  more 
overt  acts  had  afterwards  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  police 
in  France.     The  crime  was  execrated  ;  but  how  could  its 
secret  conception  have  been  prevented  ?     So  far  our  laws 
were  blameless.     The  government  of  France,  however,  in 
the  excitement  of  recent  danger,  angrily  remonstrated  against 
the  alleged  impunity  of  assassins  in  this  country.^     English- 
men repudiated,  with  just  indignation,  any  tolerance  of  mur- 
der.    Yet  on  one  point  were  our  laws  at  fault.     Orsini's  des- 
perate crime  was  unexampled :  planned  in  England,  it  had 
been  executed  beyond  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction :  it  was 
doubtful  if  his  confederates  could  be  brought  to  justice ;  and 
certain  that  they  would  escape  without  adequate  conspiracy 
punishment.     Ministers,  believing  it  due,  no  less  Ki™?^*' 
to  France  than  to  the  vindication  of  our  own  laws,  ®^»  ^^^' 
that  this  anomaly  should  be  corrected,  proposed  a  measure, 
with  thac  object,  to  Parliament*     But  the  Commons,  resent- 
ing imputations  upon  this  country,  which  had  not  jet  been 
repelled ;  and  jealous  of  the  apparent  dictation  of  France, 

1  Despatch  of  Count  Walowski,  Jan.  20tli,  1858. 
TOi^  II.  19 
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under  which  they  were  called  upon  to  legislate,  refused  ro 
entertain  the  bill.^  A  powerful  ministrj  was  struck  down ; 
and  a  rupture  hazarded  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
Yet  to  the  measure  itself,  apart  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  offered,  no  valid  objection  could  be  raised ;  and 
three  years  later,  its  provisions  were  silently  admitted  to  a 
place  in  our  revised  criminal  laws.' 

A  just  protection  of  political  refugees  is  not  incompatible 
Bxfcraditkm  ^ith  the  surrender  of  criminals.  All  nations  have 
*'**'**'•  a  common  interest  in  the  punishment  of  heinous 
crimes;  and  upon  this  principle,  has  England  entered  into 
extradition  treaties  with  France  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  mutually  delivering  up  to^  justice  persons 
charged  with  murder,  piracy,  arson,  or  forgery,  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  of  the  contracting  states.' 
England  offers  no  asylum  to  such  criminals ;  and  her  own 
jurisdiction  has  been  vastly  extended  over  offenders  escaping 
from  justice.  It  is  a  wise  policy,  —  conducive  to  the  comity 
of  civilized  nations. 

^  Mr.  Milner  Gibson^s  amendment  on  second  reading.  —  Eons,  Jkb,^  Sd 
Ser.,  cxiviii.  1742,  &c. 

«  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  §  4. 

«  Treaty  with  France,  1843,  confirmed  by  6  &  7  Vict  c  75;  treaty  with 
United  States,  1842,  confinned  by  6  &  7  Vict  c.  76.  Provbions  to  the 
Kaine  efTect  had  been  comprised  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  and  also  in  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1794.  — PAi^'more,  InL  Law^  I  427; 
Hftiia   Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  Ixz.  1335;  IzxLMi. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Relations  nf  the  Church  to  Political  Histoiy:  —  Leading  Incidents  ana 
Consequences  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland :  — 
Exaction  of  Conformity  with  the  State  Church:  — Sketch  of  ihe  Pena 
Code  agamst  Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists:  —  State  of  the 
Church  and  other  Religious  Bodies  on  the  Accession  of  Geoi^  II[.:~> 
Gradual  Relaxation  of  the  Penal  Code:  — History  of  Catholic  Claims 
pri^r  to  the  Regency. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  historj  of  the  church  is  the 
history  of  England.     In  the  seventeenth  century,  Reutionn  of 
the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  state  and  society  £*pJ{55Sli 
contributed,  with  political  causes,  to  convulse  the  history, 
kingdom  with  civil  wars  and  revolutions.     And  in  later  and 
more  settled  times,  they  fbrmed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
political  annals  of  the  country.     The  struggles,  the  contro- 
versies, the  polity,  and  the  laws  of  one  age,  are  the  inherit* 
ance  of  another.     Henry  VII I.  and  Elizabeth  bequeathed 
to  their  successors  ecclesiastical  strifes  which  have  disturbed 
every  subsequent  reign ;  and,  after  three  centuries,  the  re- 
sults of  the  Reformation  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 

A  brief  review  of  the  leading  incidents  and  consequences 
of  that  momentous  event  will  serve  to  elucidate  The  chnroh 
the  later  history  of  the  church  and  other  religious  R^'SiMitton. 
bodies,  in  their  relations  to  the  state* 

For  centuries,  the  Catholic  church  had  been  at  once  the 
church  of  the  state  and  the  church  of  the  people.  All  the 
subjects  of  the  crown  acknowledged  her  authority,  accepted 
her  doctrines,  participated  in  her  offices,  and  worshipped  at 
her  consecrated  shrines.  In  her  relations  to  the  state  she 
approached  the  ideal  of  Hooker,  wherein  the  church  and  the 
commonwealth  were  identified :  no  one  being  a  member  of 
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tne  one,  who  was  not  also  a  member  of  the  other.*  But  an* 
der  the  shadow  of  this  majestic  unity  grew  ignorance,  errors, 
superstition,  imperious  authority  and  pretensions,  excessive 
wealth,  and  scandalous  corruption.  Freedom  of  thought  was 
proscribed.  To  doubt  the  infallible  judgment  of  the  church 
was  heresy,  —  a  mortal  sin,  for  which  tlie  atonement  was  re- 
cantation or  death.  From  the  time  of  Wickliffe  to  the  Ref 
ormation,  heresies  and  schisms  were  rife :  *  the  authority  of 
the  church  and  the  influence  of  her  clergy  were  gradually 
impaired ;  and  at  length,  she  was  overpowered  by  the  eccle* 
siastical  revolution  of  Henry  VIII.  With  her  supremacy, 
perished  the  semblance  of  religious  union  in  England. 

So  vast  a  change  as  the  Reformation,  in  the  religious  faith 
riMBef-  ^^^  habitudes  of  a  people,  could  not  have  been 
ormation.  effected,  at  any  time,  without  wide  and  permanent 
dissensions.  When  men  were  first  invited  to  think,  it  was 
not  probable  that  they  should  think  alike.  But  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  the  Reformation  were  such  as  to  aggravate 
theological  schisms,  and  to  embitter  the  contentions  of  re- 
ligious parties.  It  was  an  age  in  which  power  was  wielded 
with  a  rough  hand ;  and  the  reform  of  the  church  was  ac- 
companied with  plunder  and  persecution.  The  confiscation 
of  church  property  envenomed  the  religious  antipathies  of 
the  Catholic  clergy :  the  cruel  and  capricious  rigor  with 
which  every  communion  was,  in  turn,  oppressed,  estranged 
and  divided  the  laity.  The  changes  of  faith  and  policy, 
—  sometimes  progressive,  sometimes  reactionary,  —  which 
marked  the  long  and  painful  throes  of  the  Reformation,  from 
its  inception  under  Henry  VIII.  to  its  final  consummation  un- 
der Elizabeth,  left  no  party  without  its  wrongs  and  sufferings 

1  Book  riii.,  [2]  Keble^s  Ed.,  iil.  411.  Bishop  Gardiner  had  already  ex- 
pressed the  same  theory;  **the  realm  and  the  church  consist  of  the  same 
persons;  and  as  the  king  is  the  head  of  the  realm,  he  must,  therefore,  be 
head  of  the  church.'*  — Gilpin^  iL  29.  —  See  also  Gladstone' $  State  and  Chutxh, 
4th  Ed.,  i.  9-31. 

«  Warner,  i.  627;  Rennet's  Hist,  I.  266;  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.,  I  679 
Echard*s  Hist,  169;  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  i.  27. 
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Toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  were  unknown.  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  alike  recognized  the  duty  xoiemUon 
of  the  state  to  uphold  truth  and  repress  error.  «n*™own- 
In  this  conviction,  reforming  prelates  concurred  with  popes 
and  Roman  divines.  The  Reformed  church,  owing  her  very 
life  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  assumed  the  same 
authority,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  as  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  pretended  to  infallibility.  Not  to  accept  the  doctrines 
or  ceremonies  of  the  state  church,  for  the  time  being,  was  a 
crime ;  and  conformity  with  the  new  faith  as  with  the  old,  was 
enforced  by  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  the  gibbet,  and  the 
torch.* 

The  Reformed  church  being  at  length  established  under 
Elizabeth,  the  policy  of  her  reign  demands  espe-  p^n^j  ©f 
cial  notice.     Finding  her  fair  realm  distracted  by  *"»*>«^- 
the  religious  convulsions  of  the  last  three  reigns,  she  insisted 
upon  absolute  unity.     She  exacted  a  strait  conformity  of  doc- 
trine and  observance,  denied  liberty  of  conscience  ciyu  ^i^ 
to  all  her  subjects,  and  attached  civil  disabilities  to  **>*^^««- 
dissent  from  the  state  church.  By  the  first  act  of  her  reign,*  the 
oath  of  supremacy  was  required  to  be  taken  as  a  qualification 
for  every  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  civil  office  under  the  crown. 
The  act  of  uniformity,*  enforced,  with  severe  penalties,  conform- 
ity with  the  ritual  of  the  established  church,  and  attendance 
upon  its  services.     A  few  years  later,  the  oath  of  supremacy 
was,  for  the  first  time,  required  to  be  taken  by  every  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons^* 

The  Catholics  were  not  only  hostile  to  the  state  church, 
but  disaffected  to  the  queen  herself.     They  con-  xha  OathoUo 
tested  her  right  to  the  crown;  and  despairing  of  JjJJJ^*^^ 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  faith,  or  even  of  tol-  *"»«>n- 
^ration,   during   her  life,  they  plotted  against   her   throne. 
Hence  the  Catholic  religion  was  associated  with  treason ; 

1  ^  A  prince  being  God*0  deputy,  ought  to  punish  impieties  against  God,*' 
said  Archbishop  Cranmer  to  Edward  VI.  —  £umef$  NitLj  i.  111. 
s  1  Eliz.  c.1.  «  2  EUz.  c  2.  «  5  Eliz.  c  1. 
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and  the  meaitures  adopted  for  its  repression  were  designed 
as  well  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  as  for  the  discouragement 
of  an  obnoxious  faith.^ 

To  punish  Popish  recusants,  penalties  for  non-attendance 
Popish  r».  upon  the  services  of  the  church  were  multiplied,* 
eiuante.  anc|  enforced  with  merciless  rigor."  The  Catholic 
religion  was  utterly  proscribed  :  its  priests  were  banished,  or 
hiding  as  traitors:^  its  adherents  constrained  to  attend  the 
services  of  a  church  which  they  spurned  as  schismatic  and 
hereticaL 

While  Catholics  were  thus  proscribed,  the  ritual  and 
Doctrinal  polity  of  the  Reformed  church  were  narrowing 
Sf  u^"^?"  ^^®  foundations  of  the  Protestant  establishment, 
omwtion.  Xhe  doctrinal  modifications  of  the  Roman  creed 
were  cautious  and  moderate.  The  new  ritual,  founded 
on  that  of  the  Catholic  church,*  was  simple,  eloquent,  and 
devotional.  The  patent  errors  and  superstitions  of  Rome 
were  renounced  ;  but  otherwise  her  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
were  respected.  The  extreme  tenets  of  Rome,  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Geneva  on  the  other,  were  avoided.  The  design 
of  Reformers  was  to  restore  the  primitive  church,'  rather 
than  to  settle  controversies  already  arising  among  Protes- 
tants.^ Such  moderation,  —  due  rather  to  the  predilections 
of  Lutheran  Reformers,  and  the  leaning  of  some  of  them  to 
the  Roman  faith,  than  to  a  profound  policy,  —  was  calculated 
to  secure  a  wide  conformity.  The  respect  shown  to  the  ritual, 
and  many  of  the  observances  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  made 

1  13  Eliz.  c  2;  Burners  Hist.,  ii.  354;  Short's  Hist  of  the  Church,  273 

s  23  Eliz.  c  1;  29  Eliz.  o.  6;  33  Kliz.  c.  2;  35  Eliz.  c  1;  Stiype's  Litii 
f  Whitgift,  95;  Collier's  Ecd.  Hist,  ii.  637;  Warner,  ii.  287;  Kennet's 
Hist.,  ii.  497. 

>  Lingard,  note  u,  viii.  356;  Dodd's  Church  Hist,  ill.  75;  and  Butler's 
Hist.  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  280. 

*  27  Eliz.  c.  2. 

6  CardwelPs  Hist  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

<  Bishop  Jewers  Apology,  ch.  vii.,  Dir.  8,  c.  x.,  Div.  1,  &c;  Short't 
Hist  of  the  Church,  238;  Hani's  Notes  to  Articles. 

'  Lawrence's  Bampton  Lectures,  237 ;  Short's  Hist,  199. 
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the  change  of  religion  less  abrupt  and  violent  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  But  extreme  parties  were  not  to  be 
reconciled.  The  more  faithful  Catholics  refused  to  renounce 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  other  cherished  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  their  church.  Neifther  conciliated  by  concessions, 
nor  coerced  by  intimidation,  they  remained  true  to  the  ancient 
faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  very  concessions  to  Romanism 
repelled  the   Calvinistic  Reformers,  who  spurned  ThePu- 
every  vestige  of  the  Romish  ritual,  and  repudiated  '***°'- 
the  form  of  church  government,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Papal  supremacy,  was  maintained  in  its  ancient  integrity. 
They  condemned  every  ceremony  of  the  church  of  Rome  as 
idolatrous  and  superstitious ;  *  they  abhorred  episcopacy,  and 
favored  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  in  the  church. 
Toleration  might  have  softened  the  asperities  of  theological 
ton troversy,  until  time  had  reconciled  many  of  the  difference.^ 
springing  from  the  Reformation.     A  few  enlightened  states- 
men would  gladly  have  practised  it;^  but  the  im- 
perious temper  of  the  queen,*  and  the  bigoted  zeal  enforoement  . 
of  her  ruling  churchmen,  would  not  suffer  the  least  ^  **"       '^* 
liberty  of  conscience.     Not  even  waiting  for  outward  signs 
of  departure  from  the  standard  of  the  church,  they  jealously 
enforced  subscription  to  the  articles  of  religion  ;  and  addressed 
searching  interrogatories  to  the  clergy,  in  order  to  extort  con- 
fessions of  doubt  or  nonconformity.*      Even   the  oath  of 
supremacy,  designed  to  discover  Catholics,  was  also  a  stum 

1  In  matters  of  ceremonial  they  objected  to  the  wearing  of  the  surplice, 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  office  of  sponsors  in  baptism ;  the  use  of  the 
ring  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the  bowing  at 
tlie  name  of  Jesus,  and  music  in  the  services  of  the  church.  They  also  ob- 
jected to  the  ordination  of  priests  without  a  call  by  their  flocks.  —  Heylyn's 
Hisl.  of  the  l*resbyterians,  259. 

2  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  i.  431. 

•  Elizabeth's  policy  may  be  described  in  her  own  words: — "  She  would 
suppress  the  papistical  religion,  that  it  should  not  grow:  but  would  root 
out  Puritanism,  and  the  favorers  thereof.*'  —  Strype's  EccL  Annals^  iv.  242. 

*  Strype's  Eccl.  Annals,  iii.  81;  Stn-pe's  Life  of  Whitgift,  iii.  106;  Ful 
Iv's  Church  liist.,  ix.  156;  Sparrow,  123. 
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bling'block  to  many  Puritans.  The  former  denied  the  queen's 
'supremacy,  because  they  still  owned  that  of  the  Pope ;  many 
of  the  latter  hesitated  to  acknowledge  it,  as  irreconcilable  with 
their  own  church  polity.  One  party  were  known  to  be  dis- 
ioyal :  the  other  were  faithful  subjects  of  the  crown.  But 
conformity  with  the  reformed  ritual,  and  attendance  upon  the 
services  of  the  church,  were  enforced  against  both  with  indis- 
eriminating  rigor.^  In  aiming  at  unity,  the  church  fostered 
dissent. 

The  early  Puritans  had  no  desire  to  separate  from  the 
national  church ;  but  were  deprived  of  their  bene* 
noDooDfinrm-  fices,  and  cast  forth  by  persecution.     They  sought 
^  further    to    reform    her    polity   and    ceremonies, 

upon  the  Calvinistic  model ;  and  claimed  greater  latitude 
in  their  own  conformity.  They  objected  to  clerical  vest- 
ments and  other  forms,  rather  than  to  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine ;  and  were  slow  to  form  a  distinct  communion 
They  met  secretly  for  prayer  and  worship,  hoping  that 
truth  and  pure  religion  would  ultimately  prevail  in  the 
'  church,  according  to  their  cherished  principles,  as  Prote.^- 
bmtism  had  prevailed  over  the  errors  of  Rome.  The  ideal 
of  the  Presbyterians  was  a  national  church,  to  which  they 
clung  through  all  their  sufferings :  but  they  were  driven  out 
with  stripes,  from  the  church  of  England.  The  Indepea 
dents,  claiming  self-government  for  each  congregation,  repell 
ing  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  renouncing  all  connection  with 
the  state,  naturally  favored  secession  from  the  establishment. 
Separation  and  isolation  were  the  very  foundation  of  their 
•reed ;  *  and  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  they  had  spread 
hemselves  widely  through  the  country,  being  chiefly  known 

1  Bornefs  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  iii.  587;  Shores  Hist  of  the  Church, 
806;  Strype'8  Eccl.  AnnaU,  iv.  93,  et  teq,;  Strype*B  Parker,  166,  225; 
Strype'8  Grindal,  99. 

a*Heylyn'B  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians,  lib.  vi.-x.;  Neal*s  Hist,  of  the 
Puritans,  i.  ch.  iv.,  &c ;  Bogue  aud  Bennett's  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  Intr.  68- 
66;  i.  109-140;  Price's  Hist,  of  Nonconformity;  Conder's  View  of  all  R^ 
ligions. 
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as  Brownists.^  Protestant  nonconformity  bad  taken  root  in 
the  land ;  and  its  growth  was  momentous  to  the  future  des- 
tinies of  church  and  state* 

While  the  Reformed  church  lost  from  her  fold  considera- 
ble  numbers  of  the  people,  her  connection  with  ^ 
the  State  was  far  more  intimate  than  that  of  the  neoUonortiM 
church  of  Rome.  There  was  no  longer  a  divided  charoh  with 
authority.  The  crown  was  supreme  in  church 
and  state  alilce.  The  Reformed  church  was  the  creation 
of  Parliament:  her  polity  and  ritual,  and  even  her  doc- 
trines, were  prescribed  by  statutes.  She  could  lay  no  claim 
to  ecclesiastical  independence.  Convocation  was  restrained 
from  exercising  any  of  its  functions  without  the  king's 
license.*  No  canons  had  force  without  his  assent ;  and  even 
the  subsidies  granted  by  the  clergy,  in  convocation,  were 
henceforward  confirmed  by  Parliament  Bishops,  dignitaries 
and  clergy  looked  up  to  the  crown,  as  the  only  source  of 
power  within  the  realm.  Laymen  administered  justice  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  expounded  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  Lay  patronage  placed  the  greater  part  of  the  bene- 
fices at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  the  barons,  and  the  land- 
owners. The  constitution  of  the  church  was  identified  with 
that  of  the  state ;  and  their  union  was  political  as  well  as  re- 
ligious. The  church  leaned  to  the  government,  rather  than 
to  the  people ;  and,  on  her  side,  became  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  maintaining  the  ascendency  of  the  crown,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  union  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  with  pre- 
rogatives, already  excessive,  dangerously  enlarged  the  power 
of  the  crown  over  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
people.  Authority  had  too  strong  a  fulcrum  ;  and  threatened 
the  realm  with  absolute  subjection ;  but  the  wrongs  of  Puri- 
tans provoked  a  spirit  of  resistance,  which  eventually  won 
for  Englishmen  a  surer  freedom. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reformation  had  taken  a  difierent  course 

^  The  act  35  Eliz.  c  1,  was  passed  to  suppress  them. 

*  85  Hen.  YIU.  c  19;  Froude^s  H'lst,  ii.  193-198,  326,  iv.  479. 
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tn  Scotland.  The  Calvinisto  bad  triumphed.  Thcj  had 
Riftmnfttion  overthrown  episcopacj,  and  established  a  Pres- 
in  scotiADd.  byterian  church  upon  their  own  cherished  model.^ 
Their  creed  and  polity  suited  the  tastes  of  the  people, 
and  were  accepted  with  enthusiasm.  The  Catholic  faith 
was  renounced  everywhere  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands;  and  the  Reformed  establishment  at  once  assumed 
the  comprehensive  character  of  a  national  church.  But 
while  supported  by  the  people,  it  was  in  constant  antagonism 
to  the  state.  Its  rulei-s  repudiated  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown:*  resisted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts;'  and 
set  up  pretensions  to  spiritual  authority  and  independence, 
not  unworthy  of  the  church  they  had  lately  overthrown.* 
They  would  not  suffer  temporal  power  to  intrude  upon  the 
spiritual  church  of  Christ* 

The  constitution  of  the  Scottish  church  was  republican ; 
The  ehuoh  her  power  at  once  spiritual  and  popular.  Instead 
of  scotiMd.  ^^  being  governed  by  courtly  prelates  and  an  im- 
potent convocation,  she  was  represented  by  •  the  general 
assembly,  —  an  ecclesia^^tical  parliament  of  wide  jurisdic- 
tion, little  controlled  by  the  civil  power.     The  leaders  of  that 

1  1560-1592.  —  The  ereuts  of  this  period  are  amply  illustrated  in  Spot- 
tidwood^s  Hist  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  M*Crie*8  Lives  of  Knox  and 
Melville ;  Knox's  Hist  of  the  Reformation ;  Robertson's  Hist  of  Scotland ; 
Tytler's  Hist  of  Scotland;  Cook's  Hist  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland; 
Cunningham's  Church  Hist,  i.  351;  Row's  Hist,  of  tlie  Kirk  of  Scotland; 
Stephen's  Hbt  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  Buckle's  Hist,  IL  ch.  3. 

*  In  the  Book  of  Polity,  it  is  laid  down  that  *'  the  power  ecclesiastical 
flows  immediately  fVom  God  and  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual, 
not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ,  the  only  spiritual 
governor  and  head  of  his  kirk.'* 

*  Cunningham's  Church  Hist.,  535;  Calderwood's  Hist,  v.  457-460,475 
Spottiswood's  Hist,  iii.  21 ;  Tytler's  Hist,  vii.  326. 

4  Mr.  Cunningham,  comparing  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Scotland, 
says:  —  "  With  both  there  has  been  the  same  union  and  energy  of  action, 
tlie  same  assumption  of  spiritual  supremacy',  the  same  defiance  of  law 
courts,  pariiaments,  and  kings."  —  Prtf.  to  Church  UUt.  of  Scotland. 

*  **  When  the  church  was  Human,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to 
reform  it  When  the  church  was  Protestant,  it  was  impiety  in  the  ouigi» 
trato  to  touch  it" —  Cunmngham't  Church  ffist.^  i.  537. 
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assembly  were  bold  and  earnest  men,  with  high  notions  of 
ecclesiastical  authoritj,  a  democratic  temper,  and  habitual  re- 
liance upon  popular  support  A  church  so  constituted  was, 
indeed,  endowed  and  acknowledged  by  the  state ;  but  was 
more  likely  to  withstand  the  power  of  the  crown  and  aris- 
tocracy, than  to  uphold  it. 

The  formal  connection  of  the  church  with  the  state  was 
nevertheless,  maintained  with  scarcely  less  strict-  _ 

'  •'  Her  oomieo- 

ness  than  in  England.     The  new  establishment  Won  with 

the  State. 

was  the  work  of  the  legislature :  the  Protestant 
religion  was  originally  adopted  :  the  church's  confession  of 
faith  ratified ;  and  the  entire  Presbyterian  polity  established 
by  statute.^     And  further,  the  crown  was  represented  in  her 
assembly  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner. 

The  Reformation  had  also  been  extended  to  Ireland :  but 
in  a  manner  the  most  extraordinary  and  excep-  ReformatioQ 
tional.  In  England  and  Scotland,  the  clergy  and  ^  i"»^«»d- 
people  had  unquestionably  been  predisposed  to  changes  in 
the  Catholic  church ;  and  the  reforms  effected  were  more  or 
less  the  expression  of  the  national  will.  But  in  Ireland,  the 
Reformation  was  forced  upon  an  unyielding  priesthood,  and 
a  half-conquered  people.  The  priests  were  driven  from  their 
churches  and  homes,  by  ministers  of  the  new  faith,  —  gen- 
erally Englishmen  or  strangers,  —  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  their  flocks,  and  indifferent  to  their  conversion 
or  teaching.  Conformity  was  exacted  in  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  under  severe  penalties :  not  sought  by  appeals  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  a  subject  race.  Who  can  won- 
der that  the  Reformation  never  took  root  in  Ireland?  It 
was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  English  colonists ;  but 
many  who  abjured  the  Catholic  faith,  declined  to  join  the 
new  establishment,  and  founded  Presbyterian  communions  of 
their  own.  The  Reformation  added  a  new  element  of  dis- 
oord  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives :  embittered  the 
chronic  discontents  against  the  government ;  and  founded  a 

1  Scots  Acts,  1560;  1567,  c.  4,  6,  7, 1592,  c.  116;  Ibid,,  1690,  c.  6,  S3. 
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foreign  church,  with  few  communicants,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  and  rebellious  people.  It  was  a  state  church :  but,  in 
no  sense,  the  church  of  the  nation.* 

Such  having  been  the  results  of  the  Reformation,  the  acces- 
ThA  thne  ^^^^  of  James  united  the  three  crowns  of  these 
un^***"  realms ;  and  what  were  his  relations  to  the  church  ? 
Jama  L  jn  England,  he  was  the  head  of  a  state  church, 
environed  by  formidable  bodies  of  Catholics  and  Puritans. 
In  Scotland,  a  Presbyterian  church  had  been  founded  upon 
the  model  approved  by  English  Puritans.  In  Ireland,  he 
was  the  head  of  a  church  maintained  by  the  sword.  This 
incongruous  heritage,  unwisely  used,  brought  ruin  on  his 
royal  house.  Reared  among  a  Presbyterian  people,  he  vexed 
the  English  Puritans  with  a  more  rigorous  conformity ;  and 
spuming  the  religion  of  his  own  countrymen,  forced  upon 
them  a  hated  episcopacy,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown, 
and  observances  repugnant  to  their  creed.  No  less  intolerant 
of  his  own  mother's  church,  he  hastened  to  aggravate  the 
penalties  against  Popish  recusants.  Such  was  his  rancor  that 
he  denied  them  the  right  of  educating  their  children  in  the 
Catholic  faith.^  The  laws  against  them  were  also  enforced 
with  renewed  severity.'  The  monstrous  plot  of  Guy 
Fawkes  naturally  incensed  Parliament  and  the  people 
against  the  whole  body  of  Catholics,  whose  religion  was 
still  associated  with  imminent  danger  to  the  state;  and 
again  were  treason  and  Popery  scourged  with  the  same 
rod.  Further  penalties  were  imposed  on  Popish  recusants, 
not  attending  the  services  and  sacraments  of  the  church ; 
and  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  devised  to  test  their  loy- 
alty.* In  Ireland,  Catholic  priests  were  banished  by  procla- 
mation ;  and  the  laws  rigorously  enforced  against  the  laity 

1  Lelnnd's  Hist.,  ii.  165,  224,  &c;  Lanigan^s  Eccl.  Hist,  iv.  207,  &c.; 
Mant*8  Hist  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  i.  ch.  S,  8,  4;  Qoldwhi  Smith's  Iriah 
History  and  Irish  Character,  83,  88,  92, 100. 

«  IJac  I.  c.  i. 

s  Lingard'8  Hi.^t.,  iz.  41,  55. 

«  a  Jac.  I.  c.  4,  5. 
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who  absented  themselves  from  Protestant  worship.  The 
king's  onlj  claim  upon  the  favor  of  the  Puritans  was  his  per- 
secution of  Papists;  and  this  he  suddenly  renounced.  In 
compliance  with  engagements  entered  into  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, he  began  openly  to  tolerate  the  Catholics ;  and  granted  a 
pardon  to  all  who  had  incun*ed  the  penalties  of  recusancy. 
The  breach  was  ever  widening  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
throne  ;  and  while  the  monarch  was  asserting  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  his  bishops  were  exalting  prelacy,  and  bringing  the 
Reformed  church  nearer  to  the  Romish  model. 

Charles  continued  to  extend  an  indulgence  to  Catholics,  at 
once  offensive  to  the  Puritan  party,  and  in  violation  jj^j^j,^,^^  ^ 
of  laws  which  his  prerogative  could  not  rightfully  ^"'?^  ^* 
suspend.     Even  the  toleration  of  the  Stuarts,  like  thoUcs  and 
their  rigor,  was  beyond  the  law.    The  prerogatives 
and  supremacy  of  the  crown  were  alike  abused.     Favoring 
absolutism  in  the  state  and  domination  in  the  church,  Charles 
found  congenial  instruments  of  tyranny  in  the  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission,  —  in  Strafford  and  in  Laud.     In  Eng- 
land he  oppressed  Puritans :  in  Scotland  he  introduced  a  high 
church  liturgy,  which  provoked  rebellion.     Arbitrary  rule  in 
church  and   state  completed   the  alienation  of  the   Puritan 
party  ;  and  their  enmity  was  fatiil.     The  church  was  over- 
thrown ;  and  a  republican  commonwealth  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  monarchy.     The  polity  of  the  Reformation  was 
riven,  as  by  a  thunderbolt. 

The  Commonwealth  was  generally  favorable  to  religious 
liberty.     The  intolerance  of  Presbyterians,  indeed.  Religion 
was  fanatical.^     In   the  words  of  Milton,   **  new  gSmm^ 
Presbyter  was  but  old  Priest,  —  writ  large."     Had  ^»«i**»' 

1  Life  of  Baxter,  103.  Their  clergy  in  London  protested  against  tolera- 
tion to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  Dec  18th,  1646,  saying,  **  we  cannot 
dissemble  how  we  detest  and  abhor  this  much  endeavored  toleration.'*  — 
Price's  ffisL  of  Nonconformity^  ii.  329.  Edwards,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
denounced  toleration  as  **  the  grand  design  of  the  devil,**  and  "  the  mof>t 
ready,  compendious,  and  sure  way  to  destroy  all  religion,** —  "  all  th4 
devils  in  hell  and  their  Instruments  being  at  work  to  promote  it** — (7air 
ffrcena^  part  u  68. 
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they  been  suffered  to  exercise  nncontroUed  dominion,  tliej 
would  have  rivalled  Laud  himself  in  persecution.  But  Crom- 
well guaranteed  freedom  of  worship  to  all  except  Papists  and 
Prelatists ;  declaring  **  that  none  be  compelled  to  conform  to 
the  public  religion,  by  penalties  or  otherwise.***  Such  was 
his  policy  as  a  statesman  and  an  Independent.'  He  extended 
toleration  even  to  the  Jews.*  Yet  was  he  sometimes  led,  by 
political  causes,  to  put  his  iron  heel  upon  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  Roman  Catholics, 
and  even  upon  Presbyterians.*  The  church  party  and  Ro 
man  Catholics  had  fought  for  the  king  in  the  civil  war ;  and 
the  hands  of  churchmen  and  Puritans  were  red  with  each 
others'  blood.  To  religious  rancor  was  added  the  vengeance 
of  enemies  on  the  battle-field. 

Before  the  king's  fall,  he  had  been  forced  to  restore  the 
Prwby-  Presbyterian  polity  to  Scotland  ;  •  and  the  Cove- 
torfjusta  nanters,  in  a  furious  spirit  of  fanaticism,  avenged 
upon  Episcopalians  the  wrongs  which  their  cause 
had  suffered  in  the  last  two  reigns.  Every  age  brought 
new  discords ;  and  religious  differences  commingled  with  civil 
strifes. 

Afler  the  Restoration,  Roundheads  could  expect  no  mercy 

^^^  from    Cavaliers    and    churchmen.       They  were 

under  spumed  as  dissenters  and  republicans.     While  in 

the  ascendant,  their  gloomy  fanaticism  and  joyless 

1  Whitelock's  Mem.,  499,  676,  614;  NeaPs  Hist,  of  the  Puritoiw,  iv.  28, 
138,  838,  &c. 

3  Hume  affirms,  somewhat  too  broadlj,  that  **  of  all  the  Christian  sects 
this  was  the  first  which,  during  its  prosperity  as  well  as  its  adversity,  al- 
ways adopted  the  principles  of  toleration.  —  Hist.,  v.  168.  See  also  Neal's 
Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  98;  iv.  144;  Collier,  829;  Hallam's  Const  Hist, 
i.  621;  Short*8  Hist,  425;  Brookes  Hist  of  Religious  Liberty,  i.  604,  613- 
628. 

>  Bate*8  Elen.,  part  ii  211. 

*  Lord  Clarendon's  Hist,  vii.  258,  254;  Baxter's  Life,  !.  64;  Rennet's 
Hist,  iii.  206;  Neal's  Hist  of  the  Puritans,  iv.  39,  122, 138, 144;  Hame'i 
Hist.,  V.  368;  Butler's  Rom.  Cath.,  ii.  407;  Pan's  Life  of  Archbishop 
Usher;  Rash  worth,  viL  308,  &c. 

•  In  1641. 
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discipliDe  had  outraged  the  natural  sentiments  and  taste  uf 
the  people,  and  there  was  now  a  strong  reaction  against  them. 
And  first  the  church  herself  was  to  be  purged  of  Puritans. 
Their  consciences  were  ti-ied  by  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  drove  forth  two  thousand  of  her  clergy,  and  further 
recruited  the  ranks  of  Protestant  nonconfoi'mists.*  This 
measure,  fruitful  of  future  danger  to  the  church,  was  foU 
lowed  by  a  rigorous  code  of  laws,  proscribing  freedom  of 
worship,  and  multiplying  civil  disabilities  as  penalties  for 
dissent 

By  the  Corporation  Act,  no  one  could  be  elected  to  a  corpo« 
rate  office  who  had  not  taken  the  sacrament  within  ^ 

Oppn881T6 

the  year.*  By  another  Act,  no  one  could  serve  as  uwsofthis 
a  vestryman,  unless  he  made  a  declaration  against 
taking  up  arms  and  the  covenant,  and  engaged  to  conform  to 
the  Liturgy.'  The  Five  Mile  Act  prohibited  any  noncon- 
formist minister  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporate 
town ;  and  all  nonconformists,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  from 
teaching  in  any  public  or  private  school.*  The  monstrous 
Conventicle  Act  punished  attendance  at  meetings  of  more 
than  five  pei-sons,  in  any  house,  for  religious  worship,  with 
imprisonment  and  transportation.*  This,  again,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  test,  by  which  the  clergy  were  required  to 
swear  that  it  was  not  lawful,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  king.*  This  test,  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  high  church,  touched  the  consciences  of  none  but 
the  Calvinistic  clergy,  many  of  whom  refused  to  take  it,  and 
further  swelled  the  ranks  of  dissent. 

While  the  foundations  of  the  church  were  narrowed  by 
such  laws  as  these,  nonconformists  were  pursued  pwMoatioa 
by  incessant  persecutions.     Eight  thousand  Prot-  fy^SSS^' 

1  13  &  14  Gar.  II.  c  4.    Ca1ain7*8  NonoonfbrmiBt*!  Memorial,  Intr.  31 
fcc;  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  by  Calamy,  L  18L 

•  13  Car.  II.  sUt.  2,  c.  1. 

•  15  Car.  II.  c  5.  4  13  &  14  Car.  IL  e  i. 
ft  16  Car.  II.  c  4,  continued  and  amended  by  23  Car.  II.  c  1. 

•  17  Car.  II.  c  2. 
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estants  are  said  to  have  been  imprisoned,  besides  great 
numbers  of  Catholics.*  Fifteen  hundred  Quakers  were 
confined :  of  whom  three  hundred  and  fifty  died 
atcompro-  in  pHson.*  During  this  reign,  indeed,  several 
^  attempts  were  made  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  church  and  nonconformists ;  *  but  the  irreconcilable 
differences  of  the  two  parties,  the  unyielding  disposition  of 
churchmen,  and  the  impracticable  temper  of  nonconform 
ists,  forbade  the  success  of  any  scheme  of  comprehension. 

Nonconformists  having  been  discouraged  at  tlie  beginning 
The  o»tho.  ^^  ^^^^  reign,  Catholics  provoked  repression  at  the 
c^i^u.  ®"^'  ^^  ^ ^^^»  Parliament,  impelled  by  apprehen- 
sions for  the  Protestant  religion  and  civil  liberties 
of  the  people,  passed  the  celebrated  Test  Act.*  Designed 
to  exclude  Roman  Catholic  ministers  from  the  king's  coun- 
tils,  its  provisions  yet  embraced  Protestant  nonconformists. 
That  body,  for  the  sake  of  averting  a  danger  common  to  all 
Protestants,  joined  the  church  in  supporting  a  measure 
fraught  with  evil  to  themselves.  They  were,  indeed,  prom- 
ised further  indulgence  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
even  an  exemption  from  the  Test  Act  itself;  but  the  church 
party,  having  secured  them  in  its  toils,  was  in  no  haste  to  re- 
lease them.* 

The  Church  of  Scotland  fared  worse  than  the  English 
Gh  rch  of  nonconformists,  after  the  Restoration.  Episcopacy 
Scotland  was  restored:  the  king's  supremacy  reasserted: 
raUon.  the   entire    polity  of   the   church   overthrown;* 

1  Delaano*8  Plea  for  Nonconformists,  preface;  Short's  Hist,  559.  Old- 
mixon  goes  so  far  as  to  estimate  the  total  number  who  suffered  on  account 
of  their  religion,  during  this  reign,  at  60,0001  —  Uistoiy  of  the  Stuarts,  715. 

2  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  v.  17. 

<  The  Savoy  Conference,  1661;  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  i.  139;  Bur- 
net's Own  Time,  i.  309;  Ck>llier's  Church  Hist.,  ii.  879;  Perry^s  Hist.,  ii. 
317.  In  1669;  Baxter's  Life,  iii.  23;  Burnet's  Own  Time,  i.  439;  Scheme 
of  Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet,  1674;  Burnet's  Life  of  Tillotson,  42. 

«  25  Car.  IL  c  2. 

s  Rennet's  Hist,  iii.  294;  Burnet's  Own  Time,  i.  348,  516. 

«  Scots  Acts,  1661,  c.  11;  1669,  c.  1;  1681,  c.  6;  Wodrow's  Church  Hist^ 
i.190. 
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while  the  wrongs  of  Episcopalians,  under  tlie  Common- 
wealth, were  avenged,  with  barbarous  cruelty,  upon  Presby- 
terians.* 

The  Protestant  faith  and  civil  liberties  of  the  people  being 
threatened  by  James  IL,  all  classes  of  Protestants  „  , 

•^  '  Union  of 

combined  to  expel  him  from  his  throne.     Again  church  and 
the  nonconformists  united  with  the  church,  to  re-  agiUnBt 

-  rv^i  James  H. 

sist  a  common  danger.  They  were  not  even  con- 
ciliated by  his  declarations  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  in 
dulgence,  in  which  they  perceived  a  8tret<'h  of  preroga 
tive  and  a  dangerous  leaning  towards  the  Catholic  faith, 
under  the  guise  of  religions  freedom.  The  revolution  was 
not  less  Protestant  than  political ;  and  Catholics  were  thrust 
further  than  ever  beyond  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 

The  recent  services  of  dissenters  to  the  church  and  the 
Protestant  cause,  were  rewarded  by  the  Tolera- ^he  Toie- 
tion  Act.*  This  celebrated  measure  repealed  none  '*'***°  **'*• 
i>f  the  statutes  exacting  conformity  with  the  Church  of  £ng 
land  ;  but  exempted  all  persons  from  penalties,  on  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribing  a  declara- 
tion against  transubstantiation.  It  relieved  dissenting  minis- 
ters from  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
and  the  Conifenticle  Act  upon  the  administration  of  the  sac- 
rament and  preaching  in  meetings;  but  required  them  to 
subscribe  the  thirty-nine  articles,  with  some  exceptions.'  The 
dissenting  chapels  were  to  be  registered ;  and  their  congre- 
gations protected  from  any  molestation.  A  still  easier  in- 
dulgence was  given  to  the  Quakers ;  but  toleration  was  with- 
held from  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians,  who  found  no 
favor  either  with  the  church  or  nonconformists. 

The  Toleration  Act,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  was  at 

*  Wodrow'8  Church  Hist,  i.  67,  236,  890,  &c. ;  Burnet's  Own  Time,  I 
365,  ii.  416,  &c.;  Crooksbank^s  Hist.,  i.  154,  204,  &c.;  Buckle's  Hist.,  ii. 
281-292;  Cunningham^s  Ch.  Hist,  ii.  ch.  i.-vL 

^  1  Gul.  &  Mar.,  c.  8;  Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist  of  Dissenten  i.  187- 
904. 

»  All  "  except  three  and  part  of  a  fourth." 
vol..  11.  20 
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least  the  first  recognition  of  the  right  of  public  worshipti 
Right  of  beyond  the  pale  of  the  state  church.  It  was  the 
worship  great  charter  of  dissent.  Far  frora  granting  re- 
eoDoeded.  ligious  liberty,  it  yet  gave  indulgence  and  security 
rom  persecution. 

The  age  was  not  ripe  for  wider  principles  of  toleration. 
^  ^^  Catholics  and  Unitarians  were  soon   afterwards 

Vurther 

meiwurM       pursucd  with  severer  penalties;^  and  in  1700,  the 

•gainntUni-     T       ,  .   .        /.  ^     ,.  ,.      ,  ,    , 

tarUns  and  intolerant  spirit  of  Parliament  was  displayed  by 
^  ^  an  Act  against  the  former,  which  cannot  be  read 
without  astonishment.  It  offered  a  reward  of  100/.  for  the 
discovery  of  any  Catholic  priest  performing  the  offices  of  his 
church :  it  incapacitated  every  Roman  Catholic  from  inherit- 
ing or  purchasing  land,  unless  he  abjured  his  religion  upon 
oath ;  and  on  his  refusal,  it  vested  his  property  during  his 
life  in  his  next  of  kin,  being  a  Protestant.  He  was  even 
prohibited  from  sending  his  children  abroad,  to  be  educated 
in  his  own  failh.^  And  while  his  religion  was  thus  pro- 
scribed, his  civil  rights  were  further  restrained  by  the  oath 
of  abjuration.' 

Again  the  policy  of  comprehension  was  favored  by  Wil- 
Schemeof  lia™  HI.:  but  it  was  too  late.  The  church  was 
riJS^ilSic?'  ^^^  too  strong  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own 
wiuiam  JH.  convictions  to  the  scruples  of  nonconformists.  Nor 
was  she  forgetful  of  her  own  wrongs  under  the  Common* 
wealth,  or  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  Episcopalians  in 
Scotland.  On  the  other  side,  the  nonconformists,  con« 
firmed  in  their  repugnance  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church  by  the  persecutions  of  a  hundred  and  ^hj 
years,  were  not  to  be  tempted  by  small  concessions  to  their 
consciences,  or  by  the  doubtful  prospects  of  preferment  in  an 
establishment  from  which  they  could  expect  little  favor.* 

1  1  Will.  &  M.  c.  9, 15,  26;  9  &  10  Will.  IIL  c  32. 
a  11  &  12  WiU.  III.  c.  4;  Butler's  Hist.  Mem.  of  the  CathoUcs,  ill.  134- 
138,  279. 
«  13  Will.  III.  c.  6. 
4  D'Oyley's  Life  of  Sancroft,  327,  520;  BumeCs  Owr  Time,  u.  1033 
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To  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  Revolution  bpoughl  free* 
dom  and  favor.  The  king's  supremacy  was  finally  church  of 
renounced ;  Episcopacy,  against  which  she  had  f^^\°^ 
vainly  struggled  for  a  hundred  years,  forever  Karoiutton. 
abolished;  her  confession  of  faith  recognized  by  statute; 
and  the  Presbyterian  polity  confirmed.^  But  William  III., 
in  restoring  the  privileges  of  the  church,  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  her  rulers  his  own  moderation  and  tol- 
erant spirit.  Fearing  the  persecution  of  Episcopalians  at 
their  hands,  he  wrote  thus  nobly  and  wisely  to  the  General 
Assembly :  "  We  expect  that  your  management  shall  be  such 
that  wo  may  have  no  reason  to  repent  what  we  have  dope. 
We  never  could  be  of  the  mind  that  violence  was  suited  to 
the  advancing  of  true  religion  :  nor  do  we  intend  that  our 
authority  shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any 
party."  *  And  not  many  years  afterwards,  when  Pi'esby- 
terian  Scotland  was  united  to  Episcopalian  England,  the 
rights  of  her  church,  in  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
were  confirmed  and  declared  unalterable.' 

To  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  reign  of  William  was 
made  terrible  by  new  rigors  and  oppression.    They  cathoUes  or 
were  in  arms  for  the  exiled  king ;  and  again  was  i^J** 
their  faith  the  symbol  of  rebellion.     Overcome  by  wiuiamni. 
the  sword,  they  were  condemned  to  proscription  and  outlawry 

It  was  long  before  Catholics  were  to  enjoy  indulgence 
In  1711,  a  proclamation  was  published   for  en- 
forcing the  penal  laws  against  them  in  England.^  under  Ann«, 
And  in   Ireland,  the  severities  of  former  reigns 
were  aggravated  by  Acts  of  Queen  Anne.*     After  the  re 
hellion  of  1715,  Parliament  endeavored  to  strengthen   the 
Protestant  interest,  by  enforcing  the  laws  against  Papists.* 

&c;  Kennet*8  Tfist,  iii.  483,  551,  et  seq, ;  Lord  Macaulay^s  Hiat,  iii.  89, 46$* 
196;  Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist.,  i.  207. 

1  Scots  Acts,  1689,  c  2;  1690,  c.  6;  1692,  c.  117. 

3  Lord  Macaulay's  Hist,  Hi.  708. 

»  Act  of  Union,  5  Anne,  c.  8;  Scots  Acts,  1705,  c.  4;  1706,  c  7. 

*  Boyc8*s  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  429,  &c 

ft  2  Anne,  c  3,  6 ;  8  Anne,  c  3. 

«  1  Geo.  1.  c.  55. 
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Again,  in  1722,  the  estates  of  Roman  Catholics  and  non- 
jurors weie  made  to  bear  a  special  financial  burden,  not 
charged  upon  other  property.'  And,  lastly,  the  rebellion  of 
1745  called  forth  a  proclamation,  in  the  spirit  of  earlier  times, 
offering  a  reward  of  100^  for  the  discovery  of  Jesuits  and 
popish  pnests,  and  cidling  upon  magistrates  to  bring  them  to 
justice. 

Much  of  the  toleration  which  had  been  conceded  to  Prot- 
Koncon-  estant  nonconformists  at  the  Revolution,  was  again 
under  Anne,  withdiivwu  during  the  four  last  years  of  Queen 
Oeo.  L  &  II.  ^nne.  Having  found  their  way  into  many  offices, 
by  taking  the  sacrament,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1711,  against 
occasional  conformity,  by  which  diss.^nters  were  dispossessed 
of  their  employments,  and  more  rigorously  disqualified  in 
future*  Again  were  nonconformists  repelled,  with  contume- 
ly, from  honorable  fellowship  with  the  state.  Two  years 
at\erwards  the  Schism  Bill  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  vocation  of  schoolmaster  or  private  teacher, 
without  a  declaration  of  conformity,  and  a  license  from  a 
bishop.'  Both  these  statutes,  however,  were  repealed  in  the 
following  reign.*  With  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  wider 
toleration  was  commenced,  in  another  form.  The  time  was 
not  yet  come  for  repealing  the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities 
upon  dissenters ;  but  annual  Acts  of  Indemnity  were  passed, 
by  which  pei^sons  who  had  failed  to  qualify  themselves  for 
office  were  protected.* 

The  reign  of  George  III.  opened   under  circumstances 

favorable  to  religious  liberty.     The  intolerant  spirit 

church  and    of  the  high  church  party  had  been  broken  since 

the^wSon  t*»e  death  of  Anne.     The  frenzies  of  Sacheverell 

cfG^origeiii.  ^^^  Alterbury  had  yielded  to  the  liberal  philoso- 

1  9  Geo.  L  c.  18;  Pari.  Hi«t.,  viii.  61,  868. 

^  10  Anne,  c.  2;  Burnet's  Own  Time,  u.  864,  686,  &c;  Bogae  and  Bee 
nett's  Hist,  i.  228,  262. 

8  12  Anne,  c.  7;  Pari.  Hist.,  yi.  1349;  Bogoe  and  Bennett's  Hist.,  968. 

*  6  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 

«  The  first  of  these  Acts  was  in  1727;  1  G«o.  U.  c  23.  Hallam's  Const 
Hit.,  ii.  412. 
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phy  of  Milton  and  Locke,  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hoadley,  War 
bui-ton,  Montesquieu.  The  angry  disputations  of  convoca- 
tion were  silenced.  The  church  was  at  peace ;  and  the  state 
had  ceased  to  distrust  either  Roman  Catholics  or  nonconform- 
isti^.  Never  since  the  Reformation,  had  any  monarch  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  at  a  period  so  free  from  religious  dis- 
cords and  embarrassments.  In  former  reigns,  high  church- 
men had  been  tainted  with  Jacobite  sympathies :  now  all 
parties  vied  in  attachment  and  loyalty.  Once  more  the 
church  was  wholly  with  the  king ;  and  added  all  her  weight 
to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Many  English  Catholics, 
crushed  by  persecution  and  losing  hopes  of  tlie  restoration  of 
their  own  &ith,  had  gradually  conformed  to  a  church,  already 
beginning  to  boast  a  certain  antiquity,  enshrined  in  the 
ancient  temples  of  their  forefathers,  respecting  their  tradi- 
tions, allied  to  the  state,  and  enjoying  the  power,  wealth, 
fasliion,  and  popularity  of  a  national  establishment.  Some 
of  this  body  had  been  implicated  in  both  the  Jacobite  rebel- 
lions ;  but  their  numbers  had  ceased  to  be  formidable ;  and 
they  were  now  universally  well-disposed  and  loyal.*  The 
dbsenters  had  been  uniformly  attached  to  the  House  of  Han- 
over ;  and,  having  ceased  to  be  oppressed,  quietly  prospered, 
without  oifence  to  the  church.  The  old  nonconformist  bodies, 
—  the  offspring  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, —  so  far  from  making  progress,  had  declined  in  numbers 
and  activity,  since  the  time  of  William  III.'  There  had 
been  little  religious  zeal,  either  within  or  without  the 
church.     It  was  an  age  of  spiritual  indifiference  and  leth- 

1  In  1767,  there  appeared  to  have  been  no  more  than  67,916;  and,  in 
178(),  69,376.  They  had  200  chapels.  —  Census,  1851:  Report  on  Religious 
Worship,  ci.  In  1696,  out  of  2,699,786  freeholders  in  Enghind  and  Wales, 
Uiero  had  heen  13,856  Catholics.  — /6ui,  c  Daliymple,  book  i.  part  ii. 
App.;  Butler's  Historical  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  iii.  162. 

2  Calamy'8  Life  &  Times,  ii.  529;  Lord  Mahon's  Hist.,  ii.  872;  Bogue 
and  Bennett's  Hist,  iii.  314-834.  In  1696,  it  appeared  that  108,676  free- 
holders in  England  and  Wales  were  nonconformists  (Census  Report,  185 1, 
c);  but  as  dissent  chiefly  prevaile4  in  the  towns,  this  return  must  have 
'alleu  very  far  short  of  the  total  numbers. 
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argy.*  With  many  noble  exceptions,  the  clergy  had  been  in- 
ert and  apathetic  A  benefice  was  regarded  as  an  estate,  to 
which  was  attached  the  performance  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
duties.  These  once  performed, — the  service  read,  the  weekly 
sermon  preached,  the  child  christened,  the  parishioner  buried, 
—  and  the  parson  differed  little  from  the  squire.  He  was 
generally  charitable,  kindly,  moral ;  and  well  educated  —  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  age  —  in  all  but  theology.* 
But  his  spiritual  calling  sat  lightly  upon  him.  Zealous  for 
church  and  king,  and  honestly  hating  dissenters,  he  was  un- 
conscious of  a  mission  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
among  the  people,  to  solve  their  doubts,  to  satisfy  their  spirit- 
ual longings,  and  to  attach  their  religious  sympathies  to  the 
church.*  The  nonconformist  ministers,  comfortably  estab- 
lished among  their  fiocks  and  enjoying  their  modest  tempo- 
ralities, shared  the  spiritual  ease  of  churchmen.  They  were 
ruffled  by  no  sectarian  zeal  or  restless  spirit  of  encroachment 
Many  even  confonned  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  age 
was  not  congenial  to  religious  excitement  and  enthusiasm  ;  a 
lull  had  succeeded  to  storms  and  agitations. 

But  this  religious  calm  had  lately  been  disturbed  by  Wes- 
Wesley  and  ^^7  *"^  Whitefield,  the  apostles  of  modem  dissent. 
WhitefleitL  These  eminent  men  were  both  brought  up  as  faith- 
ful disciples  of  the  church,  and  admitted  to  holy  orders.  Not 
impelled  to  their  extraordinary  mission  by  any  repugnance 

1  Bishop  Gib8on*8  Pastoral  Letters,  2d  Ed.,  1728,  p.  2;  Butler's  Adver- 
tisement to  Analogy  of  Revealed  Religion,  1736;  Archbishop  Seeker's 
Eight  Charges,  1738,  p.  4;  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  i.  324,  &c 

*  Bishop  Burnet  thus  speaks  of  candidates  for  ordination  :  —  **  Those 
vho  have  read  some  few  books,  yet  never  seem  to  have  read  the  scrip- 
tures/* **The  case  is  not  much  better  in  many,  who,  having  got  into 
orders,  come  for  instruction,  and  cannot  make  it  appear  that  they  have 
read  the  scriptures,  or  any  one  f^ood  book,  since  they  were  ordained.*'  — 
Pastoral  Care,  3d  Ed.,  1713:.  Preface. 

<  **  A  remiss,  unthinking  course  of  life,  with  little  or  no  application  t« 
study,  and  the  bare  performing  of  that,  which,  if  not  done,  would  draw 
censures  when  complained  of,  without  even  pursuing  the  pastoral  care  in 
any  suitable  degree,  is  but  too  common,  as  well  as  too  evident*'  —  Ibid 
See  also  Intr.  to  last  volume  of  Burnet's  Hist. 
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to  her  doctrines  and  discipline^  they  went  forth  to  rouse  the 
people  from  their  religious  apathy,  and  awaken  them  to  a 
sense  of  sin.  They  penetrated  the  haunts  of  ignorance  and 
vice;  and  braved  ridicule,  insults,  and  violence.  They 
preached  in  the  open  air  to  multitudes  who  had  scarcely 
lieard  of  the  gospel.  On  the  hill-side,  by  ruins,  on  the  sea* 
shore,  they  appealed  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  de- 
votional sentiments  of  their  hearers.  They  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes :  preached  to  them  everywhere :  prayed  with  them : 
read  the  scriptures  in  public  and  private ;  and  addressed 
them  with  familiar  speech  and  homely  illustration.^  Wesley, 
still  in  communion  with  the  church  and  holding  her  in  love 
and  reverence,  became  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.*  He 
preached  to  reclaim  men  from  sin :  he  addressed  the  neg- 
lected heathens  of  society,  whom  the  church  knew  not :  he 
labored  as  a  missionary,  not  as  a  sectarian.  Schism  grew 
out  of  his  pious  zeal:  but  his  followers,  like  their  revered 
founder,  have  seldom  raised  their  voices,  in  the  spirit  of 
schismatics,  against  their  parent  church.*  Whitefield,  for  a 
time  the  fellow-laborer  of  Wesley,  surpassed  that  great  man 
as  a  preacher ;  and  moved  the  feelings  and  devotion  of  his 
hearers  with  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet ;  but,  less  gifted 

1  **  I  design  plain  truth  for  plain  people ;  therefore,  of  set  purpose  I  ab> 
Btain  from  all  nice  and  philosophical  speculations,  from  all  perplexed  and 
intricate  reasonings;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  from  even  the  show  of  learn^ 
ing,  unless  in  sometimes  citing  the  original  scriptures.  I  labor  to  avoid  all 
words  which  are  not  easy  to  be  understood,  —  all  which  are  not  used  in 
common  life,  — and  in  particular  those  kinds  of  technical  terms  that  so  fre- 
quently occur  in  bodies  of  divinity."  —  Wesley's  Pre/,  to  Sermons^  1746.  — 
In  another  place  Wesley  wrote:  — "  I  dare  no  more  write  in  a  fine  style, 
tlian  wear  a  fine  coat"  —  Pre/,  to  2d  Ser.  of  Sermons^  1788. 
.  a  Rev.  J.  Wesley's  Works,  i.  185;  u.  515;  vii.  422,  423;  viU.  Ill,  254, 
289,  311;  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  ch.  xii.,  xx.,  &c. 

•  Wesley's  Works,  viii.  205.  321 ;  Centenary  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
183;  Ix)rd  Mahon's  Hist,  ii.  365,  366.  Wesley  himself  said:  — "We  are 
uot  seceders;  nor  do  we  bear  any  resemblance  to  them:"  and  after  his 
sect  had  spread  itself  over  the  land,  he  continually  preached  in  tlM 
churches  of  the  establishment 
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with  powei*s  of  organization  and  government,  he  lefl  fewer 
monuments  of  his  labors,  as  the  founder  of  a  religious  seel.' 
Holding  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  he  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  Lady  ' 
Huntingdon's  connection.*  The  Methodists  were  regarded 
by  churchmen  as  fanatical  enthusiasts  rather  than  dissenters ; 
while  their  close  relations  with  the  church  repelled  the  favor 
of  other  sects.  They  sutfercd  ridicule,  but  enjoyed  tolera- 
tion ;  and,  laboring  in  a  new  field,  attracted  multitudes  to 
their  communion.' 

The  revival  of  the  religious  spirit  by  the  Methodists  grad- 
aeviTaiof  ually  stimulated  the  older  sects  of  nonconformists. 
diawnu  Presbytttrians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  awak- 
ened by  Wesley  and  Whitefield  to  a  sense  of  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people,  strove,  with  all  their  energies,  to  meet 
them.  And  large  numbers,  whose  spiritual  care  had  hitherto 
been  neglected  alike  by  the  church  and  by  nonconformists, 
were  steadily  swelling  the  ranks  of  dissent.  The  church 
caught  the  same  spirit  more  slowly.  She  was  not  alive  to 
the  causes  which  were  undermining  her  influence,  and  in- 
vading her  proper  domain,  —  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
people,  —  until  chapels  and  meeting-houses  had  been  erected 
in  half  the  parishes  of  England.^ 

The  church  of  Scotland,  which  in  former  reigns  had  often 
Church  of  ^^*^"  ^^  h»ue  with  the  civil  power,  had  now  fallen 
Scotland.  under  the  rule  of  the  moderate  party,  and  was  as 
tractable  as  the  church  of  England  herself.  She  had  ever 
been  faithful  to  the  Revolution  settlement,  by  which  her  own 
privileges  were  assured ;   and,  when  free  from  persecution, 

1  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Works,  xiU.  267;  Southe/s  Life  of  Wesley,  ch. 
xxi. 

2  Wesley's  Works,  iii.  84;  Philip's  Life  of  Whitefield,  195,  &c.;  South-' 
ey's  Life  of  Wesley,  ch.  xxv. ;  Life  of  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  8vo.  1840. 

«  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  ch.  xxix.;  Watson's  Observations  oa 
Southey's  Life,  138;  Lord  Mahon's  Chapter  on  Methodism,  Hist.,  ii.  8M 
Brook's  Hist  of  Relig.  Lib.  ii.  326-338. 

<  See  infra^  p.  419. 
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had  cast  off  much  of  her  former  puritanism.  Her  spirit  had 
been  tempered  by  learning,  cultivation,  society,  and  the  gen- 
tle influences  of  the  South,  until  she  had  become  a  stanch 
ally  of  the  crown  and  aristocracy.* 

In  Ireland,  the  Protestant  church  had  made  no  progress 
since  the  days  of  Elizabetlu  The  mass  of  the  charch  of 
population  were  still  Catholics.  The  clergy  of^*^**"** 
the  state  church,  indifferent  and  supine,  read  the  English 
liturgy  in  empty  churches,  while  their  parishioners  attended 
mass  in  the  Catholic  chapels.  Irish  benefices  afforded  con- 
venient patronage  to  the  crown  and  the  great  families.  The 
Irish  church  was  a  good  rallying  point  for  Protestant  ascen- 
dency ;  but  instead  of  fulfilling  the  mission  of  a  national  es- 
tablishment, it  provoked  religious  animosity  and  civil  dissen- 
sions. For  the  present,  however,  Protestant  rule  was  abso- 
lute ;  and  the  subjection  of  the  Catholics  undisturbed.^ 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  church  and  other  religious 
bodies,  the  gradual  relaxation  of  the  penal  code 
was,  at  length,  to  be  commenced.  This  code,  the  relaxation  of 
growth  of  more  than  two  centuries,  was  wholly  codac^- 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  a  free  state.  Lib-  °*"* 
crty  of  thought  and  discussion  was  allowed  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional right:  but  freedom  of  conscience  was  interdicted, 
^ligious  unity  was  still  assumed,  while  dissent  was  notori- 
ous. Conformity  with  the  state  church  was  held  to  be  a 
duty,  the  neglect  of  which  was  punishable  with  penalties  and 
disabilities.  Freedom  of  worship  and  civil  rights  were  de* 
nied  to  all  but  members  of  the  church.  This  policy,  origi- 
nating in  the  doctrines  of  a  church  pretending  to  infallibility 
and  admitted  to  our  laws  in  the  plenitude  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical power,  grew  up  amid  rebellions  and  civil  wars,  in 
which  religion  became  the  badge  of  contending  parties.     Re- 

1  Cunningbam*8  Church  Hist  of  Scotland,  h*.  491,  578,  &c 

«  Bishop  Berkeley's  Works,  ii.  881;    Wesley's  Works,  x.  209,  &c.; 

Mant's  Hist  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  ii.  888-294,  421-429,  /(ic;  LonI 

Uahon's  Hist..  iL  S74. 
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ligious  intoleranco  was  its  foundation :  political  expediency 
its  occasional  justification.  Long  after  the  state  had  ceased 
to  be  threalened  by-any  religious  sect,  the  same  policy  wa« 
maintained  on  a  new  ground,  —  the  security  of  the  estab- 
lished cliurch. 

The  penal  code,  with  all  its  anomalies  and  inconsistencies, 
QewnX  admitted  of  a  simple  division.  One  part  imposed 
Jj^**'  restraints  on  religious  worship:  the  other  attached 
penal  code.  Q\y\\  disabilities  to  faith  and  doctrine.  The  former 
was  naturally  the  first  to  be  reviewed.  More  repugnant 
to  religious  liberty,  and  more  generally  condemned  by  the 
enlightened  thinkers  of  the  age,  it  was  not  to  be  defended 
by  those  political  considerations  which  were  associated  with 
the  latter.  Men,  earnest  in  upholding  securities  to  our 
Protestant  constitution,  revolted  from  tiie  persecution  of  con- 
science. These  two  divisions,  however,  were  so  intermixed 
in  the  tangled  web  of  legislation  :  principles  had  been  so  little 
observed  in  carrying  out  the  capricious  and  impulsive  policy 
of  intolerance ;  and  the  temper  of  Parliament  and  the 
country  was  still  so  unsettled  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of 
religious  liberty,  that  the  labor  of  revision  proceeded  with  no 
more  system  than  the  original  code.  Now  a  penalty  affect- 
ing religion  was  repealed:  now  a  civil  disability  removed. 
Sometimes  Catholics  received  indulgence ;  and  sometimes  a 
particular  sect  of  nonconformists.  First  one  grievance  was 
redressed,  and  then  another;  but  Parliament  continued  to 
shrink  from  the  broad  assertion  of  religious  liberty,  as  the 
right  of  British  subjects  and  the  policy  of  the  state.  Tol- 
eration and  connivance  at  dissent  had  already  succeeded  to 
active  persecution :  society  had  outgrown  the  law :  but  a 
century  of  strife  and  agitation  had  yet  to  pass,  before  the 
penal  code  was  blotted  out,  and  religious  liberty  estab- 
lished. We  have  now  to  follow  this  great  cause  through 
its  lengthened  annals,  and  to  trace  its  baiting  and  unsteady 
pi  ogress. 

Early  in  this  reign,  the  bron^  principles  of  toleration  wero 
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judicially  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords.      The  city  of 
London  had  perverted  the  Corporation  Act  into  an  ^  . 

t*  '  .  ,       .  ,.  Corporation 

instrument  of  extortion,  by  electing  dissenters  to  of  Londoa 
the  office  of  sheriff,  and  exacting  fines  when  DiMenten. 
they  refused  to  qualify.  No  less  than  15,000/.  ^****^'^'®^- 
had  thus  been  levied  before  the  dissenters  resisted  this 
imposition.  The  law  had  made  them  ineligible :  then  how 
could  they  be  fined  for  not  serving?  The  City  Courts  up- 
held the  claims  of  the  Corporation :  but  the  dissenters  ai>* 
pealed  to  the  Court  of  Judges  or  commissioners'  delegates, 
and  obtained  a  judgment  in  their  favor.  In  1759  the  Cor- 
poration brought  the  cause  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a 
writ  of  error.  The  judges  being  consulted,  only  one  could 
be  found  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Corporation  ;  and  the 
House  of  Lords  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  below.  In  moving  the  judgment  of  the  House,  Lord 
Mansfield  thus  defined  the  legal  rights  of  dissenters:  —  *'It 
is  now  no  crime,"  he  said,  **  for  a  man  to  say  he  is  a  dissent- 
er ;  nor  is  it  any  crime  for  him  not  to  take  the  sacrament  ac 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England :  nay,  the 
crime  is  if  he  doe.'  it,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science." And  again :  —  "  The  Toleration  Act  renders  that 
which  was  illegal  before,  now  legal;  the  dissenters*  way  of 
woi*ship  is  permitted  and  allowed  by  this  Act.  It  is  not  only 
exempted  from  punishment,  but  rendered  innocent  and  law- 
ful ;  it  is  established ;  it  is  put  under  the  protection,  and  is 
not  merely  under  the  connivance,  of  the  law."  And  in  con- 
demning the  laws  to  force  conscience,  he  said :  —  "  There 
is  nothing  certainly  more  unreasonable,  more  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  human  nature,  more  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  more  iniquitous  and 
unjust,  more  impolitic,  than  persecution.  It  is  against  natu- 
ral religion,  revealed  religion,  and  sound  policy."*     In  his 

1  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  816.  —  Horace  Walpole  unjustly  sneers  at  this  speech 
M  "another  Whig  oration"  of  Lord  Mansfield's.  —  3f«m.,  ii  414.  Lord 
Campbell's  Chief  Justices,  ii.  512.    Brook's  Hist  of  Relig.  Lib.,  iL  433. 
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views  of  toleration  the  judge  was  in  advance  of  the  legis 
lature. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  Parliament  was  invited  to 
Sabflcrip-  Consider  matters  affecting  the  church  and  dissent- 
Sf'.'Li^rPeb.  ers-  'n  1772,  Sir  William  Meredith  presented  a 
6th,  1772.  petition  from  several  clergymen  and  others,  com- 
plaining that  subi^cription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  was  re* 
quired  of  the  clergy  and  at  the  universities.  So  far  as  this 
pomplaint  concerned  the  clergy,  it  was  a  question  of  compre- 
hension  and  church  discipline ;  but  subscription  on  matricula- 
tion affected  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  and  subscription  on  taking  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  excluded  dissenters  from  the 
practice  of  the  civil  law,  as  advocates,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine,  as  physicians.  In  debate  this  complaint  was  treat* 
ed  chiefly  as  a  question  affecting  the  discipline  of  the  church 
and  universities ;  but  sentiments  were  expressed  marking  a 
growing  spirit  of  toleration.  It  being  objected  that  if  sub- 
scription were  relaxed,  sectaries  might  gain  admission  to  the 
church,  Sir  G.  Savile  said,  finely,  "  sectaries,  Sir !  had  it  not 
been  for  sectaries,  this  cause  had  been  tried  at  Rome.  Thank 
God,  it  is  tried  here.'*  The  motion  for  bringing  up  the  pe- 
tition found  no  more  than  seventy-one  supporters.*  The 
University  of  Cambridge,  however,  made  a  concession  to  the 
complaints  of  these  petitioners,  by  admitting  bachelors  of 
arts,  on  subscribing  a  declaration  that  they  were  bond  Jide 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  instead  of  requiring 
their  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.*  Sir  W.  Mere- 
dith  renewed  the  discussion  in  the  two  following  years,  but 
found  little  encouragement.' 

In  1772,  Sir  H.  Hoghton  brought  in  a  bill,  with  little  oppo- 
sition, for  relieving  dissenting  ministers  and   schoolmasters 

1  Ayes,  71;  Noes,  217.  Pari.  Hist,  xvii.  245;  Clarke,  iii.  201;  Brookes 
Hist  of  Relig.  Lib.,  ii.  365. 

*  Hughes*  Hist,  ii.  56. 

■  Feb.  23d,  1773;  May  5th,  1774;  ParL  Hist,  xvu.  742, 1326;  Fox  Mem. 
L02. 
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from    the    sabscription   required   by   the   Toleration    Act,' 
Dissenters  conceived   it  to  be  a  just  matter  ofsuiwcrip- 
complaint  that  the  law  should  recognize  such  a  test,  di^Qting 
after  dissent  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  lawful,  ii^hwi- 
No  longer  satisfied  with  connivance  at  a  breach  of  ™*JJ^ 
the   law,  they  prayed   for   honorable    immunity.  !<«. 
Their  representations  were  felt  to  be  so  reasonable  by  the 
Commons,  that  the  bill  was  passed  with  little  opposition.     In 
the  Lords  it  was  warmly  supported  by  Lord  Chatham,*  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord   Camden,  and  Lord    Mansfield  ; 
but  was  lost  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
three.* 

In  the  next  year,  Sir  H.  Hoghton  introduced  an  amended 
measure,  and  passed  it  thi-ough  all  its  stages,  in  the  Yet.  17th, 
Commons,  by  large  majorities.  Arguments  were  ^^*" 
still  heard  that  connivance  was  all  that  dissenters  could  ex 
pect ;  in  reply  to  which  Mr.  Burke  exclaimed,  **  What,  Sir, 
is  liberty  by  connivance  but  a  temporary  relaxation  of  sla- 
very ?"  In  the  Lords,  the  bill  met  with  the  same  fate  as  in 
the  previous  year.* 

In  1779,  however.  Sir  Henry  Hoghton  at  length  succeeded 
in  passing  his  measure.     Dissenters  were  enabled  u,^« 
to  preach  and  to  act  as  schoolmasters,  without  sub-  miniBtep^ 
scribing  any  of  the  thirty -nine  articles.     No  other 
subscription  was  proposed  to  be  substituted  ;  but,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Lord  North,  a  declaration  was  required  to  be  made, 

1  The  34th,  35th,  36th,  and  part  of  the  20th  articles  had  been  excepted 
by  the  Toleration  Act,  as  expressing  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  church. 

3  See  outline  of  his  speech,  Chatham  Corr.,  iv.  219. 

»  Ayes,  29;  Noes,  102.    Pari.  Hist,  xvii.  431-446. 

<  yWrf.,  759-791.  With  reference  to  this  bill,  Lord  Chatham  wrote:  — 
**  I  hear,  in  the  debate  on  the  dissenters,  the  ministry  avowed  enslaving 
them,  and  to  keep  the  cruel  penal  laws,  like  bloodhounds  coupled  up,  to  be 
le'  loose  on  the  heels  of  these  poor  conscientious  men,  when  government 
pleases;  i.e.  if  they  dare  to  dislike  some  ruinous  measure,  or  to  disobey 
orders  at  an  election.  Forty  years  ago,  if  any  minister  had  avowed  such 
a  doctrine,  the  Tower  I  the  Tower!  would  have  echoed  round  the  benches 
9i  the  House  of  Lords;  but /ui<  /2tum,  the  whole  constitution  is  a  shadow.** 
-  LeUer  to  Lord  Sktlbui-nt^  April  14th.  1773:  Chatham  Corr.,  iv.  259. 
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that  the  person  taking  it  was  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant 
dissenter ;  and  that  he  took  the  scriptures  for  the  rule  of  his 
faith  and  practice.  Except  upon  the  question  of  this  declara- 
tion, the  bill  passed  through  both  Houses  with  little  oppo- 
sition.* 

In  Ireland,  a  much  greater  advance  was  made,  at  this  time, 
^^  in  the  principles  of  toleration.     An  Act  was  passed 

admitted        admitting  Protestants  to  civil  and  military  offices 

to  offlccrt  ,  1      T  1  1 

inipound,     who  had  not  taken  the  sacrament,  —  a  measure 
**  '  nearly  fifty  years  in  advance  of  the  policy  of  the 

British  Parliament.*  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the 
dissenteinj  owed  this  concession  less  to  an  enlightened  tolera- 
tion of  their  religion,  than  to  the  necessity  of  uniting  all 
classes  of  Protestants  in  the  cause  of  Protestant  ascendency* 
At  this  period,  the  penal  laws  affecting  Roman  CSatholics 
Premient  also  Came  under  review.  By  the  government  the 
wising  English  Catholics  were  no  longer  regarded  with 
CttthoUoi  political  distrust.  Neither  in  numbers,  nor  in  in- 
fluence, could  they  be  dangerous  to  church  or  state.  Their 
religion,  however,  was  still  held  in  avei*sion  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people  ;  and  they  received  little  favor  from  any  polit- 
ical party.  With  the  exception  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sir  6. 
Savile,  few  of  the  Whigs  felt  any  sympathy  for  their  gi'iev- 
ances.  The  Whigs  were  a  party  strongly  influenced  by  tra- 
ditions and  hereditary  sympathies.  Jn  struggling  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  at  the  Revolution,  they  had  been  leagued 
with  the  Puritans  against  the  Papists  :  in  maintaining  the 
House  of  Hanover  and  the  Protestant  succession,  they  had 
still  been  in  alliance  with  dissenters  and  in  opposition  to  Cath- 
olics.. Toleration  to  the  Catholics,  therefore,  formed  no  part 
of  the  traditional  creed  of  the  Whig  party.'  Still  less  indul- 
gence was  to  be  expected  from  the  Tories,  whose  sympathies 

1  Pari.  Hist.,  XX.  239,  306-322.    See  19  Geo.  UI.  c.  44;  Clarke,  ill.  969, 
355;  Brook's  Hist  of  Kelig.  Lib.,  ii.  369. 

2  19  &  20  Geo.  III.  c  6  (Ireland). 

^«  Fox's  Mem.,  i.  176,  203,  204;  Rockingham  Mem.,  i.  228;  Maciulay's 
Hist,  iv.  118. 
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i^ere  wLoIlj  with  the  church.  Believing  penal  laws  to  he 
Decessary  to  her  interests,  they  supported  them,  indifferently, 
against  dissenters  and  Catholics.  But  the  growing  enlight- 
enment of  the  time  made  the  more  reflecting  statesmen,  of  all 
parties,  revolt  against  some  of  the  penal  laws  still  in  force 
against  the  Catholics.  They  had  generally  heen  suffered  to 
sleep ;  but  could,  at  any  time,  be  revived  by  the  bigotry  of 
zealots,  or  the  cupidity  of  relatives  and  informers.  Several 
priests  had  been  prosecuted  for  saying  mass.  Mr.  Maloney, 
a  priest,  having  been  informed  against,  was  unavoidably  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  government  were 
shocked  at  this  startling  illustration  of  the  law  ;  and  the  king 
being  afraid  to  grant  a  pardon,  they  ventured,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  to  give  the  unfortunate  priest  his  liberty.^ 
Another  priest  owed  his  acquittal  to  the  ingenuity  and  toler- 
ant spirit  of  Lord  Mansfield.'  In  many  cases,  Roman  Cath- 
olics had  escaped  the  penalties  of  the  law,  by  bribing  informers 
not  to  enforce  them.'  Lord  Camden  had  protected  a  Catholic 
lady  from  spoliation,  under  the  law,  by  a  private  Act  of  Par- 
liament.^ 

To  avert  such  scandals  as  these,  and  to  redeem  the  law 
from  the  reproach  of  intolerance.  Sir  George  Sa-  Roman 
vile,  in    1778,  proposed   a   measure  of  relief  for  aJf^J'JJc* 
English  Catholics.     Its  introduction  was  preceded  ^^^®- 
by  a  loyal  address  to  the  king,  signed  by  ten  Catholic  liOrds 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  Commoners,  giving  assur- 
ance of  their  affection  for  His  Majesty  and  attachment  to  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  country,  and  expressing  sentiments 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  Parliament  and  ministers. 
When  it  was  explained  that  the  penalties,  imposed  in  1700 
and  now  to  be  repealed,  were  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of 
priests  for  officiating  in  the  services  of  their  church,  the  for- 

1  Lord  Shelbume'9  Speech,  May  25th,  1773;  Pari.  Hiat ,  xix.  1146;  Bit- 
ler's  Hist  Mem.,  iii.  276. 
a  HolL,  176;  Lord  CampbeU's  Chief  JusUces,  ii.  514. 
»  Pari.  Hist,  xix  1137-1145. 
*  Butler's  Hist  Mem.,  iii.  284. 
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feiture  of  the  estates  of  Roman  Catholic  heirs,  educated 
abroad,  in  favor  of  the  next  Protestant  heir,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion to  acquire  land  by  purchase,*  —  the  bill  was  allowed  to 
be  introduced  without  a  dissentient  voice ;  and  was  af'tei- 
wards  passed  through  both  Houses,  with  general  approbation.* 
Such  was  the  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  legislature,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  ! 

But  in  its  views  of  religious  liberty.  Parliament  was  far 
Biotd  in  Scot-  in  advance  of  considerable  classes  of  the  people. 
UDd,  1778.  rp^g  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinct. Any  favor  extended  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  how- 
ever just  and  moderate,  aroused  its  latent  flames.  This  bill 
extended  to  England  only.  The  laws  of  Scotland  relating  to 
Roman  Catholics,  having  been  passed  before  its  union  with 
England,  required  further  consideration  and  a  diflPerent  form 
of  treatment.  The  lord-advocate  had,  therefore,  promised  to 
introduce  a  similar  measure,  applicable  to  Scotland,  in  the 
ensuing  session.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  violent  fanatics 
of  a  country  which  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Catholics,  were 
alarmed  at  the  projected  measure.  They  had  vainly  en- 
deavored to  oppose  the  English  bill,  and  were  now  resolved 
that,  at  least,  no  relief  should  be  granted  to  their  own  fellow- 
countrymen.  They  banded  together  in  **  Pi-otestant  Associa- 
tions ;  *'  •  and  by  inflammatory  language  incited  the  people 
to  dangerous  outrages.  In  Edinburgh,  the  mob  destroyed 
two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  several  houses  of  reputed 
Papists.  In  Glasgow,  there  were  no  chapels  to  destroy ; 
but  the  mob  were  able  to  show  their  zeal  for  religion,  by 
sacking  the  factory  of  a  Papist.  The  Roman  Catholics 
trembled  for  their  property  and  their  lives.  Few  in  num- 
bers, they  found  little  protection  from  Presbyterian  magis- 
trates ;  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  riotei's.  Preferring  in- 
demnity for  their  losses,  and  immediate  protection  for  their 

2  11  &  12  Will.  ni.  c.  4. 

'  Pari.  HiAL,  xix.  1137-1145;  18  Geo.  III.  c  60;  Butler's  HUt  Hem. 
Ui.  286-297. 
•  Supra^  p.  ISO, 
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persons,  to  a  prospective  relief  from  penal  statutes,  they  con- 
curred with  the  government  in  the  postponement  of  the  con- 
templated measure,  till  a  more  favorable  occasion.*  tw^^,, 
In   an   admirable  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- ^®***' ^^• 
mons,  they  described  the  outrages  which  had  been  committe 
against  them,  and  expressed  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
the  constitution.     While  they  readily  forbore  to  press  for  a 
revision  of  the  penal  statutes,  they  claimed  a  present  com- 
pensation  for  the  damages   inflicted   upon   their   property 
Such  compensation  was  at  once  promised  by  the  government.' 

The  success  of  the  fanatical  rioters  in  Scotland,  who  had 
accomplished  an  easy  triumph  over  the  Roman  Biotn  in  Lon- 
Catholics  and  the  government,  encouraged  the  anti-  ^^  ^^** 
Catholic  bigotry  of  England.  If  it  was  wrong  to  favor  Pa- 
pists in  Scotland,  the  recent  English  Act  was  also  an  error, 
of  which  Parliament  must  now  repent.  The  fanatics  found 
a  congenial  leader  in  Lord  Greorge  Gordon  ;  and  the  metrop- 
olis of  England  soon  exceeded  the  two  first  cities  of  the 
North  in  religious  zeal,  and  outrage.  London  was  in  flames, 
and  Parliament  invested  by  the  mob,  because  some  penalties 
against  Roman  Catholics,  condemned  by  sober  men  of  all 
parties,  had  lately  been  repealed.  The  insensate  cry  of  "  No 
Popery "  resounded  in  the  streets,  in  the  midst  of  plunder 
and  the  torches  of  incendiaries.' 

Petitions  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  recent  Act  were 
met  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vindicating  its 
provisions  from  mi-srepresentation.*  One  unworthy  conces- 
sion, however,  was  made  to  the  popular  excitement.  Sir 
George  Savile,  hitherto  the  foremost  friend  of  toleration,  con- 
sented to  introduce  a  bill  to  restrain  Papists  from  teaching 
the  children  of  Protestants.  It  was  speedily  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons.*    In  the  House  of  Lords,  however, 

1  March  15th,  IHO;  Pari.  Hist,  xx.  280;  Ana.  Beg.,  1780,  p.  96. 
«  Pari.  Hist,  XX.  322. 
■  See  tupra^  p.  180. 

«  June  20tb,  1780;  Pari.  Hist,  xxi  713. 
»  Pari.  Hist.,  xxi.  726. 
TOL.  u.  21 
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Ihe  lord  chancellor  inserted  an  amendment  limiting  the  bill  til 
boarding-schools ;  and  this  limitation,  being  aHerwards  op- 
posed by  the  bishops,  led  to  the  loss  of  the  bill.* 

For  several  years,  the  grievances  of  Catholics  were  per- 
mitted to  rest  in  oblivion  ;  but  the  claims  of  Protestant  dis- 
tienters  to  further  toleration  elicited  ample  discussion. 

The  grievances  suffered  by  dissenters,  under  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts,  had  not  been  urojed  upon  Par- 

CorpomUon  or 

ftod  Test  liament  since  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walj)ole  ;  • 
'  '  but  in  1787,  the  time  seemed  favorable  for  obtain- 
ing redress.  In  Mr.  Pitt's  struggle  with  the  coalition,  the 
dissenters,  having  sided  with  the  minister  and  contributed  to 
his  electoral  triumphs,  expected  a  recognition  of  their  ser- 
vices at  his  hands.*  Having  distributed  a  printed  case,*  in 
which  the  history  and  claims  of  nonconformists  were  ably 
Mr.  Beaafl>7>i  Stated,  they  intrusted  their  cause  to  Mr.  Beaufoy, 
Maf^isth  ^^^  moved  for  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Corporation 
^*^-  and  Test  Acts.     He  showed  how  the  patriotism  of 

a  nonconformist  soldier  might  be  rewarded  with  penalties 
and  proscription ;  and  how  a  public-spirited  merchant  would 
be  excluded  from  municipal  offices,  in  the  city  which  his 
enterprise  had  enriched,  unless  he  became  an  apostate  from 
his  faith.  The  annual  indemnity  acts  proved  the  inutility  of 
penal  laws,  while  they  failed  effectually  to  protect  dissenters. 
Members  were  admitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with- 
out any  religious  test:  then  why  insist  upon  the  orthodoxy  of 
an  exciseman  ?  No  danger  to  the  state  could  be  apprehended 
from  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  office.  Who,  since  the 
Revolution,  had  been  more  faithful  to  the  constitution  and 

1  ParL  Hist.,  xxi.  754-766.  In  this  year  (1780)  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  abjured 
the  Roman  Catholic  fiiith,  and  were  immediately  retomed  to  Parliament. 
—  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  vii.  111. 

a  Pari.  Hist,  ix.  1046. 

«  Tomline'8  Life  of  Pitt,  U.  254;  Lord  Stanhope*t  Life  of  Pitt,  S.  337 
&c. 

*  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  with  reference  to  the  Te»t  and  Cor- 
^ration  Acts.  —  ParL  Hist,  xxvi.  780,  n. 
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monarchy  than  thej?  Was  there  danger  to  the  church? 
The  church  was  in  no  danger  from  dissenters  before  the  Test 
Act :  the  church  of  Scotland  was  in  no  danger  where  no  Test 
Act  had  ever  existed  2  the  church  of  Ireland  was  in  no  dan- 
ger now,  though  dissenters  had  for  the  last  seven  years  been 
admitted  to  office  in  that  country.*  But  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  oppressive  laws  which  united  different 
bodies  of  dissentei-s,  otherwise  hostile,  in  a  common  resent- 
ment to  the  church.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  in  serving 
his  country,  had  braved  the  penalties  of  ati  outlaw,  which 
any  informer  might  enforce.  Even  members  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  were  disqualified  for  office  in  England.  Belong- 
ing to  the  state  church,  they  were  treated  as  dissenters.  In 
conclusion,  he  condemned  the  profanation  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment itself:  that  rite  should  be  administered  to  none  un- 
worthy to  receive  it ;  yet  it  had  become  the  common  test  of 
fitness  for  secular  employments.  Such  was  the  case  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  dissenters.  Mr.  Beaufoy  was  not  in  the 
first  rank  of  debaters,  yet  from  the  force  of  truth  and  a  good 
cause,  his  admirable  speech  puts  to  shame  the  arguments 
with  which  the  first  statesmen  of  the  day  then  ventured  to 
oppose  him. 

Lord  North  regarded  the  Test  Act  as  "  the  great  bulwark 
of  the  constitution,  to  which  we  owed  those  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  which  we  now  happily  enjoyed."  He  con- 
tended that  the  exclusion  of  dissenters  from  office  was  still 
as  necessary  as  when  it  was  first  imposed  by  the  legislature ; 
and  denied  that  it  involved  the  least  contradiction  to  the 
principles  of  toleration.  The  state  had  allowed  all  persons 
to  follow  their  own  religion  freely ;  but  might  decline  to  em 
ploy  them  unless  they  belonged  to  the  established  church. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  no  friend  to  the  penal  laws :   his  statesman 

ship  was  superior  to  the  narrow  jealousies  which  favored 

them.*     On  this  occasion  he  had  been  disposed  to  support 

1  Supra^  p.  318. 

s  '*  To  the  mind  of  Pitt  the  whole  system  of  penal  laws  was  utttaAj 
abhorrent."  ^Loixl  Stanhope't  Life^  ii.  276. 
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the  claims  of  the  dissenters ;  but  yielding  to  the  opinion  of 
the  bishops,^  he  was  constrained  to  oppose  the  motion.  His 
speech  betrayed  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation.  His 
accustomed  force  and  clearness  forsook  him.  He  drew  dis- 
tinctions between  political  and  civil  liberty :  maintained  the 
light  of  the  state  to  distribute  political  power  to  whom  it 
pleased ;  and  dwelt  upon  the  duty  of  upholding  the  estab- 
lished church.  Mr.  Fox  supported  the  cause  of  the  dissent 
ers ;  and  promised  them  success  if  they  persevered  in  de- 
manding the  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  seventy-eight.* 

In  1789,  Mr.  Beaufoy  renewed  his  motion ;  and  to  a  re- 
CorporaUoQ  Capitulation  of  his  previous  arguments  added  some 
5St8^MaT  striking  illustrations  of  the  operation  of  the  law. 
8th,  1789.  The  incapacity  of  dissenters  extended  not  only  to 
government  employments,  but  to  the  direction  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  East  India  Company,  and  other  chartered 
companies.  When  the  Pretender  had  marched  to  the  very 
centre  of  England,  the  dissenters  had  taken  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  the  king's  government ;  but  instead  of  earning  re 
wards  for  their  loyalty,  they  were  obliged  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  penalties,  under  the  Act  of  Grace,  intended  for 
the  protection  of  rebels. 

Mr.  Fox  supported  the  motion  with  all  his  ability.  Men 
were  to  be  tried,  he  said,  not  by  their  opinions,  but  by  their 
actions.  Yet  the  dissenters  were  discountenanced  by  the 
state,  —  not  for  their  actions,  which  were  good  and  loyal,  but 
for  their  religious  opinions,  of  which  the  state  disapproved. 
No  one  could  impute  to  them  opinions  or  conduct  dangerous 
to  the  state ;  and  Parliament  had  practically  admitted  the  in- 
justice of  the  disqualifying  laws,  by  passing  annual  acts  of 
indemnity.  To  one  remarkable  observation  later  times  have 
given  unexpected  significance*     He  said:     "It  would  per- 

1  See  Tomline*8  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  255;  Lord  Stanhope*8  life  of  Pitt,  I 
t37;  Life  of  Bisliop  Watson,  written  by  himself,  i.  261. 
s  Ayes,  98;  Noes,  176.    Pari.  Hist.  xxvi.  780-832. 
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haps  be  contended  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  might  enable  the  dissenters  to  obtain  a  majority 
This  he  scarcely  thought  probable ;  but  it  appeared  fully 
sufficient  to  answer,  that,  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England  should  ever  be  for  the  abolition  of  the  established 
church,  in  such  a  case  the  abolition  ought  immediately  to 
follow."  1 

Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion  in  a  temperate  speech. 
"Allowing  that  there  is  no  natural  right  to  interfere  with 
religious  opinions,"  he  contended  that  **  when  they  are  such 
as  may  produce  a  civil  inconvenience,  the  government  has  a 
right  to  guard  against  the  probability  of  the  civil  inconven- 
ience being  produced."  He  admitted  the  improved  intelli- 
gence and  loyalty  of  Roman  Catholics,  whose  opinions  had 
formerly  been  dangerous  to  the  state ;  and  did  justice  to  the 
character  of  the  dissenters :  while  he  justified  the  main- 
tenance of  disqualifying  laws,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in 
the  interests  of  the  established  church.  The  motion  was  lost 
by  the  small  majority  of  twenty.* 

Encouraged  by  so  near  an  approach  to  success,  the  dis- 
senters continued  to  press  their  claims ;    and  at  corpomtion 
their  urgent  solicitation,  Mr.  Fox  himself  under-  Ici^^^Mr. 
took  to  advocate  their  cause.     In  March,  1790,  he  SSSiMf*"* 
moved  the  consideration  of  the  Test  and  Corpora-  i'^*^* 
tion  Acts,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.     He  referred 
to  the  distinguished  loyalty  of  the  dissenters,  in  1715  and 
1745,  when  the  high  church  party,  who  now  opposed  their 
claims,  had  been  **  hostile  to  the  reigning  family,  and  active 
in  exciting  tumults,  insurrections,  and  rebellions."     He  urged 
the  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  with  a  view  to  allay  the  jealousies 
of  dissenters  against  the  church ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  affirm 
that  **  if  this   barrier  of  partition  were  removed,   the  very 
name  of  dissenter  would  be  no  more." 

1  **  If  the  dissenters  from  the  establishment  become  a  majorit}*  of  the 
people,  the  establishment  itself  ought  to  be  altered  or  qualified.**  —  Palttfg 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy^  book  vi.  c.  x. 

3  Ayes,  102;  Noes,  122.  Pari.  Hist.,  xxviii.  1-41.  See  Tomline^s  Lifii 
>f  Pill.  iii.  18. 
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Mr.  Pitt's  resistance  to  concession  was  now  more  decided 
than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Again  be  maintained  the 
distinction  between  religious  toleration  and  the  defensive  pol- 
icy of  excluding  from  office  those  who  were  likely  to  preju 
dice  the  established  church.  No  one  had  a  right  to  demand 
public  offices,  which  were  distributed  by  the  government  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state ;  and  which  might  properly  be  with- 
held from  persons  opposed  to  the  constitution.  The  estab- 
lishment would  be  endangered  by  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws, 
as  dissenters,  honestly  disapproving  of  the  church,  would  use 
all  legal  means  for  its  subversion. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  replied  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  speech  of  singular 
force.  If  the  test  laws  were  to  be  maintained,  he  said,  as 
part  of  a  defensive  policy,  in  deference  to  the  fears  of  the 
church,  the  same  fears  might  justify  the  exclusion  of  dissent- 
ers from  Parliament,  their  disqualification  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions, their  right  to  possess  property,  or  even  their  residence 
within  the  realm.  If  political  fears  were  to  be  the  measure 
of  justice  and  public  policy,  what  extremities  might  not  be 
justified  ? 

Mr.  Burke,  who  on  previous  occasions  had  absented  him- 
self from  the  House  when  this  question  was  discussed,  and 
who  even  now  confessed  ^*  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  sat- 
isfy himself  altogether  "  on  the  subject,  spoke  with  character- 
istic warmth  against  the  motion.  His  main  arguments  were 
founded  upon  the  hostility  of  the  dissenters  to  the  established 
church,  of  which  he  adduced  evidence  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Price,  and  from  two  nonconformist 
eiitechisms*  If  such  men  had  the  power,  they  undoubtedly 
nad  the  will  to  overthrow  the  church  of  England,  as  the 
ciiurch  of  France  had  just  been  overthrown.  Mr.  Fox,  in 
reply,  deplored  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  re- 
ferred to  its  true  cause,  —  a  horror  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,—  which  was  no  less  fatal  to  the  claims  of  dissenters 
than  to  the  general  progress  of  a  liberal  policy.  Mr.  Fox's 
motion,  which,  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  lost  by  a  nar- 
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row  majority,  was  now  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
three  to  one.^ 

The  further  discussion  of  the  test  laws  was  not  resumed 
for  nearly  forty  years ;  but  other  questions  affect-  pxot«tiiig 
ing  religious  liberty  were  not  overlooked.  In  DSSnteci, 
1791,  Mr.  Mitford  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  ^™^- 
of  ^  Protesting  Catholic  Dissenters,"  —  a  sect  of  Catholics 
who  protested  against  the  pope's  temporal  authority,  and  his 
right  to  excommunicate  kings  and  absolve  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  as  well  as  the  right  alleged  to  be  assumed  by 
Roman  Catholics  of  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics.  It  was 
proposed  to  relieve  this  particular  sect  from  the  penal  stat- 
utes, upon  their  taking  an  oath  to  this  effect  The  proposal 
was  approved  by  all  but  Mr.  Fox,  who,  in  accepting  the 
measure,  contended  that  the  relief  should  be  extended  gen- 
erally to  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Pitt  also  avowed  his  wish 
that  many  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics  should 
be  repealed.' 

The  bill  was  open  to  grave  objections.  It  imputed  to  the 
Catholics,  as  a  body,  opinions  repudiated  by  the  most  enlip;ht- 
ened  professors  of  their  faith.  Mr.  Pitt  received  an  explicit 
assurance  from  several  foreign  universities  that  Catholics 
claimed  for  the  pope  no  civil  jurisdiction  in  England,  nor 
any  power  to  absolve  British  subjects  from  their  allegiance ; 
and  that  there  was  no  tenet  by  which  they  were  justified  in 
not  keeping  faith  with  heretics.'  Again,  this  proposed  oath 
required  Catholics  to  renounce  doctrines,  in  no  sense  affecting 

1  294  to  105.  Pari  Hist.,  xxviii.  387-452;  Lord  SidmoutVs  Life,  i.  73; 
Tomline's  Life  of  Pitl,  iii.  99;  Fox's  Mem.,  ii.  361,  362.  The  subject  gave 
ris^?,  at  this  time,  to  much  written  controversy.  Tracts  by  Bi.thops  Sher- 
lock and  Hoadley  were  republished.  One  of  the  best  pamphlets  on  the 
tide  of  the  dissenters  was  **  The  Rights  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  a  Lay- 
man, 1789."  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  writing  to  Mr.  Peel  in  1828,  speaks 
of  fourteen  volumes  on  the  subject,  written  in  1789  and  1790.  —  PetCt 
Mem,,  i.  65. 

2  Pari.  Hist.,  xxviii.  1262,  1364;  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  249;  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  100. 

s  See  his  questions  and  the  answers,  Plowden's  Hist,  ii.  199,  App.  No 
91;  Botler's  Hist  Mem.,  iv.  10. 
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the  state.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  these  objections  were 
forcibly  urged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr. 
Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  David's ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  epis- 
copal bench,  the  latter  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  measure  a 
more  liberal  and  comprehensive  character,  according  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Fox.  An  oath  was  framed,  not  obnoxious  to 
the  general  body  of  Catholics,  the  taking  of  which  secured 
them  complete  freedom  of  worship  and  education  ;  exempted 
their  property  from  invidious  regulations ;  opened  to  them 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  all  its  branches ;  and  restored 
to  peers  their  ancient  privilege  of  intercourse  with  the 
king.* 

In  the  debates  upon  the  Test  Act,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Test  Act  law,  as  affecting  members  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
^flcotiand),  land,  had  often  been  alluded  to ;  and  in  1791,  a 
Apru  isth,  petition  was  presented  from  the  General  Assem- 
^'^^'  bly,  praying  for  relief.      On  the  10th  of  May,  Sir 

Gilbert  Elliot,  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
u(>on  the  subject.  To  treat  the  member  of  an  established 
church  as  a  dissenter,  was  an  anomaly  too  monstrous  to  be  de- 
fended. Mr.  Dundas  admitted  that,  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
self for  office,  he  had  communicated  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,—  a  ceremony  to  which  members  of  his  church  had  no 
objection.  It  would  have  been  whimsical  indeed  to  contend 
that  the  Scotch  were  excluded  from  office  by  any  law,  as  their 
undue  share  in  the  patronage  of  the  state  had  been  a  popular 
subject  of  complaint  and  satire ;  but  whether  they  enjoyed 
office  by  receiving  the  most  solemn  rites  of  a  church  of  which 
they  were  not  members,  or  by  the  operation  of  acts  of  in- 
demnity, their  position  was  equally  anomalous.  But  as  their 
case  formed  part  of  the  general  law  affecting  dissenters, 
which  Parliament  was  in  no  humor  to  entertain,  the  motion 
was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.^ 

1  Pari.  Hist.,  xxix.  113-115,  664;  81  Geo.  TIL  c    S2;   Butler's  Hiit 
Mem.    iv.  44,  52;  Quarterly  Kev.,  Oct  1852,  p.  555. 
Ayes,  62;  Noes,  149.    Part.  Hist,  xxix.  488-510. 
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In  1792,  Scotch  Episcopalians  were  relieved  from  re- 
straints which  had  been  provoked  by  the  disaffeo-  Bestntintt 
tion  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  in  the  reigns  of  J-^^J^ianf 
Anne  and  George  II.  As  they  no  longer  pro- "J***^ 
fessed  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts,  or  refused  to  pray  for  the 
reigning  king,  there  was  no  pretext  for  these  invidious  laws ; 
and  they  were  repealed  with  the  concurrence  of  all  parties.* 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Fox,  despairing,  for  the  present,  of 
any  relaxation  of  the  test  laws,  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain  the  repeal  of  certain  penal  statutes  affecting  «««•  retpect^ 
religious  opinions.     His  bill  proposed  to  repeal  o^nions 
several  Acts  of  this  nature  ;^  but  his  main  object  ii^  uui, 
was  to  exempt  the  Unitarians,  who  had  petitioned  ^ 
for  relief,  from  the  penalties  specially  affecting  their  particu 
lar  persuasion.     They  did  not  pray  for  civil  enfranchisement, 
but  simply  for  religious  freedom.     In  deprecating  the  preju« 
dices  excited  against   this  sect,  he  said,   ^  Dr.  South  had 
traced  their  pedigree  from  wretch  to  wretch,  back  to  the 
devil  himself.     These  descendants  of  the  devil  were  his  cli- 
ents."    He  attributed  the  late  riots  at  Birmingham,  and  the 
attack  upon  Dr.  Priestley,  to  religious  bigotry  and  persecu- 
tion ;  and  claimed  for  this  unpopular  sect,  at  least  the  same 
toleration  as  other  dissenting  bodies.     Mr.  Burke,  in  oppos- 
ing the  motion,  made  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  the  Unitarians. 
They  were  hostile  to  the  church,  he  said,  and  had  combined 
to  effect  its  ruin :  they  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Paine, 
and  approved  of  the  revolutionary  excesses  of  the  French 
Jacobins.      The  Unitarians  were  boldly  defended  by  Mn 
William  Smith, —  a  constant  advocate  of  religious  liberty, 
ivho,  growing  old  and  honored  in  that  cause,  lived  to  be  the 
Father  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Mr.  Pitt  declared  his 
reprobation  of  the  Unitarians,  and  opposed  the  motion,  which 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine.'     Mr.  Pitt  and  other 

1  ParL  Hist,  xxix.  1372. 

s  Viz.  9  &  10  Will.  c.  32  (for  suppressing  blasphemy  and  pro&neness) 
I  Edw.  VI.  c.  1;  1  Mary,  c.  3;  13  Eliz.  c.  2. 

•  Ayes,  63;  Noes,  142.  Pari.  Hist,  xxix.  1372;  Tomline*8  Life  of  Pitt 
lii.  817. 
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atatesmen,  in  withholding  civil  rights  from  dissenters,  had 
been  careful  to  admit  their  title  to  religious  freedom ;  but 
this  vote  unequivocally  declared  that  doctrines  and  opinioiia 
might  justly  be  punished  as  an  offence. 

Meanwhile  the  perilous  distractions  of  Ireland,  and  a  for 
midable  combination  of  the  Catholic  body,  forced 

Catholic  .  .  ^    ,  , 

relief,  Ire-  Upon  the  attention  of  the  government  the  wrongs 
^  '  of  Irish  Catholics.  The  great  body  of  tlie  Iri?h 
people  wore  denied  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  Their  public 
worship  was  still  proscribed  :  their  property,  their  social  and 
domestic  relations,  and  their  civil  liberties,  were  under  inter- 
dict :  they  were  excluded  from  all  offices  civil  and  military, 
and  even  from  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine.*  Al- 
ready the  penal  code  affecting  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
had  been  partially  relaxed  :  *  but  they  still  labored  under  all 
the  civil  disqualifications  which  the  jealousy  of  ages  had  in*- 
posed.  Mr.  Pitt  not  only  condemned  the  injustice  of  sucli 
disabilities ;  but  hoped,  by  a  policy  of  conciliation,  to  hetil 
some  of  the  unhappy  feuds  by  which  society  was  divideO. 
Ireland  could  no  longer  be  safely  governed  upon  the  cxcId- 
sive  principles  of  Protestant  ascendency.  Its  people  muM 
not  claim  in  vain  the  franchises  of  British  subjects.  And 
accordingly  in  1792,  some  of  the  most  galling  disabiliti«^ 
were  removed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  Catholics  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  legal  profession  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiancH^ 
and  allowed  to  become  clerks  to  attorneys.  Restrictions  oo 
the  education  of  their  children  and  on  their  intermarriages 
with  Protestants  were  also  removed.' 

In  the  next  year  more  important  privileges  were  conceded 
All  remaining  restraints  on  Catholic  worship  and  education, 

1  Some  restrictions  had  been  added  even  in  tliis  reign.  Butler*8  Hist. 
Mem.,  iii.  367,  et  seq.;  467-477,  484;  O' Conor's  Hist  of  the  Irish  Catho 
lies;  Sydney  Smith's  Works,  i.  269;  Goldwin  Smith's  Irish  Hist,  &c.,  124 

a  Viz.  in  1774,  1778,  and  1782;  13  Jfc  14  Geo.  III.  c.  35;  17  &  1$  Geo 
III.  c.  49;  22  Geo.  III.  c.  24  (Irish);  Pamell's  Ubt  of  the  Penal  Lawf. 
84,  &c.;  Butler's  Hist.  Mem.,  iii.  486. 

s  32  Geo.  III.  c.  21  (Irbh);  Debates  (Iveland),  xii.  89,  &c.;  Life  of  Grat- 
tac,  ii.  53. 
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And  the  disposition  of  property,  were  removed.     Catholics 
were  admitted  to  vote  at  elections,  on  taking  the  (^^ijou^ 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration ;  to  all  but  the  ff^'J^ 
higher  civil  and  military  offices,  and  to  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  Dublin  University.    In  the  law  they  could 
not  rise  to  the  rank  of  king's  counsel ;  nor  in  the  army  be- 
yond the  rank  of  colonel :  nor,  in  their  own  counties,  could 
they  aspire  to  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  sub-sheriff:*  their 
highest  ambition  was  still  curbed ;  but  they  received  a  wide 
epfranchisementy  beyopd  their  former  hopes. 

In  this  year  tardy  justice  was  also  rendered  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Scotland.     All  excitement  upon  the 
subject  having  passed  away,  a  bill  was  brought  in  n\M,  s^ 
and  passed  without  opposition,  to  relieve  them,  like 
their  English   brethren,  from   many  grievous   penalties  to 
which  they  were  exposed.     In  proposing  the  measure,  tlie 
lord-advocate  stated  that  the  obnoxious  statutes  were  not  so 
obsolete  as  might  be  expected.     At  that  very  time  a  Boman 
Catholic  gentleman  was  in  danger  of  being  stripped  of  his 
estate,  —  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half,  —  by  a  relation  having  no  other  claim  to  it,  than 
that  which  he  derived,  as  a  Protestant,  from  the  cruel  pro- 
visions of  the  law.* 

The  Quakers  next  appealed  to  Parliament  for  relief.     In 
1796,  they  presented  a  petition  describing  their  Qnakei.. 
sufferings  on  account  of  religious  scruples ;  and  aj^i  2Ut, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Adair  brought  in  a  bill  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  tithes  from  members  of  that  sect,  without 
subjecting  them  to  imprisonment ;  and  to  allow  them  to  be 
examined  upon  affirmation  in  criminal  cases.     The  remedy 
proposed  for  the  recovery  of  tithes  had  already  been  pro- 

1  33  Geo.  in.  c.  21  (Irish);    Debates  of  Irish  Pariiament,  ziii.  199: 
Plowden's  Hist,  ii.  421;  Adolphus*  Hist,  vi.  249-256;   Lord  Staohope'ii 
Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  277;  Butler's  Hist  Mem ,  iv.  62;  Life  of  Grattan,  iv.  87 
Pamell*8  Hist,  of  the  Penal  Laws,  124. 

3  Pari.  Hist,  xxx.  766;  33  Geo.  III.  c  44;  Butler's  Hist  Mem.,  W 
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vided  bj  statute,  in  demands  not  exceeding  lOL;^  and  the 
sole  object  of  this  pail  of  the  bill  was  to  insure  the  lecovery 
of  all  tithes  without  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Quakers 
themselves,  to  which  they  had  so  strong  a  religious  scruple, 
that  they  preferred  perpetual  imprisonment.  At  that  very 
time,  seven  ot  their  brethren  were  lying  in  the  jail  at  York, 
without  any  prospect  of  relief.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  Lords,  upon  the  representation 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  it  involved  a  question 
of  right  of  very  great  importance,  which  there  was  not  then 
time  to  consider.* 

In  the  next  session,  the  bill  was  renewed,'  when  it  en* 
Quakers,  Countered  the  resolute  opposition  of  Sir  William 
1797.  Scott.*     *♦  The  opinions  held  by  the  Quakers,"  he 

said,  '^  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  affect  the  civil  rights  of 
property,  and  therefore  he  considered  them  as  unworthy  of 
legislative  indulgence."  If  one  man  had  conscientious  scruples 
against  the  payment  of  tithes  to  which  his  property  was 
legally  liable,  another  might  object  to  the  payment  of  rent 
as  sinful,  while  a  third  might  hold  it  irreligious  to  pay  his 
debts.  If  the  principle  of  indulgence  were  ever  admitted, 
'^  the  sect  of  anti-tithe  Christians  would  soon  become  the 
most  numerous  and  flourishing  in  the  kingdom."  He  argued 
that  the  security  of  property  in  tithes  would  be  diminished 
by  the  bill,  and  that  **  the  tithe-owner  would  become  an 
owner,  not  of  property,  but  of  suits."  It  was  replied  that 
the  tithe-owner  would  be  enabled  by  the  bill  to  recover  hb 
demands  by  summary  distress,  instead  of  punishing  the 
Quaker  with  useles^s  imprisonment.  The  very  remedy,  in- 
deed, was  provided,  which  the  law  adopted  for  the  recovery 
of  rent.  The  bill  was  also  opposed  by  the  sohcitor-general. 
Sir  John  Mitford,  who  denied  that  Quakers  entertained  any 
conscientious  scruples  at  all  against  the  payment  of  tithes. 
The  question  for  going  into  committee  on  the  bill  was  decided 

1  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  34;  1  Geo.  I.,  st.  2,  c.  6;  Pari.  Hist.,  Ix.  1220. 
*  Pftrl.  Hist,  xxxii.  1022.  «  Afterwards  Loid  Storell. 

s  Ibid,,  1206. 
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by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker ;  but  upon  a  subsequent 
day,  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.* 

Such  had  been  the  narrow  jealousy  of  the  state,  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  dissenters,  however  loyal  and  (^^^^^ 
patriotic,  were  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  de-  ^^  the 

/»  g»        ,  militia. 

fence  of  their  country.  They  could  not  be  trusted 
with  arms,  lest  they  should  turn  them  against  their  own  coun- 
trymen. In  1797,  Mr.  Wilberforce  endeavored  to  redress  a 
part  of  this  wrong,  by  obtaining  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  militia.  Supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  his  bill  through  the  Commons.  In  the 
Lords,  however,  it  was  opposed  by  Bishop  Horsley  and  other 
peers ;  and  its  provisions  being  extended  to  dissenters,  its 
fate  was  sealed.* 

The  English  ministers  were  still  alive  to  the  importance 
of  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  policy,  in  the  govern-  j^^  ^^ 
ment  of  Ireland.     In  1795,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  ac-  j5}***°*?-gg 
cepted  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant,  in  order   to 
carry  out  such  a  policy.     He  even  conceived  himself  to  have 
the  authority  of  the  cabinet  to  favor  an  extensive  enfran- 
chisement of  Catholics ;  but  having  committed  himself  too 
deeply  to  that  party,  he  was  recalled.*    There  were,  indeed, 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  reconciling  an  extended  tolera- 
tion to  Catholics  with   Protestant   ascendency  in  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

But  the  union  of  Catholic  Ireland  with  Protestant  Great 
Britain   introduced   new   considerations  of   state 
policy.     To  admit  Catholics  to  the  Parliament  of  TreUnd.  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  be  a  concession  full  of  ^th  i^tboite 
popularity  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  while   their  ^^**"^'***' 

1  Pari.  Hist,  xxxii.  1508. 

*  \yilberforce*8  Life,  ii.  222.  The  debates  are  not  to  be  found  in  tho 
Parliamentary  Histoiy.  ^  No  power  in  Europe,  but  yourselves,  has  ever 
thought,  for  these  hundred  years  past,  of  asking  whether  a  bayonet  is 
Catholic,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Lutheran  ;  but  whether  it  is  sharp  and  well- 
tempered."— Pef<r  PltftnUy's  Letters;  Sydney  Smith's  Works,  iii.  63. 

»  Pari.  Hist,  xxxiv.  672,  &c.;  Flowd'en's  Hist,  U.  467;  BuUer's  HiH. 
HeB  iv.  65. 
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admission  to  a  legislature  comprising  an  overwhelming  Prot- 
estant majority,  would  be  free  from  danger  to  the  established 
church  or  to  the  Protestant  character  of  Parliament.  In 
such  a  union  of  the  two  countries,  the  two  nations  would 
al^o  be  embraced.  In  the  discussions  relating  to  the  Union, 
the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  as  one  of  its  probable 
Jan.  28d,  1799.  consequences,  was  frequently  alluded  to.  Mr. 
Canning  argued  that  the  Union  "  would  satisfy  the  fViends 
of  the  Protestant  ascendency,  without  passing  laws  against 
Jan.  81st.  the  Catholics,  and  without  maintaining  those  which 
are  yet  in  force."  *  And  Mr.  Pitt  said :  "  No  man  can  say 
that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  while  Ireland  remains 
a  separate  kingdom,  full  concessions  could  be  made  to  the 
Catholics,  without  endangering  the  state  and  shaking  the  con- 
Etitution  of  Ireland  to  its  centre."  ....  But  "  when  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholics  shall  be  such  as  to  make  it  safe  for 
tlie  government  to  admit  them  to  a  participation  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  those  of  the  established  religion,  and  when 
the  temper  of  the  times  shall  be  favorable  to  such  a  meas- 
ure,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  question  may  be  agitated  in  a 
united  Imperial  Parliament,  with  much  greater  safety  than  it 
could  be  in  a  separate  legislature."  '  He  also  hinted  at  the 
expediency  of  proposing  some  mode  of  relieving  the  poorer 
classes  from  the  pressure  of  tithes,  and  for  making  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Catholic  clergy,  without  affecting  the  security 
of  the  Protestant  establishment.* 

1  Pari.  Hist,  xxsiv.,  230;  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  i.  161. 

a  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxiv.,  272. 

8  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  agreed  generally  upon  the  Catholic  claims. 
*'  Previously  to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  it  had  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  the  latter  that  there  could  be  any  further  relaxation  of  the  laws  against 
Papists:  but  from  that  time  he  had  been  convinced  that  ever^'thing  neces- 
sary for  them  might  be  granted  without  the  slightest  danger  to  the  Prot- 
estant interest." —  Abstract  of  Lord  Grenville's  Letter  to  the  Principal  of 
lirazenose,  1810.  —  Lord  Cblchetter'i  Diary,  ii.  224. 

"  Lord  Camden  told  me  that,  being  a  member  of  Mr.  Pitt's  government 
in  1800,  he  knev/  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  never  matured  any  plan  for  giviig 
what  is  called  emancipation  to  the  Roman  Catholics."  —  Jbid.,  iii.  326. 
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In  secnring  the  support  of  different  parties  in  Ireland  U 
the  Union,  the  question  of  Catholic  disabilities  was  TheWsh 
one  of  great  delicacy.     Distinct  promises,  which  JJS'thcT* 
might   have   secured   the  hearty  support  of  the  Catholics. 
Catholics,  would  have  alienated  the  Protestants,  —  by  far  the 
most  powerful  paily,  —  and  endangered  the  success  of  the 
whole  measure.     At  the  same  time,  there  was  hazard  of  th« 
Catholics  being  gained  over  to  oppose  the  Union,  by  expecta- 
tions of  relief  from  the  Irish  Parliament.*     Lord  Coniwallis 
alive  to  these  difficulties,  appears  to  have  met  them  with  con 
Bummate  address.     Careful  not  to  commit  him-^^elf  or  the  gov 
ernment  to  any  specific  engagements,  he  succeeded  in  en 
couraging  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  without  alarming  tha 
Protestant  party.*     The  sentiments  of  the  government  were 
known  to  be  generally  favorable  to  measures  of  relief;  but 
Mr.  Pitt  had  been  forbidden  by  the  king  to  offer  any  conces- 
sions whatever,^  nor  had   he  himself  determined  upon  the 
measures  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  propose.*     He  was, 

1  Cornwallis^s  CJorr.,  iii.  61. 

*  Jan.  2d,  1799,  he  writes:  — **  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  them  (the  Cath- 
olics) the  most  favorable  impHtesions,  without  holding  out  to  them  hopes  of 
any  relaxation  on  the  part  of  government,  and  shall  leave  no  effort  untried 
to  prevent  an  opposition  to  the  Union  being  made  the  measure  of  that 
party."  —  Corr,^  iii.  29. 

And  again,  Jan.  28th,  1799 :  —  ^  I  much  doubt  the  policy  of  at  present 
holding  out  to  them  any  decided  expectations:  it  might  weaken  us  with 
the  Protestants,  and  might  not  strengthen  ns  with  the  Catholics,  whilst 
they  look  to  carry  their  question  unconnected  with  Union.'*  —  Jbid.^  55. 
See  also  ibid.,  68,  149,  327,  844,  847. 

»  June  11th,  1708,  the  king  writes  to  Mr.  Pitt:  — "Lord  Comwallii 
must  clearly  understand  that  no  indulgence  can  be  granted  to  the  Catho* 
lies  farther  thnn  has  been,  I  am  afVaid  unadvisedly,  done  in  former  ses* 
niou)*,  and  that  be  must  by  a  steady  conduct  effect  in  future  the  union  of 
that  kingdom  with  this.**  —  Lord  Stankope^g  IJfe  of  Pili,  iii.  App.  xvi. 

Again,  Jan.  24th,  1799,  having  seen  in  a  letter  trom  Lord  Castlereagli 
**  an  idea  of  an  established  stipend  by  the  authority  of  government  for  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,"  he  wrote :  —  "  I  am  certain  any  encouragement 
to  such  an  idea  must  give  real  offence  to  the  established  church  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  to  the  true  fHends  of  our  constitution;  for  it  is  certainly  creating 
a  second  church  establishment,  which  could  not  but  be  highly  injurious." 
—  yWc/.,xv::i. 

*  Blr.  Pitt  wrote  to  Lord  Comwallis,  Nov.  17th,  1798:  — "Mr.  EllM>tv 
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therefore,  able  to  deny  that  he  had  given  any  pledge  upon 
the  subject,  or  that  the  Catholics  conceived  themselves  to 
have  received  any  such  pledge;*  but  he  admitted  that 
they  had  formed  strong  expectations  of  remedial  measures  af- 
ter the  Union  ;  of  which  indeed  there  is  abundant  testimony." 

The-e  expectations  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  were  pre- 
Ooncewioiw  pared  to  satisfy.  When  the  Union  had  been  ac- 
^iSoMd?«5'-  complished,  they  agreed  that  the  aliered  relations 
tertheuiion.  ^^  ,j,g  ^^^  countHes  would  allow  them  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  Catholics,  without  any  danger  to  the  established 
church.  They  were  of  opinion  that  Catholics  might  now  be 
safely  admitted  to  office  and  to  the  privilege  of  sitting  in 
Parliament ;  and  that  dissenters  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
relieved  from  civil  disabilities.  It  was  also  designed  to  at- 
tach the  Catholic  clergy  to  the  state,  by  making  them  de- 
pendent upon  public  funds  for  a  part  of  their  provision,  and 
to  induce  them  to  submit  to  superintendence.*  It  was  a  meas- 
ure of  high  and  prescient  statesmanship,  —  worthy  of  th« 
genius  of  the  great  minister  who  had  achieved  the  Union. 

But  toleration,  which  had  formerly  been  resisted  by  Par- 
liament and  the  people,-.now  encountered  the  in- 

Goncesfions         ....  .  .  JT     ,       ,  .  .  «        ,   ,  . 

forbidden  by  vmciblc  opposition  ot   the  kmg,  who  refused  his 
assent  to  further  measures  of  concession,  as  incon- 

whcn  he  brought  me  your  letter,  stated  very  strongly  all  the  arguments 
which  he  thought  might  induce  us  to  admit  the  Catholics  to  Parliament 
and  office;  but  I  confess  he  did  not  satisfy  me  of  the  practicability  of  such 
a  measure  at  this  time,  or  of  the  propriety  of  attempting  it  With  respect 
to  a  provision  fur  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  some  arrangement  respecting 
tithes,  I  am  happy  to  find  an  uniform  opinion  in  favor  of  tlie  proposal, 
among  all  the  Irish  I  have  seen."  —  Lord  Stanhope^s  Life  of  PUt,  iii.  161. 
See  altM)  Castlereagli  Corr.,  i.  73;  Lord  Colchester's  Mem.,  i.  250,  511. 

1  March  25th,  1801;  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxv.  1124;  and  see  ComwalUs's  Corr., 
iii.  343-350. 

2  Lord  Liverpool's  Mem.,  128;  Castlereagh  Corr.,  iv.  11,  13,  34;  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  PlU,  iii.  263,  281-288,  &c.,  App.  xxiii.  et  $tq,\  Lord 
Malmesbury's  Corr.,  iv.  1,  tt  $eq.\  Comwallis's  Corr.,  li.  486;  Butler*t 
Hist  Mem.,  iv.  70;  see  also  Edinb.  Rev.,  Jan.  1858. 

s  Mr.  Pitt's  Letter  to  the  King,  Jan.  Slst,  1801;  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  i 
389;  Lord  Comwallis's  Corr.,  iii.  325,  335,  344;  Court  and  CabineU  of 
Geo.  111.,  iii.  129.  The  Irish  Catholic  bishops  had  consented  to  allow  the 
crown  a  vtUt  on  their  nomination. —  Butler's  Uist  Mem.,  iv.  112-134. 
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msfcDt  with  the  obligations  of  his  coronation  oath.  To  hU  un- 
founded scruples  were  sacrificed  the  rights  of  millions  and  thu 
peace  of  Ireland.  The  measure  was  arrested  at  its  inception. 
Tiie  minister  fell ;  and,  in  deference  to  the  king's  feelings 
was  constrained  to  renounce  his  own  wise  and  liberal  policy. 

But  the  question   of  Catholic  disabilities,   in   connection 
with  the  government  of  Ireland,  was  too  moment-  (j^y^, 
0U9  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  religious  scruples  of  ?*°^'J[*"  •^ 
the  king,  and  the  respectful  forbearance  of  states- 
men.    In  the  rebellion  of  1798,  the  savage  hatred  of  Prot 
estants  and  Catholics   had  aggravated  the  dangers  of  that 
critical  period.     Nor  were  the  difficulties  of  administering 
the  government  overcome  by  the  Union.     The  abortive  re- 
bellion of  Robert  Emmett,  in  1803,  again  exposed  the  alarm 
ing  condition  of  Ireland ;  and  suggested  that  the  social  dis 
location  of  that  unhappy  country  needed  a  more  statesman- 
like treatment  than  that  of  Protestant  ascendency  The 
and  irritating  disabilities.     For  the  present,  how-  ^^^^on  in 
ever,  the  general   question   was  in  abeyance  in  »»»y»"ce. 
Parliament.     Mr.  Pitt  had  been  silenced  by  the  king ;  and 
Mr.  Addington's  administration  was  avowedly  anti-Catholic 
Yet  in  1803,  Catholics  obtained  a  further  instalment  of  relief, 
—  being  exempted  from  certain  penalties  and  disabilities,  on 
taking  the  oath  and  subscribing  the  declaration  prescribed  by 
the  Act  of  1791.^ 

In  1804,  a  serious  agitation  for  Catholic  relief  commenced 
in  Ireland :  but  as  yet  the  cause  was  without  hope.  ^^  pf^. 
On  Mr.  Pitt's  restoration  to  power,  he  was  still  re-  i8<^*-6- 
strained  by  his  engagement  to  the  king  from  proposing  anf 
measure  for  the  relief  of  Catholics  himself;  and  was  con 
strained  to  resist  their  claims  when   advocated  by  others. 
In  1805,  the  discussion  of  the  general   question  oathoUc 
was    resumed  in   Parliament      Lord    Grenville  ^jJJ^26th 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  ^^^ 

1  St^fra,  Vol.  I.  86-89.  «  43  Geo.  III.  c  80. 

<  Lonl  Stanbope*8  Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  397,  891. 
rot*.  II.  22 
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Ireland,  recounting  the  disabilities   under  which    thej  still 
suffered.* 

On  the  10th  May,  his  lordship  moved  fcr  a  committee  of 
ixTdGren-  the  whole  Housc  to  consider  this  petition.  He 
May'ioth"^'^  urged  that  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
1806.  ^ere  Roman  Catholics,  whose  existence  the  state 

could  not  ignore.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  they  had 
been  excluded  from  civil  privileges,  not  on  account  of  their 
religion,  but  for  their  political  adhesion  to  the  exiled  sov- 
ereign. In  the  present  reign  they  had  received  toleration  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  power  to  acquire  land,  the  en 
joyment  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  right  to  fill  many 
offices  from  which  they  had  previously  been  excluded. 
Whatever  objections  might  have  existed  to  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  Union ;  as  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  was  a  vast  preponderance  of  Protestants. 
This  argument  had  been  used  by  those  who  had  promoted 
the  Union.  It  had  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Union,  that 
body  had  appealed  to  Parliament  His  lordship  dwelt  upon 
their  loyalty,  as  frequently  declared  by  the  Irish  Parliament ; 
exonerated  them  from  participation,  as  a  body,  in  the  Rebel- 
lion ;  combated  the  prejudice  raised  against  them  on  account 
of  the  recent  coronation  of  Napoleon  by  the  pope ;  and  illus 
Irated  the  feelings  which  their  exclusion  from  lawful  objects 
of  ambition  naturally  excited  in  their  minds.  He  desired  to 
unite  all  classes  of  the  people  in  the  common  benefits  and 
common  interests  of  the  state. 

This  speech,  which  ably  presented  the  entire  case  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  opened  a  succession  of  debates,  in  which 
all  the  arguments  relating  to  their  claims  were  elicited.*  As 
regards  the  high  offices  of  state,  it  was  urged  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  that  while  the  law  excluded  a  Roman  Catholic 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  iv.  97. 
a  Ibid,,  iv.  651-''2S;  742. 
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•overeigti  from  the  throne  of  his  inheritance,  it  could  scarcely 
be  allowed  that  the  councils  of  a  Protestant  king  should  be 
directed  by  Roman  Catholics.  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  ar- 
gued, would  not  be  fit  persons  to  sit  in  Parliament,  so  long  as 
they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  merely 
renounced  foreign  dominion  and  jurisdiction.  In  Ireland, 
their  admission  would  increase  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood in  elections,  and  array  the  property  of  the  country  on 
one  side,  and  its  religion  and  numbers  on  the  other.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  opposed  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  as 
fatal  to  all  the  principles  upon  which  the  House  of  Hanover 
had  been  called  to  the  throne.  Every  apprehension  and 
prejudice  which  could  be  appealed  to,  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was 'exerted  in  this  debate. 
The  pope,  their  master,  was  the  slave  and  tool  of  Napoleon. 
If  intrusted  with  power,  they  would  resist  the  payment  of 
tithes,  and  overthrow  the  established  church.  Nay,  Catholic 
families  would  reclaim  their  forfeited  estates,  which  for  five 
generations  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Protestants  or  had 
since  been  repurchased  by  Catholics.  After  two  nights'  de- 
bate. Lord  Grenville's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  129.1 

Mr.  Fox  also  offered  a  similar  motion  to  the  Commons, 
founded  upon  a  petition  addressed  to  that  House.  , 

The  people  whose  cause  he  was  advocating,  motion  in  tb« 
amounted,  he  said,  to  between  a  fourth  and  a  May  idth,' 
fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom. So  large  a  portion  of  his  fellow-subjects  had  been 
excluded  from  civil  rights,  not  on  account  of  their  religion, 
but  for  political  causes  which  no  longer  existed.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  not  viewed  them  as  loyal  subjects  of  a  Prot- 
estant queen.  The  character  and  conduct  of  the  Stuarts  had 
made  the  people  distrustful  of  the  Catholics.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  '^  it  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  a  Jacobite,  you 
wished  to  restrain.**  In  Ireland,  again,  the  restrictions  upon 
1  Contents,  49;  Non-contentB,  178.    Hana.  Deb.,  Ut  Ser.,  iv.  843. 
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Catholics  were  political  and  not  religious.  In  the  civil  war 
which  had  raged  there,  the  Catholics  were  the  supporters  of 
James,  and  as  Jacobites  were  discoumged  and  restrained. 
The  Test  Act  of  Charles  II.  was  passed  because  the  sov- 
ereign himself  was  suspected ;  and  Catholic  officers  were 
excluded,  lest  thej  should  assist  him  in  his  endeavors  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution.  There  was  no  fear,  now,  of  a  Protes- 
«nt  king  being  undulj  inflnenced  by  Catholic  ministers.  The 
langer  of  admitting  Catholics  to  Parliament  was  chimericaL 
Did  any  one  believe  that  twenty  Catholic  memb^^rs  would  be 
returned  from  the  whole  of  Ireland?^  In  reply  to  this 
question,  Dr.  Duigenan  asserted  that  Ireland  would  return 
upwards  of  eighty  Catholic  members,  and  the  English 
boroughs  twenty  more,  —  thus  forming  a  compact  confed- 
eracy of  100  members,  banded  together  for  the  subversion 
of  all  our  institutions  in  church  and  state. 

He  was  answered  eloquently  and  in  a  liberal  spint  by  Mr. 
Grattan,  in  the  first  speech  addressed  by  him  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  general  discussion  was  not  distinguished, 
on  either  side,  by  much  novelty. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  serves  as  a  landmark,  denoting 
the  position  of  the  question  at  that  time.  He  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  he  retained  his  opinion,  formed  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  that  Catholics  might  be  admitted  to  the  united  Par- 
liament, "  under  proper  guards  and  conditions,"  without  "  any 
danger  to  the  established  church  or  the  Protestant  constitu- 
tion.** But  the  circumstances  which  had  then  prevented  him 
from  proposing  such  a  measure  **  had  made  so  deep,  so  last- 
ing an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  so  long  as  those  cir- 
cumstances continued  to  operate,  he  should  feel  it  a  duty  im- 
posed upon  him,  not  only  not  to  bring  forward,  but  not  in 
any  manner  to  be  a  party  in  bringing  forward  or  in  agitating 
this  question."  At  the  same  time  he  deprecated  its  agitation 
by  others  under  circumstances  most  unfavorable  to  its  settle- 
ment. Such  a  measure  would  be  generally  repugnant  ta 
I  Hans,  Deb.,  Ifit  Ser.,  iv.  834-854. 
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members  of  the  established  church ;  to  the  nobility,  gentr j, 
and  middle  classes,  both  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  assuredly 
to  the  Bouse  of  Lords,  which  had  just  declared  its  opinion ;  ^ 
and,  as  he  believed,  to  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons*  To  urge  forward  a  measure,  in  c^>position  to 
obstacles  so  insuperable,  could  not  advance  the  cause ;  while 
it  encouraged  delusive  hopes,  and  fostered  religious  and  po- 
litical animosities.' 

Mr.  Windham  denied  that  the  general  sentiment  wad 
against  such  a  measure;  and  scouted  the  advice  that  it 
should  be  postponed  until  there  was  a  general  concurrence 
in  its  favor.  ^  If  no  measure,"  he  said,  ^  is  ever  to  pass  in 
Parliament  which  has  not  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  favor,  prejudice  and  passion  may  forever  triumph 
over  reason  and  sound  policy."  After  a  masterly  reply  by 
Mr.  Fox,  which  closed  a  debate  of  two  nights,  the  House 
proceeded  to  a  division,  when  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  deci- 
sive majority  of  one  hundred  and  twelve.* 

The  present  temper  of  Parliament  was  obviously  unfa 
vorable  to  the  Catholic  cause.     The  hopes  of  the  ^^  ,^^^ 
Catholics,  however,  were  again  itiised  by  the  death  ?jj^**^  °^ 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  formation  of  the  Whij?  Min-  the  6atho- 
istry  of    1806.      The    cabinet  comprised    Lord 
Grenville,  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  statesmen  who  had  advocated 
Catholic  relief  in  1801,  and  in  the  recent  debates  of  1805; 
and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  did  not  fail  to  press  upon  thenf 
the  justice  of  renewing  the  consideration  of  their  claims. 
This  pressure  was  a  serious  embarrassment  to  ministers.   Af- 
ter the  events  of  1801,  they  needed  no  warning  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  their  position,  which  otherwise  was  far  from  secure. 
No  measure  satisfactory  to  the  Catholics  could  be  submitted 
to  the  king ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  the  subject  was  not 

1  The  debate  had  been  adjourned  till  the  day  after  the  decision  in  the 
Lords.  • 

«  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  iv.  1013. 

•  Ayes,  124;  Noes,  236.  Hans.  Deb.,  Ut  Ser.,  iv.  1C60;  GratUn*8  Lift 
T.  S53-26i. 
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without  danger.  Thej  were  too  conscious  not  only  of  Hia 
Majesty's  inflexible  opinions,  but  of  his  repugnance  to  them- 
selves. Mr.  Fox  perceived  so  clearly  the  impossibility  of 
approaching  the  king,  that  he  persuaded  the  Catholic  lead- 
ers to  forbear  their  claims  for  the  present.  They  had  recent- 
ly been  rejected,  by  large  majorities,  in  both  Houses ;  and 
to  repeat  them  now  would  merely  embarrass  their  friends, 
and  offer  another  easy  triumph  to  their  enemies.^  But  it  is 
hard  for  the  victims  of  wrong  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
statesmen ;  and  the  Catholics  murmured  at  the  apparent  de- 
sertion of  their  friends.  For  a  time  they  were  pacified  by 
the  liberal  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  Ire* 
land  ;  but  after  Mr.  Fox*s  death,  and  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  1806,  they  again  became  impatient.^ 

At  length  Lord  Grenville,  hoping  to  avert  further  press- 
Annyand  "'"^  ®"  ^^®  general  question,  resolved  to  redress  a 
gjvy  8erTi»  grievance  which  pressed  heavily  in  time  of  war,  not 
upon  Catholics  only,  but  upon  the  public  service. 
By  the  Irish  Act  of  1793,  Catholics  were  allowed  to  hold 
any  commission  in  the  army  in  Ireland,  up  to  the  rank  of 
colonel :  but  were  excluded  from  the  higher  staff*  appoint- 
ments of  commander-in-chief,  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  general  of  the  staff*.  As  this  Act  had  not  been 
extended  to  Great  Britain,  a  Catholic  officer  in  the  king*s 
service,  on  leaving  Ireland,  became  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
the  English  laws.  To  remove  this  obvious  anomaly,  the 
government  at  first  proposed  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  both 
countries  by  two  clauses  in  the  Mutiny  Act ;  and  to  this  pro- 
I)Osal  the  king  reluctantly  gave  his  consent  On  further  con- 
sideration, however,  this  simple  provision  appeared  inade- 
quate. The  Irish  Act  applied  to  Catholics  only,  as  dissent- 
ers had  been  admitted  by  a  previous  Act  to  serve  in  civil 
and  military  offices ;  and  it  was  confined  to  the  army,  as  Ire- 

• 
I  T>ord  Sidmoath*8  Life,  ii.  436;  Ann.  Reg,  1806,  p.  25;  Lord  Holland*! 
Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  i.  21S,  tt  seq,;  Butler*s  Hi^t.  Mem.,  iv.  184-187. 
s  Butli)r'8  Hist.  Mem.,  iv.  188;  Grattan's  Life,  y.  282-2U6,  334. 
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land  had  no  navy.  The  exceptions  in  the  Irish  Act  were 
considered  unnecessary ;  and  it  was  further  thought  just  to 
grant  indulgence  to  soldiers  in  the  exercise  of  their  reh'gion. 
As  these  questions  arose,  from  time  to  time,  ministers  com- 
municated to  the  king  their  coiTespondence  with  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  explained  the  variations  of  their  proposed 
measure  from  that  of  the  Irish  Act,  with  the  grounds  upon 
whicti  they  were  recommended.  Throughout  these  commu- 
nications His  Majesty  did  not  conceal  his  general  dislike  and 
disapprobation  of  the  measure ;  but  was  understood  to  give 
his  reluctant  assent  to  its  introduction  as  a  separate  bill.^ 

In  this  form  the  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Howick. 
He  explained  that  when  the  Irish  Act  of  1793  bui 
liad  been  passed,  a  similar  measure  had  been  by*Lord  ° 
promised  for  Great  Britain.  That  promise  was  M2reh*6th 
at  length  to  be  fulfilled ;  but  as  it  would  be  unrea-  ^*^'- 
sonable  to  confine  the  measure  to  Catholics,  it  was  proposed 
to  embrace  dissenters  in  its  provisions.  The  Act  of  1793 
had  applied  to  the  army  only ;  but  it  was  then  distinctly 
stated  that  the  navy  should  be  included  in  the  Act  of  the 
British  Parliament.  If  Catholics  were  admitted  to  one  branch 
of  the  service,  what  possible  objection  could  there  be  to  their 
admission  to  the  other?  He  did  not  propose,  however,  to 
continue  the  restrictions  of  the  Irish  Act,  which  disqualified 
a  Catholic  from  the  offices  of  commander-in-chief,  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  or  general  on  the  staff*.  Such  re- 
strictions were  at  once  unnecessary  and  injurious.  The 
appointment  to  these  high  offices  was  vested  in  the  crown, 
which  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  appoint  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  and  it  was  an  injury  to  the  public  service  to  exclude 
by  law  a  man  "who  might  be  called  by  the  voice  of  the 
army  and  the  people"  to  fill  an  office,  for  which  he  had 

1  Explanations  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Howick,  March  26th,  1807; 
Hanti.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  ix.  231,  261-279;  Lord  Castlereagh  Corr.,  iv.  374; 
Ix)rd  Sidmouth'8  Life,  ii.  436;  I^rd  Grenville's  Letter,  Feb.  10th,  1807 
Court  and  Cabinete  of  Geo.  TIL,  iv.  117;  Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  ii.  Id9-19{> 
App.  270;  Lord  Malraeebuiy^s  Corr.,  p.  365. 
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proved  his  fitness  by  distinguished  services.  Lastly,  he  prc»- 
posed  to  provide  that  all  who  stiould  enter  His  Majesty's  ser- 
vice should  enjoy  '*the  free  and  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  religion,  so  Ikr  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  their  milita- 
ry duties."^  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  sounded  Uie  note  of 
alarm  at  these  proposals,  which,  in  his  opinion,  involved  all 
the  principles  of  complete  emancipation.  If  military  equal- 
ity were  conceded,  how  could  civil  equality  be  afterwards 
resisted?  His  apprehensions  were  shared  by  some  other 
members  ;  but  the  bill  was  allowed  to  be  introduced  without 
opposition. 

Its  further  progress,  however,  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
Withdrawal  ^^^  l^"»g'  ^ho  refused  to  admit  Catholics  to  the 
filuof  *°*  ®^^»  **"^  ^^  include  dissenters  in  the  provisions 
minUtan.  of  the  bill.^  He  declared  that  his  previous  assent 
had  been  given  to  the  simple  extension  of  the  Irish  Act  to 
Great  Britain ;  and  he  would  agree  to  nothing  more.  Again 
a  ministry  fell  under  the  difficulties  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion.* The  embarrassments  of  ministers  had  undoubtedly 
been  great.  They  had  desired  to  maintain  their  own  charac- 
ter and  consistency,  and  to  conciliate  the  Catholics,  without 
shocking  the  well-known  scruples  of  the  king.  Their  scheme 
was  just  and  moderate  :  it  was  open  to  no  rational  objection ; 
but  neither  in  the  preparation  of  the  measure  itself,  nor  in 
their  communications  with  the  king,  can  they  be  acquitted 
of  errors  which  were  turned  against  themselves  and  the  un- 
lucky cause  they  had  espoused.^ 

Again  were  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  wrecked,  and 
AnttCaUioUc  ^^'»**^  ^^^^'^  ^^®  hopes  of  a  liberal  government  in 
mu^eDts     Enorland.     An   anti-Catholic   administration    was 

of  the  new  o 

uiinuten.      formed  under  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Per- 

1  Han8.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  ix.  2-7. 

8  Ibid.,  ix.  149, 173. 

<  The  constitutional  questions  involved  in  their  removal  fh>oi  office  bavt 
been  related  elsewhere;  Vol.  I.  93. 

4  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  ix.  231,  247,  261, 340,  &c;  Lord  Holland's  Mem.. 
ii.  160,  et  teq.;  App.  to  vol.  ii.  270;  Lord  Malmesbuiy's  Corr.,  iv.  867,  378} 
lA>rd  Sidmouth  B  Life,  ii.  448-472. 
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ceval ;  and  cries  of  "  No  Popery,"  and  "  Church  and  King/' 
were  raised  throughout  the  land.^  Mr.  Perceval  in  his 
address  to  the  electors  of  Northampton,  on  vacating  his  seat, 
took  credit  for  ^  coming  forward  in  the  service  of  his  sov- 
ereign, and  endeavoring  to  stand  by  him  at  this  important 
crisis,  when  he  is  making  so  firm  and  so  necessary  a  stand 
for  the  religious  establishment  of  tlie  country."  ^  The  Duke 
of  Poilland  wrote  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  Chancellor,  desiring  them  to  petition  against  the  Catho- 
lic bill;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  sought  petitions  from  that  university. 
No  pains  were  spared  to  arouse  the  fears  and  prejudices  of 
Protestants.  Thus  Mr.  Perceval  averred  that  the  measure 
recently  withdrawn  would  not  have  ^  stopped  short  till  it  had 
brought  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  tlie  House  of  Lords." ' 
Such  cries  as  these  were  reechoed  at  the  elections.  An 
ultra- Protestant  Parliament  v^as  assembled;  and  the  Catho- 
lic cause  was  hopeless.* 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  however,  did  not  suffer  their 
claims  to  be  forgotten ;  but  by  frequent  petitions,  Roman 
and  the  earnest  support  of  their  friends,  continued  Mtmo^ 
to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  tlie  Catholic  question,  ^^ 
in  the  midst  of  more  engrossing  subjects.     But  discussions, 
liowever  able,  which  were  unfruitful  of  results,  can  claim  no 
more  than  a  passing  notice.     Petitions  were  fully  discussed 
in  both  Houses  in  1808.*     And  again,  in  1810,  Earl  Grey 

1  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  Bald  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon:  —  ^  It  was  much 
to  be  lamented  that  poor  Lord  George  did  not  live  in  Uiese  times,  when  he 
would  have  stood  a  chance  of  being  in  the  cabinet,  instead  of  t>eing  in 
Newgate."  —  BomiUy^i  Mem.,  ii.  193. 

a  Romill/R  Mem.,  il.  192. 

<  Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  is.  315. 

*  Lord  Malmesbury  says:—"  The  spirit  of  the  whole  country  Is  with  the 
king;  and  the  idea  of  the  church  being  in  danger  (perhaps  not  quite  un- 
true) makes  Lord  Grenville  and  the  Foxites  most  unpopular.** —  Corr. 
iv.  394. 

«  Lords*  Debates,  May  S7th,  1808;  Commons*  Debates,  May  25th,  180S 
Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xi.  1,  30,  489,  549-638,  643-694;  Grattan's  Life,  T 
97C 
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presented  two  petitions  from  Roman  Catholics  in  England, 
Cnthoiio  complaining  that  they  were  denied  many  priv- 
prwented  ilcges  which  Were  enjoyed  by  their  Roman  Catholic 
Feb*z!<^  "^'  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  em[)ire.  He  stated 
1810.  that  in  Canada  Roman  Catholics  were  eligible  to 

all  ofRces,  in  common  with  their  Protestant  fellow-sabjeets. 
In  Ireland,  they  were  allowed  to  act  as  magistrates,  to  bo-, 
come  members  of  lay  corporations,  to  take  degrees  at  Trinity 
College,  to  vote  at  elections,  and  to  attain  to  every  rank  in 
the  army  except  that  of  general  of  the  staff.  In  Eng- 
land, they  could  not  be  included  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  nor  become  members  of  corporations,  were  debarred 
from  taking  degrees  at  the  universities,  and  could  not  legally 
Mr.  Omfc-  hold  any  rank  in  the  army.*  The  Roman  Cath- 
M?y'i"^*^  olics  of  Ireland  also  presented  petitions  to  the 
1810.  House  of  Commons  through  Mr.  Gmttan,  in  this 

session.*  But  his  motion  to  refer  them  to  a  committee  was 
defeated,  after  a  debate  of  three  nights,  by  a  majority  of  ono 
hundred  and  four.* 

In  the  same  session.  Lord  Donoughmore  moved  to  refer 
Lord  Don-  Several  petitions  fi-om  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
mo^tion?J^«  land  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
eth,  1810.  as  Lord  Grenville  had  declined,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Lord  Grey,  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  claims, 
the  question  was  not  presented  under  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  eighty-six.* 

One  other  demonstration  was  made  during  this  session  in 
Earl  Grey's  support  of  the  CathoHc  cause.  Lord  Grey,  in  his 
Se'stote  of  speech  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  adverted  to  the 
j^neWth*  continued  postponement  of  concessions  to  the  Cath- 
1810.  olics,  as  a  source  of  danger  and  weakness  to  the 

Btate  in  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  and  appealed  to  ministers  to 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xv.  603. 
s  Feb.  27th,  ibid.,  634. 

<  JUd.,  xvii.  17,  183,  235.    Ayes,  109;  Noes,  218.    Grattan's  Life,  ▼. 
AID. 
«  ContenU,  68;  Non-contents,  154.    Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xvii.  353-44a 
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**  unile  the  hearts  and  hands  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  in 
defence  of  their  common  country."  An  allusion  to  this  ques- 
tion was  also  made  in  the  address  which  he  proposed  to  the 
crown.* 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  an  event  fraught  with  sadnesii 
to  the  nation  once  more  raised  the  hopes  of  the  ^        ^ 
Catholics.     The  aged  king  was  stricken  with  his  of  th« 
last  infirmity  ;  and  a  new  political  era  was  opening, 
full  of  promise  to  their  cause. 

i  Huf.  Deb..  iBt  Ser..  zvii.  5M,  m. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Histoiy  o^ Catholic  Claims  from  the  Regency: — Mea^urea  for  the  Re!ief 
of  Dissenters :~ Marriages  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters:—  Repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  in  1828 :  ~  Passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act 
in  1829 :  —  Its  Results :  —  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separatists : — Jewish 
Disabilities. 

The  regency  augured  well  for  the  commencement  of  a  more 
Hopes  of  liberal  policy  in  church  and  state.  The  venerable 
the  regency    monarch,  whose  sceptre  was  now  wielded   by  a 

disappointed.  "^ 

feebler  hand,  had  twice  trampled  upon  the  peti 
tions  of  his  Catholic  subjects ;  and,  by  his  resolution  and  in 
fluence,  had  united  against  them  ministers,  Parliament,  and 
people.  It  seemed  no  idle  hope  that  Tory  ministers  would 
now  be  supplanted  by  statesmen  earnest  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  whose  policy  would  no  longer  be  thwart- 
ed by  the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  prince  himself,  once 
zealous  in  the  Catholic  cause,  had,  indeed,  been,  for  some 
years,  inconstant,  —  if  not  untrue,  —  to  it.  His  change  of 
opinion,  however,  might  be  due  to  respect  for  his  royal  father, 
or  the  political  embarrassments  of  the  question.  None  could 
suspect  him  of  cherishing  intractable  religious  scruples.^ 
Assuredly  he  would  not  reject  the  liberal  counsels  of  the 
ministers  of  his  choice.  But  these  visions  were  soon  to  col- 
lapse and  vanish,  like  bubbles  in  the  air ;  *  and  the  weary 
struggle  was  continued,  with  scarcely  a  change  in  its  pros- 
pects. 

1  Moore*8  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii.  333;  Lord  Broogham^s  Statesmen,  I.  186  { 
Lord  Holland's  Mem.,  ii.  196. 
>  Vol  1. 106. 
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The  first  year  of  the  regency,  however,  was  marked  by 
the  consummation  of  one  act  of  toleration.     The  ^^^^^^  ^f 
Grenville  ministry  had  failed  to  secure  freedom  of  J^****'p  *** 
religious  worship  to  Catholic  soldiers  by  lejrisla-  Cathoiio 
tion  :  *  but  they  had  partially  secured  that  object 
by  a  circular  to  commanding  officers.      Oixlers  to  the  same 
efiect  had    since    been  annually  issued  by  the  commandf*r- 
in-chief.     The  articles  of  war,  however,  recognized  no  right 
in  the  soldier  to  absent  himself  from   divine    service;  and 
in  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these  orders,  soldiers   had  been 
punished  for  refusing  to  attend  the  services  of  the  established 
church.     To  repress  such  an  abuse,  the  commander-in-chief 
issued  general  orders,  in  January  1811;  and  Mr.  ParncU 
afterwards  proposed  a  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  to  March 
give   legal  effect  to  them.      The  clause  was  not  ^^'***  ^^^' 
agreed  to ;  but,  in  the  debate,  no  doubt  was  lefl  that,  by  the 
regulations  of  the   service,  full  toleration  would  henceforth 
be   enjoyed  by    Catholic  soldiers   in   the   exercise  of  their 
religion.* 

Another  measure,  affecting  dissenters,  was  conceived   in 
a    somewhat    different  spirit      Lord     Sidmouth  Pro«ettAnt 
complained  of  the  facility  with  which  dissenting  Minisfeem*^ 
ministers  were  able  to  obtain  certificates  under  ®*^'  ^^^• 
the  Act  of  1779,'    without    any  proof  of  their    fitness   to 
preach,  or  of  there  being  any  congregation  requiring  their 
ministrations.     Some  had  been  admitted  who  could  not  even 
read  and  write,  but  were  prepared  to  preach  by  inspiration. 
One  of  the  abuses  resulting  from  this  facility  was  the  exemp- 
tion of  so  many  preachers  from  serving  on  juries,  and  from 
other  civil  duties.     To  correct  these  evils,  he  proposed  cer- 
tain securities,  of  which  the  principal  was  a  certificate  of 
fitness  from  six  reputable  householders,  of  the  same  persua- 
sion as  the  minister  seeking  a  license  to   preach.*  May  9th, 
His  bill  met  with  little  favor.     It  was,  at  best,  ^^^l- 
a  trivial  measure ;  but  its  policy  was  in  the  wrong  direction. 

1  Bypra^  p.  S4d.  *  Hiins.  Deb.,  Ifit  Ser.,  xix.  850. 

•  Supra,  p.  317.  «  Ilaus.  DeU..  Ist  Ser.,  xlx.  1128  1140. 
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It  ill  becomes  a  state,  which  disowns  anj  relations  with  dia- 
senters,  to  intermeddle  with  their  discipline.  The  dissenters 
rose  up  against  the  bill;  and,  before  the  second  reading,  the 
House  was  overwhelmed  with  their  petitions.  The  govern- 
ment  discouraged  it:  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  coun- 
selled its  withdrawal:  the  leading  peers  of  the  liberal  party 
denounced  it ;  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  standing  almost  alone, 
was  obliged  to  allow  his  ill-advised  measure  to  be  defeated, 
without  a  division.^ 

Lord  Sidmouth's  bill  had  not  only  alarmed  the  dissent 
Prote0teat  ers,  but  had  raised  legal  doubts,  which  exposed 
MiXtSf  them  to  further  molestation.*  And,  in  the  next 
Biu,  1812.  year,  another  bill  was  passed,  with  the  grateful  ap- 
proval of  the  dissenters,  by  which  they  were  relieved  from 
the  oaths  and  declaration  required  by  the  Toleration  Act 
UnftariftM*  »"<!  the  Act  of  1779,  and  from  other  vexatious 
reitof,  1818.  restrictions.'  And  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  W. 
Smith  obtained  for  Unitarians  that  relief  which,  many  yeara 
before,  Mr.  Fox  had  vainly  sought  from  the  legislature.  * 

Nothing  distinguished  the  tedious  annals  of  the  Catholic 
question  in  1811,  but  a  motion  in  one  House,  by  Mr. 
CiithoUe  Grattan,  and  in  the  other,  by  Lord  Donoughmore, 
E'ay'siS;  ^h'<5h  ""^t  with  their  accustomed  fate.»  But,  in 
June  18th,  1812,  the  aspect  of  the  Catholic  question  was,  in 
Cnthouo  ^™®  degree,  changed.  The  claims  of  the  Catho- 
jnwtion,  lies,  always  associated  with  the  peace  and  good 
suite  of  government  of  Ireland,  were  now  brought  forwai-d, 
Ireland.  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  for 
Jan.  ZlaL       ^  committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland;  and  were  urged 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.  xx.  233;  Lord  Sidmouth^s  Life,  iii.  88-65;  Brook's 
Hiflt.  of  Relig.  Lib.,  11.  886. 

a  Brook's  Hist  of  Reliff.  Lib.,  il.  394. 

«  62  Geo.  HL  c.  155;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Sen,  xxiii.  994, 1105, 1247;  Lord 
Sldmouth*s  Life,  iii.  65;  Brook's  Hist  of  Relig.  Lib.,  ii.  394. 

*  53  Geo.  IIL  c.  160;  Brook's  Hist,  of  Kelig.  Lib.,  ii.  895. 

'  Ayes,  83;  Noes,  146,  in  the  Commons.  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xx.  869- 
427.  Contents,  62;  Non-contents,  121,  in  the  Lords.  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser. 
XX.  645-685;  Grattan's  Life.  v.  376. 
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more  on  the  ground  of  state  policy  than  of  justice.  The  de- 
bate was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  wise  and  statesmanlike 
speech  of  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley.  The  motion  vfSL<  lost  by 
a  majority  of  eighty-three.*  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  similar 
motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Feb.  Sd. 
Lord  Morpeth.  Mr.  Canning  opposed  it  in  a  masterly 
speech, —  more  encouraging  to  the  cause  than  the  support 
of  most  other  men.  Objecting  to  the  motion  in  point  of  time 
alone,  he  urged  every  abstract  argument  in  its  favor ; 
declared  that  the  policy  of  enfranchisement  must  be  progres- 
sive ;  and  that  since  the  obstacle  caused  by  the  king's  con- 
scientious scruples  had  been  removed,  it  had  become  the 
duty  of  minister  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  a  question 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.*  The  general  tone  of 
the  discussion  was  also  encouraging  to  the  Catholic  cause ; 
and  after  two  nights'  debate,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority of  ninety-four,  —  a  number  increased  by  the  belief 
that  the  motion  implied  a  censure  upon  the  executive 
government  of  Ireland.' 

Another  aspect  in  the  Catholic  cause  is  also  observable  in 
this  year.  Not  only  were  petitions  from  the  Catho-  Protoetaut 
lies  of  England  and  Ireland  more  numerous  and  im-  •y°»P»^y* 
posing :  hot  Protestant  noblemen,  gentlemen  of  landed  prop- 
erty, clergy,  commercial  capitalists,  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  added  their  prayers 
to  those  of  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.*  Even  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  presented  pe- 
titions against  the  Catholic  claims,  were  much  divided  in 
:>pinion  ;  and  minorities,  considerable  in  academic  rank, 
earning,  and  numbers,  were  ranged  on  the  other  side.* 

1  IlanB.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  xzi.  408-483.    House  adjoomed  at  half-past  six 
0  the  morning. 

3  It  was  in  this  speech  that  he  uttered  his  celebrated  exclamation,  **  Ke- 
peal  the  Union !  restore  the  Heptarchy !  '* 

<  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Sor.,  xxl.,  494,  605.    The  House  adjourned  at  half- 
past  five. 

<  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Sen,  xxii.  452, 478,  482-706,  &c 
•  Jlfid.,  462,  507;  Grattan's  Life  v.  467. 
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Thus  fortified,  motions  in  support  of  the  Catholie  claims 
Lord  Don-  ^^^^  renewed  in  Iwth  Houses;  and  being  now 
m<!5SSl*Tipiii  ^®  ^**^"^  ^^y  inop^'cation  of  censure  upon  the 
2186,1812.  govemtnent,  were  offered  under  more  favorable 
auspices.  That  of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  in  the  Hou.^ 
of  Lords,  elicited  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex  an  elaborate 
speech  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  claims,  which  His  Royal 
Highness  afterwards  edited  with  many  learned  notes.  Wh< 
that  heard  the  arguments  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Gren 
ville,  could  have  believed  that  the  settlement  of  this  great 
question  was  yet  to  be  po?<tponed  for  many  years  ?  Lord 
Grenville's  warning  was  like  a  prophecy.  "  I  ask  not,"  he 
said,  **  what  in  this  case  will  be  your  ultimate  decision.  It 
is  easily  anticipated.  We  know,  and  it  has  been  amply  shown 
in  former  instances,  —  the  cases  of  America  and  of  Ireland 
have  but  too  well  proved  it,  —  how  precipitately  necessity 
extorts  what  power  has  pertinaciously  refused.  We  shall 
finally  yield  to  these  petitions.  No  man  doubts  it.  Let  us 
not  delay  the  concession,  until  it  can  neither  be  graced  by 
spontaneous  kindness,  nor  limited  by  deliberative  wisdom.'* 
The  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two.* 

Mr.  Grattan  proposed  a  similar  motion  in  the  House  of 
Mr.  Grattan^  Commons,  in  a  speech  more  than  usually  earnest 
Apri?28d,  *"^  impassioned.  In  this  debate,  Mr.  Brougham 
1^-  raised  his  voice  in  sup}X)rt  of  the  Catholic  cause, 

—  a  voice  ever  on  the  side  of  freedom.*  And  now  Mr.  Can- 
ning supported  the  motion,  not  only  with  his  eloquence,  but 
with  his  vote  ;  and  continued  henceforth  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims.  After  two  nights'  debate 
Mr.  Grattan's  motion  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  an  un 
usual  number  of  members,  assembled  by  a  call  of  the  House, 
and  lost  by  a  majority  of  eighty-five.* 

1  Contents,  102;  Non-contents,  174.  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xziL  60^ 
708.    The  House  divided  at  five  in  the  morning. 

*  Mr.  Brougham  had  entered  Parliament  in  1810. 

<  Ayes,  216;  Noes,  dOO.  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Sen,  xxii.  728,  860.  The 
House  a(\ioumed  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning. 
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But  this  session  promised  more  than  the  barren  triumphs 
of  debate.     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Marquess  of 
Wellesley,  being  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration, assumed,  as  the  very  basis  of  his  negotiation, 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  claims.     The  negotiation 
failed,  indeed ;  ^  but  the  Marquess  and  his  friends,  encour 
aged  by  so  unprecedented   a  concession  from  the   throne, 
sought  to  pledge  Parliament  to  the  consideration  of  this  ques 
tion  in  the  next  session.     First,  Mr.  Canning,  in  ^^  q^^ 
the  House  of  Commons,  gained  an  unexampled  Jjjg^n  jum 
victory.     For  years  past,  every  motion  favomble  22a,  I812. 
to  this  cause  had  been  opposed  by  large  majorities ;  but  now 
his  motion  for  the  consideration  of  the  laws  affecting  His 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, was  carried  by  the  extraordinary  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine.* 

Shortly  after  this  most  encouraging  resolution,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Wellesley  made  a  similar  motion  in  the  Lord  Wei- 
House  of  Lords,'  where  the  decision  was  scarcely  ^^J^"**" 
less  remarkable.     The  lord  chancellor  had  moved  ^''  *®^- 
the  previous  question,  and   even  upon  that  indefinite  and 
evasive  issue,  the  motion  was  only  lost  by  a  single  vote.^ 

Another  circumstance,  apparently  favorable  to  the  cause, 
was  also  disclosed.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool's  ad-  ^^  cathoUo 
ministration,  instead  of  uniting  their  whole  force  dUabiuttoi 

an  open 

against  the  Catholic  cause,  agreed  that  it  should  qu«>fltion 
be  an  **  open  question ; "  and  this  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, on  the  part  of  individual  members  of  the  government, 
was  first  exercised  in  these  debates.     The  introduction  of 
this  new  element  into  the  contest  was  a  homage  to  the  justic 
and  reputation  of  the  cause ;  but  its  promises  were  illusory 
Had  the  statesmen  who  espoused  the  Catholic  claims  stead- 

1  Supra,  Vol.  1. 109. 

«  Ayes,  236;  Noes,  129.    Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  8cr.,  xxiii.  688-710. 
<  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxiii.  711,  814. 

4  Non«€orients,  126;  Contents,  125.  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxiii.  8U^ 
868. 

VOL.  II.  23 
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fastlj  refused  to  act  with  ministers  who  continued  to  oppose 
them,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  competent  ministry 
could  much  longer  have  been  formed  upon  a  rigorous  policy 
Df  exclusion*  The  influence  of  the  crown  and  church  might, 
for  some  time,  have  sustained  such  a  ministry :  but  the  in- 
evitable conflict  of  principles  would  sooner  have  been  precip- 
itated. 

Alarmed  by  the  improved  position  of  the  Catholic  quc9- 
tion  in  Parliament,  the  clergy  and  strong  Protes- 
cUims,  taut  party  hastened  to  remonstrate  against  conces- 

sion. The  Catholics  responded  by  a  renewal  of 
their  reiterated  appeals.  In  February,  1813,  Mr.  Grattah, 
Mr.  Grattan's  1^  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  previous  ses- 
Feb^aBth,  s^^">  movcd  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
1818.  la^s  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  a  committee 

of  the  whole  House.  He  was  supported  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Peel.  After  four  nights'  debate, 
rich  in  maiden  speeches,  well  suited  to  a  theme  which  had 
too  often  tried  the  resources  of  more  practised  speakers,  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty.* 

In  committee,  Mr.  Grattan  proposed  a  resolution  affirming 
March  9tb,  that  it  was  advisable  to  remove  the  civil  and  mill- 
1818.  j^^  disqualifications  of  the  Catholics,  with  such 

exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  for  preserving  the  Protestant 
succession,  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
church  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  free,  for  the  first 
time,  to  speak  upon  this  question,  opposed  the  resolution. 
It  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  sixty-seven.* 

The  bill  founded  upon  this  resolution  provided  for  the  ad- 
Mr.  Grnttan'a  missiou  of  Catholics  to  either  House  of  Parlia- 
biU,  1818.  ment,  on  taking  one  oath,  instead  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  abjuration  and  supremacy,  and  the  declarations 
against  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  On 
taking  this  oath,  and  without  receiving  the  sacrament,  Catho* 

1  Ajes  264;  Noes,  224.    Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxir.  747,  849,  879,  985. 
«  Ayes,  186;  Noes,  119.    Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxir.  1194-1248. 
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lies  were  also  entitled  to  vote  at  elections,  to  bold  any  civil 
and  military  office  under  the  crown,  except  that  of  lord 
chancellor  or  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  any  lay  corporate 
office.  No  Roman  Catholic  was  to  advise  the  crown,  in  the 
disposal  of  church  patronage.  Every  person  exercising 
spiritual  functions  in  the  church  of  Rome  was  required  to 
take  this  oath,  as  well  as  another,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
self to  approve  of  none  but  loyal  bishops ;  and  to  limit  his 
intercourse  with  the  pope  to  matters  purely  ecclesiastical.  It 
was  further  provided,  that  none  but  persons  bom  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  of  British  parents,  and  resident  there 
in,  should  be  qualified  for  the  episcopal  office.^ 

Afler  the  second  reading,*  several  amendments  were  in- 
troduced by  consent,'  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  government  control  over  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and 
for  regulating  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
with  the  see  of  Rome.  These  latter  provisions  were  pecul- 
iarly distasteful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  who  resented 
the  proposal  as  a  surrender  of  the  spiritual  freedom  of  their 
church,  in  exchange  for  their  own  civil  liberties. 

The  course  of  the  bill,  however,  —  thus  far  prosperous,  — 
was  soon  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination.     The  ^m  ^  ,  *^ 
indefatigable  speaker,  again  released  from  his  chair,  May  24Ui, 
moved,  in   the  first   clause,  the   omission  of  the 
words,  ^  to  sit  and  vote  in  either  House  of  Parliament ; "  and 
carried  his  amendment  by  a  majority  of  four.^     The  bill, 
having  thus  lost  its   principal  provision,  was  immediately 
abandoned ;  and  the  Catholic  question  was  nearly  as  far  from 
a  settlement  as  ever.* 

1  IfaoB.  Deb.,  Ist  Sen,  xxv.  1107;  PeePs  Mem.,  L  354. 

3  Jbid,,  xxvi.  171;  Ayes,  245;  Noes,  203. 

*  Hie  bill  as  thus  amended  is  printed  in  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxvi.  271. 

4  Jbid,^  812-361;  Ayes,  247;  Noes,  251;  Grattan's  Lift,  v.  489-496. 

ft  The  speaker,  elated  by  his  victory,  could  not  forbear  the  further  satia- 
^tion  of  alluding  to  the  fiiilure  of  the  bill,  in  his  speech  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  —  an  act  of  indiscretion,  if  not  disorder, 
which  placed  him  in  the  awkward  position  of  defending  himself,  in  the 
chair,  from  a  proposed  vote  of  censure.    From  this  ^uubarrassment  he  was 
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This  session,  however,  was  not  wholly  unfruitful  of  benefil 
Roman  *<>  ^^^  Catholic  cause.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  suc- 

2l?RSi2f*'  ceeded  in  passing  a  bill,  enabling  Irish  Roman 
Biu,  1818.  Catholics  to  hold  all  such  civil  or  military  offices  in 
England,  as  by  the  Act  of  1793  they  were  entitled  to  hold  in 
Ireland.  It  removed  one  of  the  obvious  anomalies  of  the  law, 
which  had  been  admitted  in  1807  even  by  the  king  himself.^ 

This  measure  was  followed,  in  1817,  by  the  Military  and 
mntarj  and  Naval  Officers*  Oaths  Bill,  which  virtually  opened 
oer8*o^  all  ranks  in  the  army  and  navy  to  Roman  Cath« 
Bill,  1817.  olics  and  Dissenters.*  Introduced  by  Lord  Mel- 
villes  imply  as  a  measure  of  regulation,  it  escaped  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  Protestant  party,  —  ever  on  the  watch 
to  prevent  further  concessions  to  Catholics.  A  measure, 
denounced  in  1807,  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and 
the  king's  coronation  oath,  was  now  agreed  to  with  the 
acquiescence  of  all  parties.  The  church  was  no  longer  in 
danger:  "no  popery"  was  not  even  whispered.  *'It  was 
some  consolation  for  him  to  reflect,"  said  Earl  Grey,  "  that 
what  was  resisted,  at  one  period,  and  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  as  dangerous  and  disastrous,  was  adopted  at  another, 
and  from  a  different  quarter,  as  wise  and  salutary."  ' 

In  1815,  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Ireland  beins  at 

issue  with  their  parliamentary  friends,  upon  the 

claims,  question  of  "securities,"   their  cause  languished 

and  declined.*    Nor,  in  the  two  following  years, 

did  it  meet  with  any  signal  successes.* 

delivered  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  and  the  good  feeling  of  the  House, 
rather  than  by  the  completeness  of  his  own  defence.  —  Hans.  Deb,^  1st  Ser., 
XX vl.  1224;  Ibid.^  zzvii.  465;  Lord  Colchester's  Diaiy,  ii.  453-458,  483- 
496;  RoniilIy*s  Life,  iii.  138. 
1  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxvi.  639;  53  Geo.  HL  c  128. 

3  57  Geo.  in.  c  92;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxvi.  1208;  Ibid.^  zl.  24^ 
Butler's  Hist  Mem.,  iv.  257. 

<  June  10th,  1819;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Sen,  xl.  1042. 

4  May  18th  and  80th;  June  8th,  1815;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxxi.  258, 
474,  666. 

*  May  2l8t  and  June  21st,  1816;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxxiv.  655, 1239| 
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In  1819,  the  general  question  of  Catholic  emancipation 
found  no  favor  in  either  House ;  *  and  in  vain  Earl      1819. 
Grey  submitted  a  modified  measure  of  relief.    He  introduced 
a  bill  for  abrogating  the  declarations  against  the  Dedaratioii 
doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  •g»io8ttran- 

Bubstautia- 

of  saints,  required  to  be  taken  *  by  civil  and  mil-  tJon,  May, 
itaiy  officers,  and  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.'  This  measure  was  offered  on  the  ground,  that 
these  declarations  were  simply  tests  of  faith  and  doctrine, 
independent  of  any  question  of  foreign  spiiitual  supremacy. 
It  had  been  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  no  one  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  office  merely  on  account  of  his  religious  be- 
lief, —  and  that  nothing  would  warrant  such  exclusion,  but 
political  tenets  connected  with  religion  which  were,  at  the 
same  time,  dangerous  to  the  state.  The  oath  of  supremacy 
guarded  against  such  tenets  ;  but  to  stigmatize  purely  relig- 
ious doctrines  as  ^  idolatrous  and  superstitious,''  was  a  relic 
of  offensive  legislation,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  later  times. 
As  a  practical  measure  of  relief  the  bill  was  wholly  inoper- 
ative; but  even  this  theoretical  legislation,  —  this  assertion 
of  a  principle  without  legal  consequences,  —  was  resisted,  as 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  constitution ;  and  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  accordingly  denied  by  a  majority  of 
fifty-nine.* 

The  weary  struggle  for  Catholic  emancipation   survived 
its  foremost  champion.    In  1820,  Mr.  Grattan  was  Dntthof 
about  to  resume  his  exertions  in  the  cause,  when  ®'*^'*°- 
death  overtook  him.     His  last  words  bespoke  his  earnest 
convictions  and  sincerity.     "I  wished,"  said  he,  '*to  go  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  testify  with  my  last  breath  my 

May  9th  and  16th,  1817;  Ibid,  xxxvi.  301,  600;  Mr.  Grattan*B  motion  on 
May  2l8t,  1816,  was  the  only  one  carried  —  by  a  majority  of  31. 

1  Commons,  May  4th,  Ayes,  241;  Noes,  2-13.  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser., 
xl.  6.  Lords,  May  17th,  Contents,  106 ;  Non-contents,  147.  Hans.  DeV., 
1st  Ser.,  xl.  886. 

a  By  25  Car.  II.  c  2;  and  30  Car.  II.  st.  2,  c  2. 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xl.  748. 

*  Contents,  82;  Non-contents,  141.    Hans.  Deb.  1st  Ser.,  xl.  1034. 
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opinions  on  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation :  but  I 
cannot  The  hand  of  death  is  upon  me."  ....  «*  I  wish 
the  question  to  be  settled,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  essential 
to  the  permanent  tranquillitj  and  happiness  of  the  counirj, 
which  are,  in  fact,  identiBed  with  it"  He  also  counselled 
the  Catholics  to  keep  aloof  from  the  democratic  agitations 
of  that  period.* 

The  mantle  of  Mr.  Grattan  descended  upon  a  fellow- 
Mr  Piunket'i  ^"'^''■y™*'*  ^^  ^J*®  eloquence  and  ability,  —  Mr. 
bill,  Feb.  Plunket,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
in  the  same  cause.  His  first  efforts  were  of  happy 
augury.  In  February,  1821,  in  a  speech  replete  with 
learning,  argument,  and  eloquence,  he  introduced  the  familiar 
motion  for  a  committee  on  the  Roman  Catholic  oaths,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six.*  His  bill,  founded  upon 
the  resolutions  of  this  committee,'  provided  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  declarations  against  transubstantiation  and  (he 
invocation  of  saints,  and  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  in  a  sense  not  obnoxious  to  the  consciences  of 
Catholics.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  bill,  after  an  animated 
debate,  illustrated  by  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  happiest  efforts, 
and  generally  characterized  by  moderation,  was  read  a  sec- 
ond time,  by  a  majority  of  eleven.*  In  committee,  provis- 
ions were  introduced  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  with  the  state  and  with  the  see  of  Rome.* 
And  at  length,  on  the  2d  of  April,  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.*  The  fate  of 
Eujocted  by  this  measure,  thus  far  successful,  was  soon  deter- 
ApriVieth  mined  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of 
iffii!*'***       York  stood  forth  as  its  foremost  opponent,  saying 

1  Statement  by  Mr.  Becher,  June  14th,  1820;  Haii&  Deb.,  9d  Ser.   i 
1065;  Life  of  Grattan,  by  his  Son,  v.  541,  544,  549. 
s  Ayes,  327 ;  Noes,  22J.    Hans.  Deb.,  ad  Ser.,  iv.  061. 
«  Ibid.,  1066. 
4  /»t^,  1269;  Ayes,  254;  Noes,  243. 

•  Jbid.,  1412-1489. 

•  Ayes,  216;  Noes,  197.    Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  !▼.  1588. 
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that  ^his  opposition  to  the  hill  arose  from  principles  which 
he  had  embraced  ever  since  be  had  been  able  to  judge  for 
himself  and  which  he  hoped  he  should  cherish  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life."  After  a  debate  of  two  days,  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  refused  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine.^ 
Before  the  next  session,  Ireland  was  nearly  in  a  state  of 
revolt ;  and  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  first  ^_,  _^  , 

Disturbed 

occupied  with  urgent  measures  of  repression,  —  etate  of  i». 
an  Insurrection  Bill,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.     The  Catholic  question  was  now   pre- 
sented in  a  modified  and   exceptional  form.    A  Romui 
general  measure  of  relief  having  failed  again  and  pJiJj»"Ku 
again,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Canning  that  there  were  ^^^• 
special  circumstances  affecting  the  disqualification  of  Catholic 
peers,  which   made   it   advisable   to   single  out  their   case 
for  legislation.     And  accordingly,  in  a  masterly  April  20th. 
speech,  —  at  once  learned,  argumentative,  and  eloquent, — 
he  moved  for  a  bill  to  relieve  Roman  Catholic  Peers  from 
their  disability  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lord.*.    Peers 
had  been  specially  exempted  from  taking  Queen  Elizabeth's 
oath  of  supremacy,  because  the  queen  was  "  otherwise  sufli- 
ciently  assured  of  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  the  temporal  lords 
of  her  high  court  of  parliament."*     The  Catholics  of  that 
order  had,  therefore,  continued  to  exercise  their  right  of  sit- 
ting in  the  Upper  House  unquestioned,  until  the  evil  times 
of  Titus  Gates.     The  Act  of  30  Charles  II.  was  passed  in 
the  very  paroxysm  of  excitement,  which  marked  that  period. 
It   had   been   chiefly  directed   against  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  escaped  from  its  provisions ;  and  was  forced  upon 
the  Lords  by  the  earnestness  and  menaces  of  the  Commons. 
Eighteen  Catholic  Peers  had  been  excluded  by  it,  of  whom 
five  were  under  arrest  on  charges  of  treason  ;  and  one,  Lord 
Staflbrd,  was  attainted  —  in  the  judgment  of  history  and 
posterity  —  unjustly.     "  It  was  passed  under  the  same  delu- 
sion, was  forced  through  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  same 

1  Content*,  120;  Non-contents,  169.    Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  v.  220,  270. 
«  5  Eliz.  c.  1.  8.  17. 
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impulse,  as  it  were,  which  brought  Lord  Stafford  to  the 
block."  It  was  only  intended  as  a  temporary  A*^;  and 
with  that  understanding  was  assented  to  by  the  king,  as 
being  ^*  thought  fitting  at  that  time.^  Yet  it  had  been  suffered 
to  continue  ever  since,  and  to  deprive  the  innocent  descend- 
ants of  those  peers  of  their  right  of  inheritance.  The  Act 
of  1791  had  already  restored  to  Catholic  peers  their  priv- 
ilege of  advising  the  crown,  as  hereditary  councillors,  of 
which  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  had  also  deprived  them  ;  and 
it  was  now  sought  to  replace  them  in  their  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. In  referring  to  the  recent  coronation,  to  which  the 
Catholic  peers  had  been  invited,  for  the  first  time  for  up- 
wards of  130  years,  he  pictured,  in  the  most  glowing  elo- 
quence, the  contrast  between  their  lof^y  position  in  that  cer- 
emony, and  their  humiliation  in  the  senate,  where  **he  who 
headed  the  procession  of  the  peers  to-day,  could  not  sit 
among  them  as  their  equal  on  the  morrow."  Other  Catho- 
lics might  never  be  returned  to  Parliament ;  but  the  peer 
had  the  inherent  hereditary  right  to  sit  with  his  peers ;  and 
yet  was  personally  and  invidiously  excluded  on  account  of 
his  religion.  Mr.  Canning  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  an 
able  and  temperate  argument,  and  supported  by  the  accus- 
tomed power  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Plunket  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  his  success  would  carry  the  outworks, —  if  not  the 
very  citadel,  —  of  the  Catholic  question ;  yet  he  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  by  a  majority  of  five.* 

He  carried. the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  twelve;* 
after  which  he  was  permitted,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Peel, 
to  pass  the  bill  through  its  other  stages,  without  opposition.' 
But  the  Lords  were  still  inexorable.  Their  stout  Protestant- 
sm  was  not  to  be  beguiled  even  by  sympatti^  for  their  own 
order ;  and  they  refused  a  second  reading  co  the  bill,  by  a 
majority  of  forty-two.* 

1  Ayes,  249;  Noes,  2U.    Hans.  Deb.  2d  Ser.,  vii.  211. 

«  /6W,476.  «ywa.,673. 

«  Jbid.,  ]216;  Court  and  Cabinets  of  Geo.  IV.,  i.  306. 
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Afler  so  many  disappointmeDts,  the  Catholics  were  losing 
patience  and  temper.  Their  cause  was  supported  position  of 
by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  government ;  ^e^^^in 
yet  was  it  invariably  defeated  and  lost.  Neither  "^ 
argument  nor  numbers  availed  it.  Mr.  Canning  was  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  afiairs  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Plunket  attorney-general  for  Ii'eland. 
But  it  was  felt  that  so  long  as  Catholic  emancipation  contin- 
ued to  be  an  open  question,  there  would  be  eloquent  debates, 
and  sometimes  a  promising  division,  but  no  substantial  re- 
dress. In  the  House  of  Commons,  one  secretary  of  state 
was  opposed  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
premier  and  the  chancellor  were  the  foremost  opponents  of 
every  measure  of  relief.  The  majority  of  the  cabinet,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  ministerial  party,  in  both  Houses,  were 
adverse  to  the  cause.  This  irritation  burst  foi*th  on  the 
presentation  of  petitions,  before  a  motion  of  Mr.  ^p^  ^Ttti, 
Plunket*s.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  first  gave  ex-  ^^ 
pression  to  it.  He  deprecated  ^the  annual  farce,"  which 
trifled  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  would 
not  assist  at  its  performance.  The  Catholics  would  obtain 
no  redress,  until  the  government  were  united  in  opinion  as  to 
its  necessity.  An  angry  debate  ensued,  and  a  fierce  passage 
of  arms  between  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Canning.  At 
length,  Mr.  Plunket  rose  to  make  his  motion ;  when  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hobhous^e,  Mr.  Grey 
Bennet,  and  several  other  members  of  the  opposition,  left  the 
House.  Under  these  discouragements  Mr.  Plunket  proceed- 
td  with  his  motion.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the 
House  becoming  impatient,  refused  to  give  any  other  mem- 
bet's  a  fair  hearing;  and  after  several  divisions,  ultimately 
agreed,  by  a  majority  of  upwards  of  two  hundred,  to  an  ad- 
journment of  the  House.*  This  result,  however  unfavorable 
to  the  immediate  issue  of  the  Catholic  question,  was  yet  a 
significant  warning  that  so  important  a  measure  could  not 
much  longer  be  discussed  as  an  open  question. 

1  Ajee,  318;  Noes,  HI.    Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  viii.  1070-1128. 
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A  smaller  measure  of  relief  was  next  tried  in  vain.  Lord 
Did  Nn-  Nugent  Bought  to  extend  to  English  Catholics  the 
STy  28u^'  elective  franchise,  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
1828.  3Q^  other  offices  to  which  Catholics  in  Ireland 

were  admissible  by  the  Act  of  1793.  Mr.  Peel  assented  to 
the  justice  and  moderation  of  this  proposal.^  The  bill  was 
afierwards  divided  into  two,* —  the  one  relating  to  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  the  other  to  the  magistracy  and  corporate 
offices.'  In  this  shape  they  were  agreed  to  by  the  Commons, 
but  both  miscarried  in  the  House  of  Lords.^  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  were  revived  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  with  no  better  success,  though  supported  by  five 
cabinet  ministers.^ 

Ineffectual  attempts  were  also  made,  at  this  period,  to 
Uarrfage  law  a™<ind  the  law  of  marriage,  by  which  Catholics 
iS^S"^*  and  dissenters  were  alike  aggrieved.  In  1819,* 
Mr.  w.  and  again  in  1822,  Mr.  William  Smith  pre.sented 
amJI  18th, '  the  case  of  dissenters,  and  particularly  of  Unitari- 
^    '  ans.     Prior  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act, 

dissenters  were  allowed  to  be  married  in  their  own  places 
of  worship ;  but  under  that  Act  the  marriages  of  all  but  Jews 
and  Quakers  were  required  to  be  solemnized  in  church,  by 
ministers  of  the  establishment,  and  according  to  its  ritual. 
At  that  time  the  Unitarians  were  a  small  sect,  and  had  not 
a  single  place  of  worship.  Having  since  prospered  and 
multiplied,  they  prayed  that  they  might  be  married  in  their 
own  way.  They  were  contented,  however,  with  the  omis- 
sion from  the  nmrnage  service,  of  passages  relating  to  the 
Trinity ;  and  Mr.  Smith  did  not  venture  to  propose  a  more 
rational  and  complete  relief,  —  the  marriage  of  dissenters 
in  their  own  chapels.' 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  Sd  Ser.,  ix.  578. 

«  IbkL,  1031.  »  Ibid,,  1841. 

*  Jbid,,  1470;  Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  iil  292,  299. 
ft  May  24th,  1824;  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xi.  817,  842;  Lord  Colubeater'i 
Diary,  iii.  326. 
«  June  16th,  1819;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xl.  1200, 1508. 
»  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  vi.  1460. 
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In  182^,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  proposed  a  more 
comprehensive  measure,  embracing  Roman  Catho-  Lord  Imob- 
lies  as  well  as  dissenters,  and  permitting  the  sol-  j^'II^^^,"' 
emnization  of  their  marriages  in  their  own  places  ^®^ 
of  worship.     The  chancellor,  boasting  ^  that  he  took  as  ju$t 
a  view  of  toleration  as  anj  noble  Lord  in  that  House  could 
do,"  jet  protested  against  '*  such  mighty  changes  in  the  law 
of  marriage."     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  regarded  the 
measure  in  a  more  liberal  spirit ;  and  merely  objected  to  any 
change  in  the  church  service,  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Lord  Liverpool.     The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  refused 
by  a  majority  of  six.* 

In  the  following  session,  relief  to  Unitarians  was  again 
sought,  in  another  form.     Lord  Lansdowne  intro-  unitariaii 
duced  a  bill  enabling  Unitarians  to  be  married  in  °»*'rt««^ 
their  own  places  of  worship,  af\er  publication  of  bans  in 
church  and  payment  of  the  church  fees.     This  ^^^^  j^^^ 
proposal  received  the  support  of  the  Archbishop  J^^'od.*^"^ 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London :   but  M^y  4Uk, 
the  chancellor,  more  sensitive  in  his  orthodoxy, 
denounced  it  as  *^  tending  to  dishonor  and  degrade  the  church 
of  England."     To  the  Unitarians  he  gave  just  ofience,  by 
expressing  a  doubt  whether  they  were  not  still  liable  to  pun- 
ishment, at  common  law,  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.*    The  bill  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  small  ma- 
jority :  but  was  afterwards  lost  on  going  into  committee,  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-nine.' 

Dr.  Phillimore,  with  no  better  success,  brought  in  another 
bill  to  permit  the  solemnization  of  marriages  be-  Roman  ouh- 
tween  Catholics,  by  their  own  priests,  —  still  re-  J^Jf^^AVrfi 
taining  the  publication  of  bans  or  licenses,  and  the  1*^»  -^ 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  ix.  967. 

s  See  also  Rex  v.  Curl,  Strange,  7S9;  State  Tr.,  xvii.  154. 

»  Haua.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xi.,  76,  434;  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  ii.  512.  Mr. 
C.  Wynn,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  May  6th,  1824,  said :  ^ 
**  You  will,  I  am  sure,  though  yon  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  Unitarian 
Marriage  Act,  regret  the  triamphimt  majority  of  the  intolerant  party,  who 
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payment  of  fees  to  the  Protestant  clergymen.  Such  a 
change  in  the  law  was  particularly  desirable  in  the  case  of 
Cathoh'cs,  on  grounds  distinct  from  toleration.  In  the  poorer 
parishes,  large  numbers  were  married  by  their  own  priests : 
their  marriages  were  illegal,  and  their  children,  being  illegiti- 
mate, were  chargeable  upon  the  parishes  in  which  they  were 
born.^  This  marriage  law  was  even  more  repugnant  to  prin- 
ciples of  toleration,  than  the  code  of  civil  disabilities.  It 
treated  every  British  subject,  —  whatever  his  faith,  —  as  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England ;  ignored  all  religious 
differences ;  and  imposed,  with  rigorous  uniformity,  upon  all 
communions  alike,  the  altar,  the  ritual,  the  ceremonies,  and 
tlie  priesthood  of  the  state.  And  under  what  penalties  ?  — 
celibacy,  or  concubinage  and  sin  I 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  W.  Smith  renewed  his  measure,  in 
a  new  form.  It  permitted  Unitarian  dissenters, 
marriacM,  af^cr  the  publication  of  bans,  to  be  married  before 
a  magistrate, —  thus  reviving  the  principle  of  a 
civil  contract,  which  had  existed  before  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act  of  1752.  This  bill  passed  the  Commons;^  but  failed  in 
the  Lords,  by  reason  of  the  approaching  prorogation.'  And 
the  revision  of  the  law  of  marriage  was  left  to  await  a  more 
favorable  opportunity.* 

In  1824,  Lord  Lansdowne  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  for 
Lord  Luif-     English  Catholics  the  elective  franchise,  the  right 


go™'"  to  serve  as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  hold  offices 

relief  biita,  in  the  revenue.*     But  in  the  same  year  Parlia- 

1824.      *  ment  agreed  to  one  act  of  courtly  acknowledgment 

M?rehjii*"*  to  a  distinguished  Catholic  peer.      An  Act  wa? 

1824.  passed,  not  without  opposition,  to  enable  the  Duke 

boai^t  of  it  18  a  display  of  their  strength,  and  a  proof  how  little  any  powei 
tu  the  country  can  cope  with  them/'  — Court  afid  CabintU  of  Geo.  IV.  U.  78 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xl.  408. 

«  Ibid.,  xvii.  1343. 

<  Ibid.,  1407, 1426;  Lord  Ck>lche8ter*8  Diaiy,  iii.  520. 

4  Infray  p.  392. 

ft  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xi.  842;  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  0.  518. 
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of  Norfolk  to  execute  his  hereditary  office  of  Earl  Marshal, 
without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  subscribing  the  decla- 
rations against  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints.' 
Meanwhile,  the  repeated  failures  of  the  Catholic  cause  had 
aroused  a  dangerous  spirit  of  discontent  in  Ireland,  ^^^^^i^^  j^^ 
The  Catholic  leaders,  de^pairine  of  success  over  iTfUnd, 

...  .        \         J  .  , J.  1838-26. 

majonties  unconvinced  and  unyielding,  were  ap- 
pealing to  the  excited  passions  of  the  people ;  and  threatehed 
to  extort  from  the  fears  of  Parliament  what  they  had  vainly 
sought  from  its  justice.  To  secure  the  peace  of  Ireland,  the 
legislature  was  called  upon,  in  1825,  to  dissolve  the  Catholic 
Association : '  but  it  was  too  late  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Catholic  cause  itself,  by  measures  of  repression ;  and 
ministers  disclaimed  any  such  intention. 

While  this  measure  was  still  before  Parliament,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Catholic  question  was  revived,  on  sir  Francb 
the  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  with  unusual  So^n'peb. 
spirit  and  effect     After  debates  of  extraordinary  ^^^  ^^• 
interest,  in  which  many  members  avowed  their  conversion  to 
the    Catholic  cause,'  a  bill  was  passed  by  the   Commons, 
framing  a  new  oath  in  lieu  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as 
a  qualification  for  office ;  and  regulating  the  intercourse  of 
Roman  Catholic  subjects,  in  Ireland,  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
On  reaching  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  this  bill  met  the 
same  fate  as  its  predecessors ;  the  second  reading  being  re- 
fused by  a  majority  of  forty-eighu* 

With  a  view  to  make  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  more  accept- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  a  great  elec-  ihj*  40«. 
toral  abuse,  Mr.  Littleton  had  introduced  a  meas- 1826.^ 

I  Haiw.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xi.  1456, 1470, 1482;  6  Geo.  IV.  c  109  j  Lord  Col- 
chester's Diar>'>  "l*  326;  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldoii,  ti.  521. 

*  Supra^  p.  206. 

»  Feb.  28tb,  April  19th  and  2l8t,  May  10th,  1825. 

4  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  zii.  764,  1151;  Ibid,,  xiii.  21,  71,  486.  The  sec- 
ond reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven,  and  the  third  read* 
ing  by  twenty Krne. 

«  May  17th.  GontenU,  130;  Non-contents,  178.  Hans.  Deb.,  9d  S«r.. 
xiii.  G62. 
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ure  for  regulating  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland.  Re* 
specting  vested  interests,  he  proposed  to  raise  the  qualifi- 
cation of  40*.  freeholders;  and  to  restrain  the  creation  of 
fictitious  voters,  who  were  entirely  in  the  power  of  their 
landlords.  By  some  this  bill  was  regarded  as  an  obnoxious 
measure  of  disfranchisement ;  but  being  supported  by  several 
of  the  steadiest  friends  of  Ireland,  and  of  constitutional 
rights,  its  second  reading  was  agreed  to.  When  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  however,  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords,  this 
bill  was  at  once  abandoned.^ 

In  April  of  this  year.  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Grower  car* 
Lwd  F.  LaT-  ^icd  a  resolution,  far  more  startling  to  the  Prot- 
miticm  ™rii  ^^tant  party  than  any  measure  of  enfranchisement. 
29th,  ife25.  He  prevailed  upon  the  Commons  to  declare  the 
expediency  of  making  provision  for  the  secular  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  exercising  religious  functions  in  Ireland. 
It  was  one  of  those  capricious  and  incoosequent  decisions, 
into  which  the  Commons  were  occasionally  drawn  in  this 
protracted  controversy,  and  was  barren  of  results. 

In  1827,  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  raised  for  a  time  by 
Ur-Ganning^  the  acccssion  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  head  of 
ieath.  affairs,  were  suddenly  cast  down  by  his  untimely 

death. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1828,'  the  Duke  of 
fheDukeof  Wellington's  administration  had  been  formed. 
HimiS!?*"'*  Catholic  emancipation  was  still  an  open  question  ;  * 
tiaUon.  jju^  (]^Q  cabinet,  represented  in  one  House  by  the 
Duke  and  in  the  other  by  Mr.  Peel,  promised  little  for  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty.  If  compliance  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, still  less  was  such  a  government  likely  to  be  coerced 
by  fear.  The  great  soldier  at  its  head  retained,  for  a  time, 
the  command  of  the  army ;  and  no  minister  knew  so  well  as 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xJii.  126, 176,  &c.,  903. 

3  Ayes,  205;  Noes,  162.    Ibid,,  308. 

*  Lord  Goderich*8  ministry  had  been  formed  and  dinolved  daring  tut 


4  Peers  Mem.,  i.  12, 16. 
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lie,  bow  to  encounter  turbulence  or  revolt.  In  politics  be 
bad  been  associated  with  the  old  Tory  school ;  and  unbend- 
ing firmness  was  characteristic  of  bis  temper  and  profession. 
Yet  was  this  government  on  the  very  eve  of  accomplishing 
more  for  religious  liberty,  than  all  the  eflforts  of  its  champions 
bad  effected  in  half  a  century. 

The  dissenters  were  the  first  to  assault  the  Duke's  strong  cita- 
del.    The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation         ^^^ 
nd   Test  Acts   had  slumbered   for  nearly  forty  and  Test 

t       ,  -r       ,     T  .        T^  1.  ,  .*.  Acto,  1828. 

years,*  when  Lord  John  Russell  worthily  suc- 
ceeded to  the  advocacy  of  a  cause,  which  had  been  illustrated 
by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Fox.  In  moving  for  a  com-  yeb.  26th, 
mittee  to  consider  these  Acts,  he  ably  recapitulated  ^^^ 
their  history,  and  advanced  conclusive  arguments  for  their 
repeal.  The  annual  indemnity  acts,  though  offering  no  more 
than  a  partial  relief  to  dissenters,  left  scarcely  an  argument 
against  the  repeal  of  laws,  which  had  been  so  long  virtually 
suspended.  It  could  not  be  contended  that  these  laws  were 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  church ;  for  they  extended 
neither  to  Scotland  nor  to  Ireland.  Absurd  were  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  offices  embraced  by  the  Test  Act ;  non- 
commissioned officers  as  well  as  officers,  —  excisemen,  tide- 
waiters,  and  even  pedlers.  The  penalties  incurred  by  these 
different  classes  of  men  were  sufficiently  alarming,  —  forfeit- 
ure of  the  office,  disqualification  for  another,  incapacity  to 
maintain  a  suit  at  law,  to  act  as  guardian  or  executor,  or  to 
inherit  a  legacy ;  and,  lastly,  a  pecuniary  penalty  of  500^ 
Even  if  such  penalties  were  never  enforced,  the  law  which 

mposed  them  was  wholly  indefensible.  Nor  was  it  forgotten 
igain   to   condemn  the  profanation  of    the  holy  sacrament 

y  reducing  it  to  a  mere  civil  form,  imposed  upon  persona 
who  either  renounced  its  sacred  character,  or  might  be  spirit 
nally  unfit  to  receive  it.     Was  it  decent,  it  was  asked, 

**  To  make  the  STroboIs  of  atoning  grace 
An  office  key,  a  pick-lock  to  a  place  ?  "  * 

A  St^fra^  p.  324. 

*  Cowper*8  Expostulation,  Works,  i.  p.  80,  Pickering. 
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Nor  was  this  objection  satisfactorily  answered  by  citing 
Bishop  Sherlock's  version,  that  receiving  the  sacrament  was 
not  the  qualification  for  office,  but  the  evidence  of  qualitica- 
tion.  The  existing  law  was  defended  on  the  grounds  so 
of)en  repeated :  that  the  state  had  a  right  to  disqualify  per- 
sons on  the  ground  of  their  religious  opinions,  if  it  were 
deemed  expedient;  that  there  was  an  established  church 
inseparable  from  the  state,  and  entitled  to  its  protection ;  and 
that  the  admission  of  dissenters  would  endanger  the  security 
of  that  church. 

Mr.  Peel, —  always  moderate  in  his  opposition  to  measures 
for  the  extension  of  religious  liberty, —  acknowledged  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  was  not 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  church ;  and  opposed 
their  repeal  mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  were  no  practi- 
cal grievance  to  the  dissenters.  After  a  judicious  and  tem- 
perate discussion  on  both  sides,  the  motion  was  affirmed  by  a 
majority  of  forty-four.*  The  bill  was  afterwards  brought  in, 
and  read  a  second  time  without  discussion.* 

The  government,  not  being  prepared  to  resign  office  in 
consequence  of  the  adverse  vote  of  the  Commons, 

Concnmnoe  ... 

of  tbe  endeavored  to  avoid  a  conflict  between  the  two 

Houses.  The  majority  had  comprised  many  of 
their  own  supporters,  and  attached  friends  of  the  established 
church ;  and  Mr.  Peel  undertook  to  communicate  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates,  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  act  in  concert  with  that  party,  and  share 
in  the  grace  of  a  necessary  concession.'  Tliese  enlightened 
churchmen  met  him  with  singular  liberality,  and  agreed  to 
the  substitution  of  a  declaration  for  the  sacramental  test' 
Lord  John  Russell  and  his  friends,  though  satisfied  that  no 
such  declaration  was  necessary,  accepted  it  as  a  pledge  that 
this  important  measure  should  be  allowed  to  pass  with  tiie 

1  Ayea,  237;  Noes,  193.    Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xviii.  676. 
^  *  HfitL,  816, 11S7. 

*  Peel*8  Mem.,  i.  69,  79.  «  ML,  70-98. 
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general  acquiescence  of  all  parties ;  *  and  the  bill  now  pro- 
ceeded through  the  House,  without  further  opposition.' 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  express- 
ing the  opinicoi  of  the  primate  as  well  as  his  own,  The  bin  in 
" felt  bound,  on  every  principle,  to  give  his  vote  for  AprunSu 
the  repeal  of  an  Act  which  had,  he  feared,  led,  in  ^*** 
too  many  instances,  to  the  profanation  of  the  most  sacred 
ordinance  of  our  religion."     ^^  Religious  tests  imposed  for 
political  purposes  must  in  themselves  be  always  liable,  more 
or  less,  to  endanger  religious  sincerity.*'     His  grace  accepted 
the   proposed   declaration   as   a   sufficient   security  for   the 
church.     The  bill  was  also  supported,  in  the  same  spiiit,  by 
the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Durham,  and  Chester. 

But  there  were  lay  peers,  more  alive  to  the  interests  of 
the  church  tEan  the  bench  of  bishops.  Lord  Winchelsea 
foresaw  dangers,  which  he  endeavored  to  avert  by  further 
securities ;  and  Lord  Eldon  denounced  the  entire  principle 
of  the  bill  He  had  little  expected  '^  that  such  a  bill  as  that 
proposed  would  ever  have  been  received  into  their  Lordships* 
House  ;  ^  and  rated  those  who  had  abandoned  their  opposition 
to  its  progress  in  the  Commons.  This  stout  champion  of  the 
church,  however,  found  no  supportei's  to  the  emphatic  '^  Not 
content,"  with  which  he  encountered  the  bill ;  and  its  second 
reading  was  affirmed  without  a  division.' 

In  committee,  the  declaration  was  amended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris-  April 2iat 
tian," — an   amendment  which  pointedly  excluded  *"^     *^ 
Che    Jews,  and   gave   rise  to  further  legislation,  at  a  later 
period.*     Some  other  amendments  were  also  made.     Lord 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xviii.  1180.  a  Ibid,  1330. 

«  JbkLf  1450.  Lord  Eldon,  in  his  private  correspondence,  called  it  *'  a 
most  shameful  bill,"  — "as  bad,  as  mischievous,  and  as  revolutionary's 
the  most  captious  dissenter  could  wish  it  to  be."  And  again:  —  "The 
administiation  have,  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  got  the  archbishops  ann 
most  of  the  bishops  to  support  this  revolutionary  hi\V*  —  Twiu'i  Life  of 
lord  Eldon,  iu.  37-45;  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  99. 

^  On  the  third  reading,  Lord  Holland  desired  to  omit  the  word?,  but 
without  saccesfl. 

VOL.  II.  i4 
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Winchelsea  endeavored  to  exclude  Unitarians;  and  Lord 
Eldon  to  substitute  an  oath  for  a  declaration,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  effectual  securities  against  the  admission  of 
Catholics ;  but  these  and  other  amendments,  inconsistent 
April  28th.  with  the  liberal  design  of  the  measure,  were  re- 
lUy  2d.  jected,  and  the  bill  passed.*  The  Lords'  amend- 
ments, though  little  approved  by  the  Commons,  were  agreed 
10,  in  order  to  set  this  long-vexed  question  at  rest  bj  an  act 
of  enlightened  toleration. 

This  measure  was  received  with  gratitude  by  dissenters ; 
The  Act  «"^  the  grace  of  the  concession  was  enhanced  bj 
•*•"**•  the  libei-ality  of  the  bishops,  and  the  candor  and 

moderation  of  the  leading  statesmen  who  had  originally  op- 
posed it.  The  liberal  policy  of  Parliament  was  fully  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion,  which  had  undergone  a  complete 
revulsion  upon  this  question.  "Thirty  ye>ars  since,"  said 
Alderman  Wood,  "  there  were  only  two  or  three  persons  in 
the  city  of  London  favorable  to  the  repeal :  the  other  day, 
when  the  corporation  met  to  petition  for  the  repeal,  only  two 
hands  were  held  up  against  the  petition." 

The  triumph  of  dissenters  was  of  happy  augury  to  the 
Oathoiic  Catholic  claims,  which  in  a  few  days  were  again 
tiaim«.  presented  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett.     The  prepon- 

derance of  authority  as  well  as  argument  was  undeniably  in 
SirFrancto  favor  of  the  motiou.  Several  conversions  were 
moSm"M»y  avowcd ;  and  the  younger  members  especially 
8th,  1828.  showed  an  increasing  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  relig- 
ious liberty.*  After  a  debate  of  three  nights,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  the  measure  expressed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  its  speedy  triumph,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  six.'  A  rejiolution  was  agreed  to,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  consider  the  laws  aflfecting  Roman  Catholics,  with  a 
view  to  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment.    Resolntions  of  this 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xviii.  1571;  xix.  39,  UO,  156, 186. 

*  Peers  Mom.,  i.  102. 

»  Ayes,  272;  Noes,  266.    Hans.  Deb..  2d  Ser.,  xix.  375-675. 
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kind  had,  on  former  occasions,  preceded  the  introduction  of 
bills  which  afterwards  miscarried  ;  but  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
resolved  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  proceedings,  so  tedious  and 
abortive.  This  resolution  was  accordingly  commu-  j^„^  9^ 
nicated  to  the  Lords,  at  a  conference.*  The  Mar- 1828 
quess  of  Lansdowne  invited  their  Lordships  to  concur  in  this 
resolution,  in  a  most  forcible  speech ;  and  was  supported  in 
the  debate  bj  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester,  by  Lord 
Goderich,  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  Lord  Plunket,  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  and  other  peers.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  powerful  Chancellor, — Lord 
Lyndhurst,  —  the  ever-consistent  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  an  overpowering  number  of  speakers.  After 
two  nights'  debate,  the  Lords  refused  to  concur  in  this  reso- 
lution, by  a  majority  of  forty-four.* 

But  while  these  proceedings  seemed  as  illusory  as  thos« 
of  former  years,  popular  agitation  was  approach- 
ing  a  crisis  in  Ireland,*  which  convinced  the  lead-  Ireland, 
ing  members  of  the  administration  that  concessions 
could  no  longer  be  safely  withheld.^     Soon  after  this  discus 
sion,  an  event  of  striking  significance  marked  the  cian  eieo- 
power  and  determination  of  the  Irish  people.   Mr.  ^^/^ 
Vesey  Fitzgerald  having  vacated  his  seat  for  the  ^®®' 
county  of    Clare,  on   accepting   office,  found  his  reelection 
contested  by  an  opponent  no  less  formidable  than  Mr.  0*Con- 
neli.     Under  other  circumstances,  he  could  have  confidently 
relied  upon  his  personal  popularity,  his  uniform  support  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  his  public  services,  and  the  property  and  in- 
fluence which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  county.     But  now  all 
his  pretensions  were  unavailing.     Tlie  people  were  resolved 
that  he  should  succumb  to  the   champion  of  the  Catholic 
cause ;  and,  after  scenes  of  excitement  and  turbulence  which 

I  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xix.  680,  767. 

*  Ibid.,  1133, 1214. 

«  Supra,  p.  208. 

«  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  1S9. 
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threatened  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  he  was  signally 
defeated.* 

Perhaps  no  one  circumstance  contributed  more  than  this 
^    ^  .  .        election,  to  extort  concessions   from  the   govern- 

DoabtftU  '  ,     ,         ,  , 

fidelity  of  tb«  mcnt  It  proved  the  dangerous  power  and  or- 
■oidiert  in  ganization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  A  gen- 
°  *  eral  election,  while  such  excitement  prevailed, 
could  not  be  contemplated  without  alarm.^  If  riots  should 
occur,  the  executive  were  not  even  assured  of  the  fidelity 
of  Catholic  soldiers,  who  had  been  worked  upon  by  their 
priests.  They  could  not  be  trusted  against  rioters  of  their 
c»thoMc  <>wn  faith.*  The  Catholic  Association,  however, 
AMociaUon.  continued  to  be  the  chief  embarrassment  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  had  made  Ireland  ripe  for  rebellion.  Its  leaders 
had  but  to  give  the  word  ;  but,  believing  their  success  assured, 
they  were  content  with  threatening  demonstrations.^  Out  of 
an  infantry  force  of  30,000  men,  no  less  than  25,000  were  held 
in  readiness  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Ireland.*  Such  was  the 
crisis,  that  there  seemed  no  ahemaiive  between  martial  law 
and  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  discontent.  Nothing  but 
open  rebellion  would  justify  the  one  ;  and  the  Commons  had, 
again  and  again,  counselled  the  other.* 

1  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  writing  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  July  6th,  1828,  aaid:- 
*M  have  polled  all  the  gentry  and  all  the  fifty-pound  fi*eeholder8,  —  the 
gentry  to  a  man.*'  .  .  .  "All  the  great  interests  broke  down,  and  the  deser- 
tion has  been  universal.  Such  a  scene  as  we  have  had!  such  a  tremendous 
proi^pect  as  it  opens  to  us  I ". .  .**  The  conduct  of  the  priests  ha3  passed  all 
that  you  could  picture  to  yourself."  —  PteTs  Mem.,  i.  113. 

2  Peers  Mem.,  i.  117-122,  et  seq. 

**  This  business,'*  wrote  Lord  Eldon,  "  must  bring  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  which  has  been  so  often  discussed,  to  a  crisis  and  a  conclusion. 
The  nature  of  that  conclusion  1  do  not  think  likely  to  be  favorable  to  Prot- 
estantism." —  Ttcus't  Li/e,  iii.  54. 

8  Lord  Anglesey's  Letters,  July  20th,  26th,  1828;  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  127 
158, 164. 

*  Lord  Anglesey's  Letter,  July  2d,  1828;  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  147;  TWdL,  207, 
24.3-262;  w^ra,  p.  209. 

fi  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  293. 

0  In  each  of  "the  five  parliaments  elected  since  1807,  with  one  excepti.)n, 
the  House  of  Commons  had  come  to  a  decision  in  &vor  of  a  consideration 
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In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Peel,  the  settlement  of  the  Catho» 
lie  question    had,    at  length,  become  a  political  Necewityof 
necessity ;  and  this  conviction  was  shared  by   the  ^•Ji***" 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  knowiedged 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst.*      But  how  were  ministers 
to  undertake  it  ?     The  statesmen  who  bad  favored  Catholic 
claims  had  withdrawn  from  the  ministry  ;  and  Loid  Anglesey 
had  been  removed  from  the  government  of  Ireland.*     It  was 
reserved  for  the  Protestant  party  in  the  cabinet,  to  devise  a 
measure  which  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  opposing.     They 
would  necessarily  forfeit  the  confidence,  and  provoke  the  hos- 
tility,  of  their  own   political   adherents;  and  could  lay  no 
claim  to  the  gratitude  or  good  will  of  ihe  Catholics. 

But  another  difficulty,  even  more  formidable,  presented 
itself,  —  a  difficulty  which,  on  former  occasions,  RopogDance 
had  alone  sufficed  to  paralyze  the  effiai-ts  of  minis-  «'**»•"««» 
ters.  The  king  evinced  no  less  repugnance  to  the  measure 
than  his  ** revered  and  excellent  father"  had  displayed, 
nearly  thirty  years  before ;  •  and  had  declared  his  determi- 
nation not  to  assent  to  Catholic  emancipation.^ 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  emboldened  by  the  success  of 
Mr.  PeeVs  foi-mer  communications  with  the  bishops  andof  Ui* 
on  the  Sacramental  Test,  endeavored  to  persuade  *>****®p"- 
Ihem  to  support  concessions  to  the  Catholics.     Their  concur- 
rence would  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  church  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  influence  the  reluctant  judgment  of  the 

of  the  Catholic  question ; "  and  Mr.  Peel  had  long  been  impressed  with  the 
great  preponderance  of  talent  and  influence  on  that  side.  —  PetCt  Mem., 
.146;  y«rf.,  61,  288,  28». 

1  Peers  Mem.,  i.  180, 181, 188,  284. 

>  The  circumstances  of  his  removal  were  fully  discussed  in  the  House  of 
LoHls,  May  4th,  ]829.  — /fan*.  Z)e6.,  2d  Ser.,  xx.  990. 

•  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  274,  276.  The  king  assured  Lord  Eldon  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning  had  engaged  that  he  would  never  allow  his  majesty  **  to  be  troubled 
about  the  Roman  Catholic  question.'*  —  Pettt  Mem.,  i.  275.  But  Sir  R. 
Peel  expresses  his  conviction  that  no  such  pledge  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Canning  (/bid.);  and  even  Lord  Eldon  was  satisfied  that  the  king's  state< 
ment  was  unfounded.  —  Twiis'i  Life  of  Eldon,  82. 

<     ord  Colchestei's  Diary,  iii.  380,  473. 
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king.  But  he  found  them  resolotelj  opposed  to  his  viewii ; 
and  the  government  were  now  alarmed,  lest  their  opinions 
should  confirm  the  objections  of  his  majesty. 

It   was   under  these    unpromir^ing  circum>tances  that,   it 
January  1829,  the    time  had    arrived    at    whick 


meat  of  somc  definite  course  must  be  submitted  to  the  king, 
in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  session.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Peel  should  have  thought  such  difii- 
culties  almost  insuperable.  **'  There  was  the  declared  opin- 
ion of  the  king,  the  declared  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  declared  opinion  of  the  church,  unfiavorable  to  the 
measures  we  were  about  to  propose ; "  and,  as  he  afterwards 
added,  "  a  majority,  probably,  of  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  hostile  to  concession.**  * 

Mr.  Peel,  considering  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  position, 
ProObred  ^^^^  Contemplated  the  necessity  of  retirement ;  *  but 
Ii?M^3-  viewing  with  deep  concern  the  accumulating  em- 
barrassments of  the  government,  he  afterwards 
placed  his  service  at  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.* 

At  length,  an  elaborate  memorandum  by  Mr.  Peel  having 
been  submitted  to  the  king.  His  Majesty  gave  au- 
coDMuto  to  dience  to  those  members  of  his  cabinet  who  had 
always  opposed  the  Catholic  claims;  and  then 
consented  that  the  cabinet  should  submit  their  views  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  without  pledging  himself  to  concur  in  them, 
even  if  ado[)ted  unanimously.^  A  draft  of  the  king's  speech 
was  accordingly  prepared,  referring  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
the  necessity  of  restraining  the  Catholic  Association,  and  of  a 
review  of  the  Catholic  disabilities.  To  this  draft  the  kins 
gave  a  *'  reluctant  consent ; "  *  and  it  was,  accordingly,  deliv- 
ered at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 

I  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  278,  308. 

S  Letter  to  Duke  of  Wellington,  Aug.  llth,  1828.    PeePs  Mem.,  L  184. 

s  Letter,  Jan.  12th,  1829.    Peers  Mem.,  i.  283,  294,  295. 

*  Ibid.,  297.  «  Ibid.,  310. 
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The  government  projected  three  measures,  founded  upon 
this    f,peech,  —  the    suppression    of  the    Catholic  Q^^emmenc 
Association,  a  Relief  Bill,  atid  a  revision  of  the  n»M«w«- 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland. 

The  first  measure  submitted  to  Parliament  was  a  bill  foi 
the  suppression  of  dangerous  associations  or  as-  AMoeUtioni 
semblies  in  Ireland.     It  met  with  general  support.  llSf^.**" 
The  opponents  of  emancipation  complained   that  ^^'*'»  ^^®- 
the  suppression  of  the  Association  had    been  too   long  de- 
layed.     The   friends   of  the    Catholic   claims,   who    would 
have    condemned    it   separately,   as  a  restraint    upon  pub- 
lic   liberty,   consented    to    it,   as  a  necessary  part  of   the 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  and  the  pacification 
of  Ireland.*      Hence  the  bill  passed  rapidly  through  both 
Houses.*     But  before  it  became  law,  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion was  dissolved.     A  measure  of  relief  having  been  prom- 
ised, its  mission  was  accomplished.* 

When  this  bill  had  passed  the  Commons,  Mr.  Peel  ac- 
cepted the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  in  order  to  give  his  Mr.  Peel 
constituents  at  Oxford  an  opportunity  of  express-  Election  at 
ing  their  opinion  of  his  new  policy.     The  Protes-  ^^^^^^ 
tant  feeling  of  the  univei-sity  was  unequivocally  pronounced. 
He  was  defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  at  Westbury. 

The  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  were  about  to  be 
considered,  on  the   5th  of  March,  when  an  unex-  Further 
pected   obstacle   arose.      On    the    8d,    the    king  Jl^*^^ 
commanded  the  attendance  of  the  Duke  of  Wei-  ^°t' 
lington,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Peel  on  the  following 
day.      He  then  desired  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
proposed  measure.     On  finding  that  it  was  proposed  to  alter 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  his  majesty  refused  his  consent ;  and 
bis  three  ministers  at  once  tendered  their  resignation,  whicli 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xx.  177. 

«  y6iU,280,  519,  &c. 

•  On  Feb.  24th,  Lord  Anglesey  said  it  was  **  defunct'* 
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was  accepted.  Late  the  same  evening,  however,  he  ilesireil 
them  to  withdraw  their  resignation,  and  gave  his  consent, 
in  writing,  to  their  proceeding  with  the  proposed  meas« 
ure.* 

This  last  obstacle  being  removed,  Mr.  Peel  opened  Iiis 
Catholic  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  to  the  House 
March  6th,  o^  Commons.  In  a  speech  of  four  hours,  be  ex 
^^^'  plained    the   various    circumstances,   already   de- 

scnbed,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  had 
made  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  a  necessity.  The 
measure  itself  was  complete  :  it  admitted  Roman  Catholics,  — 
un  taking  a  new  oath,  instead  of  tlie  oath  of  supremacy,  —  lo 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  all  corporate  offices,  to  all  judi- 
cial offices,  except  in  the  ecclesiastiad  courts  ;  and  to  all  civil 
and  political  offices,  except  those  of  regent,  lord  chancellor 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Re- 
straints, however,  were  imposed  upon  the  interference  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  dispensation  of  church  patronage* 
The  government  renounced  the  idea  of  introducing  any 
securities,  as  they  were  termed,  in  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  its  relations  to  the  state.  When  pro- 
posed at  an  earlier  period,  in  deference  to  the  fears  of  the 
opponents  of  emancipation,*  they  had  offended  Roman  Catho- 
lics, without  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  the  Protestant 
party.  But  it  was  proposed  to  prevent  the  insignia  of  cor- 
porations from  being  taken  to  any  place  of  religious  worship 
except  the  established  church,  to  i"esti*ain  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  from  assuming  the  titles  of  existing  sees,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  Jesuits  to  this  country,  to  insui*e  the  regis- 
tration of  those  already  here,  and  to  discourage  the  exten- 
sion of  monastic  orders.  After  two  nights'  debate,  Mr.  Peel's 
motion  for  going  into  committee  of  the  whole  House    was 

1  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  343-349.  The  king  jrave  Lord  Eldon  a  different  ver- 
Bjon  of  thifl  interview,  evidently  to  excuse  himself  from  consenting  to  a 
measure  of  which  his  old  councillor  disapproved  so  strongly.  —  Tioisi*$  14/$ 
of  Kldon^'m.  83. 

«  In  1813.     Supra,  p.  354. 
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agreed  lo  hy  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight.* 
Such  was  tlie  change  wliich  the  sudden  conversion  of  the 
goveiTiment  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances  had  effected 
in  the  opinions  of  Parliament.  Meanwhile,  the  church  and 
the  Protestant  party  throughout  the  country  were  in  the 
greatest  alai*m  and  excitement.  They  naturally  resented  the 
sudden  desertion  of  their  cause  by  ministers  in  whom  they 
liad  confided.'  The  press  overflowed  with  their  indignant 
remonstrances ;  and  public  meetings,  addresses,  and  petitions 
gave  tokens  of  their  activity.  Their  petitions  far  outnum- 
bered those  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure ;  *  and  the 
daily  discussions  upon  their  presentation  .served  to  increase 
the  public  excitement.  The  higher  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
tiy  approved  the  wise  and  equitable  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  there  can  be  little  question,  that  the  sentiments  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  opposed  to 
emancipation.  Churchmen  dreaded  it,  as  dangerous  to  their 
church  ;  and  dissenters  inherited  from  their  Puritan  fore- 
fathers a  pious  horror  of  Papists.  But  in  Parliament,  the 
union  of  the  ministerial  party  with  the  accustomed  supporters 
of  the  Catholic  cause  easily  overcame  all  opposition ;  and 
the  bill  was  passed  through  its  further  stages,  in  tlie  Com- 
mons, by  large  majorities.^ 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  justified   the   measure,  xhe  biii  in 
irrespective  of  other  considerations,  by  the  neces-  ^prii*2d^* 
sity  of  averting  a  civil  war,  saying,  **  If  I  could  ^^^* 
avoid,  by    any    sacrifice    whatever,  even    one    month    of 
<ivil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to  do  it."     He  added,  that  when 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  had  been  suppressed,  the  Legis- 
lative Union  had  been  proposed  in  the  next  year,  mainly  for 

^  Aye«,  848;  Noes,  160.    Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xx.  727-892. 
"»  Stq>ra^  p.  66. 
«  See  supra.  Vol.  I.  415. 

*  On  the  second  reading  — Ayes,  363;  Noes,  173.    Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser., 
JUL.  1115-1290.    Onthetbirdreading— Ayes,  320;  Noes,  142.    YMc/.,  1633. 
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the  purpose  of  introducing  this  very  measure  of  concession ; 
and  that  had  the  civil  war,  which  he  had  lately  striven  to 
avert,  broken  out,  and  been  subdued,  —  still  such  a  measure 
would  have  been  insisted  upon  bj  one,  if  not  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
—  Dr.  Howley,  —  in  a  judicious  speech,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  practical  evils  to  which  the  church  and  the  Protes- 
tant religion  might  be  exposed,  by  the  employment  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  as  ministers  of  the  crown,  —  especially  in  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state.  It  was  also  opposed  in  debate 
by  the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Armagh,  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  and  London,  and  several  lay  peers.  But  of  the 
Protestant  party  Lord  Eldon  was  still  the  leader.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  converted  senate,  severed  from  all  his  old  col- 
leagues, deserted  by  the  peers  who  had  hitherto  cheered 
and  supported  him,  —  he  raised  his  voice  against  a  measure 
which  he  iiad  spent  a  long  life  in  resisting.  Standing  almost 
alone  among  the  statesmen  of  his  age,  there  was  a  moral 
dignity  in  his  isolation,  which  commands  our  respect.  The 
bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  PeeFs  constant  friend,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Goderich,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Plunket,  and  other  peel's.  The 
second  reading  was  affirmed,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  five.*  The  bill  passed  through  committee  without  a 
single  amendment;  and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  third  read- 
ing was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  four." 

Meanwhile  the  king,  whose  formal  assent  was  still  to  be 
The  Royal  gi^en,  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure  as 
^**°**  ever;  and  even   discussed  with  Lord  Eldon  the 

possibility  of  preventing  its  further  progress,  or  of  refusing 
his  assent.  But  neither  the  king  nor  his  old  minister  could 
seriously  have  contemplated  so  hazardous  an  exercise  of 
prerogative ;  and  the  Royal  assent  was  accordingly  given, 

I  Contents,  217;  Non-contents,  112.    Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xxi.  42-894. 
«  Contents,  213;  Non-contents,  109.     /6m/.,  614-694. 
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inthout  furtlier  remonstrance.^  The  time  had  parsed,  when 
/he  word  of  a  king  could  overrule  his  ministers  and  Parlia 
ment 

The  third  measure  of  the  government  still  remains  to  be 
noticed,  —  the  regulation  of  the  elective  Cranchise 
in  Ireland.  The  abuses  of  the  40«.  freehold  fran-  franchUein 
ehiie  had  already  been  exposed ;  and  were  closely 
connected  with  Catholic  emancipation.*  The  Protestant 
landlords  had  encouraged  the  multiplication  of  small  free- 
holds,—  being,  in  fact,  leases  held  of  middlemen, —  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  dependent  voters,  and  extend 
their  own  political  influence.  Such  an  abuse  would,  at  any 
time,  have  demanded  correction ;  but  now  these  voters  had 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  landlord  to  the  Catholic 
priest.  "  That  weapon,"  said  Mr.  Peel,  "  which  the  landlord 
has  forged  with  so  much  care,  and  has  heretofore  wielded 
with  such  success,  has  broke  short  in  his  hand."  To  leave 
such  a  franchise  without  regulation,  was  to  place  the  county 
representation  at  the  mercy  of  priests  and  agitators.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  raise  the  qualiflcation  of  a  freeholder 
from  AOs.  to  10^,  to  require  due  proof  of  such  qualification, 
and  to  introduce  a  system  of  registration. 

So  large  a  measure  of  disfranchisement  was,  in  itself,  open 
to  many  objections.  It  swept  away  existing  rights  without 
proof  of  misconduct  or  corruption,  on  the«part  of  the  voters. 
So  long  as  they  had  served  the  purposes  of  Protestant  land- 
lords, they  were  encouraged  and  protected ;  but  when  they 
asserted  their  independence,  they  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  franchise.  Strong  opinions  were  pronounced  that  the 
measure  should  not  be  retrospective;  and  that  the  bond  fide 
405.  freeholders,  at  least,  should  be  protected  ;  •  but  the  con- 

^  Twi88*8  Life  of  Eldon,  Hi.  84,  tt  ieq. 

9  Stqffa,  p.  365;  and  Reports  of  Committees  in  Lords  and  Commons, 
1825. 

*  See  especially  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  Viscount  Palmerston, 
and  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xx.  1873,  1468} 
xxl  407,  574. 
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nection  between  this  and  the  greater  measure,  then  in  prog- 
ress, saved  it  from  any  effective  opposition ;  and  it  was 
passed  rapidly  through  both  Houses.*  By  one  party,  it  was 
hailed  as  a  necessary  protection  against  the  Catholic  priests 
and  leaders ;  and  by  the  other,  it  was  reluctantly  accepted  as 
the  price  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

On  the  28th  April,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Clifford, 
Roman  c»th-  ^"^  Lord  Dormer  came  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
ukoth©"  ^"^  claimed  their  hereditary  seats  among  their 
Sth*'Ma*'*  peers,  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  excluded 
lut,  1829.  and  were  followed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  Lord 
Stafford,  Lord  Petre,  and  Lord  Stourton.*  Respectable  in 
the  antiquity  of  their  titles  and  their  own  character,  they 
were  an  honorable  addition  to  the  Upper  House ;  and  no 
one  could  affirm  that  their  number  was  such  as  to  impair  the 
Protestant  character  of  that  assembly. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  as  already  stated,  had  been  returned  in  the 
Mr.  O'Con-  previous  year  for  the  county  of  Clare ;  but  the 
cilw°ieof**  privilege  of  taking  the  new  oath  was  restricted  to 
Uon.  members  returned  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 

That  Mr.  O'Connell  would  be  excluded  from  its  immediate 
benefit,  had  been  noticed  while  the  bill  was  in  progress ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  language  had  been  framed 
for  that  express  purpose.  So  personal  an  exclusion  was 
a  petty  accompaninAent  of  this  great  remedial  measure.  By 
Mr.  O'Connell  it  was  termed  "  an  outlawry  "  against  himself. 
Mav  isth,  He  contended  ably,  at  the  bar,  for  his  right  of  ad- 
l8tb.  mission  :  but  the  Act  was  too  distinct  to  allow  of 

an  interpretation  in  his  favor.  Not  being  permitted  to  take 
May  19th  ^^^^  ^^^  oath,  and  refusing,  of  course,  to  take  the 
2^-  oath  of  supremacy,  —  a  new  writ  was  issued  for 

the  county  of  Clare.'  Though  returned  again  without  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  O'Connell  made  his  exclusion  the  subject  of  unmeas- 

1  Hans  Deb.,  2d.  Scr.,  xx.  1829. 

«  Lords  .lourn.,  Ixi.  402,  408. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  zxi.  1395, 1459, 151. 
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ured  invective ;  and  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  iin- 
bittered  against  those  by  whom  he  had  been  enfranchised. 

At  length  this  great  measure  of  toleration  and  justice  was 
accomplished.     But  the  concession  came  too  late.  „ 
Accompanied  by  one  measure  of  repres>ion  and  ^on  too  long 
another  of  disfranchisement,  it  was  wrung  by  vio- 
lence from  reluctant  and  unfriendly  rulers.     Had  the  coun- 
sels of  wiser  statesmen  prevailed,  their  political  foresight 
would  have  averted  the  dangers  before  which  the  govern- 
ment, at  length,  had  quailed.     By  rendering  timely  justice, 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  equity,  they  would  have  spared 
their  country  the  bitterness,  the  evil  passions,  and  turbulence 
of  this  protracted  struggle.     But  thirty  years  of  hope  de 
ferred,  of  rights  withheld,  of  discontents  and  agitation,  had 
exasperated  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  against  the 
English  government.     They  had  overcome  their  rulers  ;  and 
owing  them  no  gratitude,  were  ripe  for  new  disorders.* 

Catholic  emancipation,  like  other  great  measures,  fell  short 
of  the  anticipations,  alike  of  supporters  and  oppo-  sequei  of 
nents.  The  former  were  disappointed  to  observe  «°^***<'*i»**o«»- 
the  continued  distractions  of  Ireland,  the  fierce  contentions 
between  Catholics  and  Orangemen,  the  coarse  and  truculent 
agitation  by  which  the  ill-will  of  the  people  was  excited 
against  their  rulers,  the  perverse  spirit  in  which  every  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  was  received,  and  the  un- 
manageable elements  of  Irish  representation.  But  a  jusl 
and  wise  policy  had  been  initiated ;  and  henceforth  states- 
men strove  to  correct  those  social  ills,  which  had  arrested  the 
prosperity  of  that  hopeful  country.  With  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Act  commenced  the  regeneration  of  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fears  of  the  anti-Catholic  party  for 
the   safety   of  the  church  and  constitution,  have 
been  faintly  realized.    They  dreaded  the  introduc-  Catholic 
tion  of  a  dangerous  proportion  of  Catholic  mem-  the  House 
bers  into  the  House  of  Commons.     The  results,  **'^^°^**°*' 
however,  have  fairly  corresponded  with  the  natural  repre- 
^  See  svpra^  p.  909. 
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sentation  of  the  three  countries.  No  more  than  six  Gallic- 
lies  have  sat,  in  any  parliament,  for  English  con>tituencied. 
Not  one  has  ever  been  returned  for  Scotland.  The  largest 
number  representing  Catholic  Ireland,  in  any  parliament, 
amounted  to  fifty-one,  —  or  less  than  one  half  the  represen- 
tation of  that  country, —  and  the  average^  in  (he  last  seven 
parliaments,  to  no  more  than  thirty-eeven.*  In  these  parlia- 
ments again,  the  total  number  of  Roman  Catholic  membem 
may  be  computed  at  about  one  sixteenth  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Protestant  character  of  that  assembly  n 
unchanged. 

To  complete  the  civil  enfranchisement  of  dissenters,  a 
Qnaken,  f^w  supplementary  measures  were  still  required. 
ISTds^JS^  They  could  only  ckim  their  rights  on  taking  an 
^^^  oath  ;  and  some  sects  entertained  conscientious  ob- 

jections to  an  oath,  in  any  form.  Numerous  statutes  had 
been  passed  to  enable  Quakers  to  make  affirmations  instead 
of  oaths ;  *  and  in  1833,  the  House  of  Commons,  giving  a 
wide  interpretation  to  these  statutes,  permitted  Mr.  Pease, — 
the  fii-st  Quaker  who  had  been  elected  for  140  years,  —  to 
take  his  seat  on  making  an  affirmation.*  In  the  same  year, 
Acts  were  passed  to  enable  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Sep- 
aratists, in   all   coses,   to   substitute   an  affirmation   for   an 

1  Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Members  returned  for  England  and  Ireland 
nnce  the  year  1835 :  from  the  Test  RoUt  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the 
earlier  Test  Rolls  having  been  destroyed  byjire^  in  1834. 


New  Parliament  1835 

Do. 

1837 

Do. 

1841 

Do. 

1847 

Do. 

1852 

Do. 

1857  to  1858 

Do. 

1859 

Arundel 


88 
27 
33 
44 
51 
34 
34 


These  numbers,  including  members  returned  for  vacancies,  are  some- 
times slightly  in  excess  of  the  Catholics  sitting  at  the  same  time. 
2  6  Anne,  c.  23 ;  I  Geo.  I.  st.  2,  c.  6  and  13 ;  8  Geo.  I.  c.  6 ;  22  Geo.  II.  c.  4C 
*  See  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  his  Case,  Sees.  1833,  No.  6. 
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oath.*  The  same  privilt* ge  was  conceded,  a  few  y eai  8  later, 
to  dissenters  of  more  dubious  denomination,  who,  liavin*;  been 
Quakers  or  Moravians,  had  severed  their  connection  with 
those  sects,  but  had  retained  their  scruples  concerning  the 
taking  of  an  oath.*  Nor  have  these  been  barren  conces- 
sions ;  for  several  members  of  these  sects  have  since  been 
admitted  to  Parliament ;  and  one,  at  least,  has  taken  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  its  debates. 

Relief  to  dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  had  been  claimed 
on  the  broad  ground  that,  as  British  subjects,  Jewish 
they  were  eniiiled  to  their  civil  rights,  without  the  <i*»wiiuei 
condition  of  professing  the  religion  of  the  state.  And  in 
1830,  Mr.  Robert  Grant  endeavored  to  extend  Mr  R. 
this  principle  to  the  Jews.  The  cruel  per-ecu-  ^"ion'  Apru 
tions  of  that  race  form  a  popular  episode  in  the  ^''*»  ^^*^* 
early  history  of  this  country ;  but  at  this  time  they  merely 
suffered,  in  an  aggravated  form,  the  disabilities  from  which 
Christians  had  recently  been  liberated.  They  were  unable 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  it  was  required  to  be  sworn 
upon  the  Evangelists.  Neither  could  they  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  which  contained  the  words,  "on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian."  Before  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  they  had  been  admitted  to  corporate  offices,  in 
common  with  dissenters,  under  cover  of  the  annual  indemni- 
ty acts ;  but  that  measure,  in  setting  dissenters  free,  had 
forged  new  bonds  for  the  Jew.  The  new  declaration  was 
required  to  be  made  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 
The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration  had  not  been  de- 
signed, directly  or  indirectly,  to  affect  the  legal  position  of 
the  Jews.  The  declaration  had,  indeed,  been  sanctioned 
with  a  forecast  of  its  consequences ;  but  was  oije  of  several 
amendments  which  the  Commons  were  constrained  to  accept 
from  the  Lords,  to  secure  the  passing  of  an  important  meas- 
ure.*    The  operation  of  the  law  was  fatal  to  nearly  all  the 

1  3'&  4  Will.  IV.  c.  49,  82.  a  1  &  2  Vict  o  77 

<  Seo  ftgyra,  p.  369. 
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rights  of  a  citizen.  A  Jew  could  not  hold  any  office,  civil, 
militarj,  or  corporate.  He  could  not  follow  the  profession 
of  the  law,  as  barrister  or  attorney,  or  attorney's  clerk :  he 
could  not  be  a  schoolmaster,  or  usher  at  a  schooL  He  could 
not  sit  as  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament ;  nor 
even  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  if  called  upon  to  take 
the  electors*  oath. 

Mr.  Grant  advocated  the  removal  of  these  oppressive  dis- 
Axgaments  on  Abilities  in  an  admirable  speech,  embracing  nearly 
either  side,  gyery  argument  which  was  afterwards  repeated, 
again  and  again,  in  support  of  the  same  cause.  He  was 
brilliantly  supported,  in  a  maiden  speech,  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
who  already  gave  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  In  the 
hands  of  his  opponents,  the  question  of  religious  liberty  now 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  Those  who  had  resisted,  to  the  last, 
every  concession  to  Catholics,  had  rarely  ventured  to  justify 
their  exclusion  from  civil  rights  on  the  ground  of  their  re- 
ligious faith.  They  had  professed  themselves  favorable  to 
tolemtion ;  and  defended  a  policy  of  exclusion,  on  political 
grounds  alone.  The  Catholics  were  said  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  state :  their  numbers,  their  organization,  their  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  power,  the  ascendency  of  their  priesthood,  their 
peculiar  political  doctrines,  their  past  history,  —  all  testified 
to  the  political  dangers  of  Catliolic  emancipation.  But  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  could  be  alleged  against  the  Jews,  They 
were  few  in  number,  being  computed  at  less  than  30,000,  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  were  harmless  and  inactive  in 
their  relations  to  the  state,  and  without  any  distinctive  politi- 
cal character.  It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  any  politi- 
^1  objections  to  their  enjoyment  of  civil  privileges;  —  yet 
ome  were  found.  They  were  so  rich,  that,  like  the  nabobs 
of  the  last  century,  they  would  buy  seats  in  Parliament;  — 
an  argument,  as  it  was  well  replied,  in  favor  of  a  reform  in 
Parliament,  rather  than  against  the  admission  of  Jews.  If 
of  any  value,  it  applied  with  equal  force  to  all  rich  men, 
whether  Jews  or  Christians.     Again,  they  were  of  no  coun* 
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try ;  —  they  were  strangers  in  the  land,  and  had  no  sympa- 
thies with  its  people.  Relying  upon  the  scriptural  promises 
of  restoration  to  their  own  Holy  Land,  they  were  not  citizens, 
but  sojourners,  in  any  other.  But  if  this  were  so,  would  they 
value  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  they  were  denied  ? 
Would  they  desire  to  serve  a  country,  in  which  they  were 
aliens  ?  And  was  it  the  fact  that  they  were  indifferent  to 
any  of  those  interests,  by  which  other  men  were  moved  ? 
Were  they  less  earnest  in  business,  less  alive  to  the  wars, 
policy,  and  finances  of  the  state ;  less  open  to  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  art,  literature,  and  society  ?  How  did  they  differ 
from  their  Christian  fellow-citizens,  ^save  these  bonds"? 
Political  objections  to  the  Jews  were,  indeed,  felt  to  be  un- 
tenable ;  and  their  claims  were  therefore  resisted  on  religious 
grounds.  The  exclusion  of  Christian  subjects  from  their 
civil  rights  had  formerly  been  justified  because  they  were 
not  members  of  the  established  church.  Now  that  the  law 
had  recognized  a  wider  toleration,  it  was  said  that,  the  state, 
its  laws,  and  institutions  being  Christian,  the  Jews,  who  denied 
Christ,  could  not  be  suffered  to  share  with  Christians  the 
government  of  the  state.  Especially  was  it  urged,  that  to 
admit  them  to  Parliament  would  unchristianize  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  twelve  months  before  had 
passed  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  by  vast  majorities,  jewbh  Eeikf 
permitted  Mr.  Grant  to  bring  in  his  bill  by  a  ma-  SJ!>i^5^ 
jority  of  eighteen  only ;  *  and  afterwards  refused  ^* 
it  a  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three.^    The  argu 
ments  by  which  it  was  opposed  were  founded  up-  May  17th, 
on  a  denial  of  the  broad  principle  of  religious  lib-  ^^* 
erty ;  and  mainly  on  that  ground  were  the  claims  of  the  Jews 
for  many  years  resisted.     But  the  history  of  this  long  and 

I  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xxiii.  1287. 

t  /Md,  xxiv.  785.    See  also  Macaulay's  Essays,  i.  808;    Goldsmid't 
Civil  Disabilities  of  British  Jews,  1830;  Blunts  Hist  of  the  Jews  in  Eng- 
land ;  First  Report  of  Criminal  Law  Commission,  1846,  p.  13. 
VOL.  II.  25 
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tedious  controversy  roust  be  brieflj  told.  To  pursue  it 
through  its  weary  annals  were  a  profitless  toil. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Grant  renewed  his  measure,  and  succeeded 
Jewish  dte-  ^^  passing  it  through  the  Commons  ;  but  the  Lords 
ifi^St  **^^'  rejected  it  by  a  large  majority.*  In  the  next  year, 
the  measure  met  a  similar  fate.*  The  determina* 
tion  of  the  Lords  was  clearly  not  to  be  shaken  ;  and,  for  some 
years,  no  further  attempts  were  made  to  press  upon  them  tiie 
reconsideration  of  similar  measures.  The  Jews  were,  polit* 
ically,  powerless :  their  race  was  unpopular,  and  exposed  to 
strongly  rooted  prejudice  ;  and  their  cause,  —  however  firmly 
supported  on  the  ground  of  religious  liberty,  —  had  not  been 
generally  espoused  by  the  people,  as  a  popular  right. 

But  while  vainly  seeking  admission  to  the  legislature,  the 
Jews   were  relieved  from  other  disabilities.     In 

Jewi  ad- 
mitted to       1839,   by   a   clause   in    Lord    Denman's  Act  for 

oorpoiutioDi. 

amending  the  laws  of  evidence,  all  persons  were 
entitled  to  be  sworn  in  the  form  most  binding  on  their  con- 
science.'  Henceforth  the  Jews  could  swear  upon  the  Old 
Testament  the  oath  of  allc^ance,  and  every  other  oath  not 
containing  the  words  *'on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 
These  words,  however,  still  excluded  them  from  corporate 
offices  and  from  Parliament.  In  1841,  Mr.  Divett  succeeded 
in  passing  through  the  Commons  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  corporations  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.*  In 
1845,  however,  the  Lords,  who  had  rejected  this  bill,  accepted 
another,  to  the  same  effect,  from  the  hands  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.* 

Parliament  alone  was  now  closed  against  the  Jews.     In 

1  Contents,  54;  Non-contents,  104.    Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  zvii.  205; 
xviii.  59;  xx.  249. 

3  The  second  reading  was  lost  in  the  Lords  bj  a  minority  of  !)2.    Hans. 
Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxii.  1372;  find.,  xxili.  1168, 1349;  iWrf.,  xxiv.  Uai,  720. 

»  1  &  2  Vict  c.  105. 

4  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ivi.  504;  Ivii.  99;  Iviu.  1458. 

»  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  52;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixxviii.  407,  415;  First  Report 
of  Criminal  Law  Commission,  1845  (Religious  Opinions),  43. 
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1848,  efforts  to  obtain  this  privilege  were  renewed  without 
effect.  The  Lords  were  still  inexorable.  Enfranchisement 
by  legislative  authority  appeared  as  remote  as  ever ;  and  at- 
tempts were  therefore  made  to  bring  the  claims  of  Jewish 
subjects  to  an  issue,  in  another  form. 

In  1849,  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  London.  Baron  Uonei 
The  choice  of  a  Jew  to  represent  such  a  wnstitu-  ret^SlTfor'* 
ency  attested  the  state  of  public  opinion,  upon  the  i^nJjJn^' 
question  in  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  of  1849. 
Parliament.     It  may  be  compared  to  the  election  of  Mr 
O'Connell,  twenty  years  before,  by  the  county  of  Clare.     It 
gave  a  more  definite  and  practical  character  to  the  contro- 
versy.    The  grievance  was  no  longer  theoretical :  there  now 
sat  below  the  bar  a  member  legally  returned  by  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  important  constituency  in  the  kingdom  ;  yet  he 
looked  on  as  a  stranger.     None  could  question  his  return ; 
no  law  affirmed  his  incapacity :  then  how  was  he  excluded  ? 
by  an  oath  designed  for  Roman  Catholics,  whose  disabilities 
had  been  removed.     He  sat  there,  for  two  sessions,  in  expec- 
tation of  relief  from  the  legislature ;  but  being  again  disap- 
pointed, he  resolved  to  try  his  rights  under  the  existing  law. 
Accordingly,  in  1850,  he  presented  himself  at  the  claims  to 
table,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oaths.     Hav-  juiy^eSl, 
ing  been  allowed,  after  discussion,  to  be  sworn  ^d*AM.*6th, 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  —  the  form  most  binding  ^^* 
upon  his  conscience,  —  he  proceeded  to  take  the  oaths.     The 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  taken  in  the  accus- 
tomed form ;  but  from  the  oath  of  abjuration  he  omitted  the 
words  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,**  as  not  binding  on 
his  conscience.     He  was  immediately  directed  to  withdraw ; 
when,  afler  many  learned  arguments,  it  was  resolved  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  sit  or  vote  until  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
abjuration  in  the  form  appointed  by  law.* 

1  Commons'  Jouni.,  cv.  584,  590,  613;  Hans.  Df)b.,  3d  Ser.,  cxiii.  397 
S34,  486,  7a9 
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In  1851,  a  more  resolute  efTort  was  made  to  overcome  fh« 
Mr.  Aider-  obstacle  offered  by  the  oath  of  abjuration.  Mr. 
nion^aiT  Alderman  Salomons,  a  Jew,  having  been  returned 
18th,  186L  fQ,.  tjj^j  borough  of  Greenwich,  omitted  from  the 
oath  the  words  which  were  the  Jews*  stumbling-block 
Treating  these  words  as  immaterial,  he  took  the  entire  sub* 
stance  of  the  oath,  with  the  proper  solemnities.  He  wa^ 
directed  to  withdraw ;  but  on  a  later  day,  while  his  case  was 
under  discussion,  he  came  into  the  House,  and  took  his  seat 
within  the  bar,  whence  he  declined  to  withdraw,  until  he  was 
removed  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  The  House  agreed  to  a 
resolution,  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  case  of  Baron  de 
Rothschild.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  had  not  only  sat 
in  the  House,  but  had  voted  in  three  divisions ; '  and  if  the 
House  had  done  him  injustice,  there  was  now  an  opportunity 
for  obtaining  a  judicial  construction  of  the  statutes  by  the 
courts  of  law.  By  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  it  was 
soon  placed  beyond  further  doubt,  that  no  authority,  short 
of  a  statute,  was  competent  to  dispense  with  those  words 
which  Mr.  Salomons  had  omitted  from  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion. 

There  was  now  no  hope  for  the  Jews,  but  in  overcoming 
Farther  legto-  ^^^  Steady  rcpugnance  of  the  Lords ;  and  this  was 
laUveeflbrtt.  vainly  attempted,  year  after  year.  Recent  con- 
cessions, however,  had  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  Jews.  When  the  Christian  character  of  our  laws  and 
constitution  were  again  urged  as  conclusive  against  their  full 
participation  in  the  rights  of  British  subjects,'  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  other  friends  of  religious  liberty  were  able  to 
reply :  —  Let  us  admit  to  the  fullest  extent  that  our  country 
is  Christian,  —  as  it  is;    that  our  laws  are  Christian, —  as 

^  Commons*  Journ.,  cvi.  872,  373, 381, 407;  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  cxviii. 
079, 1320. 

*  See  especially  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Whiteside  and  Mr.  Walpole,  AprP 
15thf  1853,  on  this  view  of  the  question.— iTant.  /)e6.,  dd  Ser.,  cxzv.  1210. 
1268. 
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they  are ;  that  our  government,  as  representing  a  Christian 
country,  is  Christian,  —  as  it  is :  —  what  then  ?  Will  tlie  re- 
moval of  civil  disabilities  from  the  Jews  unchristian ize  our 
country,  our  laws,  and  our  government?  They  will  all  con- 
tinue the  same,  unless  you  can  argue  that  because  there  are 
Jews  in  England,  therefore  the  English  people  are  not  Chris- 
tian ;  and  that  because  the  laws  permit  Jews  to  hold  land  and 
houses,  to  vote  at  elections,  and  to  enjoy  municipal  offices, 
therefore  our  laws  are  not  Christian.  We  are  dealing  with 
civil  rights ;  and  if  it  be  unchristian  to  allow  a  Jew  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  —  not  as  a  Jew,  but  as  a  citizen,  —  it  is  equally 
unchristian  to  allow  a  Jew  to  enjoy  any  of  the  rights  of  cit- 
izenship. Make  him  once  more  an  alien,  or  cast  him  out 
from  among  you  altogether.^ 

Baron  de  Rothschild  continued  to  be  returned  again  and 
again  for  the  city  of  London,  —  a  testimony  to  the  Attempt  to 
settled  purpose  of  his  constituents ;  *  but  there  ap-  j2^*b$f*J 
peared  no  prospect  of  relief.     In  1857,  however,  JK^ai?*^ 
another  loophole  of  the  law  was  discovered,  through  ^'* 
which  a  Jew  might  possibly  fiud  his  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  annual  bill  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disa- 
bilities had  recently  been  lost,  as  usual,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  Lord  John  Russell  called  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  a  statute,*  by  which  it  was  contended  that  the 
Commons   were   empowered   to  substitute  a  new   form  of 
declaration  for  the  abjuration  oath.      If  this   were  so,  the 
words  '*  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  might  be  omitted  ; 
and  the  Jew  would  take  his  seat,  without  waiting  longer  for 
the  concurrence  of  the  Lords.*     But  a  committee,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred,  did  not  support  this  ingenious  con- 

1  See  especially  Lord  J.  Ru88en*8  Speech,  April  15tb,  1858.  —  /Md,  1283. 

^  In  1857  he  placed  his  seat  at  the  disposal  of  the  electors,  hy  accepting 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  but  was  immediately  leelected.  Commona*  Joum. 
cxii.  343;  Ann.  Reg.  Chron.  Ul. 

•  5&6Will.  IV.  c62. 

«  Haus.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  clvii.  939 
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struction  of  the  law ;  *  and  again  the  case  of  the  Jews  was 
remitted  to  legislation. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  this  tedious  controversy 

was  nearly  brought  to  a  close.  The  Lords,  yield- 
Reifei  Act,      Ing  to  the  persuasion  of  the  Conservative  premier. 

Lord  Derby,  agreed  to  a  concession.  The  bill,  as 
pasi»ed  by  the  Commons,  at  once  removed  the  only  legal  ob* 
Btacle  to  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament.  To  this 
general  enfranchisement  the  Lords  declined  to  assent;  but 
tiicy  allowed  either  house,  by  resolution,  to  omit  the  ex- 
cluding words  from  the  oath  of  abjuration.  The  Commons 
would  thus  be  able  to  admit  a  Jewish  member,  the  Lords  to 
exclude  a  Jewish  peer.  The  immediate  object  of  the  law 
was  secured ;  but  what  was  the  principle  of  this  compromise  ? 
Other  British  subjects  held  their  rights  under  the  law :  the 
Jews  were  to  hold  them  at  the  pleasure  of  either  House  of 
Parliament.  The  Commons  might  admit  them  to-day,  and 
capriciously  exclude  them  to-morrow.  If  the  crown  should 
be  advised  to  create  a  Jewish  peer,  assuredly  the  Lords  would 
deny  him  a  place  amongst  them.  On  these  grounds,  the 
Lords'  amendments  found  little  favor  with  the  Commons ; 
but  they  were  accepted,  under  protest,  and  the  bill  was 
passed.^  The  evils  of  the  compromise  were  soon  apparent. 
The  House  of  Commons  was,  indeed,  opened  to  the  Jew ; 
but  he  came  as  a  suppliant.  Whenever  a  resolution  was 
proposed,  under  the  recent  Act,'  invidious  discussions  were 
renewed,  —  the  old  sores  were  probed.  In  claiming  his  new 
franchise,  the  Jew  might  still  be  reviled  and  insulted.  Two 
years  later,  this  scandal  was  corrected ;  and  the  Jew,  though 
still  holding  his  title  by  a  standing  order  of  the  Commonft 


I  Report  of  Committee,  Seas.  2, 1857,  No.  253. 

>  21  &  22  Vict  c  48, 49;  Comm.  Joum.,  cxiii.  338;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser , 
di.  1905. 

s  A  resolution  was  held  not  to  be  in  force  after  a  prorogation;  Report  <if 
Committee,  Seas.  1, 1859,  No.  205. 
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and  not  under  the  law,  acquired  a  permanent  settlement^ 
Few  of  (he  ancient  race  have  yet  profited  by  their  enfran- 
chisement ;  *  but  their  wealth,  station,  abilities,  and  charac- 
ter have  amply  attested  their  claims  to  a  place  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

1  S3  &  24  Vict  0.  63.  By  this  Act  a  standing  order,  which  continoM  Vi 
fivrce  until  repealed,  took  the  place  of  a  resolution  which  required  to  be  r»- 
newed  sessionally. 

*  Four  Jews  were  returned  to  the  Parllamont  ai  ISSa. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Further  Measares  of  Relief  to  Dissenters :  —  Church  Rates : — Later  Histoid 
of  the  Church  of  England :  —  Progress  of  Dissent :  —  The  Pnpal  Aggres- 
sion, I860:  — The  Church  of  Scotland :  — The  Patronage  Question:  — 
Conflict  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdictions:— The  Secession,  1843: 
—  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland:  —  The  Church  in  Ireland. 

The  code  of  civil  disabilities  bad  been  at  length  condemned : 
other  qaes.  but  during  the  protracted  controversy  which  led 
J^JJ*J^2°*  to  this  result,  many  other  questions  affecting  relig- 
and  religion.  JQug  liberty  demanded  a  solution.  Further  re- 
straints upon  religious  worship  were  renounced ;  and  tho 
relations  of  the  church  to  those  beyond  h^r  communion 
reviewed  in  many  forms.  Meanwhile,  the  later  history 
of  the  established  churches,  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
was  marked  by  memorable  events,  affecting  their  influence 
and  stability. 

When  Catholics  and  dissenters  had  shaken  off  their  civil 
Dimentert*  disabilities,  they  were  still  exposed  to  grievances 
^aM9^  affecting  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  their 
burials.  domestic  relations,  far  more  galling,  and  savoring 
more  of  intolerance.  Their  marriages  were  announced 
by  the  publication  of  bans  in  the  parish  church ;  and 
solemnized  at  its  altar,  according  to  a  ritual  which  they 
repudiated.  The  births  of  their  children  were  without 
legal  evidence,  unless  they  were  baptized  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  church,  with  a  service  obnoxious  to  their  conscien- 
ces ;  and  even  their  dead  could  not  obtain  a  Christian  burial, 
except  by  the  offices  of  the  church.  £ven  apart  from  re 
Ugious  scruples  upon  these  matters,  the  enforced  attendance 
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of  dissenters  at  the  services  of  the  church  was  a  badge  of  iu- 
fei'iority  and  dependence,  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Nor  was 
it  without  evils  and  embarrassments  to  the  church  hei'self. 
To  perform  her  sacred  offices  for  those  who  denied  their  sanc- 
tity, was  no  labor  of  love  to  the  clergy.  The  marriage  ccre« 
mony  had  sometimes  provoked  remonstrances ;  and  the  sacred 
character  of  all  these  services  was  impaired  when  addressed 
to  unwilling  ears,  and  used  as  a  legal  form,  rather  than  a 
religious  ceremony.  It  is  strange  that  such  grievances  had 
not  been  redressed  even  before  dissenters  had  been  invested 
with  civil  privileges.  The  law  had  not  originally  designed 
to  inflict  them ;  but  simply  assuming  all  the  subjects  of  the 
realm  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  made  no 
provision  for  exceptional  cases  of  conscience.  Yet  when  the 
oppression  of  the  marriage  law  had  been  formerly  exposed,^ 
intolerant  Parliaments  had  obstinately  refused  relief.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  reformed  Parliament  to  extend  to  all  relig- 
ious sects  entire  freedom  of  conscience,  coupled  with  great 
improvements  in  the  general  law  of  registration.  As  the 
church  alcne  performed  the  religious  services  incident  to  all 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  so  was  she  intrusted  with 
the  sole  management  and  custody  of  the  registers*  The  re- 
lief of  dissenters,  therefore,  involved  a  considerable  inter- 
ference with  the  privileges  of  the  church,  which  demanded 
a  judicious  treatment. 

The  marriage  law  was  first  approached.  In  1834,  Lord 
John  Russell  —  to  whom  dissentera  already  owed  Diaaente»» 
BO  much  —  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  dissenting  Jfjg^'^g^"^ 
ministers  to  celebrate  marriages  in  places  of  wor-  ^^^ 
ship  licensed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  proposed,  however,  to 
retain  the  accustomed  publication  of  bans  in  church,  or  a 
license.  Such  marriages  were  to  be  registered  in  the  chapels 
where  they  were  celebrated.  There  were  two  weak  points  in 
this  measure, —  of  which  Lord  John  himself  was  fully  sensi- 
ble,  —  the  publication  of  bans,  and  the  registry.  These 
I  Supra^p  363. 
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difficulties  could  only  be  oompletelj  overcome  by  regarding 
marriage,  for  all  legal  purposes,  as  a  civil  contract,  accom- 
panied by  a  civil  registry;  but  he  abstained  from  making 
such  a  proposal,  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  church 
and  other  religious  bodies.^  The  bill,  in  such  a  form  as  this, 
could  not  be  expected  to  satisfy  dissenters ;  and  it  was  laid 
aside.*  It  was  clear  that  a  measure  of  more  extensive 
scope  would  be  required,  to  settle  a  question  of  so  much 
delicacy. 

In  the  next  session.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  profited  by 
Sir  Robert  this  unsuccessful  experiment,  offered  another  meas- 
^'bdUbmi-  jjj.^^  based  on  different  principles.  Reverting  to 
iSSdfiTth  '^^  principle  of  the  law,  prior  to  Lord  Hard- 
188&-  wicke's  Act  of  1754,  which  viewed  marriage,  for 

certain  purposes  at  least,  as  a  civil  contract,  he  proposed  that 
dissenters  objecting  to  the  services  of  the  church  should  enter 
into  a  civil  contract  of  marriage  before  a  magistrate,  —  to  be 
followed  by  such  religious  ceremonies  elsewhere,  as  the  parties 
might  approve.  For  the  publication  of  bans  he  proposed  to 
substitute  a  notice  to  the  magistrate,  by  whom  also  a  certifi- 
cate was  to  be  transmitted  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parbh,  for 
registration.  The  liberal  spirit  of  this  measure  secured  it  a 
favorable  reception  ;  but  its  provisions  were  open  to  insu- 
perable objections.  To  treat  the  marriage  of  members  of 
the  church  as  a  religious  ceremony,  and  the  marriage  of 
dissenters  as  a  mere  civil  contract,  apart  from  any  religious 
sanction,  raised  an  offensive  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  marriages.  And  again,  the  ecclesiastical  registry 
of  a  civil  contract,  entered  into  by  dissenters,  was  a  very  ob- 
vious anomaly.  Lord  John  Russell  expressed  his  own  con- 
viction that  no  measure  would  be  satisfactory  until  a  general 
system  of  civil  registration  could  be  established,  —  a  subject 
to  which  he  had  already  directed  his  attention.'  The  progress 
of  this  bill  was  interrupted  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  R.  PeeL 

1  Hads.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xxi.  776.  ^  Com.  Journ.,  Ixzxix.  298. 

•  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxvi.  1073. 
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The  new  ministry,  having  consented  to  its  second  reading, 
allowed  it  to  drop ;  but  measures  were  promised  mat  22d, 
in  the  next  session  for  the  civil  registry  of  births,  ^®^* 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  for  the  marriage  of  Jnno29Ui. 
dissenters.* 

Early  in  the  next  session,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced 
two  bills  to  carry  out  these  objects.     The  first  was  j^^^^^„^ 
for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  birtha,  m»- 
Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  facilitate  the  grant-  deaths.  Feb. 
ing  of  relief  to  dissenters ;  but  it  also  contemplated       * 
other  objects  of  state  policy,  of  far  wider  operation.     An  ac- 
curate record  of  such  events  is  important  as  evidence  in  all 
legal  proceedings ;  and  its  statistical  and  scientific  value  can 
not  be  too  highly  estimated.      The  existing  registry  being 
ecclesiastical  took  no  note  of  births,  but  embraced  the  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  and  burials,  which  had  engaged  the  services 
of  the  church.      It  was  now  proposed  to   establish  a  civil 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  for  which  the 
/)flicer8   connected   with    the    new   poor-law    administration 
afforded  great  facilities.      The  record  of  births  and  deaths 
was  to  be  wholly  civil ;  the  record  of  marriages  was  to  be 
made  by  the  minister  performing  the  ceremony,  and  tmns- 
mitted  to  the  registrar.     The  measure  further  provided  for  a 
general  register  office  in  London,  and  a  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  registration  districts.* 

The  Marriage  Bill  was  no  less  comprehensive.     The  mar- 
riages of  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were  Dtoooten* 
not  affected,  except  by  the  necessary  addition  of  a  BuuFeb. 
civil  registry.     The  publication  of  bans,  or  license,  ^^*^'  ^^^ 
was  continued,  unless  the  parties  themselves  preferred  giving 
notice   to   a   registrar.     The   marriages  of  dissenters  were 
allowed  to  be  solemnized  in  their  own  chapels,  registered  for 
iiiat  purpose,  afler  due  notice  to  the  registrar  of  the  district ; 
while  those  few  dissenters  who  desired  no  religious  ceremony, 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Sen,  xxix.  IL 
s  7Md,  xxxi.  367. 
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were  enabled  to  enter  into  a  civil  contract  before  the  super- 
intendent registrar.^  Measures,  so  comprehensive  and  well 
considered,  could  not  fail  to  obtain  tlie  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment. Every  religious  sect  was  satisfied:  every  object  of 
state  policy  attained.  The  church,  indeed,  was  called  upon 
to  make  great  sacrifices;  but  she  made  them  with  noble 
liberality.  Her  clergy  bore  their  pecuniary  losses  with- 
out a  murmur,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  concord.  Fees 
were  cheerfully  renounced  with  the  services  to  which  they 
were  incident.  The  concessions,  so  gracefully  made,  were 
such  as  dissenters  had  a  just  right  to  claim,  and  the  true 
interests  of  the  church  were  concerned  in  no  longer  with- 
holding. 

In  baptism  and  marriage,  the  offices  of  the  church  were 
Dbi»enterf»  "^^  Confined  to  her  own  members,  or  to  such  as 
buriaiii.  sought  them  willingly.  But  in  death,  they  were 
still  needed  by  those  beyond  her  communion.  The  church 
claimed  no  jurisdiction  over  the  graves  of  her  nonconformist 
brethren;  but  every  parish  burial-place  was  hers.  The 
churchyard,  in  which  many  generations  of  churchmen  slept, 
was  no  less  sacred  than  the  village-church  itself ;  yet  hero 
only  could  the  dissenter  find  his  last  resting-place.  Having 
renounced  the  communion  of  the  church  while  living,  he  was 
restored  to  it  in  death.  The  last  offices  of  Christian  burial 
were  performed  over  him,  in  consecrated  ground,  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
church.  Nowhere  was  the  painfulness  of  schism  more  deep- 
ly felt,  on  either  side.  The  clergyman  reluctantly  performed 
the  solemn  service  of  his  church,  in  presence  of  mourners 
who  seemed  to  mock  it,  even  in  their  sorrow.  Nay,  some  of 
the  clergy,  —  having  scruples,  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of 
their  church, —  even  refused  Christian  burial  to  those  who 

I  Hang.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxxi.  367;  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c  85,  86,  amenaea 
by  1  Vict,  c  ^.  In  1852  the  registratior  of  chapels  for  all  other  porpoeea 
a8  well  as  marriages  was  transferred  to  the  registrar  general.  — 15  &  16 
Vict  c.  36. 
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had  not  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  a  priest  in  holy 
orders.*  On  his  side  the  dissenter  recoiled  from  the  conse- 
crated ground  and  the  offices  of  the  church.  Bitterness  and 
discord  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  frowned  over  his 
ashes. 

In  country  parishes  this  painful  contact  of  the  church  with 
nonconformity  was  unavoidable ;  but  in  populous  towns,  dis- 
senters were  earnest  in  providing  themselves  with  S3parata 
burial-grounds  and  unconsecrated  parts  of  cemeteries.*  And 
latterly  they  have  further  sought  for  their  own  ministers  the 
privilege  of  performing  the  burial-service  in  the  parish 
churchyard,  with  the  permission  of  the  incumbent.*  In  Ire* 
land,  minii^ters  of  all  denominations  have  long  had  access  to 
the  parish  burial-grounds.^  Such  a  concession  was  necessary 
to  meet  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  population  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  church  ;  but  in  England,  it  has  not  hitherto  found 
favor  with  the  legislature. 

In  1834,  another  conflict  arose  between  the  church  and  dis- 
senters, when  the  latter  claimed  to  participate,  Admimioii  of 
with  churchmen,  in  the  benefits  of  those  great  thlTuniwr? 
schools  of  learning  and  orthodoxy,  —  the  English  "*'*"»  ^^^* 
universities.  .  The  position  of  dissenters  was  not  the  same  in 
both  universities.  At  Oxford,  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles  had  been  required  on  matriculation,  since  1581  ;  and 
dissenting  students  had  thus  been  wholly  excluded  from  that 
university.  It  was  a  school  set  apart  for  members  of  tlie 
church.  Cambridge  had  been  less  exclusive.  It  had  admit- 
ted nonconformists  to  its  studies,  and  originally  even  to  ita 
degrees.     But  since  1616,  it  had  required  subscription  on 

1  Kemp  V.  Wickes,  1809,  Phil.,  iii.  264;  Escott  v.  Miuten,  1842;  Notes 
of  Eccl.  Gases,  i.  552;  Titcbmareh  v.  Chapman,  1844;  Jbid.,  iii.  370. 

3  Local  Cemetery  Acta,  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  134,  §  7.  The  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  having  refused  to  consecrate  a  cemeteiy  unless  the  unconsecrated 
part  was  separated  by  a  wall,  the  legislature  interfered  to  prevent  so  in- 
vidious a  separation.  — 20  &  21  Vict,  c  81,  §  11. 

i  Feb.  I9th  and  April  24th,  1861  (Sir  Morton  Peto);  Hans.  Deb.,  34 
Ser.,  dxi.  650;  elxii.  1051;  May  2d,  1862;  Ibid.,  clxvL  1189. 

*  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  25. 
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proceediDg  to  degrees.  Diasenters,  while  participating  in  all 
it9  studies,  were  debarred  from  its  honors  and  endowments, 
—  its  scholarships,  degrees,  and  fellowships,  —  and  from  any 
share  in  the  government  of  the  university.  From  this  ex- 
clusion resulted  a  gtuist  civil  disability,  for  which  the  uni- 
versities were  not  responsible.  The  inns  of  court  admitted 
graduates  to  the  bar  in  three  years,  instead  of  five  ;  graduates 
•irticled  to  attorneys  were  admitted  to  practise  after  three 
years ;  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  admitted 
none  but  graduates  as  fellows.  The  exclusion  of  dissenters 
from  universities  was  confined  to  England.  Since  1793,  the 
University  of  Dublin  had  been  thrown  open  to  Catholics  and 
dissenters,*  who  were  admitted  to  degrees  in  arts  and  medi- 
cine ;  and  in  the  universities  of  Scotland  thei*e  was  no  test 
to  exclude  dissenters. 

Several  petitions  concerning  these  claims  elicited  full  dis- 
PetidoDsto  cussion  in  both  Houses.  Of  these  petitions,  the 
both  HoosM.  ijj^g^  remarkable  was  signed  by  sixty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  distin- 
guished in  science  and  literature,  and  of  eminent  position  in 
the  university.  It  prayed  that  dissenters  should  be  admitted 
to  take  the  degrees  of  bachelors,  masters,  or  doctors  in  arts, 
March  2lit,  ^**^»  ^^^  physic  Earl  Grey,  in  presenting  it  to 
1884.  the  House  of  Lords,  opened  the  case  of  the  dis- 

senters in  a  wise  and  moderate  speech,  which  was  followed 
by  a  fair  discussion  of  the  conflicting  rights  of  the  church 
and  dissenters.*  In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  ably 
lUroh24th.  represented  the  case  of  the  dissenters,  which  was 
also  supported  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  and  Lord  Palmers- 
Ion,  on  behalf  of  the  Government ;  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Goulburn,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.'  Petitions 
against  the  claims  of  dissenters  were  also  discussed,  particu* 
larly  a  counter-petition,  signed  by  259  resident  members  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.* 

1  S3  Geo.  III.  c  21  (Irish).  i  fbicL,  570,  623,  674. 

>  Uunf.  Deb..  3d  Ser.,  xxu.  497.  «  Jbid,,  1009. 
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Apart  from  the  discussions  to  which  these  petitions  gave 
rise,  the  case  of  the  dissenters  was  presented  in  1-^-1.*^-, 
the  more  definite  shape  of  a  bill,  introduced  by  »»"•  April 
Mr.  George  Wood.*  Against  the  admission  of 
dissentei*s,  it  was  argued  that  the  religious  education  of  the 
universities  must  either  be  interfered  with,  or  else  imposed 
upon  dissenters.  It  would  introduce  religious  discoi*d  and 
controversies,  violate  the  statutes  of  the  universities,  and 
clash  with  the  internal  discipline  of  the  different  colleges. 
The  universities  were  instituted  for  the  religious  teaching  of 
the  Church  of  England;  and  were  corporations  enjoying 
charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  under  which  they  held  their 
authority  and  privileges,  for  that  purpose.  If  the  dissenters 
desired  a  better  education  for  themselves,  they  were  rich  and 
zealous,  and  could  found  colleges  of  their  own,  to  vie  with. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  learning,  piety,  and  distinction. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the  admission  oi 
dissenters  would  introduce   a   better   feeling   between    th», 
body  and  the  church.     Their  exclusion  was  irritating  anf. 
invidious.     The  religious  education  of  the  universities  wa* 
one  of  learning  rather  than  orthodoxy ;  and  it  was  mon, 
probable  that  dissenters  would  become  attracted  to  the  church 
than  that  the  influence  of  the  church  and  its  teachings  wouk 
be  impaired  by  their  presence  in  the  universities.     The  e> 
perience  of  Cambridge  proved  that  discipline  was  not  intei 
fered  with  by  their  admission  to  its  studies ;  and  the  deniW 
of  degrees  to  students  who  had  distinguished  themselves  wt^ 
a  galling  disqualification,  upon  which  churchmen  ought  n6t  to 
insist.    The  example  of  Dublin  University  was  also  relied  on, 
whose  Protestant  character  had  not  been  affected,  nor  its  dis- 
cipline interfered  with,  by  the  admission  of  Roman  June  20th. 
Catholics.     This  bill  being  warmly  espoused  by  the  entire 
liberal  party,  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  with  July  28tti. 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxii.  900.  Ayes,  185;  Noes,  44.  Colonel  WiV 
Hams  having  moved  for  an  address,  the  bill  was  ordered  as  an  amendmeni 
to  that  question. 
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Urge  majonties.^  In  the  Lords,  however,  it  was  received 
Aug.  ift.  with  marked  disfavor.  It  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;  and 
even  the  new  premier.  Lord  Melbourne,  who  supported  the 
second  reading,  avowed  that  he  did  not  entirely  approve  of 
the  measure.  In  his  opinion  its  objects  might  be  better  ef- 
fected by  a  good  understanding  and  a  compromise  between 
both  parties,  than  by  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
Tlie  bill  was  refused  a  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  two.^ 

Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the  just  claims  of  dissenters 

•    ^    «  .    to  academical  distinction  were  met,  without  trench- 
London  Uni-  ,  ,       ,       .         ,  . 
▼ewity  Mtob-  ing  upou  the  church  or  the  ancient  seats  of  learn- 

*  ■  ing,  by  the  foundation  of  the  Univeraity  of  London, 
—  open  to  students  of  every  creed.*  Some  years  later,  the 
Oxford  and  education,  discipline,  and  endowments  of  the  older 
UnWerauEi'  Universities  called  for  the  interposition  of  Parlia- 
^'^^  ment;  and  in  considering  their  future  regulation, 

the  claims  of  dissenters  were  not  overlooked.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  opening  of  halls,  for  their  collegiate  resi- 
dence and  discipline ;  and  the  degrees  of  the  universities 
were  no  longer  withheld  from  their  honorable  ambition.^ 

The  contentions  hitherto  related  have  been  between  the 
DiMenten*  c^^u^'c*^  ^^^  dissenters.  But  rival  sects  have  had 
^peitBiu,  their  contests;  and  in  1844  the  legislature  inter- 
posed to  protect  the  endowments  of  dissenting 
communions  from  being  despoiled  by  one  another.  Decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 

1  On  Becond  reading  —  Ayes,  821 ;  Noes,  147.  On  third  reading  —  Ayes 
164;  Noes,  75.    Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Sen,  xxiii.  632,  635. 

2  Contents,  85;  Non-contents,  187.    Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxv.  815. 

s  Debates,  March  26th,  1835;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxvii.  279;  London 
University  Charters,  Nov.  1836,  and  Dec  1837. 

4  Ozibrd  University  Act,  17  &  18  Vict  c.  81,  s.  43,  44,  &c;  Cambridge 
University  Act,  19  &  20  Vict  c  88,  s.  45,  &c.  These  degrees,  howevti^ 
did  not  entitle  them  to  offices  hitherto  held  by  churchmen. 
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case  of  Lady  Hcwley's  charity,  had  disturbed  tho  security 
of  all  property  held  in  trust  by  nonconformists,  for  reli^ous 
purposes.  The  faith  of  the  founder,  —  not  -expressly  de- 
fined by  any  will  or  deed,  but  otherwise  collected  fro. a 
evidence,  —  was  held  to  be  binding  upon  succeeding  gCDer- 
ations  of  dissenters.  A  change  or  development  of  creel 
forfeited  the  endowment ;  and  what  one  sect  forfeited,  another 
might  claim.  A  wide  field  was  here  opened  for  litigatiot. 
Lady  Hewley's  trustees  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  prjp 
erty,  after  a  ruinous  contest  of  fourteen  years.  In  the 
obscure  annals  of  dissent,  it  was  difficult  to  trace  oat  the 
doctrinal  varialions  of  a  religious  foundation  ;  and  few  trus- 
tees felt  themselves  secure  against  the  claims  of  rival'^ 
encouraged  at  once  by  the  love  of  gain  and  by  religiMis 
hostility.  An  unfriendly  legislature  might  have  looked  with 
complacency  upon  endowmenti^  wasted  and  rivalries  embit- 
tered. Dissent  might  have  been  put  into  chancery,  without 
a  helping  hand.  But  Sir  Robert  PeePs  enlightened  chan- 
cellor. Lord  Lyndhurst,  pame  forward  to  stay  furtlier  strife. 
His  measure  provided  that  where  the  founder  had  not  ex- 
pressly defined  the  doctrines  or  form  of  worship  to  be 
observed,  the  usage  of  twenty-five  years  should  give  trustees 
a  title  to  their  endowment ;  ^  and  this  solution  of  a  painful 
difficulty  was  accepted  by  Parliament.  It  was  not  passed 
without  strong  opposition  on  religious  grounds,  and  fierce 
jealousy  of  Unitarians,  whose  endowments  had  been  most 
erA&ng^rad ;  but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  judicious  legal  reform 
rather  than  a  measure  affecting  religious  liberty.^ 

In  the  same  spirit,  Parliament  has  lately  empowered  the 
trustees  of  endowed  schools  to  admit  children  of 
different  religious  denominations,   unless  the  deed  schools  Act, 

.  •     •  /»  I860 

of  foundation  expressly  limited  the  benefits  of  the 
endowment  to  the  church,  or  some  other  religious  communion.* 

1  flans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  Ixxiv.  579,  821. 
*  Ibid,,  Izxv.  821,  383;  Ixxvi.  116;  7  &  8  Vict  c.  46 
»  23  Vict  c.  11. 
VOL.  II.  26 
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Long  after  Parliament  had  frankly  recognized  complete 
Repeal  of  freedom  of  religious  worship,  many  intolerant 
£"idmw**"  enactments  still  bore  witness  to  the  rigor  of  our 
worship.  laws.  Liberty  had  been  conceded  so  grudgingly, 
and  clogged  with  so  many  conditions,  that  the  penal  code  had 
not  yet  disappeared  from  the  statute-book.  In  1845,  the 
Criminal  Law  Commission  enumerated  tlie  restraints  and 
penalties  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
legislature.^  And  Parliament  has  since  blotted  out  many 
repulsive  laws  affecting  the  religious  worship  and  education 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  others  not  in  communion  with  the 
church.* 

The  church  honorably  acquiesced  in  those  just  and  neces- 
Cbnroh  rates,  sary  measures,  which  secured  to  dissenters  libeity 
in  their  religious  worship  and  ministrations,  and  exemption 
from  civil  disabilities.  But  a  more  serious  contention  had 
arisen  affecting  her  own  legal  rights,  her  position  as  the 
national  establishment,  and  her  ancient  endowments.  Dis- 
senters refused  payment  of  church-rates.  Many  suffered 
imprisonment  or  distraint  of  their  goods,  rather  than  satisfy 
the  lawful  demands  of  the  church.*  Others,  more  practical 
and  sagacious,  attended  vestries,  and  resisted  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  annual  rate  upon  the  parishioners.  And  during 
the  progress  of  these  local  contentions.  Parliament  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  dissenters  for  legislative  relief. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  question  of  church-rate, 
Principle*  while  differing  in  several  material  points  from 
in?oiYe<L  those  Concerned  in  other  controversies  between  the 
church  and  dissenters,  may  yet  be  referred  to  one  common 

1  First  Report  of  Crim.  I^w  Commiwion  (Religious  Opinions),  1845. 

«  7  &  8  Vict  c.  102;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixxiv.  691;  Ixxvi.  1186;  »  & 
10  Vict.  c.  59 ;  Ibid.^  Ixxxiii.  495.  Among  the  laws  repealed  by  this  Act 
was  the  celebrated  statute  or  ordinance  of  Henry  III.,  "  pro  expulsione 
JudsBorum.** 

»  See  Debates,  July  30th,  1839;  July  24th,  1840  (Thorogood's  case); 
Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xlix.  998;  Iv.  939.  Appendix  to  Report  of  ComniH- 
lee  on  Church  Rates,  1851,  p.  606-645. 
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origin,  —  the  legal  recognition  of  a  national  church,  with  all 
the  rights  incident  to  such  an  establishment,  in  presence  of 
a  powerful  body  of  nonconformists.  Bj  the  common  law, 
the  parishioners  were  bound  to  maintain  the  fabric  of  the 
parish  church,  and  provide  for  the  decent  celebration  of  its 
services.  The  edifice  consecrated  to  public  worship  was 
sustained  by  an  annual  rate,  voted  by  the  parishioners  them- 
selves assembled  in  vestry,  and  levied  upon  all  occupiers  of 
land  and  houses  within  the  pansh,  according  to  their  ability.^ 
For  centuries,  the  parishioners  who  paid  this  rate  were  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  They  gazed  with  reverence  on  the 
antique  tower ;  hastened  to  prayers  at  the  summons  of  the 
sabbath-bells  ;  sat  beneath  the  roof  which  their  contributions 
had  repaired ;  and  partook  of  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  which  their  liberality  had  provided.  The  rate  was 
administered  by  lay  churchwardens  of  their  own  choice ;  and 
all  cheerfully  paid  what  was  dispensed  for  the  common  use 
and  benefit  of  alL  But  times  had  changed.  Dissent  had 
grown,  and  spread  and  ramified  throughout  the  land.  In 
some  parishes,  dissenters  even  outnumbered  the  members  of 
the  church.  Supporting  their  own  ministers,  building  and 
repairing  their  own  chapels,  and  shunning  the  services  and 
clergy  of  the  parish  church,  they  resented  the  payment  of 
the  church-rate  as  at  once  an  onerous  and  unjust  tax  and  an 
offence  to  their  consciences.  They  insisted  that  the  burden 
^Jiould  be  borne  exclusively  by  members  of  the  church. 
Such,  they  contended,  had  been  the  original  design  of  church- 
rate  ;  and  this  principle  should  again  be  recognized,  under 
altered  conditions,  by  the  state.  The  church  stood  firmly 
upon  her  legal  right<.  The  law  had  never  acknowledged 
such  a  distinction  of  persons  as  that  contended  for  by  dissent- 
ers ;  nay,  the  tax  was  chargeable,  not  so  much  upon  pei-sons, 
as   upon   property ;  and   having   existed   for   centuries,   its 

1  Lyndwood,  63;  Wilkins's  Coiicil.,  i.  263;  Coke's  2d  Inst,  489,  653;  13 
Edw.  1.  (statute,  Circumqtectt  ayatU);  Sir  ^.  CampbelPs  Letter  to  Lord 
Stanley,  1887;  Report  of  Commission  on  Eccl.  Courts,  1832. 
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amount  was,  in  truth,  a  deduction  from  rent.  If  dissenting 
tenants  were  relieved  from  its  payment,  their  landlords 
would  immediately  claim  its  equivalent  in  rental.  But,  above 
all,  it  was  maintained  that  the  fabric  of  the  church  was 
national  property,  —  an  edifice  set  apart  by  law  for  public 
worship  according  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  open  to  all, 
inviting  all  to  its  services,  and  as  much  the  common  prop* 
erty  of  all,  as  a  public  museum  or  picture-gallery,  which 
many  might  not  care  to  enter,  or  were  unable  to  appreciate. 

Such  being  the  irreconcilable  principles  upon  which  each 
Lord  party  took  its  stand,  contentions  of  increasing  bit- 

■chem^of  temess  became  rife  in  many  parishes,  —  painful 
Apruau^^'**  ^  churchmen,  irritating  to  dissenters,  and  a  re- 
1884.  proach  to  religion.     In  1834,  Earl  Grey's  minis- 

try, among  its  endeavors  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible^  all 
ditferences  between  the  church  and  dissenters,  attempted  a 
solution  of  this  perplesiing  question.  Their  scheme,  as  ex- 
plained by  Lord  Althorp,  was  to  substitute  for  the  existing 
church-rate  an  annual  grant  of  2!)0fi00L  from  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  for  the  repair  of  churches.  This  sum,  equal  to 
about  half  the  estimated  rate,  was  to  be  distributed  ratably 
to  the  several  pai'ishes.  Church-rate,  in  short,  was  to  become 
national  instead  of  parochial.  This  expedient  found  no 
favor  with  dissenters,  who  would  still  be  liable  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  church,  in  another  form.  Nor  was  it  acceptable 
to  churchmen,  who  deemed  a  fixed  parliamentary  subsidy, 
of  reduced  amount,  a  poor  equivalent  for  their  existing  rights. 
The  bill  was,  therefore,  abandoned,  having  merely  served  to 
exemplify  the  intractable  difficulties  of  any  legislative  remedy.* 

In  1837,  Loi*d  Melbourne's  government  approached  this 
Mr.  Spring  embarrassing  question  with  no  better  success, 
torlittti^*  Their  scheme  provided  a  fund  for  the  repair  of 
Mai5!*al****  churches  out  of  surplus  revenues,  to  arise  from  an 
1887.  improved  administration  of  church  lands.^     This 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  dd  Ser.,  xx.  1012;  Comm.  Journ.,  Ixxxix.  203,  207 
3  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxxvL  1207;  xxxviii.  1073. 
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mea<«ure  might  well  satisfy  dissenters:  bat  was  wholly  re- 
pudiated by  the  church.*  It  abandoned  church-rates,  to 
which  she  was  entitled ;  and  appropriated  her  own  revenues 
to  purposes  otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  She  enjoyed 
both  sources  of  income,  and  it  was  simply  proposed  to  de- 
prive her  of  one.  If  her  revenues  could  be  improved,  she 
was  herself  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  improvement,  for 
other  spiritual  objects.  If  church-rates  were  to  be  sur- 
i*endered,  she  claimed  from  the  state  another  fund,  as  a 
reasonable  equivalent* 

But  the  legal  rights  of  the  church,  and  the  means  of  en 
forcing  them,  were  about  to  be  severely  contested  ^^^  ^^^ 
by  a  long  course  of  litigation.     In  1837,  a  tna-  BnUutrw 
jority  of   the    vestry  of  Braintree   having   post- 
poned a  chuHih-rate  for  twelve  months,  the  churchwardens 
took  upon  themselves,  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  vesitry,  to  levy  a  rate.     In  this  strange  proceeding 
they  were  supported,  for  a  time,  by  the  Consistory  Court,' 
on  the  authority  of  an  obscure  precedent.*     But  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  restrained  them,  by  prohibition,  from  col- 
lecting a  rate,  which  Lord  Denman  emphatically  declared 
to  be  "  altogether  invalid,  and  a  church-rate  in  nothing  but 
the   name."  *      In    this  opinion   the    Court  of    Exchequer 
Chamber  concurred.*       Chief  Justice   Tindal,  however,  in 
giving  the  judgment  of  this  court,  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
the  churchwardens,  and  a  minority  of  the  vestry  together, 
might  not  concur  in  granting  a  rate,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
parishioners  assembled   for  that  purpose.     This  suggestion 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  votes  of  the  majority, 
who  refused  to  perform  their  duty,  were  lost  and  thrown 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1837,  p.  85. 

«  Veley  v,  Burder,  Nov.  15th,  1837;  App.  to  Report  of  Church  Rates 
Co.,  1851,  p.  601. 

«  Gaudern  v.  Selby  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  1799. 

4  Lord  Denman's  Judgment,  May  Ist,  18i0;  Burder  v.  Yeley ;  Adolph« 
sod  Ellb,  xii.  244. 

«  Feb.  8(h,  1841;  Ibid,  300. 
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away  ?  while  tlie  minority,  in  the  performance  of  the  pre- 
scribed duty  of  the  meeting,  represented  the  whole  number. 

This  subtle  and  technical  device  was  promptly  tried  at 
The  necond     Braintrcc.       A  rate  being  again  refused  by  th 
a^aSS-     majority,  a  monition  was  obtained  fi-om  the  Con 
1868.  sistory    Court,   commanding   the    churchwardens 

and  parishioners  lO  make  a  rate  according  to  law.^  In  obe« 
dience  to  this  monition,  another  meeting  was  assembled ; 
and  a  rate  being  again  refused  by  the  majority,  it  was  imme- 
diately voted  in  their  presence  by  the  churchwardens  and 
minority.^  A  rate  so  imposed  was  of  course  resisted.  The 
Consistory  Court  pronounced  it  illegal :  the  Court  of  Arches 
adjudged  it  valid.  The  Court  of  Queeii*s  Bench,  which 
had  scouted  the  authority  of  the  churchwardens,  respected 
the  right  of  the  minority,  —  scarcely  less  equivocal,  —  to 
bind  the  whole  parish ;  and  refused  to  stay  the  collection  of 
the  rate,  by  prohibition.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber affirmed  this  decision.  But  the  House  of  Lords,  —  su- 
])erior  to  the  subtleties  by  which  the  broad  principles  of  the 
law  had  been  set  aside,  —  asserted  the  unquestionable  rights 
of  a  majority.  The  Braintree  rate  which  the  vestry  had 
refused,  and  a  small  minority  had  assumed  to  levy,  was  pro- 
nounced invalid.*  * 

This  construction  of  the  law  gravely  affected  the  relations 
Its  effect  of  the  church  to  dissenters.  From  this  time, 
Sghu  rf*the  church-rates  could  not  practically  be  raised  in  any 
church.  parish,  in  which  a  majority  of  the  vestry  refused 
to  impose  them.  The  church,  having  an  abstract  legal  title 
fo  receive  them,  was  powerless  to  enforce  it.  The  legal 
obligation  to  repair  the  parish  church  continued  ;  but  church- 
rates  assumed  the  form  of  a  voluntary  contribution,  rather 
than  a  compulsory  tax.  It  was  vain  to  threaten  parishioners 
with  the  censures  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  a  whole  paiiah 

1  June  22d,  1841. 
«  July  16th,  1841. 
}  s  Jurint,  xvii.  939.    Glark*8  House  of  Lords*  Cases,  iv.  670-814. 
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with  exoommunication.*  Such  processes  were  out  of  date. 
Kven  if  vestries  had  lost  their  rights  by  any  forced  con- 
struction of  the  law,  no  rate  could  have  been  collected  against 
the  general  sense  of  the  parishioners.  The  example  of  Brain- 
tree  was  quickly  followed.  Wherever  the  dissenting  body 
was  powerful,  canvassing  and  agitation  were  actively  con- 
ducted, until,  in  1859,  church-rates  had  been  refused  in  no 
less  than  1525  parishes  or  districts.^  This  was  a  serious 
inroad  upon  the  rights  of  the  church. 

While  dissenters  were  thus  active  and  successful  in  their 
local  resistance  to  church-rates,  they  were  no  less  «,„  ^    ^^ 

'         •'  ^      Bills  for  the 

Strenuous  in  their  appeab  to  Parliament  for  legis-  aboution  of 

,  °       charch-ntes 

lative  relief.  Groverhment  having  vainly  sought 
the  means  of  adjusting  the  question,  in  any  form  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  church,  the  dissenters  organized  an 
extensive  agitation  for  the  total  repeal  of  church-rates. 
Proposals  for  exempting  dissenters  from  payment  were  re- 
pudiated by  both  parties.*  Such  a  compromise  was  regard- 
ed by  churchmen  as  an  encouragement  to  dissent,  and  by 
nonconformists  as  derogatory  to  their  rights  and  pretensions 
as  independent  religious  bodies.  The  first  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  church-rates  was  introduced  in  1841  by  Sir  John 
£asthope,  but  was  disposed  of  without  a  division.*  For  sev- 
eral years  similar  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Commons 
without  success.*  In  1855,  and  again  in  1856,  bills  for  this 
purpose  were  read  a  second  time  by  the  Commons,'  but  pro- 

1  Church  Rates  Committee,  1851;  Dr.  Lushington's  Ev.,  Q.  2358-2365; 
Courtnld's  Ev.,  Q.  489-491;  Pritchard's  Ev.,  Q.  «60,  661;  Terrell's  Ev.,  Q. 
1975-1982;  Dr.  Lushington's  Kv.  before  Lords*  Committee,  1859. 

a  Pari.  Keium,  Sess.  2, 1859,  No.  7. 

«  On  Feb.  11th,  1840,  a  motioa  by  Mr.  T.  Duncombe  to  this  effect  waa 
negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Ayes,  62 ;  Noes,  117.  —  Comm,  Joum.j 
xcv.  74.  Again,  on  March  13th,  1849,  an  amendment  to  the  same  purpose 
found  only  twenty  supporters.  In  1852  a  bill  to  relieve  dissenters  from 
the  rate,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Packe,  was  withdrawn. 

4  May  26th,  1841 ;  Comm.  Journ.,  xcvi.  345,  414. 

»  June  16th,  1842;  Comm.  Journ.,  xcvii.  385;  March  13tli,  1849;  Jbid^ 
civ.  134;  May  26th,  1853;  J/nd.,  cviii.  516. 

«  May  16th,  185^;  Ayes,  217;  Noes,  189.  Feb.  8th,  1856;  Ayes,  2S1; 
Noes,  178. 
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ceeded  no  further.  In  the  latter  year  Sir  George  Grey,  on 
behiilf  of  ministers,  suggested  as  a  compromise  between  the 
contending  parties,  that  where  church-rates  had  been  discon- 
tinued in  any  parish  for  a  certain  period,  —  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  settled  purpose  of  the  inhabitants,  —  the  parish 
sliould  be  exempted  from  further  liability.^  This  suggestion^ 
however,  founded  uiK)n  the  anomalies  of  the  existing  law 
was  not  submitted  to  the  decision  of  Parliament.  The  con 
roversy  continued;  and  at  length,  in  1858,  a  measure 
brouglit  in  by  Sir  John  Trelawny,  for  the  total  abolition  of 
church-rate.<<,  was  pa.^sed  by  the  Commons,  and  rejected  by 
the  Lords.^  In  1859,  another  compromise  was  suggested, 
when  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole  brought  in  a  bill  to  facilitate 
a  voluntary  provision  for  church-rates :  but  it  was  refused  a 
second  reading  by  a  large  majority.*  In  1860,  another  aboli- 
tion bill  was  passed  by  one  House  and  rejected  by  the  other.* 
Oilier  compromises  were  suggested  by  friends  of  the 
.  .  church:*  but  none  found  favor,  and  total  aboli- 
&Tororth«  tion  was  still  msisted  upon  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commons.  With  ministers  it  was  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  and  between  members  and  their  constituents,  a  source 
of  constant  embajrassment  Meanwhile,  an  active  counter- 
agitation,  on  behalf  of  the  church,  began  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  the  divisions ;  and  from  1858  the  ascendency 
of  the  anti-church-rate  party  sensibly  declined.*  Such  a  re- 
action was  obviously  favorable  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  dissenters,  on  terms  more  equitable  to  the  church  ; 

1  March  5th,  1856;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Sen,  cxI.  1900. 
s  The  third  reading  of  this  bill  was  passed  on  June  8th  by  a  nu^oritj 
•r  63:  Ayes,  266;  Noes,  208.  —  Conim.  Journ.,  cxiii.  216. 
«  March  9th,  1859.    Ayes,  171 ;  Noes,  254.  —  Coinni.  Journ.,  cxiv.  66. 

*  I  he  third  reading  of  this  bill  was  passed  by  a  nuyority  of  nine  only 
Ayes,  235;  Noes,  226.  — Comm.  Journ.,  cv.  208. 

6  Viz.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Alcock,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Now- 
degate,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

*  111  1861  (beyond  the  limits  of  this  history)  the  annual  bill  was  lost  on 
the  third  reading  by  the  cnstintf  vote  of  the  Speaker;  and  in  1862  by  a 
maiority  of  17. 
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but  as  yet  the  conditions  of  such  an  adjustment  have  baffled 
the  sagacity  of  statesmen. 

While  these   various  contentions  were   raging   between 
the  church  and  other  religious  bodies,  important  gtate  of  thf> 
changes  were  in  progress  in  the  church  and  in  the  t^e  e^  ^ 
religious  condition  of  the  people.     The   church  i«t«mtu»y. 
was  grawing  in  spiritual  influence  and  temporal  re^urces. 
Dissent  was  making  advances  still  more  remarkable. 

For  many  years  afler  the  accest^ion  of  George  III.  the 
church  continued  her  even  course,  with  little  change  of  con- 
dition or  circumstances.^  She  was  enjoying  a  tranquil,  and 
apparently  prosperous,  existence.  Favored  by  the  state  and 
society ;  threatened  by  no  visible  dangers ;  dominant  over 
Catholics  and  dbsenters ;  and  fearing  no  assaults  upon  her 
power  or  privileges,  she  was  contented  with  the  dignified 
security  of  a  national  establishment.  The  more  learned 
churchmen  devoted  themselves  to  classical  erudition  and 
scholastic  theology :  the  parochial  clergy  to  an  easy  but  de- 
corous performance  of  their  accustomed  duties.  Tne  disci- 
pline of  the  church  was  facile  and  indulgent.  Pluralities 
and  nonresidence  were  freely  permitted,  the  ease  of  the 
clergy  being  more  regarded  than  the  spiritual  weifai'C  of  the 
people.  The  parson  farmed,  hunted,  shot  tbc  squire's  par* 
fridges,  drank  his  port-wine,  joined  in  the  fiieiidly  rubber, 
and  frankly  entered  into  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  country-life. 
He  was  a  kind  and  hearty  man ;  and  if  lie  L<id  the  means, 
his  charity  was  open-handed.  Ready  at  the  call  of  those 
who  sought  religious  consolation,  he  was  not  earnest  in 
searching  out  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  flock.  Zeal  was  not 
expected  of  him  :  society  was  not  yet  prepared  to  exact  it. 

While  ease  and  inaction  characterized  the  church,  a  great 
change  was  coming  over  the  religious  and  social 
condition  ot  the  people.  Ihe  leiigious  movement,  the  coadttioo 
commenced  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  *  was  •?<»?*•• 
spreading  widely  among  the  middle  and  humbler  classes 
An  age  of  spiritual  lethargy  was  passing  away ;  and  a  period 
^  Ayn-a,  310.  *  Sppra^  p.  ail. 
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of  religious  emotion,  zeal,  and  activity  commencing.  At  the 
Fame  time,  the  population  of  the  country  was  attaining  an 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  development.  The  church 
>vas  ill  prepared  to  meet  these  new  conditions  of  society. 
Her  clergy  were  slow  to  perceive  them  ;  and  when  pressed 
hy  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  they  could  not  suddenly  assume 
the  chai-acier  of  missionaries.  It  was  a  new  calling,  for 
which  their  training  and  habits  unfitted  them ;  and  they  had 
Budden  *^  ^P^  ^'^^^*  Unexampled  difficulties.  A  new  so- 
'^^utio  ^*^^^  ^'*^  growing  up  around  them,  with  startling 
suddenness.  A  country-village  often  rose,  as  if 
by  magic,  into  a  populous  town :  a  town  was  swollen  into  a 
hugt;  city.  Artl-^ans  from  the  loom,  the  forge,  and  the  mine 
were  peopling  the  lone  valley  and  the  moor.  How  was  the 
church  at  once  to  embrace  a  populous  and  strange  com* 
munity  in  her  ministrations  ?  The  parish  church  would  not 
hold  them,  if  they  were  willing  to  come :  the  parochial  clergy 
were  unequal,  in  number  and  in  means,  to  visit  them  in  their 
own  homes.  Spoliation  and  neglect  had  doomed  a  large 
]>roportion  of  the  clergy  to  poverty  ;  and  neither  the  state 
nor  society  had  yet  come  to  their  aid.  If  there  were  short- 
comings on  their  part,  they  were  shared  by  the  state  and  the 
laity.  There  was  no  organization  to  meet  the  pressure  of 
local  wants,  while  population  was  outgrowing  the  ordinary 
agencies  of  the  church.  The  field  which  was  becoming  too 
wide  for  her,  was  entered  upon  by  dissent ;  and  hitherto  it 
has' proved  too  wide  for  both.* 

In  dealing  with  rude  and  industrial  populations,  the  clergy 
Cauieaad-  labored  under  many  disadvantages  compared  with 
cie^*?n  ***  other  sects,  —  particularly  the  Methodists,  —  by 
Su^nt?^     whom  they  were  environed.     However  earnest  in 

1  It  is  coraput«d  that  on  the  census  Sunday,  1851,  5,288,294  persons  able 
to  attend  religious  worship  once  at  least,  were  wholly  absent.  And  it  has 
been  reckoned  that  in  Southwark  68  per  cent,  of  the  population  attend  no 
place  of  worship  whatever;  in  Sheffield,  62;  in  Oldham,  61^.  In  thirty- 
fuur  ^eat  towns,  embracing  a  population  of  3,993,467,  no  less  than 
2,197,388,  or  524  fier  cent  .  are  said  to  attend  mo  places  of  worship.  —  Dr. 
Hume's  Et\  btfore  Loi-iU  Co.  on  Church  Hates,  1859,  Q.  1290-1800. 
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their  calling,  tney  were  too  much  above  workingmen  in 
rank  and  education,  to  gain  their  easy  confidence.  They 
were  gentlemen,  generally  allied  to  county  families,  trained  at 
the  universities  and  mingling  in  refined  society.  They  read 
the  services  of  the  church  with  grave  propi-iety,  and  preached 
seholarlike  discourses  without  empha^^is  or  passion.  Their 
well-bred  calmness  and  good  taste  ministered  little  to  religious 
excitement.  But  hard  by  the  village-church,  a  Methodist 
carpenter  or  blacksmith  would  address  his  humble  flock  with 
passionate  devotion.  He  was  one  of  themselves,  spoke  their 
rough  dialect,  used  their  wonted  phrases ;  and  having  been 
himself  converted  to  Methodism,  described  his  own  experi- 
ence and  consolations.  Who  can  wonder  that  numbers  for- 
sook the  decomus  monotony  of  the  church-service  for  the 
fervid  prayers  and  moving  exhortations  of  the  Methodist  ? 
Among  the  more  enlightened  population  of  towns,  the  clergy 
had  formidable  rivals  in  a  higher  class  of  nonconformist  min- 
isters, who  attracted  congregations,  not  only  by  doctrines  con- 
genial to  their  faith  and  sentiments,  but  by  a  more  impas- 
fioned  eloquence,  greater  warmth  and  earnestness,  a  plainer 
language,  and  closer  relations  with  their  fiocks.  Again,  in 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  dissent  had  greater  resources  than 
the  church.  Its  ministers  were  more  familiar  with  their 
habits  and  religious  feelings ;  were  admitted  with  greater 
freedom  to  their  homes ;  and  were  assisted  by  ao  active  lay 
Agency,  which  the  church  was  slow  to  imitate. 

Social  cadses  further  contributed  to  the  progress  of  dissent. 
Many  were  not  unwilling  to  escape  from  the  pres-  soeUieaoMs 
cnce  of  their  superiors  in  station.  Farmers  and  **'  <****»"'• 
shopkeepers  were  greater  men  in  the  meeting-house,  than  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  pulpit  and  the  squire's  pciw.  Work- 
ingmen  were  glad  to  be  free,  for  one  day  in  the  week,  from 
the  eye  of  the  master.  It  was  a  comfort  to  be  conscious  of 
independence,  and  to  enjoy  their  devotions,  —  like  their 
sports,  —  among  themselves,  without  restraint  or  embarrass- 
ment     Even  their  homely  dress  tempted  them  from  the 
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cliurch ;  as  nigs  shot  out  a  lower  grade  from  public  worship 
altogether* 

In  Wales,  there  was  yet  another  inducement  to  dissent 
DiMentift  Like  the  Irish  at  the  Reformation,  the  people  wen*. 
Wales.  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  the  services  of 

the  church  were  too  often  performed.  In  many  parishes,  the 
English  liturgy  was  rend  and  English  sermons  preached  to 
Welshmen.  Even  religious  consolations  were  ministered 
with  difficulty,  in  the  only  language  familiar  to  the  people. 
Addressed  by  nonconformist  teachers  in  their  own  tongue, 
numbers  were  soon  won  over.  Doctrines  and  ceremonies 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  an  intelligible  devotion. 
They  followed  Welshmen,  rather  than  dissenters :  but  found 
themselves  out  of  communion  with  the  church. 

From  these  combined  causes,  —  religious  and  social, —  dis 
Tbeohutch  sent  marched  onwards.  The  church  lost  numbers 
KglSif  ^^^^  ^^^  fo^^ »  »"<i  failed  to  embrace  multitudes 
•ocivtj.  among  the  growing  population,  beyond  her  minis- 
ti-ations.  But  she  was  never  forsaken  by  the  rank,  wealth, 
intellect,  and  influence  of  the  country ;  and  the  poor  remained 
her  uncontested  heritage.  Nobles,  and  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  were  her  zealous  disciples  and  champions ;  the  profes- 
sions, the  first  merchants  and  employers  of  labor,  continued 
faithful.  English  society  held  fast  to  her.  Aspirants  to  re- 
spectability frequented  her  services.  The  less  opulent  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  industrial  population,  thronged 
the  meeting-house ;  men  who  grew  rich  and  ph>sperous  for- 
sook it  for  the  church. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  the  present  century,  that  the  rulers 
R«geDemtioa  ^^^  clcrgy  of  the  church  were  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  church,  ^^jjj^jp  responsibilities,  under  these  new* conditions 
of  society  and  religious  feeling.  Startled  by  the  outburst  of 
infidelity  in  France,  and  disquieted  by  the  encroachments  of 
dissent,  —  they  at  length  discovered  that  the  church  had  a 
new  mission  before  her.  More  zeal  was  needed  in  her  min- 
isters :  better  discipline  and  organization  in  her  government : 
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new  resources  in  her  establishraent.  Tbe  means  j*lie  had 
must  be  developed;  and  the  cooperation  of  the  state  and 
laity  must  be  invoked,  to  combat  the  difficulties  •  by  which 
she  was  surrounded*  The  church  of  the  sixteenth  century 
must  be  adapted  to  the  population  and  needs  of  tlie  nine 
teenth. 

The  first  efforts  made  for  the  regeneration  of  the  church 
were  not  very  vigorous,  but  they  were  in  the  right  direction* 
In  1803,  measures  were  passed  to  restrain  clerical  farming, 
to  enforce  the  residence  of  incumbents,  and  to  encourage  tlie 
building  of  churches.* 

Fifteen  years  later,  a  comprehensive  scheme  was  devised 
for  the  buildincr  and  endowment  of  churches  in  ^  ^ 
populous  places.  The  disproportion  between  the  Building  Act, 
means  of  the  church  and  the  growing  population 
was  becoming  more  and  more  evident;^  and  in  1818  pro- 
vision was  made  by  Parliament  for  a  systematic  extension 
of  church  accommodation.  Relying  mainly  upon  local  lib- 
erality, Parliament  addinl  contributions  from  the  public  rev- 
enue, in  aid  of  the  building  and  endowment  of  additional 
churches.*  Further  encouragement  was  also  given  by  the 
remission  of  duties  upon  building  materiaR^ 

The  work  of  church  extension  was  undertaken  with  ex- 
emplary zeal.     The  piety  of  our  ancestors,  who 
had  raised  churches  in  every  village  throughout  tension, 
the  land,  was  emulated  by  the  laity,  in  the  present 
century,  who  provided  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  own 
time.     New  churches   arose  everywhere  among  a  growing 

1  43  Geo.  in.  c.  84, 108;  and  see  Stephen's  Ecclesiastical  Statutes,  893, 
985. 

2  Lord  Sidmouth^s  Life,  iii.  138;  Returns  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
1811. 

s  58  Geo.  III.  c  45;  8  Geo.  IV.  c  72,  &c.  One  million  was  voted  in 
1813,  and  500,000^  in  1824.  Exchequer  bill  loans  to  about  the  same 
amount  were  also  made.  —  Porter's  Pivgresa^  619. 

4  In  1837  these  remissions  had  amounted  to  170,561/.;  and  fW>m  1837  to 
1846,  to  165,778^— Pari  Papers,  1838,  No.  325;  1845,  No.  822. 
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and  prosperous  population ;  parishes  were  divided ;  and  en- 
dowments found  for  thousands  of  additional  clergy.^ 

The  poorer  clergy  have  also  received  much  welcome  as- 
sistance from  augmentations  of  the  fund  known  a.s 

Other  en-  ° 

dowmentsof  Queen  Anne's  bounty.*  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  general  opulence  of  the  country 
has  contributed,  in  another  form,  to  the  poorer  benetices. 
Large  numbers  of  clergy  have  added  their  private  resources 
to  the  scant  endowments  of  their  cures ;  and  with  a  noble 
spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  have  dedicated  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  the  service  of  the  church. 

While  the  exertions  of  the  church  were  thus  encouraged 
KcoiesUwtifsai  ^y  public  and  private  liberality,  the  legislature 
reTenues.  ^j^  devising  means  for  developing  the  existing 
resources  of  the  establishment.  Its  revenues  were  large, 
but  ill  administered  and  unequally  distributed.  Notwith- 
standing the  spoliations  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  net  rev- 
enues amounted  to  3,490,497/. ;  of  which  435,046/.  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries ;  while  many 
incumbents  derived  a  scanty  pittance  from  the  ample  patri- 
mony of  the  church.*  Sound  policy,  and  the  interests  of  tluf 
EociesiMtioai  church  herself,  demanded  an  improved  manage- 
coujm    on,    ^j^jj^  ^^^^  distribution  of  this  great  income;  and 

1  Between  1801  and  1831  about  five  hundred  churchen  were  built  at  an 
expense  of  3,000,000/.  In  twenty  years,  from  1831  to  1851,  more  than  two 
thousand  new  churches  were  erected  at  an  expense  exceeding  6,000,000/. 
In  this  whole  period  of  fidy  years,  2,529  churches  vrere  built  at  an  ex|)en!>e 
of  9,087,000/.,  of  which  1,603,429/.  were  contributed  from  public  funds, 
and  7,423,571/.  from  private  benefactions.  —  Census,  1861,  Religious  Wor- 
ship, p.  xxxix.;  see  also  Lords*  Debate,  May  11th,  1854. —  Hans.  Deb.,  3d 
Ser.,  cxxxiii.  153.  Between  1801  and  1858,  it  appears  that  3150  churches 
had  been  built  at  an  expense  of  11,000,000/.  —  Lords^  Report  on  Spiritual 
Destitution,  1858;  Cotton's  Rv.,  Q.  141. 

2  2  &  3  Anne,  c.  11;  1  Geo.  I.  st.  2,  c.  10;  45  Geo.  III.  c.  84;  1  &  2 
Will.  IV.  c.  45,  &c.  From  1809  to  1820,  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
Itounty  distributed  no  less  than  1,000,000/.  to  the  poorer  clergy.  From 
April  5th,  1831,  to  Dec.  31st,  1835,  they  dbbursed  687,842^  From  1850 
to  1860  inclusive,  they  distributed  2,502,747/. 

*  Report  on  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues  Comm.,  1831. 
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in  1835  a  comni]S;i]on  was  constituted,  which,  in  five  suc- 
cessive repoils,  recommended  numerous  eccle^ia>tical  re- 
forms. In  1836,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  were  incor- 
porated,^ with  power  to  prepare  schemes  for  carrying  these 
recommendations  into  elFeit.  Many  reforms  in  the  church 
establishment  were  afterwards  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
The  boundaries  of  the  several  dioceses  were  revised :  the 
sees  of  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Bangor,  and  St.  Asaph  were  cuii- 
Bolidated  into  two,  and  the  new  sees  of  Manchester  and  liipon 
created :  the  episcopal  revenues  and  patronage  were  read- 
justed.* The  establishments  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  were  reduced,  and  their  revenues  appropriated  to 
the  relief  of  spiritual  destitution.  And  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  church,  accruing  from  all  these  reforms,  have  since 
been  applied,  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  to 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  other  purposes  de- 
signed to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  church.*  At  the  same 
time  pluralities  were  more  effectually  restrained,  and  resi- 
dence enforced,  among  the  clergy.* 

In  extending  her  ministrations  to  a  growing  community,* 
the  church  has  further  been  assisted  from  other  p^^^j^ 
sources.     Several  charitable  societies  have  largely  munificence, 
contributed  to  this  good  work,*  and  private  munificence  — 

1  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  77.  The  constitution  of  the  commissioners  waa 
altered  in  1840  by  8  &  4  Vict.  c.  113;  14  &  15  Vict  c  104;  23  &  24  \ht. 
c.  124. 

2  See  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c  77;  3  &  4  Vict  c.  113. 

'  In  1800,  no  less  than  1388  benefices  and  districts  had  been  augmented 
and  endowed,  out  of  the  common  fund  of  the  commissioners,  to  the  extent 
of  98,900/.  a  year;  to  which  had  been  added  land  and  tithe  rent-charge 
amounting  to  9600/.  a  year.  —  14th  Report  of  Commissioners,  p.  5. 

4  I  &  2  Vict  c.  106. 

<  In  twenty-five  years  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  raised  and  ex- 
pended 715,624/.,  by  which  1015  parishes  were  aided.  In  twenty-four 
yean*  the  Additional  Curates  Society  raised  and  expended  531,110/.  In 
thirty-three  years  the  Church  Building  Society  expended  680,233/.,  wliioh 
was  met  by  a  further  expenditure,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  4,451,405/. 
-~  Rrporti  of  these  Socittiesf&r  1861. 

independently  of  diocesan  and  other  local  societies,  the  aggregate  ftindi 
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in  an  age  not  less  remarkable  for  its  pious  cbnrity  than  for 
its  opulence  —  has  nobly  supported  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
the  clergy. 

The  principal  revenues  of  the  church,  however,  were  de- 
rived from  tithes ;  and  these  continued  to  be  col- 

Tltheaoom*     ,  ,    ,         ,         ,  ,. 

matetioD,  lected  by  the  clergy,  accordmg  to  ancient  usage, 
^  °  *  **  in  kind."  The  parson  was  entitled  to  the  farm- 
ei*'s  tenth  wheat-sheaf,  his  tentli  pig,  and  his  tenth  sack  of 
potatoes!  This  primitive  custom  of  the  Jews  was  wholly 
unsuited  to  a  civilized  age.  It  was  vexatious  to  Uie  farmer, 
discouraging  to  agriculture,  and  invidious  to  the  clergy.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  land  was  tithe-free :  and  tithes  were 
often  the  property  of  lay  impropriators:  yet  the  clmix^  sus- 
tained all  the  odium  of  an  antiquated  and  anomalous  law. 
The  evil  had  long  been  acknowledged.  Prior  to  the  Acts  of 
Elizabetli  restraining  alienations  of  church  property,^  land- 
owners had  purchased  exemption  from  tithes  by  the  transfer 
of  lands  to  the  church ;  and  in  many  parishes  a  particular 
custom  prevailed,  known  as  a  modm,  by  which  payment  of 
tithes  in  kind  bad  been  commuted.  The  Long  Parliament 
had  designed  a  more  general  commutation.'  Adam  Smith 
and  Paley  had  pointed  out  the  injurious  operation  of  tithes ; 
and  the  latter  had  recommended  their  conversion  into  corn- 
rents.'  This  suggestion  having  been  carried  out  in  some 
local  enclosure  bills,  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1791,  the  propriety  of  its  general  adop- 
tion: but  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  church,  his 
wise  counsels  were  not  accepted.*  It  was  not  for  more 
than  forty  years  afterwards,  that  Parliament  perceived  the 
necessity  of  a  general  measure  of  commutation.     In   1833 

f  religions  societies  connected  with  the  church  amounted,  in  185L,  to  up* 
wards  of  400,000/.  a  year,  of  which  350,0001.  was  applied  to  foreign  mis- 
lions.  —  Census  of  1851,  Religious  Worship,  p.  xli. 

1  lEliz.c.  19;  ISEUz.  c.  10. 

s  Collier^  Ecd.  HisU,  ii.  861. 

<  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  ch.  xii. 

4  Lord  SUnhope*8  Life  of  Pitt,  ii  lai. 
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and  1834,  Lord  Althorp  submitted  imperfect  schemes  for  con- 
sideration ;  *  and  in  1835  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  a  meas- 
ure  to  facilitate  voluntary  commutation,  which  was  obviously 
inadequate.^  But  in  1836  a  measure,  more  comprehensive, 
Wiis  framed  by  Lord  Melbourne's  government,  and  accepted 
by  Parliament  It  provided  for  the  general  commutation  of 
tithes  into  a  rent-charge  upon  the  land,  payable  in  money, 
but  varying  according  to  the  average  price  of  corn  for  seven 
preceding  years.  Voluntary  agreements  uj>on  this  principle 
were  first  encouraged ;  and  where  none  were  made,  a  com- 
pulsory commutation  was  effected  by  commissioners  appointed 
for  that  purpose.'  The  success  of  this  statesmanlike  measure 
was  complete.  In  fifteen  years,  the  entire  commutation  of 
tithes  was  accomplished  in  nearly  every  parish  in  England 
and  Wales.*  To  no  measure,  since  the  Reformation,  has  the 
church  owed  so  much  peace  and  security.  All  disputes  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  their  parishioners,  in  relation  to  tithes, 
were  averted ;  while  their  rights,  identified  with  those  of  the 
lay  impropriators,  were  secured  immutably  upon  the  land 
itself. 

Throughout  the  progress  of  these  various  measures  the 
church  has  been  gaining  strength  and  influence  by 
her  own  spiritual  renovation.    While  the  judicious  ■»!  of  the 
policy  of  the   legislature  has  relieved  her  from 
many  causes  of  jealousy  and  ill-will,  and  added  to  her  tem- 
poral resources,  she  has  displayed  a  zeal  and  activity  worthy 
of  her  high  calling  and  destinies.     Her  clergy,  —  earnest,  in- 
tellectual, and  accomplished,  —  have  kept  pace  with  the  ad- 

1  April  18th,  1838;  April  15th,  1834;  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xvii.  281; 
xxii.  834. 

a  March  24th,  1835;  IbUL,  xxvii.  183. 

»  Feb.  9th,  1836.  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xxxi.  186;  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  71 ; 
7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  69;  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  64;  2  &  8  Vict.  c.  32;  6  &  6 
Vict  c  54;  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  73;  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  104;  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  63. 

*  In  Feb.  1851,  the  commissioners  reported  that  "  the  great  work  of  com- 
maUtion  is  subsUntially  achieved."  — 1851,  No.  [1325].  In  1852.  they 
iptuik  of  formal  difficulties  in  about  one  hundred  cases.  — 1852,  No.  [1447 J. 
VOL.  11.  27 
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vancing  enlightenment  of  their  age.  They  have  labored, 
wilh  all  their  means  and  influence,  in  the  education  of  the 
people ;  and  have  joined  heartily  with  laymen  in  promoting, 
by  secular  agencies,  the  cultivation  and  moral  welfare  of  so- 
ciety. At  one  time  there  seemed  danger  of  further  schisms, 
springing  from  conti-oversies  which  had  been  fruitful  of  evi4 
at  the  Reformation.  The  liigh  church  party  leaning,  as  of 
old,  to  the  imposing  ceremonial  of  Catholic  worship,  aroused 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  perceived  in  every  symbol 
of  the  Romish  church  a  revival  of  her  errors  and  supersti- 
tions. But  the  extravagance  of  some  of  the  clergy  was  hap- 
pily tempered  by  the  moderation  of  others,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  laity ;  and  schism  was 
averted.  Another  schism,  arising  out  of  the  Grorham  con- 
troversy, was  threiitened  by  members  of  the  evangelical,  or 
low  church  party;  but  was  no  less  happily  averted.  The 
Ibid  of  the  church  has  been  found  wide  enough  to  embrace 
many  diversities  of  doctrine  and  ceremony.  The  convic- 
tions, doubts,  and  predilections  of  the  sixteenth  century  still 
prevail,  with  many  of  later  growth ;  but  enlightened  church- 
men, without  absolute  identity  of  opinion,  have  been  proud 
to  acknowledge  the  same  religious  communion, — just  as  citi- 
zens, divided  into  political  parties,  are  yet  loyal  and  patriotic 
members  of  one  state.  And  if  the  founders  of  the  reformed 
church  erred  in  prescribing  too  strait  an  uniformity,  the 
wi.?est  of  her  rulers,  in  an  age  of  active  thought  and  free 
discussion,  have  generally  shown  a  tolerant  and  cautious 
spirit  in  dealing  with  theological  controversies.  The  ecclesi- 
astical courts  have  also  striven  to  give  breadth  to  her  articles 
and  liturgy.  Never  was  comprehension  more  politic  The 
time  has  come,  when  any  serious  schism  might  bring  ruin  on 
the  church. 

Such  having  been  the  progress  of  the  church,  what  have 
Progress  of  ^^^^  the  advances  of  dissent  ?  We  have  seen  how 
dkMDi.  ^jjjj  ^  g^y  jjjy  Qpgjj  ^Q  ^|jg  labors  of  pious  men. 

A   struggle   had   to   be    maintained   between   religion    and 
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haathenism  in  a  Christian  land  ;  and  in  this  struggle  dis* 
senters  long  bore  the  foremost  part.  They  were  at  once 
preachers  and  missionaries.  Their  work  prospered^  and  in 
combating  ignorance  and  sin,  they  grew  into  formidable 
rivals  of  the  church.  The  old  schisms  of  the  Reformation 
had  never  lost  (heir  vitality.  There  had  been  prosecution 
enough  to  alienate  and  provoke  nonconformists  :  but  not 
enough  to  repress  them.  And  when  they  started  on  a  new 
career  in  the  last  century,  they  enjoyed  toleration.  The  doc- 
trines for  which  many  had  formerly  suffered  were  now  freely 
preached,  and  found  crowds  of  new  disciples.  At  the  same 
time,  freedom  of  worship  and  discussion  favored  the  growth 
of  other  diversities  of  faith,  ceremonial,  and  discipline. 

The  later  history  of  dissent,  of  its  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment, its  marveUous  activity  and  resources,  g^^j^^j^^ 
is  to  be  read  in  its  statistics.  The  church  in  ex-  d*«««nt. 
tending  her  ministrations  had  been  aided  by  the  state,  and  by 
the  liberality  of  her  wealthy  flocks.  Dissent  received  no 
8uccor  or  encouragement  from  the  state;  and  its  disciples 
were  generally  drawn  from  the  less  opulent  classes  of  society. 
Yet  what  has  it  done  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  In  1801,  the  Wesleyans  had  825  chapels  or  places  of 
worsliip :  in  1851,  they  had  the  extraordinary  number  of 
11,007,  with  sittings  for  2,194,298  persons!  The  original 
connection  alone  numbered  1034  ministers,  and  upwards  of 
13,000  lay  or  local  preachers.  In  1801,  the  Independents 
had  914  chapels:  in  1851,  they  had  3244,  with  sittings  for 
1,067,760  members.  In  1801,  the  Baptists  had  652  places 
of  worship :  in  1851,  they  had  2789,  with  sittings  for  752,- 
34 G.  And  numerous  other  religious  denominations  swelled 
the  ranks  of  Protestant  dissent. 

The  Roman  Catholics, —  forming  a  comparatively  small 
body,  —  have  yet  increased  of  late  years  in  numbers  and 
activity.  Their  chapels  grew  from  346  in  1824,  to  574  in 
1851,  with  accommodation  for  186,111  persons.  Between 
1841  and  1853  their  religious  houses  were  multiplied  from 
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17  to  88  ;  and  their  priests  from  557  to  875.  Their  flocks 
have  naturally  been  enlarged  by  considerable  numbers  of 
Irish  and  foreigners  who  have  settled,  with  their  increasing 
families,  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns. 

For  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  amounting  in 
stHttaticsof  ^^^^  ^^  17,927,609,  there  were  34,467  places  of 
pUcMof  worship,  of  which  14,077  belonged  to  the  church 
^"  ^'  of  England.  Accommodation  was  provided  for 
9,467,738  persons,  of  whom  4,922,412  were  in  the  establish- 
ment. On  the  30th  of  March,  4,428,338  attended  morning 
service,  of  whom  2,371,732  were  members  of  the  church.* 
Hence  it  has  been  computed  that  there  were  7,546,948  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment  habitually  attending  religious  wor- 
ship ;  and  4,466,266  nominal  members  rarely,  if  ever, 
attending  the  services  of  their  church.  These  two  classes 
united,  formed  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
same  computation  reckoned  2,264,324  Wesleyans,  and  610,- 
786  Roman  Catholics.*  The  clergy  of  the  established  church 
numbered  17,320  :  ministers  of  other  communions,  6405.' 

So  vast  an  increase  of  dissent  has  seriously  compromised 
the  position  of  the  church  as  a  national  establish 
the  church  ment.  Nearly  one  third  oi  the  present  generation 
^  "**  have  grown  up  out  of  her  communion.  But  her 
power  is  yet  dominant.  She  holds  her  proud  position  in  the 
Slate  and  society :  she  commands  the  parochial  organization 
of  the  country  :  she  has  the  largest  share  in  the  education  of 
the  people  ;  *  and  she  has  long  been  straining  every  nerve  to 

1  Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851,  Beligious  Worship.  The  progressivt 
'ncrease  of  dissent  is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  return  of  temporary  and 
permanent  places  of  worship  registered  in  decennial  periods.  —  Pari.  Paper, 
185.3,  No.  156. 

a  Dr.  Hume's  Ev.  before  Lords'  Co.  on  Church  Rates,  1859,  Q.  1291,  and 
map.  Independents  and  Baptists  together  arc  set  down  as  94  per  cent, 
and  other  sects  6i  on  the  population. 

>  Ceusus  1851:  occupations,  table  27. 

*  In  1860  she  received  about  77  per  cent  of  the  education  grant  from 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  of  1,549,312  pupils  in  day-schools,  bhe  had  no  less 
than  1,187,086;  while  of  Sunday-school  pupils  dissenters  had  a  majority  of 
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extend  her  influence.  The  traditions  and  sentiment  of  the 
nation  are  on  her  side.  And  while  she  comprises  a  united 
body  of  faithful  members,  dissenters  are  divided  into  upwards 
of  one  hundred  different  sects,  or  congregations,  without  sym- 
pathy or  oohci^ion,  and  differing  in  doctrines,  polity  and  forms 
of  worship.  Sects,  not  bound  by  subscription  to  any  articles 
of  faith,  have  been  rent  asunder  by  schisms.  The  Wesley- 
ans  have  been  broken  up  into  nine  divisions :  ^  the  Baptists 
into  five.'  These  discordant  elements  of  dissent  have  often 
been  united  in  opposition  to  the  church,  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  common  to  them  alL  But  every  act  of  toleration 
and  justice,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  has  tended  to  dissolve  the 
combination.  The  odium  of  bad  laws  weighed  heavily  upon 
the  church ;  and  her  position  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
reversal  of  a  mistaken  policy.  Nor  has  the  church  just  cause 
of  apprehension  from  any  general  sentiment  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  Protestant  nonconformists.  Numbers  fre- 
quent her  services,  and  are  still  married  at  her  altars.'  The 
Wesleyans,  dwelling  just  outside  her  gates,  are  friends  and 
neighbors,  rather  than  adversaries.  The  most  formidable 
and  aggressive  of  her  opponents  are  the  Independent*. 
With  them  the  "  voluntary  principle  "  in  religion  is  a  pri- 
mary article  of  faith.  They  condemn  all  church  establish- 
ments ;  and  the  Church  of  Enghind  is  the  foremost  example 
to  be  denounced  and  assailed. 

Whatever  the^future  destinies  of  the  church,  the  gravest 
reflections  arise  out  of  the  later  development  of  ,^^1^^,^^  ^^^ 
the  Reformation.     The  church  was  then   united  ^^p^rJI^*^ 
to  the  state.     Her  convocation,  originally  depen-  n»«»^ 

800,000.  — Rep.  of  Education  Com.,  1861,  p.  593,  594;  Bishop  of  London's 
Charge,  1862,  p.  35. 

1  The  Original  Connection,  New  Connection,  Primitive  Methodists,  Bible 
CLristians,  Wcsleyan  Methodist  Association,  Indepentlent  Methodists. 
Wesleyan  Refornien,  Welsh  Calvinistic  AlethodistD,  and  Countess  of  Hunt 
iDgdon^s  Connection. 

2  General,  Particular,  Seventh-day,  Scotch,  New  Connection  General. 

*  Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  marriages  are  celebrated  by  the  chuich.  —  Rep 
•f  Registrar  Gen.,  18G2,  i>.  viii. 
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dent,  has  tonce  lost  all  but  a  nominal  place  in  the  ecclesias* 
tical  polity  of  the  realm.  And  what  have  become  the  com« 
ponent  parts  of  the  legislature,  which  directs  the  government, 
discipline,  revenues,  nay  even  the  doctrines,  of  the  church  ? 
The  Commons,  who  have  attained  a  dominant  authority,  are 
representatives  of  England,  —  one  third  nonconformist,  — 
of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  and  of  Catholic  Ireland.  In  the 
union  of  church  and  state  no  such  anomaly  hrfd  been  fore- 
seen ;  yet  has  it  been  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Refor* 
mation,  followed  by  the  consolidation  of  these  realms  and  the 
inevitable  recognition  of  religious  liberty  in  a  free  state. 

However  painful  the  history  of  religious  schisms  and  con- 
inflnenoe  of  flicts,  they  have  not  been  without  countervailing 
duje^upoa  jjg^^  They  have  extended  religious  instruction, 
liberty.  ^^^^  favored  political  liberty.     If  the  church  and 

dissenters,  united,  have  been  unequal  to  meet  the  spiritual 
needs  of  this  populous  land,  —  what  could  the  church,  alone 
and  unaided,  have  accomplished  ?  Even  if  the  resources 
of  dissent  had  been  placed  in  her  hands,  rivalry  would  have 
been  wanting,  which  has  stimulated  the  zeal  of  both. 
Liberty  owes  much  to  schism.  It  brought  down  the  high 
prerogatives  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts ;  and  in  later  times, 
has  been  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  many  popular  movements. 
The  undivided  power  of  the  church,  united  to  that  of  the 
crown  and  aristocracy,  might  have  proved  too  strong  for  the 
people.  But  while  she  was  weakened  by  dissent,  a  popular 
party  was  growing  up,  opposed  to  the  close  political  organiza- 
tion with  which  she  was  associated.  This  party  was  naturally 
ioined  by  dissenters ;  and  they  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
long  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  church  and  dissenters,  g**nerally  opposed  on  political 

questions  affecting  religion,  have  been  prompt  to 

ajKnwston,     make  common  cause  against  the  church  of  Rome 

The   same   strong   spirit  of  Protestantism  which 

united  them  in  resistance  to  James  II.  and  his  House,  ha» 

since  brought  thorn  together  on  other  occasions.     Dissenters 
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^hile  seeking  justice  for  themselves,  had  been  no  frienda 
to  Catholic  emancipation ;  and  were  far  more  hostile  than 
churchmen  to  the  endowment  of  Maynooth.*  And  in  1851, 
thej  joined  the  church  in  resenting  an  aggressive  movement 
of  the  Pope,  which  was  felt  to  be  an  insult  to  the  Protestant 
people  of  England. 

For  some  time  irritation  had  been  growing,  in  the  popular 
mind,  against  the  church  of  Rome.  The  activity  of  the 
priesthood  was  everywhere  apparent.  Chapels  were  built, 
and  religious  houses  founded.'  A  Catholic  cathedral  was 
erected  in  London.  Sisters  of  mercy,  in  monastic  robes, 
offended  the  eyes  of  Protestants.  Tales  of  secret  proselyt- 
ism  abounded.  No  family  was  believed  to  be  safe  from  the 
designs  of  priests  and  Jesuits.  Protestant  heiresses  had 
taken  the  veil,  and  endowed  convents :  wives  of  Protestant 
nobles  and  gentlemen  had  secretly  renounced  the  faith  in 
which  their  marriage  vows  were  given  :  fathers,  at  the  point 
of  death,  had  disinherited  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  to  satisfy 
the  extortion  of  confessors.  Young  men  at  Oxford,  in  train- 
ing for  the  church,  had  been  perverted  to  Romanism.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  church  herself,  the  tractariau,  or  high 
church  clergy,  were  reverting  to  ceremonies  associated  with 
thai  faith  ;  and  several  had  been  gained  over  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  While  Protestants,  alarmed  by  these  symptoms, 
were  disposed  to  over-estimate  their  significance,  the  ultramon- 
tane party  among  the  Catholics,  encouraged  by  a  trifling  and 
illusory  success,  conceived  the  extravagant  design  of  reclaim- 
ing Protestant  England  to  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  September,  1850,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  persuaded  that  the 
time  had  come  for  asserting  his  ancient  pretensions  ThePope'8 
within  this  realm,  published  a  brief,  providing  for  ^^^^  "^* 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  England.  Hitherto  the 
church  of  Rome  in  England  had  been  superintended  by  eight 
vicars  apostolic ;  but  now  the  Pope,  considering  the  "  already 
large  number  of  Catholics,"  and  "  how  the  hindrances  which 
I  See  infray  p.  455.  ^  See  supra^  p.  119 
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fitood  in  the  way  of  the  spreading  of  the  Catholic  faith  ar6 
daily  being  removed,"  saw  fit  to  establish  "  the  ordinary  form 
of  episcopal  rule  in  that  kingdom ; "  and  accoixlingly  divided 
the  country  into  one  metropolitan,  and  twelve  episcopal  sees. 
And  to  his  archbishop  and  bishops  be  gave  ^  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops, 
in  other  states,  have  and  use,  according  to  the  common  or- 
dinances of  the  sacred  canons  and  apostolic  constitutions." 
^or  did  the  brief  omit  to  state  that  the  object  of  this  change 
was  ^  the  wellbeing  and  advancement  of  Catliolicity  through- 
out England."* 

This  was  followed  by  a  pastoral  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  on  his 

appointment  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  exult- 
wiseoian's     ing  in  the  supposed  triumph  of  his  church.  "  Your 

beloved  country,"  said  he,  "  has  received  a  place 
among  the  fair  churches  which,  normally  constituted,  form  the 
splendid  aggregate  of  Catholic  communion  :  Catholic  England 
has  been  restored  to  its  orbit  in  the  ecclesiastical  firmament, 
from  which  its  light  had  long  vanished,  and  begins  now  anew 
its  course  of  regularly  adjusted  action  round  the  centre  of 
unity,  the  source  of  jurisdiction,  of  light,  and  of  vigor."  ^ 
The  enthronization  of  the   new  bishops   was    celebrated 

with   great    pomp ;  and    exultant    sermons    were 
bishops  preached  on  the  revival  of  the   Catholic  church. 

In  one  of  these.  Dr.  Newman,  —  himself  a  recent 
convert, — declared  that  "the  people  of  England,  who  for 
80  many  years  have  been  separated  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
are  about,  of  their  own  will,  to  be  added  to  the  holy  church." 
No  acts  or  language  could  have  wounded  more  deeply  the 
opniar  traditional  susceptibilities  of  the  English  people, 
indignation,  p^j,  three  hundred  years,  the  papal  supremacy 
had  been  renounced,  and  the  Romish  faith  held  in  abhor- 
rence. Even  diplomatic  relations  with  the  sovereign  of  the 
Roman  States,  —  as  a  temporal  prince,  —  had  until  latelj 

1  Papal  Brief,  Sept.  30th,  1850;  Ann.  Reg.,  1850,  App.  405. 
«  Pastoral,  Oct.  7th,  1850;  Ann.  Reg.,  1850,  App.  4U. 
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been  forbidden.^  And  now  the  Pope  had  assumed  to  parcel 
out  the  realm  into  Romish  bishoprics,  and  to  embrace  the 
whole  community  in  his  jurisdiction.  Never,  since  the  Popish 
plot,  had  the  nation  been  so  stirred  with  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion. Early  in  November,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Premier, 
increased  the  public  excitement  by  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  denouncing  '^  the  aggression  of  the  Pope  as  in- 
solent and  insidious,''  and  associating  it  with  the  practices  of 
the  tractarian  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.*  Clergy 
and  laity,  churchmen  and  dissenters,  vied  with  one  another 
in  resentful  demonstrations ;  and  in  the  bonfires  of  the  5th 
of  November,  —  hitherto  the  sport  of  children,  —  the  obnox- 
ious effigies  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  were  im- 
molated, amidst  the  execrations  of  the  multitude.  No  one 
could  doubt  the  Protestantism  of  England.  Calm  observers 
saw  in  these  demonstrations  ample  proof  that  the  papal  pre- 
tensions, however  insolent,  were  wholly  innocuous ;  and  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  perceiving  that  in  his  over-confidence  he 
had  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  people,  sought  to  moderate 
their  anger  by  a  conciliatory  address.  The  ambitious  episco- 
pate now  assumed  the  modest  proportions  of  an  arrangement 
for  the  spiritual  care  of  a  small  body  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  were  determined  that  the  papal  aggression  Difficulties 
shall  be  repelled ;  but  how  ?  If  genenil  scorn  **'  '**"  °*^* 
and  indignation  could  repel  an  insult,  it  had  already  been 
amply  repelled ;  but  action  was  expected  on  the  part  of  the 
state  ;  and  how  was  it  to  be  taken  ?  Hud  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land been  violated?  The  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1829  for- 
bade  the  assumption  of  any  titles  belonging  to  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; '  but  the  titles  of 
these  new  bishops  being  taken  from  places  not  appropriated 

1  In  1S48  an  Act  was  parsed,  with  some  difficulty,  to  allow  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  States.  — 11  &  12  Vict  c.  103 1 
Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xcvi.  169;  ci.  227,  234. 

a  Nov.  4th,  18d0;  Ann.  Reg.,  1850,  p.  198. 

•  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  8.  24. 
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by  existing  sees,  their  assumption  was  not  illegal.  Statutes 
Indeed,  were  still  in  force  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
papal  bulls  or  letters  into  this  country.*  But  they  had  long 
since  fallen  into  disuse ;  and  such  communications  had  been 
suffered  to  circulate,  without  molestation,  as  natural  incidents 
to  the  internal  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome.  To  prose- 
cute Cardinal  Wiseman  for  such  an  offence  would  have  been 
an  act  of  impotent  vengeance.  Safe  from  punishment,  he 
would  have  courted  martyrdom.  The  Queen's  supremacy  in 
all  matters,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  was  undoubted  ;  hut 
had  it  been  invaded  ?  When  England  professed  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  had  often  conflicted 
wiih  that  of  the  crown.  Both  were  concerned  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  church  ;  but  now  the  spiritual  suprem- 
acj  of  the  crown  was  exercised  over  the  church  of  England 
only.  Roman  Catholics, —  in  common  with  all  other  sub- 
jects not  in  communion  with  the  church, —*  enjoyed  full  tol- 
eration in  their  religious  worship ;  and  it  was  an  essential 
part  of  their  faith  and  polity  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Could  legal  restraints,  then,  be  im- 
posed upon  the  internal  government  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
without  an  infraction  of  religious  toleration  ?  True,  the 
papal  brief,  in  form  and  language,  assumed  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  realm ;  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  said  of 
himselt,  *•  We  govern,  and  shall  continue  to  govern,  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Hertford,  and  Essex."  But  was  this 
more  than  an  application  of  the  immutable  forms  of  the 
church  of  Rome  to  altered  circumstances?  In  governing 
Roman  Catholics,  did  the  Pope  wrest;  from  the  Queen  any 
part  of  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy  ? 

Such  were  the  difficulties  of  the  case ;  and  ministers  en- 
Ecciesia^tiaa  ^^^avorcd  to  solve  them  by  legislation.  Drawing 
?h**7tt!^'  a  broad  distinction  between  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
1851.     *       tion  of  the  Pope  over  the  members  of  his  church 

I  In  1846,  th^Jt  \ATt  of  the  13tli  Eliz.  which  attached  the  penalties  of 
treason  to  tliis  of.*"-Qii  had  been  lepealed,  but  the  law  continued  in  force. 
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and  an  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  the  realm,  they  pro* 
posed  to  interdict  all  ecclesiastical  titles  derived  fram  place? 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Let  the  Catholics,  th«y  argued,  be 
governed  by  their  own  bishops  :  let  the  Pope  freely  appoint 
them  :  leave  entire  lil)erty  to  Catholic  worship  and  polity: 
but  reserve  to  the  civil  government  of  this  country  alone  the 
right  to  create  territoi'ial  titles.  Upon  this  principle  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  The  titles  assumed  by  the  Catholic  bishops  were 
prohibited  :  the  bnef  or  rescript  creating  them  was  declared 
unlawful :  the  acts  of  persons  bearing  them  were  void ;  and 
gifts  or  religious  endowments  acquired  by  them,  forfeited 
to  the  crown.*  These  latter  provisions  were  subsequently 
omitted  by  ministers ; '  and  the  measure  was  confined  to  the 
prohibition  of  temtorial  titles.  It  was  shown  that  in  no 
country  in  Europe,  —  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, — 
would  the  Pope  be  suffered  to  exercise  such  an  authority, 
without  the  consent  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  not  fit  that 
England  alone  should  submit  to  his  encroachments  upon  the 
civil  power.  But  as  the  bill  proceeded,  the  diflftculties  of 
legislation  accumulated.  The  bill  embraced  Ireland,  where 
such  titles  had  been  permitted,  without  objection,  since  the 
Relief  Act  of  1829.  It  would,  therefore,  withdraw  a  privi- 
lege already  conceded  to  Roman  Catholi&s,  and  disturb  that 
great  settlement.  Yet^  as  the  measure  was  founded  upon  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown,  no  part  of 
the  realm  could  be  excepted  from  its  operation.  And  thus, 
for  the  sake  of  repelling  an  aggression  upon  Protestant  Engw 
land.  Catholic  Ireland  was  visited  with  this  new  prohibition. 
The  bill  encountered  objections,  the  most  opposite  and 
t-ontradictory.  On  one  side,  it  was  condemned  as  objections  to 
a  violation  of  religious  liberty.  The  Catholics,  it  ****  ^^^' 
was  said,  were  everywhere  governed  by  bishops,  to  whom 
districts  were  assigned,  universally  known  as  dioceses,  and 

1  Feb.  7th,  1851.    Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  cxhr.  187. 
S  March  7th;  76^2.,  1123. 
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distinguished  by  some  local  designation.  To  interfere  with 
the  internal  polity  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  toleration,  and  might  eventually  lead  to  the  revival 
of  penal  laws.  If  there  was  insolence  in  the  traditional  lan- 
guage of  the  Court  of  Rome,  let  it  be  repelled  by  a  royal 
proclamation,  or  by  addresses  from  both  Houses,  maintaining 
Her  Majesty's  undoubted  prerogatives ;  but  let  not  Parlia- 
ment renew  its  warfare  with  religious  liberty.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  tbe  encroachments  of  the 
church  of  Rome  upon  the  temporal  power  demanded  a  moro 
stringent  measure  than  that  proposed,  —  severer  penalties, 
and  securities  more  effectual. 

These  opposite  views  increased  the  embarrassments  of  the 
government,  and  imperilled  the  success  of  the  measure. 
For  a  time,  ministers  received  the  support  of  large  majori- 
ties who,  —  differing  upon  some  points,  —  were  yet  agreed 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  legislative  condemnation  of  the  re- 
cent measures  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  on  the  report 
of  the  bill,  amendments  were  proposed  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger, 
to  increase  the  stringency  of  its  provisions.  They  declared 
illegal,  not  only  the  particular  brief,  but  all  similar  briefs ; 
extended  to  eveiy  person  the  power  of  prosecuting  for 
offences,  with  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general ;  and  made 
the  introduction  of  bulls  or  rescripts  a  penal  offence. 

Such  stringency  went  far  beyond  the  purpose  of  ministers, 
and  they  resisted  the  amendments ;  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  members,  —  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  —  hoping  that 
ministers,  if  overborne  by  the  opposition,  would  abandon  the 
bill,  retired  from  the  House  and  left  ministers  in  a  minority. 
The  amendments,  however,  were  accepted,  and  the  bill  was 
ultimately  passed.* 

It  was  a  protest  against  an  act  of  the  Pope  which  had  out* 
RoMuitii  f  ^g®^  ^^^  feelings  of  the  people  of  England :  but 
the  biiL         as  a  legislative  measure,  it  was  a  dead  letter.     The 

I  14  &  15  Vict  c.  60;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cxiv.  cxv.  czvi.,  pa$tim 
Ann.  Beg.,  1851,  ch.  ii.  iii. 
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eharch  of  Rome  receded  not  a  step  from  her  position ;  and 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  —  as  well  in 
England  as  in  Ireland,  —  continue<l  to  bear,  without  molesta 
tion,  the  titles  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Pope.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  people,  and  acrimonious  discus.«ions  in  Par- 
liament, revived  animosities  which  recent  legislation  had 
tended  to  moderate :  yet  these  events  were  not  unfruitful  of 
good.  They  dispelled  the  wild  visions  of  the  ultramontane 
party:  checked  the  tractarian  movement  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  demonstrated  the  sound  and  faithful  Protes- 
tantism of  the  people.  Nor  had  the  ultramontane  party  any 
cause  of  gratulation,  in  their  apparent  triumph  over  the  state. 
They  had  given  grave  offence  to  the  foremost  champions  of 
the  Catholic  cause :  their  conduct  was  deplored  by  the  laity 
of  their  own  church ;  and  they  had  increased  the  repugnance 
of  the  people  to  a  faith,  which  they  had  scarcely  yet  learned 
to  tolerate. 

The  chuixjh  of  Scotland,  like  her  sister-church  of  England, 
has  also  been  rent  by  schisms.     The  protracted  charch  of 
efforts  of  the  English  government  to  sustain  epis-  2ShiilSw*Mid 
copacy  in  the  establishment,*  resulted  in  the  foun-  ^^^^ 
dation   of  a  distinct   episcopalian   church.      Comparatively 
small  in  numbers,  this  communion  embraced  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  affected  the  English  con- 
nection and  disliked  the  democratic  spirit  and  constitution  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.     In  1732,  the  establishment  was 
further  weakened  by  the  retirement  of  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
and   an   ultra-puritanical   sect,  who   founded  the  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland.*    This  was  followed  by  the  foundation 
of  another  seceding  church,  called  the  Presbytery  of  Relief, 
under  Gillespie,  Boston,  and  Colier ;  •  and  by  the  growth  of 

1  iSiipTv?,  p.  300. 

2  Cunninjjham's  Church  Hist  of  Scotland,  ii.  427-440,  450-455;  Mon- 
crieff*8  Ijfe  of  Erskine;  Fraser^s  Life  of  Erskine;  Thomson's  Hist  of  the 
Secession  Church. 

s  Cunninfrham*s  Ch.  Hist,  ii.  501,  618.  In  1847  the  Secession  Church 
and  tlie  Relief  Synod  were  amalgamated  under  tlie  title  of  the  "  United 
Preab}terian  Church.'* 
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independents,  voluntaries,  and  other  sect;*.  But  the  widest 
scliism  is  of  recent  date ;  and  its  causes  illustrate  the  settled 
principles  of  Presbyterian  polity,  and  the  relations  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  the  state. 

Lay  patronage  had  been  recognized  by  the  Catholic  church 
History  of  ^  Scotland,  as  elsewhere ;  but  the  Presbyterian 
patronage,  church  soon  cvinced  her  repugnance  to  its  contin- 
uance. Wherever  lay  patronage  has  been  allowed,  it  has 
been  the  proper  office  of  the  church  to  judge  of  the  qualifica 
lions  of  the  clergy  presented  by  patrons.  The  patron  nomi 
nates  to  a  benefice ;  the  church  approves  and  inducts  the 
nominee.  But  this  limited  function,  which  has  ever  been  ex- 
ercised in  the  church  of  England,  did  not  satisfy  the  Scottbh 
reformers,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  other  Calvinistic  churches, 
claimed  for  the  people  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  their  own 
ministers.  Knox  went  ap  far  as  to  declai*e,  in  his  First  Book 
of  Discipline,  —  which,  however,  was  not  adopted  by  the 
church,  — ''  that  it  appertaineth  unto  the  people,  and  to  everj 
i^everal  congregation,  to  elect  their  minister."  *  The  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  adopted  as  a  standard  of  the  church  in 
1578,  qualified  this  doctrine ;  but  declared  ^  that  no  person 
should  be  intruded  in  any  offices  ol  the  kirk  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  congregation,  or  without  the  voice  of  the  elder- 
ship." ^  But  patronage  being  a  civil  right,  the  state  under- 
took to  define  it,  and  to  prescribe  the  functions  of  the  church. 
In  1567,  the  Parliament  decUu'ed  that  the  presentation  to 
benefices  "  was  reserved  to  the  just  and  ancient  patrons," 
A'hile  the  examination  and  admission  of  ministers  belonged 
to  the  church.  Should  the  induction  of  a  minister  be  refused, 
the  patron  might  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly.'  And 
H^^ain,  by  an  Act  of  1592,  presbyteries  were  required  to  re- 
ceive and  admit  whatever  qualified  minister  was  presented  by 
the  crown  or  lay  patrons.*     In  the  troublous  times  of  1649, 

1  A.  D.  1560,  ch.  iv.  8.  iL    Robertson^s  Auchterarder  Case,  i.  22  (Mr 
Whigham*8  argument),  &c. 
s  Oh.  ill  8.  4  &  5;  and  again,  in  other  words,  ch.  xii.  s.  9  &  10. 

«  Scots  Alts,  1567,  c.  7. 

*  James  V'l.  Purl.,  xii.  c.  116. 
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the  church  being  paramount,  Parliament  swept  awaj  all  lay 
patronage  as  a  *' popish  custom."^  On  the  Restoration  it 
was  revived,  and  rendered  doubly  odious  by  the  persecution- 
of  that  period.  The  Revolution  restored  the  ascendency  of" 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  party;  and  again  patronage 
was  overthrown.  By  an  Act  of  1690,  the  elders  and  heri- 
tors were  to  choose  a  minister  for  the  approval  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  if  the  latter  disapproved  the  choice,  they 
were  to  stale  their  reasons  to  the  presbytery,  by  whom  the 
matter  was  to  be  determined.*  Unhappily  this  settlement, 
80  congenial  to  Presbyterian  traditions  and  sentiment,  was 
not  suffered  to  be  permanent.  At  the  Union,  the  constitution 
and  existing  rights  of  the  church  of  Scotland  were  guaran- 
teed :  yet  within  five  years,  the  heritors  determined  to  re- 
claim their  patronage.  The  time  was  favorable :  Jacobites 
and  high  church  Tories  were  in  the  ascendant,  who  hated 
Scotch  Presbyterians  no  less  than  English  dissenters;  and 
an  Episcopalian  Pai'liament  naturally  favored  the  claims  of 
patrons.  An  Act  was  therefore  obtained  in  1712,  repealing 
the  Scotch  Act  of  1690,  and  restoring  the  ancient  rights  of 
patronage.*  It  was  an  untoward  act,  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  times  before  the  Revolution.  The  General  Assembly 
then  protested  against  it  as  a  violaiion  of  the  treaty  of  union  ; 
and  long  continued  to  record  their  protest.*  The  people  of 
Scotland  were  outraged.  Their  old  strife  with  Episcopalians 
was  still  raging;  and  to  that  communion  most  of  the  patrons 
belonged.  For  some  time  patrons  did  not  venture  to  exer- 
cise their  rights :  ministers  continued  to  be  called  by  congre- 
gations ;  and  some  who  accepted  presentations  from  lay  pa- 
trons were  degraded  by  the  church.*     Patronage,  at  first  a 

»  Scots  Acta,  1649,  c.  171. 
2  yWrf.,  1690,c23. 
8  10  Anne,  c  12. 

*  Carstare's  State  Papers.  App.  796-800;  Cunningham's  Chmch  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ii.  362.  Claim  of  Kights  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  May,  1842 
p.  9;  D'Aubign^'s  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland,  37''-386. 

*  Ounningham*8  Church  Ili^it,  ii.  420. 
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cause  of  contention  with  the  state  and  the  laity,  afterwards 
brought  strifes  into  the  church  herself.  The  Assembly  was 
frequently  at  issue  with  presbytene^s  concerning  the  induc- 
tion of  ministers.  The  church  was  also  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  presentations ;  the  moderate  party,  as  it  was  called, 
favoring  the  rights  of  patrons,  and  the  popular  party  the  calls 
of  the  people.  To  this  cause  was  mainly  due  the  secession 
of  Ebenezer  Erskine^  and  Gillespie,*  and  the  foundation  of 
their  rival  churches.  But  from  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
centuiy  the  moderate  party,  having  obtained  a  majority  in 
the  Assembly,  maintained  the  rights  of  patrons ;  and  thus, 
without  any  change  in  the  law,  the  Act  of  1712  was,  at 
length,  consistently  enforced.'  A  call  by  the  people  had 
always  formed  part  of  the  ceremony  of  induction ;  and  during 
the  periods  in  which  lay  patronage  had  been  superseded,  it 
had  unquestionably  been  a  substantial  election  of  a  minister 
by  his  congregation.*  A  formal  call  continued  to  be  recog- 
nized ;  but  preshyteries  did  not  venture  to  reject  any  quali- 
fied person  duly  presented  by  a  patron.  At  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  patronage  question  appeared  to  have  been  set  at 
rest.* 

But  the  enfoi*cement  of  this  law  continued  to  be  a  fertile 
t        »w«     cjiuse  of  dissent  from  the  establishment.     When  a 

I  Ay  patroQ- 

JTdL^**     minister  was  forced  upon  a  congregation  by  the 

authority  of  the  Presbytery  or  Greneral  Asserahly, 

the   people,  instead   of   submitting  to  the  decision   of   tho 

church,  joined   the   Secession   Church,   the  Presbytery  of 


1  Cunningham's  Cimrch  Hist  of  Scotland,  ii.  419-446,  450-456  «honr- 
■on's  Hist,  of  the  Secession  Church;  Moncrieif's  Life  of  Erskine,  Frasers- 
Life  of  Erskine. 

3  Cunningliani*s  Church  Hist,  ii.  501,  513. 

8  Cunningham's  Church  Hist  of  Scotland,  ii.  491-500,  511,  537,  558; 
D'Aubignt^'s  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland,  888-394;  Judgments  in 
first  Auchterarder  case. 

^  Judgments  of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  flnl 
Auchterarder  case,  p.  239,  334,  335. 

*  Cunninfcham*8  Church  Hist  of  Scotland,  ii.  581. 
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.  Relief,  or  the  Voluntaries.*  No  people  in  Christendom 
are  so  devoted  to  the  pulpit  as  the  Scotch.  There  all  the 
services  of  their  church  are  centred.  No  liturgy  directs 
their  devotion  :  the  minister  is  all  in  all  to  them, —  in  prayer, 
in  exposition,  and  in  sermon.  If  acceptable  to  his  flock,  they 
join  devoutly  in  his  prayers,  and  are  never  weary  of  his 
discourses :  if  he  finds  no  favor,  the  services  are  without 
interest  or  edification.  Hence  a  considerable  party  in  the 
church  were  persuaded  that  a  revival  of  the  ancient  princi- 
ples of  their  faith,  which  recognized  the  potential  voice  of 
the  people  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  was  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  establishment. 

Hostility  to  lay  patronage  was  continually  increasing,  and 
found  expression  in  petitions  and  parliamentary  xhe  veto 
discussion.^  Meanwhile  the  "  non-intrusion  party,**  ^*'  ^^^' 
led  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  gaining  ground  in  the  General 
Assembly.  In  1834,  they  had  secured  a  majority ;  and, 
without  awaiting  remedial  measures  from  Parliament,  they 
succeeded  in  passing  the  celebrated  "  Veto  Act."  *  This  act 
declared  it  to  ^  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  church  that  no 
pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  a  congregation,  contrary  to  the 
wijl  of  the  people  ;"  and  provided  that  if,  without  any  special 
objections  to  the  moral  character,  doctrine,  or  fitness  of  a 
presentee,  the  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families  signified 
(heir  dissent,  the  presbytery  should,  on  that  ground  alone, 
reject  him.  Designed,  in  good  faith,  as  an  amendment  of 
the  law  and  custom  of  the  church,  which  the  Assembly  was 
competent  to  make,  it  dealt  with  rights  already  defined  by 
Parliament  Patronage  was  border  land,  which  the  church 
had  already  contested  with  the  state ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  Assembly  should  thus  have  entered  upon  it,  with 

1  Cunningham's  Church  Hist  of  Scotland,  iL  581;  Report  on  Church 
Patronage  (Scotland),  1834,  Evidence. 

s  July  16th,  1833,  on  Mr.  Sinclair's  motion.  —  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xix. 
704. 

s  It  was  termed  **  Overture  and  Interim- Act  on  Calls,"  May  Slst;  with 
regulations,  June  2d.    It  was  confirmed  May  29th,  1835. 

VOL.  II.  28 
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out  the  concurrenoe  of  Parliament  Never  was  time  ft . 
propitious  for  the  candid  eondideration  of  religious  questions. 
Reforms  were  being  introduced  into  the  church ;  the  grier- 
ances  of  dissenters  were  being  redressed  ;  a  popular  party 
were  in  the  acscendunt ;  and  agitation  had  lately  shown  its 
power  over  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  A  Veto  Act, 
or  other  conipix)niise  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  would  have 
brought  peace  to  the  churclu  But  now  the  state  had  raad« 
one  law :  the  chuix;h  another ;  and  how  far  they  were  com* 
[mtible  was  soon  brought  to  a  painful  issue. 

In  the  same  year,  Lord  Xinnoull  presented  Mr.  Young  to 
^  the  vacant  parish  of  Auchterarder ;  but  a  major- 
ci»i*e,  isdi-  ity  ot  the  male  heads  of  families  having  objected 
to  his  presentation,  without  stating  any  special 
grounds  of  objection,  the  presbytery  refused  to  proceed  with 
his  trials,  in  the  accustomed  form,  and  judge  of  his  qualidca* 
tions.  Mr.  Young  appe^iled  to  the  synod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling,  and  thence  to  the  General  Assembly  ;  a/id  the 
presbytery  being  upheld  by  both  these  courts,  rejected  Mr 
Young. 

Having  vainly  appealed  to  the  superior  chui'cb  courts, 
AdTOT»«  Lord  KinnouU  and  Mr.  Young  claimed  from  the 
^T'Se  dvii  Court  of  Session  an  enforcement  of  their  civil  rights, 
coarto.  They  maintained  that  the  presbytery,  as  a  church 

court,  were  bound  to  adjudge  the  fitness  of  the  presentee, 
and  not  to  delegate  that  duty  to  the  people,  whose  right  was 
not  recognized  by  law ;  and  that  his  rejection,  on  account  of 
the  veto,  was  illegal.  The  presbytery  contended  that,  admis- 
sion to  the  pastoral  office  being  the  function  of  the  church, 
she  had  a  right  to  consider  the  veto  of  the  congregation  as  a 
test  of  fitness,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
presbyteries.  In  the  exercise  of  such  functions  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  church  was  supreme  and  beyond  the  control  of 
the  civil  tribunals.  The  court,  however,  held  that  neither 
the  law  of  the  church,  prior  to  the  Veto  Act,  nor  the  law 
ot  the  land,  recognized  the  right  of  a  congregation  to  reject 
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a  qualified  ministen  It  was  the  duty  of  the  presbyter j  to 
judge  of  bis  fitness,  on  grouBdd  stated  and  examined ;  and 
the  Veto  Act,  in  conferring  such  a  power  upon  congr^ations, 
violated  the  civil  and  patrimonial  rights  of  patrons,  secured 
to  them  by  statute,  and  hitherto  protected  by  the  church  her- 
self. Upon  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  the  court  maintained 
its  unquestionable  authority  to  give  redress  to  suitors  who 
complained  of  a  violation  of  their  civil  rights  ;  and  while 
admitting  the  competency  of  the  church  to  deal  with  matters 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  declared  that  in  trenching  upon 
civil  rights  she  had  transgressed  the  limits  of  her  jurisdic- 
tion. To  deny  the  right  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  law,  when  contravened 
by  church  courts,  was  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
church  over  the  state.^  From  this  decision  the  Presbytery 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  whom,  afler  able  argu- 
ments at  the  bar,  and  masterly  judgments  fi*om  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cottenham  and  Lord  Brougham,  it  was,  on  every 
point,  affirmed.' 

Submission  to  the  law,  even  under  protest,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  remedial  equity  of  Parliament,  might  now  ReriBtence 
have  averted  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  ^^^J^ 
the   civil  and  ecclesiastical   powers,  without  an  ^^y- 
absolute  surrender  of  the  principles  ibr  which  the  church 
was  contending.    But  this  occasion  was  lost.    The  Assembly, 
indeed,  suspended  the  operation  of  the  Veto  Act  for  a  year ; 
and  agreed  that,  so  far  as  the  temporalities  of  Auchterarder 
were  concerned,  the  case  was  concluded  against  the  church. 
The  manse,  the  glebe,  and  the  stipend  should  be  given  up ; 
but  whatever  concerned  the  duties  of  a  presbytery,  in  regard 
to  the  cure  of  souls  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  was 
purely  ecclesiastical  and    beyond   the   jurisdiction   of  any 
civil  court.    A  presbytery  being  a  church  court,  exercisuig 

I  Robertson's  Report  of  the  Auchterarder  Case,  2  vols.  Sro.,  1838. 
*  Macleaik  aud  KobioBon*!  cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1838.  i 
»0. 
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Bpirilual  powers,  was  amenable  to  the  Assembly  only,  and 
was  not  to  be  coerced  by  the  civil  power.  On  these  grounds 
it  was  determined  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  courts ;  and  the 
hopeless  strife  continued  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  em- 
bittered by  strong  party  differences  in  the  Assembly  and 
among  the  laity  of  Scotland.  Parliament  alone  could  have 
splayed  it :  but  the  resistance  of  the  church  forbade  its  inter- 
].Oditiou ;  and  a  compromise,  proposed  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
M'as  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  having  been  af- 
Second  Auch-  firmed,  the  presbytery  were  directed  to  make  trial 
terardercue.  ^^  j|jg  qualifications  of  Mr.  Young  r  but  they 
again  refused.  For  this  refusal  Lord  Kinnoull  and  Mr. 
Young  brought  an  action  for  damages,  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  against  the  majonty  of  the  presbytery ;  and  ob- 
tained an  unanimous  decision  that  they  were  entitled  to 
pecuniary  redress  for  the  civil  wrongs  they  had  susttained.  On 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  this  judgment  also  was  unani- 
mously affirmed.^     In  another  case,   the  Court  of  Session 

interfered  in  a  more  peremptory  form.  The 
Deo.  iTth,      crown  presented  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  the  living  of 

Daviot  and  Dunlichity :  when  several  pansh- 
ioners,  who  had  been  canvassing  for  another  candidate, 
whose  claims  they  had  vainly  pressed  upon  the  secretary 
of  state,  prepared  to  exercise  a  veto.  But  as  such  a  pro- 
ceeding had  been  pronounced  illegal  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
Mr.  Mackintosh  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Session  a 
decree,  interdicting  the  heads  of  families  from  appearing 
before  the  presbytery  and  declaring  their  dissent  without 
assigning  special  objections.* 

While  this  litigation  was  proceeding,  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
The  strath-  astical  authorities  were  brought  into  more  direct 
bofiecams.  ^^^j  violent  collision.  Mr.  Edwards  was  pre- 
sented, by  the   trustees  of  Lord    Fife,   to  the  living  of 

1  July  llth,  1842.    Bellas  Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  i.  863. 
s  Dunlop,  Bell,  and  Murray's  Reports,  ii.  263. 
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Marnoch,  in  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie ;  but  a  majority 
of  the  male  heads  of  families  having  signified  their  veto,  the 
seven  ministers  constituting  the  presbytery,  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  church  and  an  order  of  the  General 
Assembly,  refused  to  admit  him  to  his  trials.  Mr.  £d wards 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  obtained  a  decree 
directing  the  presbytery  to  admit  him  to  the  living,  if  found 
qualified.  The  ministers  of  the  presbytery  were  now  placni 
in  the  painful  dilemma  of  being  obliged  to  dis^obey  either 
the  decree  of  the  civil  court,  or  the  order  of  the  supreme 
?ourt  of  the  church.  In  one  case  they  would  be  punishrd 
for  contempt ;  in  the  other  for  contumacy.  Prohibited  hy 
a  commission  of  Assembly  from  proceeding  further  before 
the  next  General  Assembly,  they  nevertheless  resolved,  as 
ministers  of  the  established  church  sworn  to  pay  allegiaiice 
to  the  crown,  to  render  obedience  to  the  law,  constitutionally 
interpreted  and  declared.  For  this  offence  against  the 
church  they  were  suspended  by  the  commission  of  Assem- 
bly ;  and  their  proceedings  as  a  presbytery  were  annulled.* 

The  Court  of  Session,  thus  defied  by  the  church,  sus- 
pended the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  com-  xhe  su^th- 
mission  of  Assembly  against  the  suspended  min-  ^^^^^ 
isters,  prohibited  the  service  of  the  sentence  of  ^^''^  ^'**^* 
suspension,  and   forbade    other    ministers  from   preaching 
or  intruding   into  their   churches   or  schools.*    These  pro- 
ceedings being  reported  to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  that  body 
approved  of  the  acts  of  the  commission,  further  suspended 
the  ministers,  and  again  provided  for  the  performance  of 
their  parochial  duties.     Again  the  Court  of  Session  inter- 
fered, and   prohibited   the  execution   of  these  acts  cf  the 

I  Dec  nth,  1839. 

*  DuDlop,  Bell,  and  Marray^s  Reports,  ii.  258,  585.  Lord  Gilliew  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  said: — **The  pretensions  of  the  church  of  ScoU 
land,  at  present,  are  exactly  those  of  the  Papal  See  a  few  centuries  ago. 
They  not  only  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  but  they  deny 
that  Parliament  can  bind  them  by  a  law  which  they  choose  to  say  is  incniii 
wstent  with  the  law  of  Christ." 
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Assembly,  which  were  in  open  defiance  of  itd  previoas 
interdicts.^  The  church  was  in  no  mood  to  abate  her  pre* 
tensions.  Hitherto  the  members  of  the  Strathbogie  pres* 
bytery  bad  been  under  sentence  of  suspension  only.  They 
had  vainly  sought  protection  from  Parliament ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  May»  1841,  the  Greneral  Assembly  deposed  them 
from  the  ministry.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  moving  their  depo- 
sition, betrayed  the  spirit  which  animated  that  Assembly, 
and  the  dangers  which  were  now  threatening  the  establish- 
ment. "  The  church  of  Scotland,"  he  said,  ♦'  can  never  give 
way,  and  will  sooner  give  up  her  existence  as  a  national 
establishment,  than  give  up  her  powers  as  a  self-acting 
and  self-regulating  body  to  do  what  in  her  judgment  is 
best  for  the  honor  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  interest  of  his 
kingdom  upon  earth.** '  It  was  evident  that  the  ruling  party 
in  the  Assembly  were  prepared  to  resist  the  civil  authority, 
at  all  hazards. 

The  contest  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tions was  now  pushed  still  further.     The  majority 

The  Stmth-        «,  ,*^  «^         ,,.  ,        ,,. 

bogie  com-  of  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  who  had  been 
m  oneti.  ^j^p^g^j  \yy  jjj^  Greneral  Assembly  but  reinstated 
by  the  Court  of  Session,  elected  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly :  the  minority  elected  others.  The  Court 
of  Session  interdicted  the  commissioners  elected  by  the 
minority  from  taking  their  seats  in  the  Assembly.*  And  in 
restraining  the  contumacy  of  these  refractory  commissioner^), 
the  civil  court  was  forced  to  adjudge  the  constitution  and 
rights  of  the  Ecclesiasticiil  Assembly.  All  these  decisions 
were  founded  on  the  principle  that  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  refuse 

1  June  11th,  1840.    Dunlop,  Bell,  and  Murray's  Reports,  ii.  1047, 1.180. 

«  Ann.  Reg.,  1841,  p.  71-78;  Hans.  Deb.,8d  Ser.,  Ivii.  1377;  Iviii.  1603. 

•  May  27th,  1842.  Dunlop,  Bell,  and  Murray's  Reports,  iv.  1298.  I/ord 
Fullerton,  who  differed  from  the  majority  of  the  court,  said :  ~  "  According; 
to  my  present  impression,  this  court  has  no  more  right  to  grant  such  an 
interdict,  than  to  interdict  any  persons  fVom  taking  their  seats  and  acting 
■nd  voting  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.'*  —  Ibid. 
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c^dience  to  the  decrees  of  the  civil  courts  of  the  realm, 
or  to  claim  the  exercise  of  rights  which  those  courts  had 
pronounced  illegal.  The  church  regarded  them  as  encroach- 
ments upon  her  spiritual  functions. 

It  was  plain  that  such  a  conflict  of  juri^ictions  could  not 
endure  much   longer.     One   or  the   other  mur»t  ^,  , 

®  ,  Clftim  and 

yield  ;  or  the  legislature  must  interfere  to  prevent  deciamtioo 
confusion  and  anarchy.      In  May  1842,  ttie  Gen-  Aswmbiv, 

May  1842 

eral  Assembly  presented  to  Her  Majesty  a  claim,  ^* 
declaration,  and  protest,  complaining  of  encroachments  by 
tlie  Court  of  Session ;  and  also  an  address,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  patronage.  These  communications  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  other 
members  of  his  government,  praying  for  an  answer  to  the 
complaints  of  the  church,  which,  if  not  redressed,  would 
inevitably  result  in  the  disruption  of  the  establishment.  On 
behalf  of  the  government.  Sir  James  Graham.  Annw^rof 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Home  Department,  re-  onh^Jun. 
turned  a  reply,  stern  and  unbending  in  tone,  and  *^'i®*^- 
with  more  of  rebuke  than  conciliation.  The  aggression, 
he  said,  had  originated  with  the  Assembly,  who  had  passed 
the  illegal  Veto  Act,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  rights 
of  patrons  as  secured  by  statute.  By  the  standards  of  the 
church,  the  Assembly  were  restrained  from  meddling  with 
civil  jurisdiction :  yet  they  had  assumed  to  contravene  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  resist  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  legal  expositor  of  the  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  existing  law  respected  the  rights  of  patrons  to 
present,  of  the  congregation  to  object,  and  of  the  church 
courts  to  hear  and  judge,  —  to  admit  or  reject  the  candidate. 
But  the  Veto  Act  deprived  the  patrons  of  their  rights,  and 
transferred  them  to  the  congregations.  The  government 
were  determined  to  uphold  established  rights  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  courts;  and  would  certainly  not  cons<'nl 
to  the  abolition  of  patronage.  To  this  letter  the  General 
Assembly   returned    an    answer    of    extraordinary    logical 
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force ;  but  the  controversj  had  reached  a  point  beyond  the 
domain  of  argument^ 

The  church  was  hopelessly  at  issue  with  the  civil  power. 
Quoad  saera  Nor  was  patronage  the  only  ground  of  conflict. 
yiJaoto'  '^^^  General  Assembly  had  admitted  the  ministers 
1®*^  of  quoad  sacra  parishes  and  chapels  of  ease  to  the 

privileges  of  the  parochial  clergy,  including  the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  assembly  and  other  church  courts.^  The 
legality  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  was  called  in  question ; 
and  in  January  1843,  the  Court  of  Session  adjudged  them  to 
be  illegal.'  On  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  tlie  31st  of 
January,  a  motion  was  made,  by  Dr.  Cook,  to  exclude  the 
quoad  sacra  ministers  from  that  body,  as  disqualified  by  law ; 
but  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  ninety-two.  Dr.  Cook  and 
the  minority,  protesting  against  the  illegal  constitution  of  the 
Assembly,  withdrew;  and  the  quoad  sacra  ministers  retained 
their  seats,  in  defiance  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  conflict 
was  approaching  its  crisis  ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  Assem- 
bly agreed  upon  a  petition  to  Parliament,  complaining  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  civil  courts  upon  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church,  and  of  the  grievance  of  patronage. 

This  petition  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Petition  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule.  He  ably  presented 
2mb\?Mareh  ^^®  entire  case  for  the  church;  and  the  debate 
7tii,  1843.  elicited  the  opinions  of  ministers  and  the  most 
eminent  members  of  all  parties.  Amid  expressions  of 
respect  for  the  church,  and  appreciation  of  the  learning, 
piety,  and  earnestness  of  her  rulers,  a  sentiment  prevailed 
that,  until  the  General  Assembly  had  rescinded  the  Veto 
Act  in  defe.rence  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
interposition  of  Parliament  could  scarcely  be  claimed  on  her 
behalf.  She  had  taken  up  her  position,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  civil  authority ;  and  nothing  would  satisfy  her  claims  but 

^  Papers  presented  in  answer  to  addresses  of  the  House  of  Coinmoat 
Feb.  9th  and  10th,  1843. 
s  Acts  of  Assembly,  1833, 1834, 1837,  and  1839. 
*  Stcwarton  Case,  Bell,  Murray,  &c.,  Reports,  iv.  427. 
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gabniission  to  her  spiritaal  jarisdictbo.  Some  legislation 
might  yet  be  possible ;  but  this  petition  assumed  a  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  the  church,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
House  were  not  prepared  to  assent.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
regarded  these  claims  as  involving  ^  the  establishment  of  an 
ecclesiastical  domination,  in  defiance  of  law/'  which  ^  could 
not  be  acceded  to  without  the  utmost  ultimate  danger,  both 
to  the  religious  liberties  and  civil  rights  of  the  people."  The 
House  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  declined  to  entertain 
the  claims  of  the  church  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five.* 

This  decision  was  accepted  by  the  non-intrusion  party  as 
conclusive ;    and  preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  their  secession  from  the  church.*     The  ^on,  Mav 

18tb,  1848. 

Greneral  Assembly  met  on  the  18th  of  May,  when 
a  protest  was  read  by  the  moderator,  signed  by  1 69  commis- 
sioners of  the  Assembly,  including  quoad scura  ministers  and 
lay  elders.  This  protest  declared  the  jurisdiction  assumed  by 
the  civil  courts  to  be  ^*  inconsistent  with  Christian  liberty,  and 
with  the  authority  which  the  Head  of  the  church  hath  con- 
ferred on  the  church  alone."  It  stated  that,  the  word  and 
will  of  the  state  having  recently  been  declared  that  submission 
to  the  civil  courts  formed  a  condition  of  the  establishment, 
they  could  not,  without  sin,  continue  to  retain  the  benefits  of 
the  establishment  to  which  such  condition  was  attached,  and 
would  therefore  withdraw  from  it,  —  retaining,  however,  the 
confession  of  faith  and  standards  of  the  church.  After  the 
reading  of  this  protest,  the  remonstrants  withdrew  from  the 
Assembly ;  and,  joined  by  many  other  ministers,  constituted 
the  "  Free  Church  of  Scotland."  Their  schism  was  founded 
on  the  first  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  polity, — repug- 
nance   to    lay    patronage,   and    repudiation    of   the    civil 

^  Ayes,  76*,  Noes,  211.  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Sen,  Ixvii.  354,  441.  See  also 
debate  in  the  Lords  on  Lord  CampbelPs  resolntions,  March  31st;  Jbid, 
IzviiL  218;  Debate  on  Quoad  Sacra  Ministers,  May  9th;  JbicL^  Ixix.  12. 

<  Minute  of  Special  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  March  20th; 
Ami.  Bog.,  1843,  p.  245. 
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jarisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  These  principles^  — «( 
issue  from  the  very  fbundatioB  of  the  church,  —  had  now 
torn  her  asunder.^ 

A  few  days  aflerwards,  the  Greneral  Assembly  rescinded 
T**o  Act  ***®  ^®*^  ^^^9  ^^  ^^^  *^  admitting  ^oad  sacra 
reMinded.  minij^crs  to  that  court  $  and  annulled  the  sentences 
upon  the  Strathbogie  ministers  The  seceders  were  furthtfr 
declared  to  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  church,  and 
their  endowments  pronounced  vacant.'  The  church  thus 
submitted  herself,  once  more,  to  the  authority  of  the  law  ;  and 
renewed  her  loyal  alliance  with  the  state. 

The  secession  embraced  more  than  a  third  of  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  Scotland ;  and  afterwards  received 
ChurrhoT  Considerable  accessions  of  strength.*  Some  of 
Scotland.  ^j^^  ^^^  eminent  of  the  clergy,  —  including  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  Dr.  Gandlish,  —  were  its  leaders.  Their 
eloquence  and  character  insured  the  popularity  of  the  move- 
ment ;  and  those  who  dented  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
blamed  them  as  the  authors  of  a  grievous  schism,  could  not 
but  admire  their  earnestness  and  noble  self-denial.  Men, 
highly  honored  in  the  church,  had  sacrificed  all  they  most 
valued  to  a  principle  which  they  conscientiously  believed  to 
demand  that  sacrifice.  Their  once  crowded  churches  were 
surrendered  to  others,  while  they  went  forth  to  preach  on 
the  hillside,  in  tents,  in  bams,  and  stables.  But  they  relied, 
with  just  confidence,  upon  the  sympathies  and  liberality  of 
their  flocks;*  and  in  a  few  years  the  spires  of  their  free 

1  Sydow*8  Scottish  Church  Question,  1846;  D'Aubipnd's  Gemumj,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland,  377-459;  Buchanan's  Ten  Years'  Conflict 

3  Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  250;  D'Aubign^'s  Germany,  England,  and  Scot* 
land,  443-459. 

>  Of  947  parish  ministers,  214  seceded;  and  of  246  quoad  sacra  ministers, 
144  seceded.  —  Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  256;  Speech  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  June 
Idth,  1843;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  bcix.  1414;  Hannay's  Life  of  Dr.  ChnU 
mers. 

<  In  eighteen  years  they  contribnted  1,251,458/.  for  the  building  t4 
churches,  manses,  and  sc^iools;  and  for  all  the  purpo$<es  of  their  new  estab- 
Usbment  no  leas  a  sum  than  5,22^^1/.    Tabular  abstracts  of  sums  con 
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» 
kirks  were  to  be  seen  in  moftt  of  the  parishes  of  Scot* 
land. 

When  this  lamentable  secession  had  been  accomplished, 
the  goyemment  at  length  undertook  to  legislate  Patroiutft 
upon  the  vexed  question  of  patronage.  In  1840,  ^^^  ^^' 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  proposed  a  bill,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
reconciling  the  conflicting  views  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
church  ;  and  this  bill  he  now  ofi\;red  as  a  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  patrons,  the  church,  and  the  people.  The  Veto 
Act  had  been  pronounced  illegal,  as  it  dvlegated  to  the  peo* 
pie  the  functions  of  the  church  cx)urts ;  and  in  giving  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  had  been  laid  down  that 
a  presbytery,  in  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  a  minister, 
were  restricted  to  an  inquiry  into  his  **  life,  literature,  and 
doctrine."  The  bill,  while  denying  a  capricious  veto  to  the 
people,  recognized  their  right  of  objecting  to  a  presentation, 
in  respect  of  ^ministerial  gifts  and  qualities,  either  in  gen- 
eral, or  with  reference  to  that  particular  parish ; "  of  which 
objections  the  presbytery  were  to  judge.  In  other  woi-ds, 
they  might  show  that  a  minister,  whatever  his  general  quali- 
fications, was  unfitted  for  a  particular  parish.  He  might  be 
ignorant  of  Craelic,  among  a  Graelic  population  :  or  too  weak 
in  voice  to  preacli  in  a  large  church :  or  too  infirm  of  limb 
to  visit  the  sick  in  rough  Highland  glens.  It  was  argued 
that,  with  so  wide  a  field  of  objection,  the  veto  was  practical- 
ly transferred  from  the  people  to  the  presbytery ;  and  that 
the  bill  being  partly  declaratory  amounted  to  a  partial  re- 
versal of  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  in  the  Auchterarder 
case.  But,  after  learned  discussions  in  both  Houses,  it  was 
passed  by  Parliament,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  reason- 
able wishes  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  church,  who  re- 
spected the  rights  of  patrons,  yet  clung  to  the  Calvinistic 
principle  which  recognized  the  concurrence  of  the  people.* 

tributed  to  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  1858-1859,  witli  MS.  additions  for 
the  two  following  years,  obtained  throng  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  M.P 
1  Lords*  Deb.,  Jnne  Idth,  July  3d,  17th,  1843;  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  hiix. 
1400;  Ixx.  534, 1202;  Commons'  Deb.,  July  Slst,  Aug.  10th,  1843;  Hani 
Deb.,  Ixxi.  10,  517;  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  61. 
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To  the  people  was  now  given  the  fall  privilege  of  objection  j 
and  to  the  shurch  judicatories  the  exclusive  right  of  judg- 
ment 

The  secession  of  1843,  following  prior  schisms,  augmented 

the  religious  disunion  of  Scotland ;  and  placed  a 

disunion  in    large  majority  of  the  people  out  of  communion 

Scotland.  ....  ,         .  .  .   ,       ,  .  .       ,^ 

With  the  state  church,  —  which  the  nation   itself 
had  founded  at  the  Reformation.^ 

Let  us  now  turn,  once  more,  to  the  history  of  the  church 
Ohnrch  in  ^^  Ireland.  Originally  the  church  of  a  minority, 
^**^^^  she  had  never  extended  her  fold.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  had 
increased  the  disproportion  between  the  members  of  her  com- 
munion and  a  populous  nation.  At  the  Union,  indeed,  she 
had  been  united  to  her  powerful  sister  chui'ch  in  England  ;  * 
and  the  weakness  of  one  gained  support  from  the  strength  of 
the  other.  The  law  had  joined  them  together ;  and  constitu- 
tionally they  became  one  church.  But  no  law  could  change 
the  essential  character  of  the  Irish  establishment,  or  its  rela- 
tions to  the  people  of  that  country.  In  vain  were  English 
Protestants  reckoned  among  its  members.  No  theory  could 
disturb  the  proportion  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land. While  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  denied 
the  rights  of  British  subjects,  on  account  of  their  religion, 
that  grievance  had  caused  the  loudest  complaints.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  sufferings  and  discontents  of  that  unhappy 
land,  jealousy  of  the  Protestant  church,  aversion  to  her  en- 
dowed clergy,  and  repugnance  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  established  religion,  were  ever  proclaimed  as 
prominent  causes  of  disaflTection  and  outrage. 

1  In  1851,  of  3395  places  of  worship  1183  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church;  889  to  the  Free  Church;  465  to  tlie  United  Presb3rterian  Church; 
112  to  the  Episcopal  Church;  104  to  Roman  Catholics;  and  642  to  other 
religious  denominations,  embracing  most  of  the  sects  of  English  dissenters. 
On  the  census  Sunday  228,757  attended  the  morning  service  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  and  no  less  than  255,482  that  of  the  Free  Chorch  (Census 
Returns,  1851).    In  18G0,  the  latter  had  234,953  communicants. 

*  Act  of  Union,  Art  5 
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Foremost  among  the  evils  by  which  the  church  and  the 
people  were  afflicted,  was  the  law  of  tithes.  How-  ResUttanoe  to 
ever  impolitic  in  England,*  its  impolicy  was  ag-  ^^^' 
gravated  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  Ireland.  In  the  one 
country,  tithes  were  collected  from  a  few  thriving  farmers,  — 
generally  members  of  the  church :  in  the  other,  they  were 
levied  upon  vast  numbers  of  cottier  tenants,  —  miserably 
poor,  and  generally  Catholics.*  Hence,  the  levy  of  tithes,  in 
kind,  provoked  painful  conflicts  between  the  clergy  and  the 
peasantry.  Statesmen  had  long  viewed  the  law  of  tithes 
with  anxiety.  So  far  back  as  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  had  suggested 
the  propriety  of  a  general  commutation,  as  a  measure  cal- 
culated to  remove  grievances  and  strengthen  the  interests  of 
the  church.*  In  1807,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  attributing 
most  of  the  disorders  of  the  country  to  the  rigid  exaction  of 
tithes,  had  recommended  their  conversion  into  a  land  tax,  and 
ultimately  into  land.^  Repeated  discussions  in  Parliament 
had  revealed  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  law. 
Sir  John  Newport,  in  1822,*^  and  Sir  Henry  Paniell  in  1823,* 
had  exposed  them.  In  1824,  Loi*d  Althoi*p  and  Mr.  Hume 
had  given  them  a  prominent  place  among  the  grievances  of 
Ireland.''  The  evils  were  notorious,  and,  remaining  without 
correction,  grew  chronic  and  incurable.  The  peasants  were 
taught  by  their  own  priesthood,  and  by  a  long  course  of  politi- 
cal agitation,  to  resent  the  demands  of  the  clergy  as  unjust : 

1  Svpra^  p.  416. 

^  In  une  parish  200t  were  contriboted  by  1600  persons;  in  another 
700/.,  by  no  less  than  two  thousand.  —  Second  Report  of  Commons'  Com- 
mittee, 1832.  In  a  parish  in  tlie  county  of  Carlow,  out  of  446  tithe-payers 
221  paid  sums  under  9(/.;  and  out  of  a  body  of  7005,  in  several  parishes, 
one  third  paid  less  than  9d.  each.  —  Mr.  LUUeton'i  Speech^  Feb.  20th, 
1834. 

«  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland;  Lord  SUnhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  L  319. 
See  also  Lord  Castlereagh's  Corr.,  iv.  193  (1801). 

«  Speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  June  23d,  1884;  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser., 
xxiv.  798. 

ft  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  vi.  1475;  Mr.  Home  also,  March  4th,  1828;  Ibkit 
viii.  367. 

•  Jbitl,  ix- 1176  »  Ibid.,  xi.  647,  660. 
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theii  poverty  aggravated  the  burden  ;  and  their  numbers  Fen- 
dered  the  collection  of  tithes  not  only  diificult  but  dangeitHis. 
It  could  only  be  attempted  by  tithe-proctors,  —  men  of  des- 
perate character  and  fortunes,  whose  hazardous  services  hard- 
ened their  hearts  against  the  people,  and  whose  rigorous  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  increased  its  unpopularity.  To  mitigate 
the.se  disorders,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1824,  for  the  voluntaiy 
composition  of  tithes  :  but  the  remedy  was  partial;  and  resist- 
ance and  conflicts  continued  to  increase  with  the  bitterness  of 
the  tit  rife  that  raged  between  Pix)testants  and  Catholies.  A 
length,  in  1831,  the  collection  of  tithes  in  many  parishes  b^ 
came  impracticable.  The  clergy  received  the  aid  of  the 
police,  and  even  of  the  military  ;  but  in  vain.  Tithe-proctors 
were  murdered ;  and  many  lives  were  lost,  in  collisions  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  peasantry.  Men,  not  unwilling  to  pay 
what  they  knew  to  be  lawful,  were  intimidated  and  coerced 
by  the  more  violent  enemies  of  the  church.  Tithes  could 
only  be  collected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  a  civil 
war  seemed  impending  over  a  country,  which  for  centuries 
had  been  wasted  by  conquests,  rebellions,  and  internecine 
strife*  The  clergy  shrank  from  the  shedding  of  blood  in  tlieir 
service ;  and  abandoned  their  claims  upon  a  refractory  and 
desperate  people. 

The  law  was  at  fault ;  and  the  clergy,  deprived  of  their 
.    ,     legal  maintenance,  were  starving,  or  dependent 

ProTl!«ion  for        "^  .  ,       .       i        rr^,  ,       ,  , 

theciei^,  upon  private  chanty.*  That  the  law  must  be  re- 
viewed, was  manifest ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  imme- 
diate provision  was  needed  for  the  clergy.  The  state,  unable 
lo  protect  them  in  the  enforcement  of  their  rights,  deemed 
Itself  responsible  for  their  sufferings,  and  extended  its  helping 
hand.  In  1832,  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  empowered  to  ad 
vance  60,000/.  to  the  clergy  who  had  been  unable  to  collect 
the  tithes  of  the  previous  year ;  ^  and  the  government  rashly 

1  Reports  of  Committees  in  Lords  and  Commors,  1832.    Ann.  Reg 
188t,  p.  324;  1832,  p.  281. 
a  Act  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c  41. 
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nndertook  to  levy  the  arrears  of  that  year,  in  repayment  of 
the  advance.  Tlieir  attempt  was  vain  and  hopeless.  They 
went  forth,  with  an  array  o£  tithe-proctorn,  police,  and  mili- 
tary ;  but  the  people  resisted.  Desperate  conflicts  ensued : 
ninny  lives  were  lost ;  the  executive  became  as  hateful  as  the 
clergy  ;  but  the  arrears  were  not  collected.  Of  I00,000iL, 
1  o  more  than  12,000iL  were  recovered,  at  the  cost  of  tumults 
and  bloodshed.^  The  people  were  in  revolt  against  the  law  ; 
and  triumphed.  The  government,  confessing  their  failure^ 
abandoned  their  fruitless  efforts  ;  and  in  1 833,  obtained  from 
Parliament  the  advance  of  a  million,  to  maintain  the  destitute 
elergy,  and  cover  the  arrears  of  tithes  for  that  and  the  two 
previous  years.  Indemnity  for  this  advance,  however,  was 
sought  in  the  form  of  a  land  tax,  which,  it  needed  little  fore- 
sight to  conjecture,  would  meet  with  the  same  resistance  as 
tithes.^  These  were  temporary  expedients,  to  meet  the 
immediate  exigencies  of  the  Irish  clergy ;  and  hitherto  the 
only  general  measure  which  the  legislature  had  sanctioned, 
was  one  for  making  the  voluntary  tithe  compositions  compul- 
sory and  permanent.* 

Meanwhile,  the  difRculties  of  the  tithe  question  were  brings* 
ing  into  bold  relief  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  xHsh  ohoreh 
Irish  church.  Resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithes  *^**""- 
was  accompanied  by  fierce  vituperation  of  the  clergy,  an^ 
denunciations  of  a  large  Protestant  establishment  in  the 
midst  of  a  Catholic  people.  The  Catholic  priests  and  agita- 
tators  would  have  trampled  upon  the  church  as  an  usurper : 
the  Protestants  and  Orangemen  were  prepared  to  defend  her 
rights  with  the  sword.  Lord  Grey's  government,  leaning  to 
neither  extreme,  recognized  the  necessity  of  extensive  re- 
forms and  reductions  in  the  establishment.  Notwithstanding 
the  spoliations  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  its  endow- 
ments were  on  the  ambitious  scale  o?  a  national  church* 
With  fewer  members  than  a  moderate  diocese  in  England^  it. 

1  Speech  of  Mr.  Littleton;  Haiis.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xx.  342. 
s  3  &  4  Will.  ly.  e.  lOOrHaas.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  zx.  810. 
•  a  &  3  WilL  IV.  c  11^ 
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was  governed  by  no  less  than  four  archbishops  and  eighteen 
bistiops.  Other  dignitaries  enjoyed  its  temporalities  in  tho 
same  proportion ;  and  many  sinecure  benefices  were  without 
even  Protestant  flocks. 

Such  an  establishment  could  not  be  defended  ;  and  in 
Chaich  1833,  ministers  introduced  an  extensive  measure 
QreS"'***  o^  reform.  It  suppressed,  after  the  interests  of 
Bill,  1338.  existing  incumbents,  two  archbishoprics  and  eight 
separate  sees ;  and  reduced  the  incomes  of  some  of  the  re* 
maining  bishops.  All  sinecure  stalls  in  cathedrals  were 
abolished,  or  associated  with  effective  duties.  Livings,  in 
which  no  duties  had  been  performed  for  three  years,  were  not 
to  be  filled  up.  First  fruits  were  abolished.  Church  cess,  — 
an  unpopular   impost,  similar  to  church-rates  in    England, 

—  levied  upon  Catholics,  but  managed  by  Protestant  vestries, 

—  was  discontinued ;  and  the  repair  of  churches  provided 
for  out  of  a  graduated  tax  upon  the  clergy.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  improvement  of  church  lands  ;  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  small  livings,  and  for  the  building  of  churches  and 
glebe  houses,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  commission,  by 
whom  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  church  were  to  be  admin- 
istered.^ 

So  bold  were  these  reforms,  that  even  Mr.  O'Connell  at 
first  expressed  his  satisfaction  :  yet  while  they  discontinued 
the  most  prominent  abuses  of  the  establishment,  they  in- 
creased its  general  efficiency.  In  the  opinion  of  some  exti-eme 
Tories,  indeed,  the  measure  was  a  violation  of  the  coronation 
oath  and  the  stipulations  of  the  Union  with  Ireland :  it  was 
an  act  of  spoliation  :*its  principles  were  revolutionary.  But 
by  men  of  more  moderate  views,  its  justice  and  necessity 
were  generally  recognized.* 

One  principle,  however,  involved  in  the  scheme  became 
Pnndpieof  ^^®  ground  of  painful  controversy;  and  long  in- 
•ppropriation.  terfered  with  the  progress  of  other  measures  con- 

1  Lord  AlUiorp*8  Speech,  Feb.  12th,  1^;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xv.  5C1. 
'  *  Debate  on  second  reading,  May  6th;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xvii.  96tf. 
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oeived  in  the  interests  of  the  church.  A  considerable  sum 
was  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  grant  of  perpetual  leases 
of  church  lands ;  and  the  question  was  naturally  raised,  how 
was  it  to  be  disposed  of?  Admitting  the  first  claims  of  the 
church,  —  what  was  to  become  of  any  surplus,  after  satisfy- 
ing the  needs  of  the  establishment?  On  one  side,  it  was 
maintained  that  the  property  of  the  church  was  inalienable  ; 
and  that  nothing  but  its  redistribution,  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, could  be  suffered.  On  the  other,  it  was  contended 
that  the  church  had  no  claim  to  the  increased  value  given 
to  her  lands  by  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and  that,  in  any 
case,  the  legislature  was  free  to  dispose  of  church  revenues 
for  the  public  benefit.  The  bill  provided  that  the  moneys 
accruing  from  the  grant  of  these  perpetuities  should  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  first  instance,  in  redemption  of  charges  upon 
parishes,  for  building  churches ;  and  any  surplus,  to  such 
purposes  as  Parliament  might  hereafter  direct.*  Ministers, 
fearing  that  the  recognition  of  this  principle  of  appropria- 
tion, even  in  so  vague  a  form,  would  endanger  their  measure 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  abandoned  it  in  committee,  jnoe  siBt, 
—  to  the  disgust  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  follow-  ^^^' 
ers,  and  of  many  members  of  the  liberal  party.  Mr.  O'Con 
nell  asked  what  benefit  the  Irish  people  could  now  hope  to 
derive  from  the  measure,  beyond  the  remission  of  the  church 
cess  ?  The  church  establishment  would  indeed  be  reduced ; 
but  the  people  would  not  save  a  single  shilling  by  the  reduc- 
tion.* In  truth,  however,  the  clause  had  not  expressly 
declared  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  applicable  to 
state  purposes.  Its  retention  would  not  have  affirmed  the 
principle  :  its  omission  did  not  surrender  any  rights  which  the 
legislature  might,  hereafter,  think  fit  to  exercise.  Whenever 
the  surplus  should  actually  arise.  Parliament  might  deter- 
mine its  appropriation.  Yet  both  parties  otherwise  inter- 
preted its  significance ;  and  it  became  the  main  question  at 

1  Clause  147. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xviii.  1078;  Ann.  Reg.,  1833,  p.  lOi. 
VOL.  11.  89 
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issue  between  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  church,  who 
each  foresaw,  in  the  recognition  of  an  abstract  principle,  the 
ultimate  alienation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  establish- 
ment. For  the  present,  a  concession  being  made  to  the  feare 
of  the  church  party,  the  bill  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses.' 
But  the  conflict  of  parties,  upon  the  controveited  principle, 
was  by  no  means  averted. 

In  the  next  session,  Mr.  Ward,  in  a  speech  of  singular 
Chnrehiu  ability,  called  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to 
ir''*«-**i,»      aflirm  a  resolution  that  the  church  establishment 

Mr.  Ward's 

"notionjMay  in  Ireland  exceeded  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
27th,  1634.      ^  ,    .  ,    ,        .   T    .         .       .  1 

Protestant  population ;  and  that,  it  bemg  the  right 

of  the  state  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  church  property, 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church  in  Ireland  ought  to 
be  reduced.'  This  resolution  not  only  asserted  the  principle 
of  appropriation,  but  disturbed  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Ireland.  It  was  fraught  with 
political  difficulties.  The  cabinet  had  already  been  divided 
upon  the  principles  involved  in  this  motion  ;  and  the  discus- 
sion was  interrupted  for  some  days  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
the  Earl  of  Ripon.  The  embarrassment  of  ministers  was 
increased  by  a  personal  declaration  of  the  King  against  in- 
novations in  the  church,  in  i^ply  to  an  address  of  the  Irish 
Supemeded  bishops  and  clergy.*  The  motion,  however,  was 
menf Sf  A  *"  successfully  met  by  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
j!m^!S*^°*  sion  to  inquire  into  the  revenues  and  duties  of  the 
1834.  church,  and  the  general  state  of  religious  instruc- 

tion in  Ireland.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  certain  infor- 
mation either  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  church,  or  the  num- 
bers of  different  religious  communions  in  the  country ;  and 
ministers  argued  that,  until  these  facts  had  been  ascertained, 
it  could  not  with  propriety  be  affirmed  that  the  establishment 

1  Chnrch  Temporalities  (Ireland)  Act,  8  &  4  Will.  lY.  c  <7. 

s  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxiii.  1368. 

•  May  28tb,  1834;  Ann.  Reg.,  1834,  4^ 
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was  excessive.  At  the  same  time,  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  implied  that  Parliament  would  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  anj  surplus  which  might  be  proved  to  exist  af^er 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  Protestant  population.  On 
these  groonds  the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority.* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  propriety  of  issuing  this 
commission,  and  the  rights  of  the  state  over  the  Lords  debate 
distribution  of  church  property,  were  warmly  de-  JSon'jSue 
bated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  While  one  party  ^^  "**- 
foresaw  spoliation  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  proposed 
inquiry,  and  the  other  disclaimed  any  intentions  hoiitile 
to  the  church,  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that  such  an  in- 
quiry assumed  a  discretionary  power  in  the  state  over  the 
appropriation  of  church  property.^  Earl  Grey  boldly  avowed 
that,  if  it  should  appear  that  there  was  a  considerable  excess 
of  revenue  beyond  what  was  required  for  the  efficiency  6f  the 
church  and  the  propagation  of  divine  truth,  "  the  state  would 
have  a  right  to  deal  with  it  with  a  view  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  and  the  general  interests  of  the  country."  ' 

Meanwhile,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  of  Irish  tithes 
were  pressing.     Ministers  had   introduced  a  bill,  irish  titbet 
early  in  the  session,  for  converting  tithes  into  a  J5Stppn>. 
land  tax,  payable  to  the  government  by  the  land-  pri***on« 
lords,  and  subject  to  redemption.     When  redeemed,  the  pro* 
ceeds  were  to  be  invested  in  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church.^    The  merits  of  this  measure  were  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed, and  the  scheme  itself  materially  modified  in  its  prog 
ress;   but   the   question  of  appropriation   bore   a  foremost 
place  in  the  discussions.     Mr.  O'Connell  viewed  with  alarm 
a  plan  securing  to  the  church  a  perpetual  vested  interest  in 

I  For  the  motion,  120;  fbr  the  prevSous  qoestion,  396.  —  Hans.  Dell.,  8d 
Ber.,  xxiv.  10. 

*  Heuis.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxiv.  243. 

t  Jbid.,  254. 

4  Mr.  Littleton*s  Explanation,  Feb.  20th,  1834.— Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Sef.» 
sxi.  572. 
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tithes,  which  could  no  longer  be  collected ;  and  threatened 
the  landlords  with  a  resistance  to  rent,  when  it  embraced  a 
covert  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  church. 
Jtine28d,  Having  opposed  the  measure  itself,  on  its  owa 
^^^'  merits,  he  endeavored  to  pledge  the  House  to  a 

resolution,  that  any  surplus  of  the  funds  to  be  raised  in  lieu 
of  tithes,  after  providing  for  vested  interests  and  the  spirit- 
ual wants  of  the  church,  should  be  appropriated  to  objects  of 
public  utility.^  Disclaiming  any  desire  to  appropriate  these 
funds  for  Catholic  or  other  religious  uses,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  be  applied  to  purposes  of  charity  and  education. 
On  the  part  of  ministers.  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell again  upheld  the  right  of  the  state  to  review  the  dis- 
tribution of  church  property,  and  apply  any  surplus  accord- 
ing to  its  discretion.  Nor  did  they  withhold  their  opinion, 
that  the  proper  appropriation  would  be  to  kindred  purposes, 
connected  with  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  But  they  successfully  resisted  the  motion  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  prematurely  offered.^  Soon  afterwards. 
Lord  Grey's  administration  was  suddenly  dissolved  ;  but  the 
Tithe  Bill  was  continued  by  Lord  Melbourne.  Many  amend- 
ments, however,  were  made,  —  including  one  forced  upon 
ministers  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  by  which  the  tithe-payer  was 
immediately  relieved  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent  After  all 
these  changes,  the  bill  was  rejected,  on  the  second  reading,  by 
the  House  of  Lords.*  Again  the  clergy  were  left  to  collect 
their  tithes,  under  increased  difficulties  and  discouragement 
In  the  next  session.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  succeeded  to  the 
8ir  Robert  embarrassments  of  Irish  tithes  and  the  appropria 
tire  for^coml   ^^^^  qucstion.     As  to  the  first,  he  offered  a  practical 

lunUogirUi  measurc  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  into  a  rent- 
tithes, 
1885.  charge  upon  the  land,  with  a  deduction  of  twenty- 

1  Ameodment  on  going  into  committee.  —  Hans.  Deb.,  Sd  Ser.,  xxiv. 
734. 

s  It  WIS  negatived  by  a  majority  of  261.  Ayes,  99 ;  Noes,  860.  ^  Haat 
Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xxiv.  805. 

*  Aug.  11th,  1834.    Jbid,  zxv.  1143. 
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nye  per  cent  Proyision  was  also  made  for  its  redemption; 
and  the  investment  of  the  value  in  land  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.  He  further  proposed  to  make  up  the  arrears  of 
tithes  in  1834,  out  of  the  million  already  advanced  to  the 
clergy.^  But  the  commutation  of  tithes  was  not  yet  destined 
to  be  treated  as  a  practical  measure.  It  had  been  associated, 
in  the  late  session,  with  the  controverted  principle  of  appro- 
priation, —  which  now  became  the  rallying  point  of  parties. 
It  had  severed  from  Lord  Grey  some  of  his  ablest  colleagues, 
and  associated  them  with  the  opposite  party. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  accepting  office,  took  an  early  appor« 
tunity  of  stating  that  he  would  not  give  his  "  con-  Appropria- 
sent  to  the  alienation  of  church  property,  in  any  SopteS^y^** 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  strictly  ecclesi-  *p^J|^*^Jf  *° 
astical  purposes."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  mwT 
discussion  upon  Irish  tithes.  Lord  John  Russell  expressed 
his  doubts  whether  any  advantage  would  result  fi'om  the 
abolition  of  tithe,  without  a  prior  decision  of  the  appropria- 
tion question ;  and  Mr.  0*Connell  proclaimed  that  the  word 
"  appropriation  would  exert  a  magical  infiuence  in  Ireland.** 
The  Whigs,  exasperated  by  their  sudden  dismissal,^  were 
burning  to  recover  their  ground ;  but  the  liberal  measures 
of  the  new  ministry  afforded  few  assailable  points.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  however,  had  taken  his  stand  upon  the  inviola- 
bility of  church  property  ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  contrary 
doctrine  served  to  unite  the  various  sections  of  the  oppo- 
sition. The  Whigs,  indeed,  were  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  themselves  deprecated  the  adoption  of  any 
resolution,  until  the  commission  had  made  its  report ;  and  this 
report  was  not  yet  forthcoming.  But  the  exigencies  of  party 
demanded  a  prompt  and  decisive  trial  of  strength.  Lord 
John  Russell,  therefore,  pressed  forward  with  resolutions  af- 
firming that  any  surplus  revenues  of  the  church  of  Ireland, 
not  required  for  the  spiritual  care  of  its  members,  should  be 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  zxvli.  13. 
«  Supra,  Vol.  I.,  p.  125. 
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applied  to  the  moral  and  religions  edacation  of  all  classes  of 
the  people;  and  that  no  measure  on  the  subject  of  titlies 
would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  embody  that  principle. 
These  resolutions  were  affirmed  by  small  majorities;^  am^ 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  driven  from  power. 

It  was  an  untoward  victory.  The  Whigs  had  pledged 
Appropria  themselvcs  to  connect  the  settlement  of  tithes 
Loni^Me"  ^^^^  '^®  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues 
bottnw,  of  the  church  of  Ireland.  The  Conservatives 
'  were  det«''mined  to  resist  that  principle ;  and  having  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  ^ords,  their  resistance  was  not  to 
be  overcome 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  ministers  was  strengthened  by 
B«T«kaM  ^^^  disdosure  of  the  true  state  of  the  church, 
of  the  church  Out  of  s  population  of  7,943,940  persons,  thei'e 
were  852,064  members  of  the  establishment; 
6,427,712  Roman  Catholics,  642,556  Presbyterians,  and 
21,808  Protestant  dissenters  of  other  denominations.  The 
state  church  embraced  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  people.' 
Her  revenues  amounted  to  865,525^  In  151  parishes  there 
was  not  a  single  Protestant:  in  194  there  were  less  than 
ten:  in  198  less  than  twenty;  and  in  860  parishes  there 
were  less  than  fifty.* 

These  facts  were  dwelt  upon  in  support  of  appropriation 
A  ro  rto.  ^^*ch  formed  part  of  every  bill  for  the  commuta- 
?**"^*^5:w,    tion  of  tithes.     But  the  lords  had   taken  their 

doDed,1888. 

Stand   upon   a   principle ;    and   were   not   to  be 
shaken.     Tithes  were  still  withheld  from  the  clergy  ;   and 

1  On  April  2d  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  obtained  by  a  major 
ity  of  83.  —  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xxvii.  862,  770,  &c  On  April  6th,  tha 
first  resolution  was  agreed  to  in  committee  by  a  majority  of  26;  and  on  th« 
7th.  the  second  resolution  was  affirmed  by  the  House  on  the  report  by  a 
majority  of  27. — Conun.  Joum.,  xc  202,  208;  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xxvii. 
7»0,  837,  878. 

^  1st  Report  of  CommissionerB  on  Public  Instruction,  Ifeiand  ^1189), 
p.  7. 

»  Lord  Morpeth's  Speech,  1836;  Hans.  Deb.,  9^  V  r.,  •x^iv.  1^^.  Th« 
latter  number  comprir^es  tlie  parishes  previously  encm.  •^ui. 
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the  feeliDgd  of  the  people  were  embittered  by  continaal  dis- 
cussions relating  to  the  church ;  while  bill  after  bill  was  sacri- 
ficed to  clauses  of  appropriation.  This  mischievous  contest 
between  the  two  Houses  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1838,  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  appropriation  clause  by  ministers 
themselves.  It  was,  indeed,  bitter  and  humiliating:  but  it 
was  unavoidable.  The  settlement  of  tithes  could  no  longer 
be  deferred ;  and  any  concession  from  the  Lords  was  hope- 
less. But  the  retirement  of  the  Whigs  from  a  po:$ition,  which 
they  had  chosen  as  their  own  battle-field,  was  a  grievous 
shock  to  their  influence  and  reputation.  They  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  many  of  their  own  party,  forfeited  public  esteem,  and 
yielded  to  the  opposition  an  exultant  triumph  which  went  far 
to  restore  them  to  popular  favor,  and  ultimately  to  power.* 

But  if  ruin  awaited  the  Whigs,  salvation  was  at  hand  for 
the  church  of  Ireland.  Tithes  were  at  length  c^^nj^t^tj^n 
commuted  into  a  permanent  rent-charge  upon  the  ®rjj''^ij,oo 
land ;  and  the  clergy  amply  indemnified  for  a  sac- 
rifice of  one  fourth  the  amount,  by  unaccustomed  security 
and  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  They  were 
further  compensated  for  the  loss  of  arrears,  out  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  million,  advanced  by  Parliament  as  a  loan  in  18«38, 
and  eventually  surrendered  as  a  free  gift.*  The  church  had 
passed  through  a  period  of  trials  and  danger ;  and  was  again 
at  peace.  The  grosser  abuses  of  her  establishment  were  grad- 
ually corrected,  under  the  supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners:  but  its  diminished  revenues  were  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  its  spiritual  efiiciency. 

While  the  state  protected  the  Protestant  church,  it  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  great  „  ^     , 

®  National 

body  of  the  people,  who  derived  no  benefit  from  educaUon  in 

her  ministrations.     In    1831,  a  national  system 

of  education  was  established,  embracing  the  children  of  per- 

1  See  especially  Debates,  May  14th  and  July  2d,  1838.    Hans.  Dc^.,  ."W 
8«r.,xlii.  1203;  xi Hi.  1177. 
«  1  &  2  Vict  c.  109. 
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sons  of  all  religious  denominatioDS.^  It  spread  and  floarishedi 
until,  in  18G0,  803,364  pupils  received  instruction, — of 
whom  663,145  were  Catholics,^ — at  an  annual  cost  to  the 
state  of  270,000/.» 

In  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel  adventured  on  a  bold  measui-e 
Mavnooth  ^^^  promoting  the  education  of  Catholic  priests  in 
College,         Ireland.*     Prior  to  1795,  the  laws  forbade  the  en- 

1845. 

dowment  of  any  college  or  seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  ;  and  young  men  in 
training  for  the  priesthood  were  obliged  to  resort  to  colleges 
on  the  continent,  and  chiefly  to  France,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  holy  orders*  But  the  French  revolutionary  war 
having  nearly  closed  Europe  against  them,  the  government 
were  induced  to  found  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  May- 
nooth.*  It  was  a  friendly  concession  to  the  Catholics ;  and 
promised  well  for  the  future  loyalty  of  the  priesthood.  The 
college  was  supported  by  annual  grants  of  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  which  were  continued  by  the  United  Parliament, 
after  the  Union.  The  connection  of  the  state  with  this 
college  had  been  sanctioned  in  the  days  of  Protestant  as- 
cendency in  Ireland ;  and  was  continued  without  objection 
by  George  III., —  the  most  Protestant  of  kings,  —  and  by 
the  most  Protestant  of  his  ministers,  at  a  time  when  prej- 
udices against  the  Catholics  had  been  fomented  to  the 
utmost.  But  when  more  liberal  sentiments  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  civil  rights  of  the  Catholics,  a  considerable 
number  of  earnest  men,  both  in  the  church  and  in  other 
religious  bodies,  took  exceptions  to  the  endowment  of  an  in- 
stitution, by  the   state,  for  teaching  the   doctrines  of  the 

I  On  Sept.  9th,  1831,  80,0001  were  first  voted  for  this  purpose.  —  Ham, 
Dtb.f  3d  Ser.,  vi.  1249.  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  lord-liea- 
tenant  to  hdminister  the  system  in  1832,  and  incorporated  by  letters-patent 
in  1845. 

a  28th  Report  of  Commissioners,  1861,  No.  [3026],  p.  10,  11,  &c 

8  The  sura  voted  in  1860  was  270,722/. 

4  April  3d,  1845.     Hans.  Deb.,  Ixxix.  18. 

»  Irish  Act  35  Geo.  III.  c  21;  Comwallis's  Corr.,  iii.  365-376;  Lord  Stan 
htpe's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  311. 
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ehurch  of  Rome.  ^  Let  us  extend  to  Catholics,''  tbey  said, 
**  the  amplest  toleration :  let  us  give  them  every  encourage- 
ment to  found  colleges  for  themselves :  but  let  not  a  Protes- 
timt  state  promote  errors  and  superstitions:  ask  not  a  Protes- 
tant people  to  contribute  to  an  object  abhorrent  to  their  feelings 
nd  consciences."  On  these  grounds  the  annual  grant  had 
been  for  some  time  opposed,  while  the  college,  —  the  unfor- 
tunate object  of  discussion,  —  was  neglected  and  falling  into 
decaj.  In  these  circumstances.  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to 
grant  30,000/.  for  buildings  and  improvements,  to  allow  the 
trustees  of  the  college  to  hold  lands  to  the  value  of  3000/L 
a  year,  and  to  augment  the  endowment  from  less  than  9000/L 
a  year  to  26,360/.  To  give  permanence  to  this  endowment, 
and  to  avoid  irritating  discussions,  year  after  year,  it  was 
charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.^ 

Having  successfully  defended  the  revenues  of  the  Protes- 
tant church,  he  now  met  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
a  liberal  and  friendly  spirit  The  concession  infringed  no 
principle  which  the  more  niggardly  votes  of  former  years 
had  not  equally  infringed;  but  it  was  designed  at  once  to 
render  the  college  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  state  and 
to  conciliate  the  Catholic  body.  He  was  supported  by  the 
first  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  by  large  majorities  in  both 
Houses :  but  the  virulence  with  which  his  conciliatory  policy 
was  assailed,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome 
denounced,  deprived  a  beneficent  act  of  its  grace  and 
courtesy. 

If  the  consciences  of  Protestants  were  outraged  by  con- 
tributing, however  little,  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Catholic  Ireland  towards 
a  Protestant  church,  maintained  for  the  use  of  a  tenth  of  th« 
people  1  It  would  have  been  well  to  avoid  so  painful  a  con- 
troversy :  but  it  was  raised ;  and  the  Act  of  1845,  so  fat 
from  being  accepted  as  the  settlement  of  a  vexed  question 
appeared  for  several  years  to  aggravate  the  bitterness  of  the 
1  April  3d,  1845.    Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixxix.  18. 
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Strife.  But  the  state,  superior  to  sectarian  animosities,  calmlj 
State  fttd  acknowledged  the  claims  of  Catholic  subjects  upon 
other  ».  ^^  justice  and  liberality.  Groveming  a  vast  em- 
ugions.  pij.^^  jind  ruling  over  men  of  different  races  and 

religions,  it  had  already  aided  the  propagation  of  doctrines 
which  it  disowned.  In  Ireland  itself,  the  state  has  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  in  prisons 
and  workhouses.  A  different  policy  would  have  deprived 
the  inmates  of  those  establishments  of  all  the  offices  and 
consolations  of  religion.  It  has  provided  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  Catholic  soldiers;  and  since  the  reign  of 
William  III.  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  have  received 
aid  from  the  state,  known  as  the  Regium  Donum.  In 
Canada,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  the  Mauritius  and  other  pos- 
sessions of  tlie  crown,  the  state  has  assisted  Catholic  wor- 
ship. Its  policy  has  been  imperial  and  secular,  —  not  re- 
ligious. 

In  the  same  enlarged  spirit  of  equity.  Sir  Robert  Peel  se- 
Queenni  col-  ^"''^^»  *"  1845,  the  foundation  of  three  new  col- 
i^d'iSL  ^^&^  ^"  Ireland,  for  the  improvement  of  academi- 
cal education,  without  religious  distinctions.  These 
liberal  endowments  were  mainly  designed  for  Catholics,  as 
composing  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  but  they  who  had 
readily  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  national  educa- 
tion, —  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  combined  literary  and 
separate  religious  instruction,  —  repudiated  these  new  insti- 
tutions. Being  for  the  use  of  all  religious  denominations, 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  no  particular  sect  could  be  allowed  to 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction ;  but  lecture- 
rooms  were  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  religious  teaching, 
according  to  the  creed  of  every  student^  The  Catholics, 
however,  withheld  their  confidence  from  a  system  in  which 
their  own  faith  was  not  recognized  as  predominant ;  and  de- 
nounced the  new  colleges  as  "  godless.**  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Synod  of  Thurles  prohibited  the  clergy  of  their  commuii- 
1  UaaB.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  Ixxx.  345;  8  &  9  Vict.  t.  66. 
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ion  from  being  concerned  in  the  administration  of  these 
establishments ;  ^  and  their  decrees  were  sanctioned  by  a  re- 
script of  the  Pope.'  The  colleges  were  everywhere  dis- 
countenanced as  seminaries  for  the  sons  of  Calholic  parents 
The  liberal  designs  of  Parliament  were  so  far  thwarted ;  yet 
even  under  these  discouragements,  the  colleges  have  enjoyed 
a  fair  measure  of  success.  A  steady  increase  of  pupils  of  all 
denominations  has  been  maintained ; '  the  education  is  excel- 
lent ;  and  the  best  friends  of  Ireland  are  still  hopeful  that  a 
people  of  rare  aptitude  for  learning  will  not  be  induced,  by 
religious  jealousies,  to  repudiate  the  means  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  which  the  state  has  invited  them  to  accept. 

I  August,  1850. 

s  Mfty  23d,  1851. 

*  In  1858  the  eommlssionera  of  inquiiy  reported: — **The  colleges  can- 
not  be  regarded  otlierwise  tlian  as  successful.*'  —  Report  of  Commissioners, 
1858,  No.  [2413].  In  1860,  the  entrances  had  increased  from  168  to  309; 
and  the  numbers  attending  lectures,  from  454  to  752.  Of  the  latter  num- 
ber, 207  were  members  of  the  Established  Church;  204,  Roman  Catholics; 
247,  Presbyterians;  and  94  of  other  persaasions. — M^port  of  PrttidaU  kn 
1860-61, 1862,  No.  [8999]. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

Local  Grorernment  the  Basis  of  Constitutional  Freedom: — Vestriei:  — 
Muoicipal  Corporations  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland: —  Local  Im- 
provement and  Police  Acts:  —  Local  Boards  constituted  under  General 
Acts:  — Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

That  Englishmen  have  been  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Local  KOTwn-  P^^^^*^^  freedom,  is  mainly  due  to  those  ancient 
ment  the       local  institutions  by  which  they  have  been  trained 

Msis  of  oon* 

»titutioiimi  to  self-government.  The  affairs  of  the  people  have 
been  administered,  not  in  Parliament  only,  but  in 
the  vestry,  the  town-council,  the  board-meeting,  and  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  England  alone  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  has  maintained  for  centuries  a  constitu- 
tional polity ;  and  her  liberties  may  be  ascribed,  above  all 
things,  to  her  free  local  institutions.  Since  the  days  of  their 
Saxon  ancestors,*  her  sons  have  learned,  at  their  own  gates, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizens.  Associating  for 
the  common  good,  they  have  become  exercised  in  public 
affairs.  Thousands  of  small  communities  have  been  sepa 
rately  trained  to  self-government :  taxing  themselves,  through 
their  representatives,  for  local  objects :  meeting  for  discussion 
and  business ;  and  animated  by  local  rivalries  and  ambitions. 
The  history  of  local  government  affords  a  striking  parallel  to 
the  general  political  history  of  the  country.  While  the  aris- 
tocracy was  encroaching  upon  popular  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  it  was  making  advances,  no  less  sure,  \xl 
local  institutions.  The  few  were  gradually  appropriating  the 
franchises  which  were  the  birthright  of  the  many ;  and  again, 
1  Palgrave^s  English  Commonwealth,  L  628;  AUen^s  Prerog.,  138. 
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«s  political  liberties  were  enlarged,  the  rights  of  self-govern* 
ment  were  recovered. 

Every  parish  is  the  image  and  reflection  of  the  state. 
The  land,  the  church,  and  the  commonalty  share  in  Tbe  pubh. 
its  government :  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  aio 
combined  in  its  society.   The  common  law,  —  in  irs  grand  sim- 
plicity, —  recognized  the  right  of  all  the  rated  pa-  Thm  ymtej. 
rishioners  to  assemble  in  vestry,  and  administer  parochial  af* 
fairs.*    But  in  many  parishes  this  popular  principle  ^he  leieet 
gradually  fell  into  disuse ;  and  a  few  inhabitants,  —  f^^trj, 
self-elected  and  irresponsible,  —  claimed  the  right  of  imposing 
taxes,  administering  the  parochial  fnnds,  and  exercising  all 
local  authority.     This  *  usurpation,  long  acquiesced  in,  grew 
into  a  custom,  which  the  courts  recognized  as  a  legal  exception 
from  the  common  law.  The  people  had  forfeited  their  rights ; 
and  select  vestries  ruled  in  their  behalf.     So  absolute  was 
their  power,  that  they  could  assemble  without  notice,  and  bind 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  by  their  vote.' 

This  single  abuse  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's 
Act  in   1818 :  •  but  this  same  act,  while  it  left  ^  sfcnnM 
select  vestries  otherwise  unreformed,  made  a  fur-  ^^sl* 

.  Act,  1818. 

ther  inroad  upon  the  popular  constitution  of  open 
vestries.     Hitherto  every  person  entitled  to  attend  had  en- 
joyed an  equal  right  of  voting ;  but  this  act  multiplied  the 
votes  of  vestrymen,  according  to  the  value  of  their  rated  prop- 
erty :  one  man  could  give  six  votes :  others  no  more  than  one. 
An  important  breach,  however,  was  made  in  the  exclusive 
system  of  local  government,  by  Sir  John  Hob-  g^^ 
house's  Vestry  Act,   passed  during  the  agitation  Hobhouw'a 
for  parliamentary  reform.*    The  majority  of  rate- 

1  Sli*w*8  Par.  Law,  c  17;  Steer's  Par.  Law,  263;  Tonlmin  Smith'ti 
Parish,  2d  ed.,  15-23,  46-62,  288-830. 

2  Gibson's  Codex,  219;  Burn's  Ecct.  Law,  iv.  10,  &c;  Steer,  251. 

<  58  Geo.  m.  c  69,  amended  by  59  Geo.  IIL  c  85,  7  WiU.  IV.,  and  1 
Vict  c  85;  Report  on  Poor  Laws,  1818.—  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  zxxvbi. 
•78. 

«  1  &  2  WiU.  rV.  c  60;  Oct  20th,  1881;  Toulmin  Smith's  Parish,  240. 
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payers,  in  any  parish  within  a  city  or  town,  or  any  other 
parish  composing  800  householders  rated  to  the  poor,  were 
empowered  to  adopt  this  act.  Under  its  provisions,  vestries 
were  elected  by  every  rated  parishioner :  the  votes  of  the 
electors  were  taken  by  ballot:  every  ten  pound  householder, 
except  in  certain  cases,*  was  eligible  as  a  vestryman ;  and 
no  member  of  the  vestry  was  entitled  to  more  than  a  sin- 
gle vote.  This  measure,  however  democratic  in  principle, 
did  little  more  than  revert  to  the  policy  of  the  common 
law.  It  was  adopted  in  some  populous  parishes  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  elsewhere:  but  otherwise  has  had  a  limited 
operation.' 

The  history  of  municipal   corpoi'ations   affords  another 

example  of  encroachments  upon  popular  rights. 
eorporatioM,  The  government  of  towns,  under  the  Saxons,  was 

no  less  popular  than  the  other  local  institutions  of 
that  race ;  •  and  the  constitution  of  corporations,  at  a  later 
period,  was  founded  upon  the  same  principles.  All  the  set- 
tled inhabitants  and  traders  of  corporate  towns,  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  local  taxes,  had  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
their  own  municipal  affairs.*  The  community,  enjoying  cor- 
porate rights  and  privileges,  was  continually  enlarged  by  the 
admission  of  men  connected  with  the  town  by  birth,  ipar- 
riage,  apprenticeship,  or  servitude,  and  of  others,  not  so  con- 
nected, by  gift  or  purchase.  For  some  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  the  burgesses  assembled  in  person,  for  the  transact 
tion  of  business.     They  elected  a  mayor,  or  other  chief  mag- 

1  In  the  metropolis,  or  in  any  parish  having  more  than  3000  inhabitants 
a  40^  qualification  was  required.  In  the  meth>poli8,  however,  the  act  wa 
superseded  by  the  metropolis  local  management  act,  1865.  — /»i/ra,  477. 

>  In  1842,  nine  parishes  only  had  adopted  it.  —  Pari.  Paper,  1842,  No. 
664. 

s  Palgrave*s  English  Commonwealth,  i.  629 ;  Merewether  and  Stephens's 
Hbt.  of  Boroughs,  Introd.  viii.;  Kemble's  Hist,  ii.  262;  Lappenbeig*8 
England,  App.;  Hallara's  Middle  Ages,  ii.  153. 

^  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations,  1835,  p.  16; 
Merewether  and  Stephens's  Hist,  Introd.,  v.  1, 10,  &c.;  UuJlaa's  Middki 
Aices,  U.  155. 
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istrate:  but  no  governing  bodj,  or  town  council,  to  whom 
tlieir  authority  was  delegated.  The  burgesses  only  were 
known  to  the  law.  But  as  towns  and  trade  increased,  the 
more  convenient  practice  of  representation  was  introduced 
i'ur  municipal  as  well  as  for  parliamentary  government.  The 
most  wealthy  and  influential  inhabitants  being  chosen  gradu- 
ally encroached  upon  the  privileges  of  the  inferior  towns- 
nien,  assumed  all  municipal  authority,  and  substituted  self- 
election  for  the  suffrages  of  burgesses  and  freemen.  This 
encroachment  upon  popular  rights  was  not  submitted  to  with- 
out many  struggles ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  fitleenth  cen- 
tury, it  had  been  successfully  accomplished  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  corporations  of  England. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  these  encroachments  had 
been  local  and  spontaneous.  The  people  had  sub-  charters  from 
mitted  to  them ;  but  the  law  had  not  enforced  S'tSe  iL"' 
tliem.  From  this  time,  however,  popular  rights  oiution. 
were  set  aside  in  a  new  form.  The  crown  begnn  to  grant 
charters  to  boroughs,  —  generally  conferring  or  reviving  the 
privilege  of  returning  members  to  Parliament ;  and  most  of 
these  charters  vested  all  the  powers  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  mayor  and  town-council,  —  nominated  in  the 
lirst  instance  by  the  crown  itself,  and  afterwards  self-elected. 
Nor  did  the  contempt  of  the  Tudors  for  popular  rights  stop 
here.  By  many  of  their  charters,  the  same  governing  body 
was  intrusted  with  the  exclusive  right  of  returning  membera 
to  Parliament.  For  national  as  well  as  local  government, 
the  burgesses  were  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 
And  in  order  to  bring  municipalities  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  the  office  of  high  stewanl 
was  often  created :  when  the  nobleman  holding  that  office 
became  the  patron  of  the  borough,  and  returned  its  members 
to  Parliament.  The  power  of  the  crown  and  aristocracy 
was  increased,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  Stuarts ;  and  the  two 
last  of  that  race  violated  the  liberties  of  the  few  corporationa 
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which  still  retained  a  popalar  constitution  afler  the  encroach* 
ments  of  centuries.* 

After  the  Revolution,  corporations  were  free  from  the 
Gorporatioiii  intrusion  of  prerogative ;  but  the  policy  of  mu- 
voiuttonto*"  J^icipal  freedom  was  as  little  respected  as  in  for- 
Qeorge  lu.  mer  times.  A  corporation  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  close  governing  body  with  peculiar  privileges.  The 
old  model  was  followed ;  and  the  charters  of  George  III. 
favored  the  municipal  rights  of  burgesses  no  more  than  the 
charters  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.^  Even  where  they  did 
not  expressly  limit  the  local  authority  to  a  small  body 
of  persons,  custom  and  usurpation  restricted  it  either  to 
the  town  council  or  to  that  body  and  its  own  nominees,  the 
freemen.  And  while  this  close  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  maintained,  towns  were  growing  in  wealth 
and  population,  whose  inhabitants  had  no  voice  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  Two  millions  of  peo- 
ple were  denied  the  constitutional  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment 

Self-elected  and  irresponsible  corporations  were  suffered 
to  enjoy  a  long  dominion.  Composed  of  local 
cioMoor-  and  often  hereditary  cliques  and  family  connec- 
^^  ""*  tions,  they  were  absolute  masters  over  their  own 
townsmen.  Grenerally  of  one  political  party,  they  excluded 
men  of  different  opinions,  —  whether  in  politics  or  religion, 
— •  and  used  all  the  influence  of  their  office  for  maintaining 
the  ascendency  of  their  own  party.  Elected  for  life,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  consolidate  their  interest ;  and  they  acted 
without  any  sense  of  responsibility.'  Their  proceedings 
were  generally  secret :  nay,  secrecy  was  sometimes  enjoined 
by  an  oath.* 

Despite  their  narrow  constitution,  there  were  some  corpo- 

1  Case  of  Quo  Warranto,  1683;  St  Tr.,  viii.  1039;  Hume's  Hist,  vi 
901;  remodelling  the  corporations,  1687;  Hallam*8  Const  Ilist,  iL  288. 
s  Report  of  Commissioners,  p.  17. 
•  Ibid.y  p.  36. 
«  Jbid..  36. 
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rations  which  performed  their  functions  worthily.  Maintain- 
ing a  mediaeval  dignity  and  splendor,  their  rule  was  graced 
by  public  virtue,  courtesy,  and  refinement.  Nobles  shared 
their  councils  and  festivities :  the  first  men  of  the  country 
were  associated  with  townsmen  ;  and  while  ruling  without 
responsibility,  they  retained  the  willing  allegiance  of  the 
people,  by  traditions  of  public  service,  by  acts  of  munificence 
and  charity,  and  by  the  respect  due  to  their  eminent  station. 
But  the  greater  number  of  corporations  were  of  a  lower 
type.  Neglecting  their  proper  functions,  —  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  police,  the  managepaent  of  the  jails,  the  paving 
and  lighting  of  the  streets,  and  the  supply  of  water,  —  they 
thought  only  of  the  personal  interests  attached  to  office. 
They  grasped  all  patronage,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  for  their 
relatives,  friends,  and  political  partisans ;  and  wasted  the 
corporate  funds  in  greasy  feasts  and  vulgar  revelry.*  Many 
were  absolutely  insolvent.  Charities  were  despoiled,  and 
public  trusts  neglected  and  misapplied ;  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion in  every  form  were  fostered.*  Townsmen  viewed  with 
distrust  the  proceedings  of  councils,  over  whom  they  had 
no  control,  whose  constitution  was  oligarchical,  and  whose 
political  sentiments  were  often  obnoxious  to  the  majority. 
In  some  towns  the  middle  classes  found  themselves  ruled  by 
a  close  council  alone :  in  others  by  the  council  and  a  rabble 
of  freemen,  —  its  creatures,  —  drawn  mainly  from  the  lower 
classes  and  having  no  title  to  represent  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.  And  important  municipal  powers  were 
therefore  intrusted,  under  Local  Acts,  to  independent  com- 
missioners, in  whom  the  inhabitants  had  confidence.'  Even 
he  administration  of  justice  was  tainted  by  suspicions  of 
political  partiality.*  Borough  magistrates  were  at  once 
mcompetent  and  exclusively  of  one  party  ;  and  juries  were 
composed  of  freemen,  of  the  same  close  connection.     This 

1  Rep.  of  Coram.,  p.  46.  •  Jbid.,  43. 

«  J6id,,  81,  46,  47,  48.  *  JbU,,  26-29,  89. 

VOL.  u.  80 
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favored   class  also  enjoyed  trading  privileges^  which   pn^ 
voked  jealousy  and  fettered  commerce.* 

But   the  worst   abuse  of  these  corrupt  bodies  was  that 
which  too  long   secured   their  impunity.     They 

Monopoly  ,  ,     i  ,         ^  ,.         *^         "^    .  ^ 

of  electoral  were  the  strongholds  of  parliamentary  interest 
and  corruption.  The  electoral  privileges  which 
tliey  had  usurped,  or  had  acquired  by  charter,  were  conven- 
ient instruments  in  the  hands  of  both  the  political  parties, 
who  were  contending  for  power.  In  many  of  the  corporate 
towns  the  representation  was  as  much  at  the  disposal  of 
particular  families,  as  that  of  nomination  boroughs  :  in  others 
it  was  purchased  by  opulent  partisans,  whom  both  parties 
welcomed  to  their  ranks.  In  others,  again,  where  freemen 
enjoyed  the  franchise,  it  was  secured  by  bribery,  in  which 
the  corporations  too  often  became  the  most  active  agents,  — 
not  scrupling  even  to  apply  their  trust  funds  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  electors.^  The  freemen  were  generally  needy  and 
corrupt,  and  inferior,  as  well  in  numbers  as  in  respectability, 
to  the  other  inhabitants:'  but  they  often  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  franchise ;  and  whenever  a  general  election  was 
anticipated,  large  additions  were  made  to  their  numbers.* 
The  freedom  of  a  city  was  valued  according  to  the  length  of 
the  candidate's  purse.  Corporations  were  safe  so  long  as 
society  was  content  to  tolerate  the  notorious  abuses  of  par- 
liamentary representation.  The  municipal  and  parliamen- 
tary organizations  were  inseparable :  both  were  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  political 
parties  had  dispossessed  the  people  of  their  constitutional 
rights ;  and  they  stood  and  fell  together. 

The  Reform    Act   wrested   from   the   corporations   thei. 

exclusive  electoral  privileges,  and  restored  them 

corpowtions  to  the  pcoplc.     This  tardy  act  of  retribution  was 

,  1886.      followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 

1  Rep.  of  Comm.,  p.  40.  >  7»idL,  45.  •  /UdL,  tt 

^  76k/.,  34,  35.    (See  table  of  freemen  created.) 
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iDquirj,  which  roughly  exposed  the  manifold  abuses  of  irre* 
sponsible  power,  wherever  it  liad  been  suffered  to  prevail. 
And  in  1885,  Parliament  was  called  upon  to  overthrow  these 
municipal  oligarchies.  The  measure  was  fitly  introduced  by 
Xx>rd  John  Russell,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  cause 
f  paiiiamentary  reform.^  It  proposed  to  vest  the  munici* 
pal  franchise  in  rated  inhabitants,  who  had  paid  poor-rates 
within  the  boix>ugh  for  three  years.  By  them  the  governing 
body,  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  common  council,  were  to  be 
elected.  The  ancient  order  of  aldermen  was  to  be  no  longer 
maintained.  The  pecuniary  rights  of  existing  freemen  were 
preserved,  during  their  lives ;  but  their  municipal  franchise 
was  superseded  ;  and  as  no  new  freemen  were  to  be  created, 
the  class  would  be  eventually  extinguished.  Exclusive 
rights  of  trading  were  to  be  discontinued.  To  the  councils, 
constituted  so  as  to  secure  public  confidence,  more  extended 
powers  were  intrusted,  for  the  police  and  local  government 
of  the  town,  and  the  administration  of  justice ;  while  pro* 
vision  was  made  for  the  publicity  of  their  proceedings,  the 
proper  administration  of  their  funds,  and  the  publication  and 
audit  of  their  accounts. 

No  effective  opposition  could  be  offered  to  the  general 
principles  of  this  measure.  The  propriety  of  re-  Amended  by 
storing  the  rights  of  self-government  to  the  **"  ^'^' 
people,  and  sweeping  away  the  corruptions  of  ages,  was 
generally  admitted ;  but  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  give 
further  protection  to  existing  rights,  and  to  modify  the 
popular  character  of  the  measure.  These  efforts,  ineffectual 
in  the  Commons,  were  successful  in  the  Lords.  Counsel 
were  heard,  and  witnesses  examined,  on  behalf  of  several 
of  the  corporations ;  but  the  main  principles  of  the  bill  were 
not  contested.  Important  amendments,  however,  were  in- 
serted. The  pecuniary  rights  and  parliamentary  franchise 
of  freemen  received  more  ample  protection.  With  a  view 
to  qualify  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  councils,  a 
1  JoQA  5th,  1835.  —  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  zxviii.  54L 
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property  qualification  was  required  for  town  councillors; 
and  aldermen  were  inti^uced  into  the  council,  to  be  elected 
for  life ;  the  first  aldermen  being  chosen  from  the  existing 
body  of  aldermen.^  These  amendments  were  considered  by 
ministers  and  the  Commons,  in  a  spirit  of  concession  and 
compromise.  The  more  zealous  advocates  of  popular  rights 
urged  their  unconditional  rejection,  eveif  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  bill ;  but  more  temperate  counsels  prevailed,  and  the 
amendments  were  accepted  with  modifications.  A  qualifi- 
cation for  councillors  was  agreed  to,  but  in  a  less  invidious 
furm  :  aldermen  were  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  instead  of 
for  life ;  and  the  exclusive  eligibility  of  existing  aldermen 
was  not  insisted  on.'  And  thus  was  passed  a  popular  meas- 
ure, second  in  importance  to  the  Reform  Act  alone.'  The 
municipal  bodies  which  it  created,  if  less  popular  than  under 
the  original  scheme,  were  yet  founded  upon  a  wide  basis  of 
representation,  which  has  since  been  further  extended.* 
Local  self-government  was  effectually  restored.  Elected 
rulers  have  since  generally  secured  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents :  municipal  ofiice  has  become  an  object  of  hon- 
orable ambition  to  public-spirited  townsmen ;  and  local  ad- 
ministration, —  if  not  free  from  abuses,*  —  has  been  exer« 
dsed  under  responsibility  and  popular  control.  And  further, 
the  enjoyment  of  municipal  franchises  has  encouraged  and 
kept  alive  a  spirit  of  political  freedom  in  the  inhabitants  of 
towns. 

One  ancient  institution  alone  was  omitted  from  this  general 
Corporation  measure  of  reform,  —  the  corporation  of  the  City 
of  Loudon,  ^j.  Lq^j^qj,.  It  was  a  municipal  principality,  —  of 
great  antiquity,  of  wide  jurisdiction,  of  ample  property  and 
revenues,  and  of  composite  organization.     Distinguished  for 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxx.  426,  480,  579,  &c. 
s  Ibid.,  1139, 1194, 1335. 
«  6  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76. 

^  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1859,  22  Vict  c.  35. 
*  See  Reports  of  Lords'  Committees  on  Rates  and  Municipal  Franchise, 
1859,  and  Elective  Franchise.  1860. 
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its  public  spirit,  its  independent  influence  had  often  been  the 
bulwark  of  popular  rights.  Its  magistrates  had  braved  the 
resentment  of  kings  and  parliaments :  its  citizens  had  been 
foremost  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Its  tra 
ditions  were  associated  with  the  history  and  glories  of  Eng 
land.  Its  civic  potentates  had  entertained,  with  princely 
splendor,  kings,  conquerors,  ambassadors,  and  statesmen. 
Its  wealth  and  stateliness,  its  noble  old  Guildhall  and  antique 
pageantry,  were  famous  throughout  Europe.  It  united,  lika 
an  ancient  monarchy,  the  memories  of  a  past  age  with  the 
pride  and  power  of  a  living  institution. 

Such  a  corporation  as  this  could  not  be  lightly  touched. 
The  constitution  of  its  governing  body :  its  power-  igj^^rt*  to 
ful  companies,  or  guilds:  its  courts  of  civil  and"*'**™*** 
criminal  jurisdiction :  its  varied  municipal  functions :  its 
peculiar  customs :  its  extended  powers  of  local  taxation  ;  — * 
all  these  demanded  careful  inquiry  and  consideration.  It 
was  not  until  1837  that  the  commissioners  were  able  to  pre- 
pare their  report ;  and  it  was  long  before  any  scheme  for  the 
reconstitution  of  the  municipality  was  proposed.  However 
superior  to  the  close  corporations  which  Parliament  had 
recently  condemned,  many  defects  and  abuses  needed  correc- 
tion. Some  of  these  the  corporation  itself  pi*oceeded  to 
correct;  and  others  it  sought  to  remedy,  in  1852,  by  means 
of  a  private  bill  In  1853,  another  commission  of  eminent 
men  was  appointed,  whose  able  report  formed  the  basis  of  a 
government  measure  in  1856.^  This  bill,  however,  was  not 
proceeded  with ;  nor  have  later  measures,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, hitherto  been  accepted  by  Parliament.'  Yet  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  great  institution  will  be  eventually 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  recognized  principles  of  free 
municipal  government. 

The  history  of  municipal  corporations   in   Scotland  re« 

1  Sir  George  Grey,  April  1st,  1856.  — Hans.  Deb.,  Sd  Ser.,  czli.  314. 
«  Sir  George  Grey,  1858. —  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  cxlviii.  738;  Sir  Geoig« 
Lewis,  1859  and  1860.    Jlnd.,  div.  946;  clvi.  2^. 
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semblefl  that  of  England,  in  its  leading  characteristics.  Th« 
CorponOoim  rojal  burghs,  being  the  property  of  the  crown, 
inScotiAod.  Yfent  the  first  to  receive  corporate  privileges. 
onfM.  rpjj^  earlier  burgesses  were  tenants  of  the  crown, 
with  whom  were  afterwards  associated  the  trades  or  crafts 
of  the  place,  which  comprised  the  main  body  of  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  constitution  of  these 
municipalities  appears  to  have  become  popular;  and  the 
growing  influence  and  activity  of  the  commonalty  excited 
the  jealousy  of  more  powerful  interests.*  The  latter, 
without  waiting  for  the  tedious  expedient  of  usurpation, 
obtained  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  14G9,  which 
deprived  the  burgesses  of  their  electoral  ritfhts,  and  estab- 
lished a  close  principle  of  self-election.  Tlie  old  council 
of  every  burgh  was  to  choose  the  new  council  for  the  year ; 
and  the  two  councils  together,  with  one  person  representing 
each  craft,  were  lo  elect  the  burgh  officers.* 

Municipal  privileges  were  also  granted  to  other  burghs. 
Other  borgbfl.  under  the  patronage  of  territorial  nobles  or 
the  church.  The  rights  of  burgesses  varied  in  different 
places;  but  they  were  generally  dependent  upon  their 
patrons. 

Neither  of  these  two  classes  of  municipalities  had  enjoyed 
cioMoharso-  for  ccnturies  the  least  pretence  of  a  popular  con- 
muufd^***  stitution.  Their  property  and  revenues,  their 
paiitiw.  rights  of  local  taxation,  their  patronage,  their 
judicature,  and  the  election  of  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, were  all  vested  in  small  self-elected  bodies.  The 
administration  of  these  important  trusts  was  characterize<l 
by  the  same  abuses  as  those  of  English  corporations.  The 
property  was  corruptly  alienated  and  despoiled :  sold  to 
nobles  and  other  favored  persons,  —  sometimes  even  to  the 
provost  himself,  —  at  inadequate  prices:  leased  at  nominal 
rents  to  members  of  the  council ;  and  improvidently  charged 

1  Report  of  Commrs.,  1835,  p.  18. 
s  ScoU  Actd,  1469,  c.  5. 
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with  debts.*  The  revenues  were  wasted  by  extravagant 
salaries,  jobbing  contracts,  public  works  executed  at  an 
exorbitant  cost,  and  civic  entertainments.^  By  such  malad* 
ministration  several  burghs  were  reduced  to  insolvency. 
Charitable  funds  were  wasted  and  misapplied :  ^  the  patron 
age,  distributed  among  the  ruling  families,  was  grossly 
abused.  Incompetent  persons,  and  even  boys,  were  ap- 
pointed to  offices  of  trust.  At  Forfar,  an  idiot  performed 
for  twenty  years  the  responsible  duties  of  town  clerk.  Lu- 
crative offices  were  sold  by  the  councils,*  Judicature  was 
exercised  without  fitness  or  responsibility.  The  representa- 
tion formed  part  of  tlie  narrow  parliamentary  organization  by 
which  Scotland,  like  her  sister-kingdoms,  was  then  governed. 
Many  of  these  abuses  were  notorious  at  an  early  period ; 
and  the  Scottish  Parliament  frequently  interposed  „    . .    . 

.11  Municipal 

to  restram  them."  They  continued,  however,  to  reform.  s«-ot. 
flouiish ;  and  were  exposed  by  parliamentary  ' 
inquiries  in  1793,  and  again  in  1819,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing years.'  The  latter  were  followed  by  an  Act  in  1822, 
regulating  the  accounts  and  administration  of  the  royal 
burghs,  checking  the  expenditure,  and  restraining  abuses  in 
the  sale  and  leasing  of  property  and  the  contracting  of 
debts.*  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  first  reformed  Parlia- 
ment to  deal  with  the  greatest  evil,  and  the  first  cause  of 
all  other  abuses,  —  the  close  constitution  of  these  burghs. 
The  Scotch  Reform  Act  had  already  swept  away  the  elec- 
toral monopoly  which  had  placed  the  entire  representation 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  a  few 
individuals ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  ten-pound  fran 

1  Rep.,  1835,  p.  30. 

S  Rep.,  1821,  p.  14;  Ibid.,  1835,  p.  34. 

•  Rep.,  1819,  p.  16, 23;  Jbid.,  1836,  p.  36. 

•  Rep.,  1819,  p.  23;  Jbid.,  1835,  p.  38. 
e  Rep.,  1820,  p.  4;  Ibid.,  1836,  p.  67. 

«  Scota  Acts,  1491,  c.  19;  1603,  c.  86,  87;  1535,  c.  35;  1693,  c.  39    lOM, 
e.  45;  Rep.  of  1836,  p.  22-28. 
7  Rep.  of  Comm.  CommiUces,  1819, 1820.  and  1821. 

•  8  Geo.  IV.  c  91. 
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• 
chise  was  introduced  as  the  basis  of  new  municipal  constitii* 
tions.  The  system  of  self-election  was  overthrown,  ami 
popular  government  restored.  The  people  of  Scotland  were 
impatient  for  this  remedial  measure ;  and,  the  abuses  of  the 
old  corporate  bodies  being  notorious,  Parliament  did  not 
even  wait  for  the  reports  of  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  them,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  provide  a 
remedy.  The  old  fabric  of  municipal  administration  fell 
without  resistance,  and  almost  in  silence:  its  only  defence 
being  found  in  the  protest  of  a  solitary  peer.* 

In  the  corporations  of  Ireland,  popular  rights  had  been 
OorporatioM,  ^*^^8"'^*^»  at  least  in  form, —  though  the  pe- 
ir«iand.  culiar  condition  of  that  country  had  never  been 
favorable  to  their  exercise.  Even  the  charters  of  James  J., 
designed  to>  narrow  the  foundations  of  corporate  authority, 
usually  incorporated  the  inhabitants,  or  commonalty  of 
Iwroughs.^  The  ruling  bodies,  however,  having  the  power 
of  admitting  freemen,  whether  resident  or  not,  readily 
appropriated  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  local  adminis- 
tration. In  the  greater  number  of  boroughs,  the  council,  or 
other  ruling  body,  was  practically  self-elected.  The  freemen 
either  had  no  rights,  or  were  debarred,  by  usurpation,  from 
asserting  them.  In  other  boroughs,  where  the  rights  of 
freemen  were  acknowledged,  the  council  were  able  to  over- 
rule the  inhabitants  by  the  voices  of  nonresident  freemen,  — 
their  own  nominees  and  creatures.  Close  self-election,  and 
irresponsible  power,  were  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the 
corporations  of  Ireland.'  In  many  boroughs,  patrons  filled 
the  council  with  their  own  dependents,  and  exercised 
uncontrolled  authority  over  the  property,  revenues,  and 
government  of  the  municipality. 

It  were  tedious  to  recount  the  more  vulgar  abuses  of  this 
thak  ftkuseii.  system.     Corporate  estates  appropiiated,  or  irrcg* 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Sen,  xx.  663-576;  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  77. 
«  Rep.  of  Commre.,  1835,  p.  7. 
»  Jbid.,  p.  13-18. 
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Qlarly  a^^uired,  by  patrons  and  others  in  authority :  leases 
cormptly  granted  :  debts  recklessly  contracted  :  exclusive  tolls 
levied,  to  the  injury  of  trade  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor : 
exclusive  trading  privileges  enjoyed  by  freemen,  to  the  det- 
riment of  other  inhabitants:  the  monopoly  of  patronage  by  a 
few  families :  the  sacrifice  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  com 
munity  to  the  particular  interests  of  individuals ;  —  such  were 
the  natural  results  of  close  government  in  Ireland,  as  else- 
where.* The  proper  duties  of  local  goveniment  were  neg- 
lected or  abused ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns 
were  obliged  to  seek  more  efficient  powers  for  paving,  light- 
ing, and  police,  under  separate  boards  constituted  by  local 
Acts  or  by  a  general  measure  of  1838,  enacted  for  that  pur- 
pose.^ But  there  were  constitutional  evils  greater  than  these. 
Corporate  towns  returned  members  to  Parliament ;  and  the 
patrons,  usurping  the  franchises  of  the  people,  reduced  them  to 
nomination  boroughs.  But,  above  all,  Catholics  were  every- 
where excluded  from  the  privileges  of  municipal  Bxciasion  <a 
government.  The  remedial  law  of  1793,  which  c»u»oiic8. 
restored  their  rights,'  was  illusory.  Not  only  were  they 
still  denied  a  voice  in  the  council,  but  even  admission  to 
the  freedom  of  their  own  birthplaces.  A  narrow  and 
exclusive  interest  prevailed, -^  in  politics,  in  local  admin- 
istration, and  in  trade,  —  over  Catholic  communities, 
however  numerous  and  important.^  Catholics  could  have 
no  confidence  either  in  the  management  of  municipal  trusts 
or  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Among  their  own 
townsmen  their  faith  had  made  them  outlaws. 

The  Reform  Act  established  a  new  elective  franchise  on  % 
wider  basis ;  and   the  legislature  soon  afterwards 
addressed  itself  to  the  consideration  of   the  evils  Mnriooi 
of   municipal    misgovernment.       But   the   Irish    '^ 

1  Rep.  of  Commrs.  p.  17-38. 
<  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  82;  Rep.  of  Commn.,  p.  91* 
s  33  Geo.  III.  c.  21  (Irish).    iSupro,  p.  831. 
^  Rep.  of  Commrs.,  p.  16. 
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corporations  were  not  destined  to  fall,  like  the  Scotch  harghs, 
without  a  struggle. 

In  1835,  Lord  Melbourne's  government  introduced  a  bill 
for  the    reconstitution  of  the  Irish  corporation.s 

Gorporatlona  ,  .      .    ,  ,  ,         , 

in»uiMi)Biu,  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  already  ap- 
plied to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
was  passed  by  the  Commons  without  much  discussion ;  but 
was  not  proceeded  with  in  the  Lords,  on  account  of  the  late 
Basewvd  period  of  the  session.^  In  the  following  year  it 
•"1836.  ^ng  renewed,  with  some  modifications;*  when 
it  encountered  new  obstacles.  The  Protestant  party  in  Ire- 
land were  suffering  under  grave  discouragements.  Catholic 
emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform  had  overthrown 
their  dominion :  their  church  was  impoverished  by  the  re- 
fusal of  tithes,  and  threatened  with  an  appropriation  of  her 
revenues ;  and  now  their  ancient  citadels,  the  corporations, 
were  invested.  Here  they  determined  to  take  their  stand. 
Their  leaders,  however,  unable  openly  to  raise  this  issue, 
combated  the  measure  on  other  grounds.  Adverting  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  Ireland,  they  claimed  an  exceptional 
form  of  local  government.  Hitherto,  it  was  said,  all  local 
jurisdiction  had  been  exercised  by  one  exclusive  party. 
Popular  election  would  place  it  in  the  hands  of  another 
party,  no  less  dominant.  If  the  former  system  had  caused 
distrust  in  local  government  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  proposed  system  would  cause  equal  jealousy  on 
the  other  side.  Catholic  ascendency  would  now  be  the  rule 
of  municipal  government.  Nor  was  there  a  middle  class 
in  Ireland  equal  to  the  functions  proposed  to  be  intrusted  to 
them.  The  wealth  and  intelligence  of  Protestants  would  be 
overborne  and  outnumbered  by  an  inferior  class  of  Catholic 
townsmen.  It  was  denied  that  boroughs  had  ever  enjoyed  a 
popular  franchise.  The  corporations  prior  to  James  I.  had 
been  founded  as  outworks  of  English  authority,  among  a 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xxx.  230,  614,  &c. 
S  Ibid,,  xxxi.  496, 1019. 
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hostile  people ;  and  after  that  period,  as  citadels  of  Protestant 
ascendency.  It  was  further  urged  that  few  of  the  Irish 
boroughs  required  a  municipal  organization.  On  these 
grounds  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  opposition  proposed  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  ministerial  scheme.  They  con- 
sented to  the  abolition  of  the  old  corporations  ;  but  declined 
io  establish  now  municipal  bodies  in  their  place.  They 
proposed  to  provide  for  the  local  administration  of  justice  by 
«heriffs  and  magistrates  appointed  by  the  crown  :  to  vest  all 
corporate  property  in  royal  commissioners,  for  distribution 
/or  municipal  purposes ;  and  to  intrust  the  police  and  local 
government  of  towns  to  boards  elected  under  the  General 
Lighting  and  Watching  Act  of  1828.^ 

The  Commons  would  not  listen  to  proposals  for  denying 
municipal  government  to  Ireland  and  vesting  local  authority 
in  officers  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  the  Lords  eagerly  ac- 
cepted them ;  and  the  bill  was  lost.' 

In  the  following  year,  a  similar  measure  was  again  passed 
by  the  Commons,  but  miscarried  in  the  other  House  Bin  of 
by  reason  of  delays  and  the  king's  death.     In  1838,  ^* 
the  situation  of  parties  and  the  determined  resist-  I88s-a8. 
ance  of  the  Lords  to  the  Irish  policy  of  the  government, 
brought  about  concessions  and  compromise.     Ministers,  by 
abandoning    the    principle    of   appropriation,  in    regard   to 
the    Irish    Church   revenues,   at   length    attained  a   settle- 
ment of  the   tithe   question ;   and   it  was   understood   that 
the  Ijords  would  accept  a  corporation  bill.     Yet  in  this  and 
the  following  years  the  two  Houses  disagreed  upon  the  mu- 
nicipal franchise  and  other  provisions ;  and  again  the  minis- 
terial measures  were  abandoned.     In  1840,  a  sixth  qiu  of 
bill   was   introduced,  in   which   large  concessions  ^'**^- 
were  made  to  the  Lords.'     Further  amendments,  however, 
were  introduced  by  their  lordships,  which  ministers  and  tlie 

^  Debates  on  second  reading,  Feb.  29th,  and  on  Lord  F.  Egerton's  itt 
itrucUon,  March  7th.  — Hans.  Deb.,  Sd  Ser.,  zxxL  1050, 1308. 

>  Hans.  Deb.,  Sd  Ser.,  xxxiv.  963,  &c 

•  JbicL,  U.  641;  liu.  1160;  Iv.  183, 1216. 
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commons  were  constrained  to  accept  The  tedious  contro- 
versy of  SIX  years  was  at  length  closed ;  but  the  measure 
virtually  amounted  to  a  scheme  of  municipal  disfranchise* 
ment. 

Ten  corporations  only  were  reconstituted  by  the  bill,  with 
^  ,^^  a  ten-pound  franchise.  FiftA'-eight  were  abol- 
Gorpontionf  isbed ;  ^    hut  any  borough  with  a  population  ex- 

'  ceeding  3000  might  obtain  a  charter  of  incorpora- 

tion. The  local  afiairs  and  property  of  boroughs  deprived 
of  corporations  were  to  be  under  the  management  of  com* 
missioners  elected  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  or  of  the  poor-law  guardians.* 
The  measure  was  a  compromise ;  and,  however  imperfect  as 
a  general  scheme  of  local  government,  it  at  least  corrected 
the  evils  of  the  old  system,  and  closed  an  irritating  contest 
between  two  powerful  parties. 

The  reconstitution  of  municipal  corporations  upon  a  popu- 
Locai  im.  lar  basis  has  widely  extended  the  principle  of  locjil 
and  PoSci  self-govemment  The  same  principle  has  been  ap- 
^^^  plied,  without  reserve,  to  the  management  of  other 

local  affairs.  Most  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  obtained  local  Acts,  at  different  times,  for  im- 
provements, —  for  lighting,  paving,  and  police,  —  for  water- 
works,—  for  docks  and  harbors;  and  in  these  measures, 
the  principle  of  elected  and  responsible  boards  has  been 
accepted  as  the  rule  of  local  administration.  The  functions 
exercised  under  these  Acts  are  of  vast  importance,  not  only 
to  the  localities  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  local  administration  of  Liv- 
erpool resembles  that  of  a  maritime  state.  In  the  order  and 
wise  government  of  large  populations  by  local  authority,  rests 
the  general  security  of  the  realm.  And  this  authority  is 
everywhere  based  upon  representation  and  responsibility. 
In  other  words,  the  people  who  dwell  in  towns  have  been 
permitted  to  govern  themselves. 

1  Schedules  B  and  C  of  Act. 
s  3  &  4  Vict,  c  108. 
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Extensive  powers  of  administration  have  also  been  in- 
trusted  to  local  boards  constituted  under  general  Local  board* 
statutes  for  the  sanitary  regulation,  improvement,  JS3!w  "'^ 
and  police  of  towns  and  populous  districts.^  Again,  ««'»««^  ^«*» 
the  same  principle  was  adopted  in  the  election  of  boai*ds 
of  guardians  for  the  administration  of  the  new  poor-laws, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  And  lastly,  in  1855, 
the  local  affairs  of  the  metropolis  were  intrusted  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  —  a  free  municipal  assembly, 
elected  by  a  popular  constituency,  and  exercising  extended 
powei*s  of  taxation  and  local  management.' 

The  sole  local  administration,  indeed,  which  has  still  been 
lefl  without  representation,  is  that  of  counties ;  ^        ^ 

Courts  of 

ivhere  rates  are  levied  and  expenditure  sanctioned  Qowter 
by  magistrates  appointed  by  the  crown.  Selected 
from  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  county  for  their  position, 
influence,  and  character,  the  magistracy  undoubtedly  afford  a 
virtual  representation  of  its  interests.  The  foremost  men 
assemble  and  discuss  the  affairs  in  which  they  have  them- 
selves the  greatest  concern ;  but  the  principles  of  election 
and  responsibility  are  wanting.  This  peculiarity  was  noticed 
in  1836  by  the  commission  on  county  rates;*  and  efforts 
have  since  been  made,  first  by  Mr.  Hume,*  and  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,*  to  introduce  responsibility  into  county 
administration.  It  was  proposed  to  establish  financial  boards, 
constituted  of  members  elected  by  boards  of  guardians,  and 

^  Public  Health  Act,  1848;  Local  Government  Act,  1858;  Toolmin 
Smith's  Local  Government  Act,  1858;  Glen's  Law  of  Public  Health  and 
Local  Government;  Police  (Scotland)  Acts,  1850;  Towns*  Improvement 
(Scotland)  Act,  1860;  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  con- 
solidating previous  Acts. 

^  Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts,  1855,  1802.  Tonlmin  Smith*! 
Metropolis  Ix>cal  Management  Act. 

<  The  Commissioners  said:  —  **  No  other  tax  of  such  magnitude  is  laid 
upon  the  subject,  except  by  his  representatives.'*  .  .  .  .  ^  The  administrar 
tion  of  this  fund  is  the  exercise  of  an  irresponsible  power  intrusted  to  « 
fluctuating  body.** 

4  In  1837  and  1889.  —  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cvi.  125. 

*  In  1840,  and  subsequently.  --  ^<Ly  cviii.  738. 
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of  magistrates  chosen  by  themselves.  To  the  representative 
principle  itself  few  objections  were  offered;  but  no  scheme 
for  carrying  it  into  effect  has  jet  found  favor  with  the  legis- 
lature. 

Counties  represent  the  aristocratic,  —  towns  the  democratic 
DiatioetfT*  principles  of  our  constitution.  In  counties,  terri- 
eounSes  and  ^o*****!  power,  ancestral  honors,  family  connections, 
towM.  ni^j  |q(,j^i  traditions  have  dominion.     The  lords  of 

the  soil  still  enjoy  influence  and  respect,  little  less  than 
feudal.  Whatever  forms  of  administration  may  be  estab- 
lished, their  ascendency  is  secure.  Their  power  is  founded 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  English  society ;  not  upon  laws  or 
local  institutions.  In  towns,  power  is  founded  upon  numbers 
and  association.  The  middle  classes, — descendants  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  stout  burghers  of  olden  times,  —  have 
sway.  The  wealth,  abilities,  and  public  virtues  of  eminent 
citizens  may  clothe  them  with  influence;  but  they  derive 
authority  from  the  free  suffrages  of  their  fellow-citizensj 
among  whom  they  dwell.  The  social  differences  of  counties 
and  towns  have  naturally  affected  the  conditions  of  their 
local  administration  and  political  tendencies;  but  both  have 
contributed,  in  different  ways,  to  the  good  government  of  tl.e 
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CHAPTER  XVT. 

Soverament  of  IrelaDd  before  the  Union :  —  Tlie  Legislature  and  the  Kx- 
ecutive :  —  Proteataut  Ascendency :  —  Ireland  a  Dependency :  —  Commer- 
cial Restrictions:  —  The  Volunteers:  —  Legislative  and  Judicial  Indepen- 
dence granted  1782:  —  The  Uuited  Irishmen  and  other  Associations:  — 
The  Rebellion  of  1798:  — The  Union:  — Ite  Benefito  Deferred :  — Ffi#- 
dom  and  Equality  finally  assured. 

We  have  seen  liberty  steadily  advancing,  in  every  foroii 
and  under  every  aspect,  throughout  our  political 


and  religious  institutions.     And  nowhere  has  its  pf  i**^T. 

°  ,  ,  In  Irelaod. 

advance  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  Ireland. 

In  that  countr}%  the  English  laws  and  constitution  had  been 

established  as  if  in  mockery.^     For  ages  its   people  were 

ruled,  by  a  conquering  and  privileged  race,  as  aliens  and 

outlaws.^      Their   lands   were   wrested   from   them:    their 

rights  trampled  under  foot:  their  blood  and  their  religion 

pmscribed.* 

Before    George  III.  commenced  his  reign,  the  dawn  of 
better  days  was  brightening  the  horizon  ;    yet,  ooTemmeai 
what  was  then  the  political  condition  of  his  Irish  S^owftoi 
subjects  ?     They  were  governed  by  a  Parliament,  ^"***" 
whence  every  Catholic  was  excluded.     The  House  of  Lords 
was    composed    of    prelates    of    the    Protestant  The  Lord*, 
church,   and   of   nobles  of   the   same  faith,  —  owners    of 
boroughs,  patrons  of  corporations,  masters  of  the  represen- 
tation, and   in  close   alliance  with  the  castle.^    The  House 

1  Leland,  Hist,  i.  80,  &c.;  Plowdeii*8  Hist.,  i.  83. 

«  Davis,  100,  109. 

•  For  the  earlier  history  of  Ireland  see  Plowden,  i.  1-3-32;  Inland,  Pre. 
.im.  Discourse;  O'Hnlloran;  Moore;  and  a  succinct  but  coniprehensir* 
outluie  by  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  c.  xviii. 

«  liardy'i  Life  of  Ix>rd  Charlemont,  i.  102. 
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of  G>mii]ons  assumed  to  represent  the  country ;  but  the  elec 
The  Com-  ^'^'®  franchise,  —  narrow  and  illusory  in  other  re- 
'"**°^  spects,  —  was  wholly  denied  to  five  sixths  of  the 

people,'  on  account  of  their  religion.*  Every  vice  of  the  Eng- 
lish representative  system  was  exaggerated  in  Ireland.  Nomi- 
nation boroughs  had  been  more  freely  created  by  the  crown :  • 
in  towns,  the  members  were  returned  by  patrons  or  close 
c*or|)orHtions  :  in  counties,  by  great  proprietors.  In  an  as- 
sembly of  300,  twenty-five  lords  of  the  soil  alone  returned 
no  less  than  116  members.^  A  comparatively  small  number 
of  patrons  returned  a  majority ;  and,  acting  in  concert,  were 
able  to  dictate  tiieir  own  terms  to  the  government  So  well 
were  their  influence  and  tactics  recognized,  that  they  were 
known  as  the  "  parliamentaiy  undertakers."*  Theirs  was 
not  an  aaibition  to  be  satisfied  with  political  power  and 
Hscendency :  they  claimed  more  tangible  rewards,  —  titles, 
offices,  pensions,  —  for  themselves,  their  relatives  and  de- 
pen«l4?nts.  Self-interest  and  corruption  were  all  but 
universal,  in  the  entire  scheme  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Two  thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  whom 
the  government  generally  relied,  were  attached  to  its  interest 
by  offices,  pensions,  or  promises  of  preferment.*  Patrons 
and  nominees  alike  exacted  favors ;  and,  in  five-and-twenty 
years,  the  Irish  pension-list  was  trebled.'  Places  and  pen- 
sions, the  price  of   parliamentary   services,  were   publicly 

1  Primate  Bonlter  admitted  that  there  were  fire  Catholics  to  one  Prot- 
«>tant  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  ~  Flowden's  Hist.,  i.  969,  271;  6rattan*8 
Life,  i.  64. 

a  2  Geo.  I.  c.  19;  1  Geo.  II.  c.  9,  s.  7. 

«  Leland,  li.  437;  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  109;  App.,  xv.  xri.;  Carte*8  Or- 
mond,  i.  18;  Lord  Mountraorres*  Hist  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  L  166,  &c.: 
]>e8iderata  Curiosa  Hibernica,  308;  Moore's  Hi!<t.,  iv.  164. 

4  Massey*8  (on  the  authority  of  the  Bolton  MSS.)  Hist,  iii.  264.  See 
also  Wakefield's  Statistical  and  Political  Account  of  Ireland,  ii.  301. 

«  Wilkinson's  Survey  of  South  of  Ireland,  67;  Adolphus'  Hist,  i.  161. 

*  Pluwden's  Hist,  i.  860,  375.  See  also  analysis  of  the  ministerial  ma- 
jority in  1784,  in  the  Bolton  MSS.,  Massey's  Hist.,  iil.  265. 

T  Plowden's  Hist,  i.  451;  sv/na,  Vol.  L  212. 
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bought  and  sold  in  the  market^     But  these  rewards,  how- 
ever lavishly  bestowed,  failed  to  satisfy  the  more  needy  and 
prodigal,  whose  tidelity  was  purchased   from  time  to  time 
with   hard  cash.*     Parliamentary  corruption  was  a  recog- 
nized instrument  of  government :  no  one  was  ashamed  of  it. 
Even  the  speaker,  whose  office  should  have  raised  him  above 
the  low  intrigues  and  sordid  interests  of  faction,  was  mainly 
relied  upon  for  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons 
And  this  corrupt  and  servile  assembly,  once  in-  parliament 
trusted  with  power,   might  continue  to  abuse    it  S?dSmi»?of 
for  an  indefinite  period.     If  not  subservient  to  the  ®~^- 
crown,  it  was  dissolved ;    but,  however  neglectful  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  it  was  firmly  installed  as 
their  master.     The  law  made  no  provision  for  its  expiration, 
save  on  the  demise  of  the  crown  itself. 

Such  being  the  legislature,  to  whom  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  intrusted,  the  executive  power  was  ^he  ezeca- 
necessarily  in  the  hands  of  those  who  corruptly  **^* 
wielded  its  authority.  The  lord-lieutenant,  selected  from 
English  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  was  generally  superior 
to  the  petty  objects  of  local  politicians ;  but  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  cabinet  consisting  of  men  of  the  dominant  fac- 
tion, intent  upon  continuing  their  own  power,  and  ministering 
to  the  ambition  and  insatiable  greed  of  their  own  families 
and  adherents.  Surrounded  by  intrigues  and  troubles,  he 
escaped  as  much  as  possible  from  the  intolerable  thraldom 
of  a  residence  in  Ireland ;  and,  in  his  absence,  these  men 
governed  the  country  absolutely,  as  lords  justices.  Contend- 
ing among  themselves  for  influence  and  patronage,  they 
agreed  in  maintaining  the  domination  of  a  narrow  oligarchy 
and  the  settled  policy  of  Protestant  ascendency.*     As  if  to 


1  Plow'en's  Hist,  I.  364,  378. 

S  JbuL,  374;  Iriih  Debates,  i.  139;  Grattan*8  Lifis,  i.  97. 
•  Hardy*B  Life  of  Lord  <%arlemont,  i.  88. 

4  Plowden's  Hist,  L  370;  Adolphus*  Hist,  169-161;  Grattan*8  Ijfc, 
I  97. 

VOL    II.  81 
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mark  the  principles  of  such  a  rule,  the  primate  bore  tha 
foremost  place  in  the  adminisrration  of  affairs.^ 

The  proscription  of  Catholics  at  once  insured  the  power 
Monopoly  ^"^  mini8t€i*ed  to  the  cupidity  of  the  ruling  partj. 
<>fp®^  Every  judge,  every  magistrate,  every  officer,— 
civil,  military  and  corporate,  —  was  a  churchman. 
No  Catholic  could  practise  the  law,'  or  serve  upon  a  jury. 
The  administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  political  power,  was 
monopolized  by  Protestants.  A  small  junto  distributed 
among  their  select  band  of  followers  all  the  honors  and 
patronage  of  the  state.  Every  road  to  ambition  was  closed 
against  Catholics,  —  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  army,  the  senate, 
and  the  magistracy.  And  Protestant  nonconformists,  scarcely 
inferior  in  numbers  to  churchmen,  fared  little  better  than 
Catholics.  They  were,  indeed,  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
legislature,  but  they  were  excluded,  by  a  test  Act,  from  ewry 
civil  office,  from  the  army,  and  from  corporations;  and, even 
where  the  law  failed  to  disqualify  them,  they  might  look  in 
vain  for  promotion  to  a  clique  who  discerned  merit  in  none 
but  churchmen.  Such  were  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Irish  people;  and  such  the  character  and  policy  of  their 
rulers. 

And  while  the  internal  polity  of  Ireland  was  exclusive, 
8  bordinft.  illiheraF,  and  corrupt ;  the  country,  in  its  relations 
tionofire-  to  England,  still  bore  the  marks  of  a  conquered 
KDgiish  goT-  province.  The  Parliament  was  not  a  free  legisla- 
*'^**^*°^  ture,  with  ample  jurisdiction  in  making  laws  and 
voting  taxes.  By  one  of  "  Poyning*s  Acts,"  •  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  not  summoned  until 
he  Acts  it  was  called  upon  to  pass  had  already  been  approved 
and  certified,  under  the  great  seal,  in  England.  Such  Acts  it 
njight  discuss  and  reject,  but  could  not  amend.     This  restric- 

1  On  the  accession  of  Geo.  III.,  the  lords  justices  were  the  primate,  Dr 
Stone,  Lord  Shannon,  a  former  speaker,  and  Mr.  PonsoLbj,  then  hokliag 
the  office  of  itpeaker. 

<  Plowden*s  Hist,  i.  271. 

•  lU  liuniy  VII.  c  4  (Irish). 
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lion,  however,  was  aflerwards  relaxed ;  and  laws  were  cer- 
tified, in  the  same  manner,  afler  the  opening  of  Parliament.^ 
Parliament  could  say  "  aye "  or  "  no "  to  the  edicts  of  the 
crown  ;  but  could  originate  nothing  itself.  Even  money 
bills  were  transmitted  to  the  Commons  in  the  same  imperial 
form.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  the  Commons  had  vainly 
contended  for  the  privilege  of  originating  grants  to  the  crown, 
like  their  English  prototypes;  but  their  presumption  was  re* 
buked  by  the  chief  governor,  and  the  claim  pronounced  un- 
founded by  the  judges  of  both  countries.*  The  rejection  of 
a  money  bill  was  also  visited  with  rebuke  and  protest.* 

The  Irish  Parliament,  however,  released  itself  from  this 
close  thraldom  by  a  procedure  more  consonant  with  English 
usage,  and  less  openly  obnoxious  to  their  independence. 
Heads  of  bills  were  prepared  by  either  House,  and  submit 
ted  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  by  whom  they  wt?re 
transmitted  to  the  king,  or  withheld  at  their  pleasure.  If  ap- 
proved by  His  Majesty,  with  or  without  amendments,  they 
were  returned  to  the  House  in  which  they  had  been  proposed, 
where  they  were  read  three  times,  but  could  not  be  amended.^ 
The  crown,  however,  relinquished  no  part  of  its  prerogative ; 
and  money  bills  continued  to  be  transmitted  from  the  Privy 
Council,  and  were  accepted  by  the  Commons.* 

These  restrictions  were  marks  of  the  dependence  of  the 
legislature  upon  the  crown :  other  laws  and  customs  BnpranuMsy 
proclaimed  its  subordination  to  the  Parliament  of  SLSl^tof 
England.     That  imperial  senate  asserted  and  ex-  England, 
ercised  the  fight  of  passing  laws  "  to  bind  the  people  and 
ingdom  of  Ireland ; "  and  in  the  sixth  of  Greorge  I.  passed 
n  Act  explicitly  affirming  this  right|  in  derogation  of  the 

1  3  &  4  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  4  (IriHh);  Lord  Mountmorres*  Hist  of  Irish 
Parl.f  i.  48-50;  Blackstone's  Comiu.  (Kerr),  1,  84. 

3  Lord  MouDtmorres'  Hist,  i.  47;  ii.  142, 184. 

*  In  1692.  — Comm.  Joum.  (Ireland),  ii.  35;  Lord  Monntmonoi*  Hist| 
I.  54;  Hardy*8  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  246. 

4  Lord  Mountmorres*  Hist,  i.  58,  63 ;  Plowden*s  Hist,  i.  395,  n. 

*  In  1760  a  Bill  was  so  transmitted  and  passed. — Grattan's  Life  1.  VT 
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legislative  authority  of  the  natiODal  council  sitting  in  Dublin.' 
Its  judicature  was  equally  overborne.  The  appellate  juris 
diction  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  first  adjudged  to  be 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  England, 
and  then  expressly  superseded  and  annulled  by  a  statute  of 
the  English  Parliament.*  The  legislature  of  Ireland  was 
that  of  a  British  dependency.  Whether  such  a  Parliament 
were  free  or  not,  may  have  little  concerned  the  true  interests 
t>f  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  owed  it  nothing  but  bondage  ; 
but  the  national  pride  was  stung  by  a  sense  of  inferiority  and 
dependence. 

The  subordination  of  Ireland  was  further  testified  in  an- 
Commerciai  Other  fOrm,  at  once  galling  to  her  pride  and  inju- 
restrictions.  ^ious  to  her  prosperity.  To  satisfy  the  jealous  in- 
stincts of  English  traders,  her  commerce  had  been  crippled 
with  intolerable  prohibitions  and  restraints.  The  export  of 
her  produce  and  manufactures  to  England  was  nearly  inter- 
dieted :  all  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions  prohibited.  Every  device  of  protective  and  pro- 
hibitory duties  had  been  resorted  to,  for  insuring  a  monopoly 
to  English  commerce  and  manufactures.  Ireland  was  impov- 
erished, that  English  traders  should  be  enriched.* 
Such  were  the  laws  and  government  of  Ireland  when  George 
III.  succeeded  to  its  crown,  and  for  many  years 
^ned  und«r  afterwards.  Already  a  "  patriot "  party  had  arisen 
'*'**  *  to  expose  the  wrongs  of  their  country,  and  advo- 
cate her  claims  to  equality ;  but  hitherto  their  efibrts  had 
been  vain.     A  new  era,  however,  was  now  about  to  open ; 

1  10  Heniy  VII.  c.  22  (Irish);  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  iii.  66;  Lord 
Mountmorres'  Hist.,  i.  360;  Comm.  Joum.  (England),  June  27th  and  30th, 
1698;  Pari.  Hist.,  v.  1181;  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  244;  Statute  6  Geo.  I.  c  5. 
8  6  Geo.  I.  c  6.—  Pari.  Hist.,  vii.  642;  Lord  Mountmorres*  Hist,  i.  839 
8  32  Charles  II.  c  2,  prohibited  the  export  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  live 
stock;  10  &  11  Will.  III.  c.  10,  interdicted  the  export  of  wool,  and  other 
statutes  imposed  similar  restraints.  See  Pari.  Hist,  xix.  1100,  et  stq,; 
Swift's  Tract  on  Irish  Manufactures,  1720;  Worics,  vii.  15;  Short  View  of 
the  State  uf  Ireland,  im.—  lbkL^  324. 
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and  a  century  of  remedial  legislation  to  be  commeucedy  for 
repairing  the  evils  of  past  misgovemmenL 

One  of  the  first  improvements  in  the  administration  of  Ire- 
land was  a  more  constant  residence  of  the  lord-  „  _,^       ^ 

.        Rfiddeiioeof 

lieutenant     The  mischievous  rule  of  the  lords  jus-  lord-iieu- 
tices  was  thus  abated,  and  even  the  influence  of 
the   parliamentary  undertakers   impaired ;   but   the  viceroy 
was  still  fettered  by  his  exclusive  cabinet.^ 

Attempts  were  made  so  early  as  1761  to  obtain  a  septen 
nial  Act  for  Ireland,  which  resulted  in  the  f>assing  octennfau 
of  an  octennial  bill,  in  1768.*     Without  popular  ^'' ^'^ 
rights  of  election,  this  new  law  was  no  great  security  for  free 
dom,  but  it  disturbed,  early  in  the  reign  of  a  young  king,  the 
indefinite  lease  of  power,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  a  corrupt  con- 
federacy ;  while  discussion  and  popular  sentiments  were  be- 
ginning to  exercise  greater  influence  over  the  legislature. 

A  new  Parliament  was  called,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
in  which  the  country-party  gained  ground.     The  ^jonfuct 
government  vainly  attempted  to  supplant  the  un-  Jj^^y^f** 
dertakers  in  the   management  of  the  Commons,  »nd  ***•  ^°* 
and  were  soon  brought  into  conflict  with  that  as- 
sembly.    The  Commons  rejected  a  money  bill,  *^  because  it 
did  not  take  its  nse  in  that  House  ; "  and  in  order  ciaim  to 
to  prove  that  they  had  no  desire  to  withhold  sup-  mS??** 
plies  from  the  crown,  they  made  a  more  liberal  ^i"**  1768. 
provision   than  had  been  demanded.      The  lord-lieutenant, 
however,  —  Lord  Townshend,  —  marked  his  displeasure  at 
this  proceeding,  by  proroguing  Parliament  as  soon  as  the  sup- 
plies were  voted,  and  protesting  against  the  vote  and  resolu- 
tiop  of  the  Commons,  as  a  violation  of  the  law  and  an  in- 
vasion of  the  just  rights  of  the  crown.*     So  grave  was  this 

1  Adolphiw'  Hist,  i.  331. 

"^  This  ditference  between  the  law  of  the  two  countries  was  introdoced  to 
prevent  the  confusion  of  a  general  election,  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  at 
the  same  time.  —  Walpole^s  Mem.,  iii.  155;  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  iv. 
408;  Plowden's  Hist,  i.  352,  387 ;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  348- 
261. 

*  Lords*  Joum.  (Ireland),  iv.  538.    The  lord-lieutenant,  not  contented 
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difTerence,  that  the  lord-Iieatenant  suspended  the  further  sit- 
Repeated  tiDg  of  ParliameDt,  by  repeated  prorogations,  for 
proiogmtiont.  foorteen  months,^  —  a  proceeding  which  did  not 
escape  severe  animadversion  in  the  English  Parliament.* 
Parliament,  wlien  at  length  reassembled,  proved  not  moi-e 
Deo.  21,         tractable   than  before.     In  December,  1771,  the 

1771 

Commons  rejected  a  money  bill  because  it  had  been 
altered  in  England;*  and  again  in  1773,  pursued  the  same 
course,  for  the  like  reason,  in  regard  to  two  other  money 
0ct.aiMi  bills.^  In  1775,  having  consented  to  the  with- 
OT.  1h6.  drowal  of  four  thousand  troops  from  the  Irish  es- 
tablbhment,  it  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  replaced  by  Prot- 
estant troops  from  England,*  —  a  resolution  which  evinced 
the  growing  spirit  of  national  independence.  And  in  the 
same  year,  having  agreed  upon  the  heads  of  two  money 
bills,*  which  were  returned  by  the  British  cabinet  with 
amendments,  they  resented  this  interference  by  rejecting  the 
bills  and  initiating  others,  not  without  public  inconvenience 
and  loss  to  the  revenue.'  This  first  octennial  Parliament  ex- 
hibited other  signs  of  an  intractable  temper,  and  was  dis- 
solved in  1776.*  Nor  did  government  venture  to  meet  the 
new  Parliament  for  nearly  eighteen  months.* 

-with  this  speech  on  the  prorogation,  further  entered  a  separate  protest  in 
the  Lords*  Journal.  —  Commons'  Journal  (Ireland),  viil.  323;  Debates  ot 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  ix.  181;  Plowden's  Hi^t  of  Ireland,  i.  396;  ii.  251 
Grattan's  Mem.,  i.  98-101;  Lord  Mountmorres*  Hist,  i.  84;  Hardy *s  Lift 
of  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  290. 

1  From  Dec.  26th,  1769,  till  Feb.  26th,  1771;  Comm.  Joum.  (Ireland), 
Tiii.  354;  Plowden's  Hist,  i.  401. 

«  Mr.  G.  M.  Walsingham,  May  8d,  1770;  Part  Hist.,  r.  809. 

s  Comm.  Joum.  (Ireland),  viii  467;  Adolphus,  it  14;  Life  of  Orattaa, 
i  174-185. 

•  Dec.  27th,  1773:  Comm  Joum.  (Ireland),  ix.  74. 

•  Comm.  Joum.  (Ireland),  ix.  223;  Grattan^s  Life,  i.  268. 

•  Viz.,  a  Bill  for  additional  duties  on  beer,  tobacco,  &c;  and  another, 
imposing  stamp-duties. 

1  Dec.  21st,  1775;  Comm.  Joum.  (Ireland),  ix.  244;  F1owden*8  Hist 
L  436. 
«  PIowden*s  Hist,  i.  441. 

•  The  old  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  June,  1776,  and  afterwards  dit* 
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In  (he  mean  time,  causes  superior  to  the  acts  of  a  govern- 
menty  the  efforts  of  patriots,  and  the  combinations  gjj^^^^tu- 
of  parties,  were  rapidly  advancing  the  indepen-  AmecfcMi 
dence  of  Ireland.  The  American  colonies  had  re- 
sented restrictions  upon  their  trade,  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes  by  the  mother-country ;  and  were  now  in  revolt  against 
the  rule  of  England.  Who  could  fail  to  detect  the  panillel 
between  the  cases  of  Ireland  and  America  ?  Tlie  patriots 
accepted  it  as  an  encouragement,  and  their  rulers  ba  a  warn- 
ing. The  painful  condition  of  the  people  was  also  condition  of 
betraying  the  consequences  of  a  selfish  and  illib-  **"  !»<>?*•• 
eral  policy.  The  population  had  increased  with  astonishing 
fecundity.  Their  cheap  and  ready  food,  the  potato,  —  and 
their  simple  wants,  below  the  standard  of  civilized  life,  — 
removed  all  restraints  upon  the  multiplication  of  a  vigorous 
and  hardy  race.  Wars,  famine,  and  emigration  had  failed 
to  aiTest  their  progress;  but  misgovernment  had  deprived 
them  of  the  means  of  employment  Their  country  was 
rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  God ;  fertile,  abounding  with  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  adapted  alike  for  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  But  her  agriculture  was  ruined  by  absentee 
landlords,  negligent  and  unskilful  tenants,  half  civilized 
cottiers ;  and  by  restraints  upon  the  free  export  of  her  prod- 
uce. Her  manufactures  and  commerce,  —  the  natural  re- 
sources of  a  growing  population,  —  were  crushed  by  the 
jealousy  of  English  rivals.  To  the  ordinary  restraints  upon 
her  industry  was  added,  in  1776,  an  embargo  on  the  export 
of  provisions.*  And  while  the  industry  of  the  people  was 
repressed  by  bad  laws,  it  was  burdened  by  the  profusio 
and  venality  of  a  corrupt  government.  What  could  be 
expected  in  such  a  country,  but  a  wretched,  ignorant,  and 
turbulent  peasantry,  and  agrarian  outrage  ?  These  evils  were 
aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  the  American  war,  followed 

solved:  the  new  Pariiamcnt  did  not  meet  till  October  14th,  1777.  — Como? 
Journ.,  ix.  289,  &c.;  Plowden*8  Hist,  i.  441. 
1  Grattan*8  Life,  i.  288. 
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by  hoBtilities  with  France.^  The  English  ministers  nnd  Par* 
liament  were  awakened,  by  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  state,  to  the  condition  of  the  sister-country ;  and  Eng- 
hind's  peril  became  Ireland's  opportunity. 

Encouragement  had  already  been  given  to  the  Irish  fish* 
Oomm«rcUi  cries  in  1775;^  and  in  1778,  Lord  Nugent,  sup* 
remoTed,  ported  by  Mr.  Burke  and  favored  by  Lord  North, 
^"^  obtained  from  the  Parliament  of  England  a  par- 

tial relaxation  of  the  restrictions  upon  Irish  trade.  The 
legislature  was  prepared  to  make  far  more  liberal  conces- 
sions ;  but,  overborne  by  the  clamors  of  English  traders, 
withheld  the  most  important,  which  statesmen  of  all  parties 
concurred  in  pronouncing  to  be  just'  The  Irish,  confirmed 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause  by  these  opinions,  resented  the 
undue  influence  of  their  jealous  rivals ;  and  believed  that 
commercial  freedom  was  only  to  be  won  by  national  equality. 

The  distresses  and  failing  revenue  of  Ireland  again  at- 
Vurther  x«-  tracted  the  attention  of  the  British  Parliament  in 
remwedj  the  ensuing  session.^  England  undertook  the  pay- 
^*'^'  ment  of  the  troops  in  the  Irish  establishment  serv- 

ing abroad,'  and  relieved  some  branches  of  her  industry ;  • 
but  still  denied  substantial  freedom  to  her  commerce.  Mean- 
while, the  Irish  were  inflamed  by  stirring  oratory,  by  contin- 
ued sufiering,  and  by  the  successes  of  the  Americans  in  a 
like  cause.  Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  relief 
from  the  British  Parliament,  they  formed  associations  for  the 
exclusion  of  British  commodities  and  the  encouragement  of 
native  manufactures.' 

1  Qrattan*8  Life,  i.  283-289,  298,  &c.;  Hardy*8  Life  of  Lord  Chariemont, 
i  368-379. 

'  15  Geo.  in.  c  81;  Plowden's  Hist,  i.  430. 

8  Pari.  Hist.,  xix.  1100-1126;  Plowden's  Hist,  i.  459-466;  18  Geo.  HL 
e.  45  (flax  seed);  c.  55  (Irish  shipping);  Adolphos*  Hist.,  ii.  551-654; 
3ratUa*8  Life,  i.  330. 

4  Pari.  Hist,  xx.  Ill,  136,  248,  635,  663. 

«  King's  Message,  March  18th,  1779;  Pari.  Hist.,  xx.  327. 

•  K  g.  hemp  and  tobacco.  — 19  Geo.  III.  c.  37,  83. 

T  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  485;  Graltan's  Life,  i.  362-364;  Hardy^s  Life  oi 
Lord  Chariemont,  i.  389. 
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Another  decisive  movement  precipitated  the  crisis  of  Irish 
affairs.  The  French  war  had  encouraged  the  Th«  Toion- 
formation  of  several  corps  of  volunteers,  for  the  ***^  ^^' 
defence  of  the  country.  The  most  active  promoters  of  this 
array  of  military  force  were  members  of  the  country  party ; 
and  their  political  sentiments  were  speedily  caught  up  by  the 
volunteers.  At  first  the  different  corps  were  without  concert, 
or  communication ;  ^  but  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  they  received 
a  great  accession  of  strength,  and  were  brought  into  united 
action.  The  country  had  been  drained  of  its  regular  army, 
ibr  the  American  war ;  and  its  coasts  were  threatened  by  the 
enemy.  The  government,  in  its  extremity,  threw  itself  upon 
the  volunteers,  distnbuted  16,000  stand  of  arms,  and  invited 
the  people  to  arm  themselves,  without  any  securities  for  their 
obedience.  The  volunteers  soon  numbered  42,000  men, 
chose  their  own  officers,  —  chiefly  from  the  country  party,— 
made  common  cause  with  the  people  against  the  govern- 
ment, shouted  for  free  trade,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  for  iheir  patriotism.^  Power  had  been  suffered 
to  pass  from  the  executive  and  the  legislature  into  the  hands 
of  armed  associations  of  men,  holding  no  commissions  from 
tlie  crown,  and  independent  alike  of  civil  and  military  au- 
thority. The  government  was  filled  with  alarm  and  per- 
plexity; and  the  British  Parliament  resounded  with  remon- 
strances against  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  arguments  for 
the  prompt  redress  of  Irish  grievances.*  The  Parliament 
of  Ireland  showed  its  determination,  by  voting  supplies  for 
six  months  only ;  ^  and  the  British  Parliament,  setting  itself 

1  Plowden*8  Hist,  i.  487;  Grattan^s  Life,  i.  343. 

3  Plowden's  Hut.,  i.  493;  Lord  Sheffield's  Obeervatioiu  on  State  of  Ire- 
land, 1785. 

s  Debate  on  Lord  Shelbume*B  motion  in  the  Lords,  Dec.  Ist,  1779. — 
Pari.  Hist.,  xx.  1156;  Debate  on  Lord  Upper-Ossory'a  motion  in  the 
Commons,  Dec.  6th,  1779;  Jbid.^  1197;  Hard/s  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
*.  380-382;  Grattan*8  Life,  i.  368,  389,  397-400;  Moore*s  Lifi»  of  Lord  £. 
Fitzgerald,  i.  187. 

4  Nov.,  1779;  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  506. 
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earnestly  to  work,  passed  some  important  measures  for  the 
relief  of  Irish  commerce,* 

Meanwhile  the  volanteers,  daily  increasing  In  discipline 
Tberoian-  *°^  military  organization,  were  assuming,  more 
toSTiuiJe***  *"^  more,  the  character  of  an  armed  political 
indepen-        association.     The  different  corps  assembled   for 

drill,  and  for  discussion,  agreed  to  resolutions,  and 
opened  an  extensive  communication  with  one  anoUier.  Early 
in  1780,  the  volunteers  demanded,  with  one  voice,  the  legis- 
lative independence  of  Ireland,  and  liberation  from  the  sov* 
ereignty  of  the  British  Parliament.^  And  Mr.  Grattan,  the 
ablest  and  most  temperate  of  the  Irish  patriots,  gave  eloquent 
expression  to  these  claims  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.' 
In  this  critical  conjuncture,  the  public  mind  was  further 

inflamed  by  another  interference  of  the  govern* 
BiUnwde       mcnt,  in  England.     Hitherto,  Ireland  had  been 

embraced  in  the  annual  Mutiny  Act  of  the  British 
Pariiament.  In  this  year,  however,  the  general  sentiment 
of  magistrates  and  the  people  being  adverse  to  the  opera* 
tion  of  such  an  Act  without  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  legis- 
lature, Ireland  was  omitted  from  the  English  mutiny  bill ; 
and  the  heads  of  a  separate  mutiny  bill  were  transmitted 
from  Ireland.  This  bill  was  altered  by  the  English  cabinet 
into  a  permanent  act.  Material  amendments  were  also  made 
in  a  bill  for  opening  the  sugar  trade  to  Ireland.^  No  <eoii- 
stitutional  security  had  been  more  cherished  than  that  of  an 
annual  mutiny  bill,  by  which  the  crown  is  effectually  pre- 
vented from  maintaining  a  standing  army  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  This  security  was  now  denied  to 
Ireland,  just  when  she  was  most  sensitive  to  her  rights  and 
jealous  of  ihe  sovereignty  of  England.     The  Irish  Parlia- 

1  Lord  Korth'8  Propositimis,  Dec  13th,  1779;  Pari.  Hist,  zz.  1272;  20 
Geo.  III.  c.  6,  10. 18. 
s  Plowden*8  Hist,  i.  513. 

•  April  19tb,  1780;  Grattan*8  Life,  ii.  39-55. 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  xxi.  1293;  Plowden^s  Hist.,  i.  515,  &c;  Grattsn's  Liftr 
tt.  60,  71.  85-100.  et  uq. 
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ment  submitted  to  the  will  of  its  English  rulers ;  but  the 
volunteers  assembled  to  denounce  them.  They  declared  that 
their  own  Parliament  had  been  bought  with  the  wealth  of 
Ireland  herself;  and  clamored  more  loudly  than  ever  for 
legislative  independence.^  Nor  was  such  an  innovation 
without  effect  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  England,  as 
it  sanctioned,  for  the  first  time,  the  maintenance  of  a  military 
force  within  the  realm,  without  limitation  as  to  numbers  or 
duration.  Troops  raised  in  England  might  be  transferred 
to  Ireland,  and  there  maintained  under  military  law,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Parliaments  of  either  country.  The  anom- 
aly of  this  measure  was  foixnbly  expo>ed  by  Mr.  Fox  and 
the  leaders  of  Opposition,  in  the  British  Parliament.^ 

The  volunteers  continued  their  reviews  and  political  dem- 
onstrations, under  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  with  Thevoiun- 
increased  numbers  and  improved  organization  ;  ***"*  ^*^^^* 
and  again  received  the  thanks  of  the  Irish  Parliament.' 
But  while  they  were  acting  in  cordial  union  with  the  leaders 
of  the  country  party,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  govern- 
ment had  secured,  —  by  means  too  familiar  at  the  Castle,  — 
a  majority  of  that  assembly,  which  steadily  resisted  further 
concessions.^  In  these  circumstances,  delegates  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
frem  all  the  volunteers  in  Ulster  were  invited  to  {*on  <>' 

DungaouoQ. 

assemble  at  Dungannon  on  the  15th  February, 
1782,  **  to  root  out  corruption  and  court  influence  from  the 
legislative  body,"  and  "  to  deliberate  on  the  present  alarming 
situation  of  public  affairs.^*     The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
church :  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  pro* 

1  GmtUn'8  Life,  ii.  137,  et  $eq, 

«  Feb.  20th,  23d,  1781;  Pari.  Hist.,  xxi.  1292. 

*  Piowden's  Hist.,  i.  529;  Grattan^s  Life,  ii.  103. 

4  Plowden's  Hist,  i.  535-555.  Mr.  Eden,  writing  to  Lord  North,  Nov. 
10th,  1781,  informs  him  that  the  Opposition  had  been  gained  over,  and 
adds:  —  **  Indeed,  I  hare  had  a  fatiguing  week  of  it  in  every  respect.  On 
Thursday  I  was  obliged  to  see  fifty-three  gentlemen  separately  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  from  eight  till  two  o^cIock.**  —  Bvrtrfwd  C^rr,, 
u  188 ;  Correspondence  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  Grattan^s  Life,  ii.  158-177. 
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priety  and  moderation;  and  it  agreed,  almost  unanimously, 
to  resolutions  declaring  the  right  of  Ireland  to  legislative 
Mr.  Qmtt»ii«t  *"^  judicial  independence,  and  free  trade.^  On 
2^*1-8^***'  ^^®  ^^*^'  ^^'  Grrattan,  in  a  nohle  speech,  moved 
Mr.  Flood*!  ^^  address  of  the  Commons  to  His  Migesty,  as- 
g^®Ji^*>*  serting  the  same  principles.*  His  motion  was  de- 
feated, as  well  as  another  hy  Mr.  Flood,  declaring 
the  legislative  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament' 

In  the  middt  of  these  contentions.  Lord  Rockingham's 
^  liberal  administration  was  formed,  who  recalled 
the  RockiDff-  Lord  Carlisle,  and  appomted  the  Duke  of  Port* 
try,  April  land  as  lord  lieutenant.  While  the  new  ministers 
were  concerting  me&^ures  for  the  government  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Eden,  secretary  to  Lord  Carlisle,  —  who  had 
resisted  all  the  demands  of  the  patriots  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, —  hastened  to  England ;  and  startled  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  glowing  statement  of  the  dangers  he  had 
lefl  behind  him,  and  a  motion  to  secure  the  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland.  His  motion  was  withdrawn,  amidst 
general  indignation  at  the  factious  motives  by  which  it  had 
been  prompted.^  On  the  following  day,  the  king  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  both  houses,  recommending  the  state  of  Ireland  to 
their  serious  consideration :  to  which  a  general  answer  was 
returned,  with  a  view  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
Apruieth,  ment.  In  Dublin,  the  Duke  of  Portland  commu- 
^*^  nicated  a  similar  message,  which  was  responded  to 

by  an  address  of  singular  temper  and  dignity, — justly  called 
the  Irish  Declaration  of  Rights.*  The  Irish  Parliament 
unanimously  claimed  for  itself  the  sole  authority  to  make 

I  Plowden*8  Hist,  i.  664-^9;  HtrdfB  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  1, 
€i  uq. ;  Life  of  Grattan,  ii.  203,  ttttq, 

a  Irish  Pari.  Deb.,  i.  266. 

•  Ibid.,  279. 

«  April  8th,  1782:  ParL  Hist,  xxii.  1241-1264;  WruraU*8  Mem.,  iiL  29, 
92;  Fox*8  Mem.,  i.  818;  Lord  J.  BuiseU't  Life  of  Fox,  L  287-289;  Grat- 
tan*8  Life,  ii.  208. 

«  PIowden'8  Hist,  L  69MM^;  Irish  Debates,  i.  832-846;  Grattan't  Lift, 
ii.  230,  <  $eq. 
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laws  for  Ireland,  and  the  repeal  of  the  permanent  Mutiny 
Act.     These  claims  the  British  Parliament,  ani-  jj^^^^y^ 
mated  by  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  liberality,  con-  JJISJ,^"^^^ 
ceded   without    reluctance   or  hesitation.^      The  55g^» 
sixth  Geo.  I.  was  repealed;    and  the  legislative 
and  judicial  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  renounced. 
The  right  of  the  Privy  Council  to  alter  bills  transmitted  from 
Ireland  was  abandoned,  and  the  perpetual  Mutiny  Act  re- 
pealed.    The  concession  was  gracefully  and  honorably  made ; 
and  the  statesmen  who  had  consistently  advocated  the  nghts 
of  Ireland,  while  in  opposition,  could  proudly  disclaim  the 
influence  of  intimidation.^    The  magnanimity  of  the  act  was 
acknowledged  with  gratitude  and  rejoicings,  by  the  Parlia- 
ment and  people  of  Ireland. 

But  English  statesmen,  in  granting  Ireland  her  indepen 
dence,  were  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  of  her  pifl^^i^i^ 
future  government;    and  endeavored  to  concert  o'lrishin- 

d6p0Daeno8* 

some  plan  of  union,  by  which  the  interests  of  the 
two  countries  could  be  secured.*  No  such  plan,  however, 
oould  be  devised ;  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  British 
ministers  were  left  to  solve  the  strange  problem  of  govern- 
ing a  divided  state,  and  bringing  into  harmony  the  councils 
of  two  independent  legislatures.  Its  solution  was  naturally 
found  in  the  continuance  of  corruption ;  and  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  having  gained  its  freedom,  sold  it,  without  com- 
punction, to  the  Castle.^    Ireland  was  governed  by  her  native 

1  Debates  in  Lords  and  Commons,  Maj  17th,  1782;  Pari.  Hist,  zxiiL 
16-48;  Rockingham  Mem.,  ii.  489-476. 

>  Fox's  Mem  ,  i.  893, 403,  404,  418;  Lord  J.  KasselPs  Life  of  Fox,  i.  290- 
295;  Grattan's  Life,  ii.  289,  et  stq,;  Court  and  Cabinets  of  Geo.  IIL,  i.  65. 

>  Address  of  both  Houses  to  the  king.  May  17th,  1782;  Correspondence 
of  Duke  of  Portlnnd  and  Marquis  of  Rockingham;  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  605. 
The  scheme  of  an  union  appears  to  have  been  discussed  as  early  as  1757. 
—  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Cbarlemont,  i.  107.  And  again  in  1776;  Com' 
wallis's  Corr.,  iii.  129. 

*  See  a  curious  analysis  of  the  ministerial  majority,  in  1784,  on  tha 
tntliority  of  the  Bolton  MSS.  —  Massey^s  Hist.,  iii.  264;  and  Speech  of 
lir.  Grattan  on  the  Address,  Jan.  19th,  1792;  Irish  Deb.,  xii.  6-8;  and 
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legislature,  but  was  not  the  less  under  the  dominion  of  a 
close  oligarchy,  —  factious,  turbulent,  exclusive,  and  corrupt. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  people,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  had  achieved  a  triumph.  ^  Magna  Charta," 
said  Grattan,  ^  was  not  attained  in  Parliament ;  but  by  the 
barons,  armed  in  the  field."  ^  But  what  influence  had  the 
people  at  elections?  Disfranchised  and  incapacitated,  they 
eould  pretend  to  nonel  The  anomalous  condition  of  the 
Parliament  and  people  of  Ireland  became  the  more  con.^piru- 
ous,  as  they  proceeded  in  their  new  functions  of  self-goveni- 
TheToinn-  m<^nt«  The  volunteers,  not  satisfied  with  the 
man/pariia-  achievement  of  national  independence,  now  oon- 
mcntary        fronted  their  native  Parliament  with  demands  for 

rafonit. 

Parliamentary  reform.*  That  cause  being  dis- 
cussed in  tlie  English  Parliament,  was  eagerly  caught  up 
in  Ireland.  Armed  men  organized  a  wide-spread  political 
agitation,  sent  delegates  to  a  national  convention,'  and  seemed 
prepared  to  enforce  their  arguments  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. Their  attitude  was  threatening ;  but  their  cause  a  hol- 
low pretence.  The  enfranchisement  of  Catholics  formed  no 
part  of  their  scheme.  In  order  to  secure  their  assistance  in 
the  recent  struggle  for  independence,  they  had,  indeed,  recom- 
mended a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws :  a  common  cause  had 
softened  the  intolerance  of  Protestants;  and  some  of  the 
most  oppressive  disabilities  of  their  Catholic  brethren  had 
been  removed :  *  but  as  yet  the  patriots  and  volunteers  had 

Speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  March  23d,  1797.  He  stated  that  ''  a  peraoo  of  high 
consideration  was  known  (o  say  that  500,000/.  had  been  expended  to  que!l 
an  opposition  in  Ireland,  and  that  as  much  more  must  be  expended  in 
order  to  bring  the  legislature  0f  that  country  to  a  proper  temper.'*  —  Pari. 
Hist,  xxxiii.  143:  Speech  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  April  23d,  1834;  Hans. 
Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxii.  1189;  Plowden*s  Hist,  ii.  346,  609. 

1  Irish  Debates,  April  16th,  1782,  i.  335. 

s  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  28;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  93-134{ 
Grattan*s  Life,  iii.  102-146. 

•  Plowden,  ii.  56. 

«  Viz.  in  1778  (17  &  18  Geo.  III.  c  49,  Ireland),  and  in  ;782{  Plowdea't 
Hift,  i.  555,  550,  564,  579;  and  aijpra,  p.  330. 
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no  intention  of  extending  to  them  the  least  share  of  civil  or 
political  power. 

Mr.  Flood  was  the  organ  of  the  volunteers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  —  a  patriot  second  onlj  to  Mr.  Grattan  Mr.  Flood's 
in  influence  and  ability,  and  jealous  of  the  pop- "J^"  n^. 
ularity  and  pre<$minence  of  his  great  rivaL      In  ^^*  ^'^ 
November,  1783,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  more  equal  representation  of  the  people.     He  was  met 
at  once  with  the  objection  that  his  proposal  originated  with 
an  armed  association,  whose  pretensions  were  incompatible 
with  freedom  of  debate ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.* 

Mr.  Flood  renewed  his  efforts  in  the  following  year ;  but 
the  country  party  were  disunited ;  the  owners  of 

Reneired, 

boroughs  were  determined  not  to  surrender  their  Hftreh  13th, 
power;    the   dictation    of   the    volunteers     gave 
just  offence ;   and   the  division  of  opinion  on  the  admission 
of  Catholics  to  the  franchise  was  becoming  more  p^jj^^^  ^^ 
pronounced.      Again  his  measure  was  rejected.*  thecau»of 
The  mob  resented  its  rejection  with  violence  and 
fury ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whose  rights  wem 
ignoi*ed  by  the  patriots  and  agitators,  regarded  it  with  in- 
difference.    The  armed  agitation  proceeded ;  but  the  volun- 
teers   continued   to   be  divided   upon    the    claims    of   the 
Catholics,   to   which    their    leader   Lord    Charlemont    was 
himself  opposed.*     An   armed    Protestant  agitation,  and  a 
packed  council  of  borough    proprietors,  were    unpromising 
instruments   for   reforming  the   repre^ientation  of  the  peo- 
ple.* 

I  Ayes,  49;  Noes,  158.  Irish  Debates,  ii.  353;  Fox's  Mem.,  ii.  165, 186; 
Grattan's  Life,  iii.  146,  ti  seq, ;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  135. 

'  March  13th,  20th,  1784;  Lish  Deb.,  iii.  18;  Plowden^s  Hist,  ii.  80. 
Ayes,  85;  Noes,  159. 

s  Plowdens  Hist.,  ii.  105;  Moore*s  Life  of  Lord  £.  FitzgeraJd,  i.  18ft. 
198;  liardy*s  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  139. 

4  For  a  list  of  the  proprietors  of  Irish  nomination  boroughs,  see  PWw 
4eD*s  Hist.,  ii   Afp,  No.  96. 
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A  close  and  corrupt  Parliament  ^ as  left  in  fiill  posses* 
Vr.  Pitt's  sion  of  its  power ;  and  Ireland,  exulting  in 
n?MMS«Ir^  recent  emancipation  from  British  rule,  was  soon 
^7^*  made  sensible   that   neither   was  her    commerce 

free,  nor  her  independence  assured.  The  regulation  of  her 
commerce  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Irish  legislature : 
the  restrictions  under  which  it  tailored  concerned  both  coun- 
tries, and  needed  the  concert  of  the  two  Parliaments.  Mr. 
Pitt,  wise  and  liberal  in  his  policy  concerning  Ireland,  re- 
garded  commercial  freedom  as  essential  to  her  prosperity 
and  contentment ;  and  in  1785,  he  prepared  a  compreliensive 
scheme  to  attain  that  object.  Ireland  had  recently  acquired 
the  right  of  trading  with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  ;  but 
was  nearly  cut  off  from  trade  with  England  herself,  and  with 
America  and  Africa.  Mr.  Pitt  offered  liberal  concessions 
on  all  these  points,  which  were  first  submitted  to  the  Par- 
Uament  of  Ii*eland,  in  the  form  of  eleven  resolutions.^  Thej 
were  gratefully  accepted  and  acknowledged ;  but  when  the 
minister  introduced  them  to  the  British  Parliament,  he  was 
unable,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  to  overcome  the  in- 
terests and  jealousy  of  traders,  and  the  ignorance,  prejudices, 
and  faction  of  his  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  many  of  the  concessions  he  had 
offered,  —  including  the  right  of  trading  with  India  and  the 
foreign  West  Indies ;  and  he  introduced  a  new  proposition, 
requiring  the  English  navigation  laws  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  The  measure,  thus  changed,  was 
received  with  chagrin  and  resentment  by  the  Parliament  and 
people  of  Ireland,  as  at  once  a  mark  of  English  jealousy 
and  injustice,  and  a  badge  of  Irish  dependence.*  The  reso 
lutions  of  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  set  aside,  the  in 
terests  of  the  country  sacrificed  to  those  of  English  traders, 
and  the  legislature  called  upon  to  register  the  injurious  edicts 

1  Feb.  7th,  1785;  Irish  Deb.,  iv.  116;  Plowden*8  Hist,  U.  IIS, «. 
<  Debates,  Feb.  22d,  and  May  12th,  in  Commons;  Pari.  Hist,  xxv.  811, 
676.    In  Lords,  June  7th;  Ibid,,  820. 
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of  the  British  Parliament.  A  measure,  conceived  in  the 
highest  spirit  of  statesmanship,  served  but  to  aggravate 
the  ill-feelings  which  it  had  been  designed  to  allay ;  and 
was  abandoned  in  disappointment  and  disgust.^  Its  failure, 
however,  iliustrat^^d  ihe  difficulties  of  governing  the  realm 
through  the  agency  of  two  independent  Parliaments,  and 
foreshadowed  the  necessity  of  a  legislative  union.  Another 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  divided  councils  was  afforded,  a 
few  years  later,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
on  the  regency.* 

A  few  years  later,  at  a  time  of  peril  and  apprehension  in 
£ngland,  a  policy  of  conciliation  was  again  adopted  ubemi 
in    Ireland.      The   years  1792   and    1793  were  ^^^-JgJ^^ 
signalized  by  the  admission  of    Catholics    to  the 
elective  franchise  and  to  civil  and  military  offices,*  the  limi- 
tation of  the  Irish  pension  list,^  the  settlement  of  a  fixed 
civil  list  upon  the  crown  in  lieu  of  its  hereditaiy  revenues, 
the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  swarm  of  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Fox's  protective  law  of  libel.*     Ireland,  however,  owed 
these  promising  concessions  to  the  wise  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  other  English  statesmen,  rather  than  to  her  native  Par- 
liament.    They  were  not  yielded  gracefully    by  the  Irish 
cabinet ;  and  they  were  accompanied  by  rigorous  measures 
of  coercion.*     This  was  the  last  hopeful  period  in  the  sep 

1  Irisb  Debates,  y.  829,  &&;  Plowden*8  Hist.,  H.  120-136;  Tomline*8 
Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  69-92;  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  263-273;  Beresford 
Corr.,  i.  265. 

s  Supra,  Vol.  L  162;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  168-188 
Grattan*8  Life,  iii.*d41,  el  teq. 

*  Supra,  p.  830  (1792-3);  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  407;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord 
£.  Fitzgerald,  i.  205,  216,  217. 

<  Supra,  Vol.  L  213;  Plowden's  Hist,  ii.  146, 188,  279. 

6  Supr<t,  p.  122. 

«  Pluwden's  Hist,  ii.  471.  In  1805  Mr.  Grattan  stated  that  this  pohcy 
of  conciliation  originated  with  ministers  in  England;  but  being  opposed 
by  the  mioii^try  in  Ireland,  its  grace  and  popularity  were  lost.  —  Hanfl. 
Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  iv.  926;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  i.  218;  Hardy's 
Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  294-300;  Grattan's  Life,  iv.  53-114. 
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arate  history  of  Ireland,  which  was  soon  to  close  in  tumult% 
rebellion,  and  civil  war.  To  the  seething  elements  of  dis« 
cord,  —  social,  religious,  and  political,  —  were  now  added 
the  perilous  ingredients  of  revolutionary  sentiments  and 
lympathies. 
The  volunteers  had  aimed  at  worthy  objects;  yet  their 
association  was  founded  upon  revolutionary  prin« 

The  United        .    ,        .  ........ 

Irishmen,  ciples,  mcompatible  with  constitutional  government. 
Clamor  and  complaint  are  lawful  in  a  free  state ; 
but  the  agitation  of  armed  men  assumes  the  shape  of  rebel- 
lion. Their  example  was  followed,  in  1791,  by  the  United 
Irishmen,  whose  original  design  was  no  less  worthy.  This 
association  originated  with  the  Protestants  of  Belfast ;  and 
sought  "  a  complete  reform  of  the  legislature,  founded  on  tho 
principles  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty."  *  These 
reasonable  objects  were  pursued  for  a  time,  earnestly  and  in 
good  faith ;  and  motions  for  reform,  on  the  broad  basis  of 
religious  equality,  were  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  where  they  received  ample  discussion.*  But  the 
association  was  soon  to  be  compromised  by  republican  lead- 
ers ;  and  seduced  into  an  alliance  with  French  Jacobins,  and 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  in  aid  oMrish  disaffection.'  Treason  took  the  place 
of  patriotism.  This  unhappy  land  was  also  disturbed  by 
armed  and  hostile  associations  of  peasants,  known  as  *Me- 
fenders  "  and  *'  peep-of-day  boys."  *  Society  was  convulsed 
with  violence,  agrarian  outrage,  and  covert  treason. 

1  Plowd'n's  HNt.,  ii  330-334,  and  App.  No.  84:  Report  of  Secret  Com 
mittee  of  Lords;  Lords*  Joum.,  Ireland,  vii.  580;  Madden*8  United  Irish- 
men; Moore's  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  i.  197. 

'i  March  4th,  1794;  May  15th,  1797.     Plowden's  Hist.,  il.  452,  &c 

•  In  1795,  the  Irish  Union  Societies  were  formed  out  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. The  correspondence  appears  to  have  commenced  in  1795.  —  Plow* 
den's  Hist.,  ii.  567;  Report  of  Secret  Committee  of  Commons,  1797; 
Irish  Debates,  xni.  522;  Grattan's  Life,  iv.  259,  &c.;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord 
R.  Fitzgerald,  i.  164-166,  256-260,  278,  et  »eq.;  ii.  9,  6<  teg.;  Life  of  Wolfe 
Tone,  i.  132-136,  ii.  14,  et  aeq.;  Report  of  Secret  Committee  of  Commons, 
Ireland,  1797;  Comm.  Joum.,  Ireland,  xvii.  App.  829;  Castlercagh  Corr., 
i.  189,  296,  360,  &c. ;  Comwaliis's  Corr.,  ii.  338. 

4  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  335 ;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  ii.  6. 
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Meanwhile,  religious  animosities,  M'hich  had  been  partially 
allayed  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  government  Feads  be- 
and  by  the  union  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  SSJTt/JSd 
the  volunteer  forces,  were  revived  with  increased  CathoUcg. 
intensity.  In  1795,  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  brief  rule,  —  de- 
signed for  conciliation,  —  merely  raised  the  hopes  of  Catho- 
lics and  the  fears  of  Protestants.*  The  peasantry,  by  whom 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  disturbed,*  generally  professed 
one  faith;  the  gentry,  another.  Traditional  hatred  of  the 
Romish  faith  was  readily  associated,  in  the  minds  of  the 
latter,  with  loyalty  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
To  them  papist  and  "defender"  were  the  same.  Every 
social  disorder  was  ascribed  to  the  hated  religion.  Papist 
enemies  of  order,  and  conspirators  against  their  country, 
were  banding  together ;  and  loyal  Protestants  were  invited 
to  associate  in  defence  of  life,  property,  and  religion.  With 
this  object.  Orange  societies  were  rapidly  formed ;  on 
which,  animated  by  fear,  zeal,  and  party  spirit, ' 
further  inflamed  the  minds  of  Protestants  against  Catholics* 
Nor  was  their  hostility  passive.  In  September,  171^5,  a 
fierce  conflict  arose  between  the  Orangemen  and  defenders, 
—  since  known  as  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  —  which  in- 
creased the  inveteracy  of  the  two  parties.  Orangemen  en- 
deavored, by  the  eviction  of  tenants,  the  dismissal  of  servants, 
and  worse  forms  of  persecution,  to  drive  every  Catholic  out 
of  the  county  of  Armagh ;  *  and  defenders  retaliated  with 
murderous  outrages.*  In  1796,  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  was  met  by  further  measures  of  repression,  which 
were  executed  by  the  magistrates  and  military  with  merciless 
severity,  too  often  unwarranted  by  law.*  To  other  causes 
of  discontent,  was  added  resentment  of  oppression  and  injus- 

1  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  i.  260;  Grattan*8  Life,  iv.  182| 
Castlereagh  Corr.,  i.  10. 

a  Speech  of  Mr.  Grattan,  Feb.  22d,  1796;  Irish  ParL  Deb.,  xvi.  107. 

s  Speech  of  Attorney-General,  Feb.  20th,  1796;  Ibid.,  xvi.  102. 

4  Plowden's  Hl^t,  ii.  544-567,  573,  582,  624;  Lord  Moira's  Speech,  Nov 
22d,  1797;  Pari.  Hist.,  xxxiii.  1058. 
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tice.  Tbe  country  was  rent  asunder  by  hatreds,  strifes,  and 
disaffection,  and  threatened,  from  without,  by  hostile  invasion 
which  Irish  traitors  had  encouraged.^  At  length  these  evil 
passions,  fomented  by  treason  on  one  side  and  by  cruelty  or 
the  other,  exploded  in  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

The  leaders  of  this  rebellion  were  Protestants.*  The  Cath« 
The  rebeUion  ^^^^  g«"try  and  priesiliood  recoiled  from  any  con 
tfi798.  tjjct  with  French  atheists  and  Jacobins:  they 
were  without  republican  sympathies  ;  but  could  not  fail 
to  deplore  the  sufferings  and  oppression  of  the  wretched 
peasantij  who  professed  their  faith.  The  Protestant  party, 
however,  —  frantic  with  fear,  bigotry,  and  party  spirit,  — 
denounced  the  whole  Catholic  body  as  rebels  and  public  en- 
emies. The  hideous  scenes  of  this  rebellion  are  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  enormities  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  rebels  were  unloosed  savages,  —  mad  with  hatred  and 
revenge,  burning,  destroying,  and  slaying ;  the  loyalists  and 
military  were  ferocious  and  cruel  beyond  belief.  Not  only 
were  armed  peasants  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts  ;  but  the 
disturbed  districts  were  abandoned  to  the  license  of  a  brutal 
soldiery.  The  wretched  **  croppies "  were  scourged,  pitch- 
ctipped,  picketed,  half-hung,  tortured,  mutilated,  and  shot ; 
their  homes  rifled  and  burned ;  their  wives  and  daughters 
violated  with  revolting  barbarity.*  Before  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  the  soldiers  had  been  utterly  demoralized  by 
license  and  cruelty,  unchecked  by  the  civil  power.*  Sir 
llalph  Abercromby,  in  a  general  order,  had  declared  "  the 
army  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness,  which  must  render  it 

1  Beport  of  Secret  Committee  of  Lords,  1798;  Lords'  Joam.,  Ireland 
Till.  688. 

8  Plowden'8  Hist.,  li.  700. 

•  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii  701,  706  and  nofe,  712-714.  It  was  a  fkvorite  sport 
to  fasten  caps  filled  with  hot  pitch  on  to  the  heads  of  the  peasants,  or  to 
make  them  stand  upon  a  sharp  stake  or  picket.  —  /6£dL,  718. 

^  The  militaiy  had  been  enjoined  hy  proclamation  to  act  without  being 
called  upon  by  the  civil  magistrates.  —  Plowden^s  Hist,  ii.  622,  App.  civ 
cy. ;  Lord  Dunfermline's  Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  09. 
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formidable  to  every  one  bat  the  enemy."  *  In  vain  had  that 
humane  and  enlightened  soldier  attempted  to  restrain  mil- 
itary excesses.  Thwarted  by  the  weakness  of  Lord  Camden, 
and  the  bigotry  and  fierce  party  zeal  of  his  cabinet,  he  re- 
tired in  disgust  from  the  command  of  an  army,  which  had 
been  degraded  into  bands  of  ruffians  and  bandits.'  The 
troops,  hounded  on  to  renewed  license,  were  fit  instruments 
of  the  infuriated  vengeance  of  the  ruling  faction. 

In  the  midst  of  these  frightful  scenes,  Lord  Com  wall  is 
assumed   the  civil   and    military   government  of 
Ireland.     Temperate,   sensible,  and   humane,   he  wants  lord- 
was  horrified   not  less   by  the   atrocities  of  the   *" 
rebels,  than  by  the  revolting  cruelty  and  lawlessness  of  the 
troops,  and  the  vindictive  passions  of  all  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.'      Moderation  and  humanity  were 
to  be  found  in  none  but  English  regiments  *     With  native 
officers,  rapine  and  murder  were  no  crimes.* 

1  Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercroraby,  93.  «  Ibid.,  89-138. 

*  Writing  Jane  28th,  1798,  he  said :  ~*^  I  am  mach  afiraid  that  any  man 
m  a  brown  coat,  who  is  found  within  several  milee  of  the  field  of  action,  is 
batchered  without  discriiniuation.**  —  *'  It  shall  be  one  of  my  first  objects 
to  soften  the  ferocity  of  our  troops,  which  I  am  afhUd,  in  the  Irish  corps  at 
least,  is  not  confined  to  the  private  soldiers.**  —  ComtoaUU  Corr.,  ii.  855. 
Of  the  militia  he  said:— "They  are  ferocious  and  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
when  any  poor  wretches,  either  with  or  without  arms,  come  within  their 
power:  in  short,  murder  appears  to  be  their  favorite  pastime.**  —  Ibid.f  358. 
"  The  principal  persons  of  this  country,  and  the  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  are,  in  general,  averse  to  nil  acts  of  clemency  .  .  .  snd 
would  pursue  measures  that  could  only  terminate  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  utter  destruction  of  tho 
country.**  —  /6uf.,  358.  Again,  he  deplores  "  the  numberless  murters  that 
are  hourly  committed  by  our  people  without  any  process  or  examination 
whatever."  •*  The  conversation  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country 
tends  to  encourage  this  system  of  blood ;  and  the  conversation,  even  at  my 
table,  where  you  may  well  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  a1wa3rs  turns 
on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put  to 
death,  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company.*'  —  /6m/.,  369. 

*  In  sending  the  lOOth  Regiment  and  "  some  troops  that  can  be  depended 
upon,'*  he  wrote: — "The  shocking  barbarities  of  our  national  troops 
would  be  more  likely  to  provoke  rebellion  than  to  suppress  it."  —  /6w/.,  377. 
See  also  his  General  Order,  Aug.  Slst,  ndS.  —  JOid.^  395. 

*  Jl,  g.  the  murder  of  Dogherty.  —  Jbui.,  420.  See  also  Lord  Holland*! 
liem.,  i.  105-114. 
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The  rebellion  was  crushed  ;  but  how  was  a  country  so 
The  Union  convulsed  With  evil  passions,  to  be  governed  ? 
rmioerted.  j^rd  Cornwallis  found  his  council,  or  junto,  at 
the  castle  by  whom  it  had  long  been  ruled,  "blinded  by  their 
passions  and  prejudices."  Persuaded  that  the  policy  of  this 
party  had  aggravated  the  political  evils  of  their  wretched 
country,  he  endeavored  to  save  the  Irish  from  themselves, 
by  that  scheme  of  union  which  a  greater  statesman  than 
himself  had  long  since  conceived.^  Under  the  old  system  of 
government,  concessions,  conciliation,  and  justice  were  im- 
practicable.' The  only  hope  of  toleration  and  -equity  was 
to  be  found  in  the  mild  and  impartial  rule  of  British 
statesmen,  and  an  united  Parliament.  In  this  spirit  was  the 
union  sought  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  ^  resented  and  spurned  the 
bigoted  fury  of  Irish  Protestants ; "  •  in  this  spirit  was  it 
promoted  by  Lord  Cornwallis.*  Self-government  had  be- 
come impossible.  "  If  ever  there  was  a  country,"  said  Lord 
Hutchinson,  "unfit  to  govern  itself,  it  is  Ireland  ;  a  corrupt 
aristocracy,  a  ferocious  commonalty,  a  distracted  govern- 
ment, a  divided  people."  *  Imperial  considerations,  no  less 
paramount,  also  pointed  to  the  union.  Not  only  had  the 
divisions  of  the  Irish  people  rendered  the  difficulties  of 
internal  administration  insuperable,  but  they  had  proved  a 
source  of  weakness  and  danger  from  without.  Ireland  could 
DO  longer  be  suffered  to  continue  a  separate  realm,  but 
must  be  fused  and  welded  into  one  state  with  Great  Britain. 

But  the  difficulties  of  this  great  scheme  were  not  easily  to 
be  overcome.     However  desirable  and  even  ne- 

BUBcuIties 

ineffMsting  ccssary  for  the  interests  of  Ireland  herself,  an 
invitation  to  surrender  her  independence,  so 
recently  acquired,  deeply  affected  her  national  sensibilities. 
To  be  merged  in  the  greater  and  more  powerful  kingdom, 
was  to  lose  her  distinct  nationality.     And  how  could  she  bo 

I  Cornwallis  Corr.,  ii.  404,  405. 

«  Jbid.,  414,  416,  416. 

«  Wilberforce's  Diary,  July  16th,  1798. 

*  Cornwallis  Corr.,  ii.  418,  419,  &c.;  Castlereagh  Corr.,  i.  44S. 

•  Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  136. 
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assured  against  neglect  and  oppression,  when  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  whose  sovereignty 
she  had  lately  renounced  ?  The  liberties  she  had  won  in 
1782,  were  all  to  be  forfeited  and  abandoned.  At  any  other 
time,  these  national  feelings  alone  would  have  made  aa 
union  impossible.  But  the  country,  desolated  by  a  war  or 
classes  and  religions,  had  not  yet  recovered  the  united 
sentiments  of  a  nation. 

But  other  difficulties,  no  less  formidable,  were  to  be 
encountered.  The  Irish  party  were  invited  to  ^^,  ^ 
yield  up  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  castle ;  of  the  mUng 
the  peers  to  surrender  their  proud  position  as 
hereditary  councillors,  in  Parliament ;  the  great  families  to 
abandon  their  boroughs.  The  compact  confederacy  of  in- 
terests and  corruption  was  to  be  broken  up.*  But  the  gov- 
ernment, convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  union,  was  pre- 
pared to  overcome  every  obstacle. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  recognized  the  union  as 
a  necessary   measure   of  state    policy ;  and   the  Means  by 
masterly  arguments  of  Mr.  Pitt  *  admitted  of  little  j;!;}^^  J^ 
resistance.*     But  the  first  proposal  to  the  Irish  •«c>mpH'hea. 
Parliament    miscarried ;    an  amendment  in  favor  of  main- 
taining an   independent  legislature   being  lost  by  a  single 

1  **  There  are  two  classes  of  men  in  Parliament,  whom  the  disasters  and 
sufferings  of  the  country  have  but  veiy  imperfectly  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  change,  viz.,  the  borough  proprietors,  and  the  immediate  agents 
of  government."  —  Ijord  Comwallis  to  Duke  of  Portland^  Jan.  6th,  1799. ; 
Corr.,  iii.  31.  Again :  —  *'  There  certainly  is  a  very  strong  disinclination  to 
the  measure  in  many  of  the  borough  proprietors,  and  a  not  less  marked 
repugnance  in  many  of  the  official  people,  particularly  in  those  who 
have  been  longest  in  the  habits  of  the  current  system."  —  Same  to  Same^ 
Jan.  11th,  1799;  Jbid,^ZA.  And  much  later  in  the  struggle,  his  lordjhip 
wrote:  —"  The  nearer  the  great  event  approaches,  the  more  are  the  needy 
and  interested  senators  alarmed  at  the  effects  it  may  possibly  have  on  their 
interests,  and  the  provision  for  their  families;  and  I  believe  that  half  of  our 
majority  would  be  at  least  as  much  delighted  as  any  of  our  opponents,  i' 
the  measure  could  be  defeated."  —  Ibid.,  228. 

«  Jan.  23d  and  Slst,  1799. 

*  In  the  Commons,  his  resolutions  were  carried  by  149  votes  against  94, 
and  in  the  Lords  without  a  division.  —  Plowden^s  Hist.,  ii.  896. 
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Tote.i  It  was  plain  that  corrupt  interests  oi)u1d  only  be 
overcome  by  corruption.  Nomination  borough:*  must  be 
bought  and  their  members  indemnified,  county  interests 
conciliated,  officers  and  expectant  lawyers  compensated, 
opponents  brVjed.  Lord  Castlereagh  estimated  the  cost  of 
these  expedients  at  a  million  and  a  half;  nnd  the  price  was 
forthcoming.^  The  purchase  of  boroughs  was  no  new 
scheme,  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  as  tlie 
basis  of  his  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform  in  1785  •  ;  and 
now  it  was  systematically  carried  out  in  Ireland.  The 
patrons  of  boroughs  received  7,500/1  for  each  seat;  and 
eighty-four  boroughs  were  disfranchised.*  Lord  Downshire 
was  paid  52,500/.  for  seven  seats ;  Lord  Ely,  45,000/.  foi 
six.*  The  total  (compensation  amounted  to  1,260,000/.* 
Peers  were  further  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their 
privileges  in  the  national  council,  by  profuse  promises  of 
English  peerages,  or  promotion  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland ; 
commoners   were  conciliated  by  new    honors,^    and  by  the 

1  Jan.  22d,  1799.    Ayes,  106;  Noes,  105.  —  Cornwallia  Corr.,  iil.  40-51. 

^  Castlereagh  Corr.,  ii.  151.  His  lordehip  divided  the  cost  as  fbllews:  — 
Boroughs,  756,000/. ;  county  interests,  224,000/.;  barristere,  200,000/.;  pur- 
chasers of  seats.  75,000/. ;  Dubh'n,  200,000/. ;  total,  1,433,000/.  —  Cornwallia 
Corr.,  iii.  81;  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  180.  Lord  Comwallis  wrote. 
July  1st,  1799 :  —  '*  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  aigoment  for  the  measure 
than  the  overgrown  Parliamentary  power  of  five  or  six  of  our  pampered 
borough-mongers,  who  are  become  most  formidable  to  government,  by 
their  long  possession  of  the  entire  patronage  of  the  crown,  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.*'  —  Qitrr.^  iii.  110. 

«  Supra,  Vol.  I.,  p.  317. 

<  Of  the  thirty -four  boroughs  retained,  nine  only  were  open.  —  Comwal- 
lis Corr.,  iii.  234,  324.  See  list  of  boroughs  disfranchised  and  sums  paid 
to  proprietors.  —  llnd,,  821-324.  The  Poneonbys  exerciaed  influence  over 
twenty-two  seats;  Lord  Downshire  and  the  Beresfords,  respectively,  over 
nearly  as  many.  Twenty -three  of  the  thirty-four  boroughs  remaine<l 
close  until  tlie  Reform  Act  of  1832.  —  Ifdd.,  324.  Many  of  the  counties 
also  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  great  families. —  Jbi<L\  and  see  mtpra 
Vol.  I.,  288. 

6  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  1018,  1067;  Castlereagh  Corr.,  iii.  56-67;  Com- 
wallis Corr.,  iii.  324;  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  227. 

•  Comwallis  Corr.,  iii.  323. 

7  Castlereagh  Corr.,  iii.  330;  Comwallis  Corr.,  iii.  244,  252,  257,  269. 
Twenty-nine  Irish  peerages  were  created,  of  which  seven  were  unconnectadl 
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largesses  of  the  British  government  Places  were  given  or 
promised,  pensions  multiplied,  secret-service  money  ex- 
hausted.^ In  vain  Lord  Comwallis  complained  of  the 
"political  jobbing''  and  ** dirty  business "  In  which  he  was 
**  involved  beyond  all  bearing,"  and  "  longed  to  kick  those 
whom  his  public  duty  obliged  him  to  court."  In  vain  he 
"  despised  and  hated  himself,**  while  "  negotiating  and  job- 
bing with  the  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven.**  •  British 
gold  was  sent  for,  and  distributed  • ;  and,  at  length,  —  in 
defiance  of  threats  of  armed  resistance  ,^  in  spite  of  insidious 
proHMses  of  relief  to  Catholics,'  and  corrupt  defection  among 
the  supporters  of  government,*  —  the  cause  was  won.  A 
great  end  was  compassed  by  means  the  most  ba^^e  and 
shameless.     Grattan,  Lord  Chnrlemont,  Ponsonby,  Plunket, 

with  the  Union ;  twenty  Irish  Peeirs  were  promoted,  Rnd  six  English  peer* 
ages  granted  for  Irish  services.  ~  /6m/.,  818.  See'  also  Lord  Stanhope*a 
Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  180. 

I  Comwallis  Corr.,  iii.  278,  340;  Grattan's  Life,  v.  iii. 
s  Comwallis  Corr.,  iii.  102.    The  luckless  viceroy  applied  to  himself  tha 
appropriate  lines  of  Swift:  — 

**  So  to  effect  his  monarch's  ends, 
From  hell  a  viceroy  devil  ascends: 
His  budget  with  corruption  craram'd  — 
The  contributions  of  the  damn*d — 
Which  with  unsparing  hand  he  strowa 
Through  courts  and  senates,  as  he  goes; 
And  then,  at  Beelzebub's  black  hall, 
Complains  his  budget  is  too  small.** 

•  Comwallis*s  Corr.,  ill.  151,  156,  201,  202,  226,  309;  Cotte*B  Hist,  of  tha 
Union. 

4  Jbid.,  167,  180. 

ft  Jlnd,  51,  55,  63, 149;  Castlereagh  Corr.,  ii.  45,  et  wjyra,  p.  335. 

»  "  Sir  R.  Butler,  Mahon,  and  Fetherstone  were  taken  off  by  connty 
cabals  during  the  recess,  and  Whaley  absolutely  bought  by  the  Opposition 
stock  purse.  He  received,  I  understand,  2000/.  down,  and  is  to  receive  as 
much  more  afler  the  service  is  performed.  We  have  undoubted  proofs 
though  not  such  as  we  can  disclose,  that  they  are  enabled  to  offer  as  higl 
as  5000/.  for  an  individual  vote,  and  I  lament  to  state  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals remaining  ainongflt  us  that  are  likely  to  yield  to  this  temptation.*' 
—  Ijord  CagtUreaffh  to  Duke  of  Portland,  Feb.  7th,  1800;  Comwallis  Corr., 
Iii.  182.  "  The  enemy,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  offer  5000/.  ready  mone^ 
for  a  vote.**  —  Lord  ComwaUis  to  Biihop  of  Lic)\fieid;  Ibid.,  184. 
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and  a  few  patriots  continued  to  protest  against  the  »i1e  of  the 
liberties  and  free  constitution  of  Ireland.  Their  eloquence 
and  public  virtue  command  the  respect  of  posterity;  but 
the  wretched  history  of  their  country  denies  them  its  sym* 
pathy.* 

The  terms  of  the  union  were  now  speedily  adjusted,  and 
Termtof  ratiBcd  by  the  Parliaments  of  both  countries.' 
Um  union.  Ireland  was  to  be  represented,  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  four  spiritual  lords,  sitting  by 
rotation  of  sessions ;  by  twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  electinl 
for  life  by  the  Irish  peerage  ;  and  by  a  hundred  members  of 
the  House  of  Ck)mmons.  Her  commerce  was  at  length  ad- 
mitted to  a  freedom  which,  under  other  conditions,  could  not 
have  been  attained.* 

Such  was  the  incorporation  of  the  two  countries  ;  and 
Raraits  of  henceforth  the  history  of  Ireland  became  the  his- 
th«  union.  ^Qyy  of  England.  Had  Mr.  Pitt's  liberal  and 
enlightened  policy  been  carried  out,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  have  been  at  once  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution ;  provision  would  have  been 
made  for  their  clergy ;  and  the  grievances  of  the  tithe  system 
would  have  been  redressed.*  But  we  have  seen  how  his 
statesmanship  was  overborne  by  the  scruples  of  the  king ;  * 
and  how  long  and  arduous  was  the  struggle  by  which  religious 
liberty  was  won.  The  Irish  were  denied  those  rights  which 
English  statesmen  had  designed  for  them.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst  evil  which  followed  the  fall  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  reversal 
of  his  policy.  So  long  as  narrow  Tory  principles  prevailed 
in  the  councils  of  England,  the  government  of  Ireland  was 
confided  to  the  kindred  party  at  the  castle»  Protestant  as- 
cendency was  maintained  as  rigorously  as  ever :  Catholicfl 

I  Grattan'8  Life,  v.  17,  et  teq.,  75-180. 
fi  39  &  40  Geo.  IIF.  c.  67;  40  Geo.  III.  c.  S8.    (Ireland.) 
»  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  67. 

<  Letter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Nov.  17th,  1798;  Comwallis  Corr.,  ii.  440;  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  160. 
fc  Vol.  I.  85;  and  supra,  p.  336. 
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were  governed  by  Orangemen;  the  close  oligarchy  which 
had  ruled  Ireland  before  the  union  was  still  absolute.  Re- 
pression and  coercion  continued  to  be  the  principles  of  its 
harsh  domination.^  The  representation  of  Ireland,  in  th 
united  Parliament,  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  same  party 
who  supported  Tory  ministers,  and  encouraged  them  to  re 
sist  every  concession  which  more  liberal  statesmen  proposed. 
Political  liberties  and  equality  were  withheld ;  yet  the  su- 
perior moderation  and  enlightenment  of  British  statesmen 
secured  a  more  equitable  administration  of  the  laws,  and 
much  remedial  legislation,  —  designed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  social  and  material  condition  of  the  people.  These 
men  earnestly  strove  to  govern  Ireland  well,  within  the  range 
of  their  narrow  principles.  The  few  restrictions  which  the 
union  bad  still  left  upon  her  commerce  were  removed ;  *  her 
laws  were  reviewed,  and  their  administration  amended  ;  her 
taxation  was  lightened ;  the  education  of  her  people  en- 
couraged ;  her  prosperity  stimulated  by  public  works.  De- 
spite of  insufficient  capital  and  social  disturbance,  her 
trade,  shipping,  and  manufactures  expanded  with  her  free- 
dom.* 

1  Lord  Comwallis  had  foreseen  this  evil.  He  wrote,  May  Ist,  1800:- 
^  It  A  successor  were  to  be  appointed  who  should,  as  almost  all  former 
lords-lieutenants  have  done,  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  this  party,  no 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  Union.**  —  Corr.,  iii.  237.  A^ain, 
Dec.  1st,  1800:  —  '*  They  assert  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  (seven  tenths 
of  the  population  of  the  country)  never  can  be  good  subjects  to  a  Protes- 
tant government.  What  then  have  we  done,  if  this  position  be  true  ?  We 
have  united  ourselves  to  a  people  whom  we  ought,  in  policy,  to  have  de- 
stroyed.'* —  JbicL,  307.  Again,  Feb.  15th,  1801 :  —  "  No  consideration  could 
induce  me  to  take  a  responsible  part  with  any  administration  who  can  be 
80  blind  to  the  interest,  and  Indeed  to  the  Immediate  security,  of  their 
country,  as  to  persevere  in  the  old  system  of  proscription  and  exclusion  in 
Ireland.*' — /6/rf.,  337. 

>  Com  trade,  46  Geo.  III.  c.  97;  Countervailing  Duties,  4  Geo.  IV.  c. 
72;  Butter  trade,  8  Geo.  IV.  c  61;  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  88. 

*  See  debate  on  Repeal  of  the  Union,  April  1834,  and  especially  Mr. 
Spring  Rice's  able  and  elaborate  speech.  —  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xxii.  1092; 
tt  teq,  Martin's  Ireland  before  and  after  the  Union,  Sd  ed.,  pref ,  and 
ehmp.  ii.  iil.,  &c. 
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At  length,  after  thirty  years,  the  people  of  Ireland  w^re 
Irish  libertiw  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  Catholic 
S^iiSlcV  Relief  Act  was  speedily  followed  by  an  amend- 
and  wform.  j^qj^i  of  the  representation ;  and  from  that  time, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality  has  animated  the  ad- 
ministration of  Irish  affairs.  The  party  of  Protestant  as- 
cendency was  finally  overthrown ;  and  rulers  pledged  to  a 
more  liberal  policy,  guided  the  councils  of  the  state.  Ire- 
land shared  with  England  every  extension  of  popular  rights. 
The  full  development  of  her  liberties,  however,  was  retarded 
by  the  factious  violence  of  parties,  by  the  divisions  of  Orange 
men  and  repealers,  by  old  religious  hatreds,  by  social  feuds 
and  agrarian  outrages,  and  by  the  wretchedness  of  a  popu- 
Theirkh  lation  constantly  in  excess  of  the  means  of  era* 
*'"'**~'  ployment*     The  frightful  visitation  of  famine  in 

1846,  succeeded  by  an  unparalleled  emigration,  swept  from 
the  Irish  soil  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  people.*  Their  suf- 
ferings were  generously  relieved  by  England  ;  and,  grievous 
as  they  were,  the  hand  of  Grod  wrought  greater  blessings 
for  the  survivors,  than  any  legislation  of  man  could  have 
accomplished. 

In  the  midst  of  all  discouragements,  —  in  spite  of  clamors 
Froedom  *"^  misrepresentation,  in  defiance  of  hostile  fac- 
andequaiitj   (ions,  —  the   exccutive   and  the  legislature  have 

of  Iraiand. 

nobly  striven  to  effect  the  political  and  social 
regeneration  of  Ireland.  The  great  English  parties  have 
honorably  vied  with  one  another  in  carrying  out  this  policy. 
Remedial  legislation  for  Ireland,  and  the  administration  of 
her  affairs,  have,  at  some  periods,  engrossed  more  attention 
than  the  whole  British  empire.  Ancient  feuds  have  yet  to 
be  extinguished,  and  religious  divisions  healed ;  but  nothing 
has  been    wanting    that    the    wisdom  and  beneficence   of 

1  In  the  ten  yean,  (Vom  1841  to  1851,  it  had  decreased  from  8,175,124  to 
6,552,385,  or  19.85  per  cent.  The  total  lose,  however,  was  computed  at 
3,466,414.  The  decrease  amounted  to  forty-nine  persons  to  every  squar* 
mile.  —  Census  Report,  1851. 
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the  state  could  devise  for  insuring  freedom,  equal  Justice, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  constitution,  to  every  class  of 
the  Irish  people.  Good  laws  have  been  well  adminis- 
tered ;  franchises  have  been  recognized  as  rights,  —  not  ad- 
mitted as  pretences.  Equality  has  been  not  a  legal  theory, 
but  an  unquestioned  fact.  We  have  seen  how  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  What  is  now 
their  position?  In  1860,  of  the  twelve  judges  on  the  Irish 
bench,  eight  were  Catholics.*  In  the  southern  counties  of 
Ireland,  Catholic  gentlemen  have  been  selected,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Protestants,  to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff,  in  order  to 
insure  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice.  England 
has  also  freely  opened  to  the  sons  of  Ireland  the  glittering 
ambition  of  arms,  of  statesmanship,  of  diplomacy,  of  forensic 
lionor.  The  names  of  Wellington,  Castlereagh,  and  Palm- 
ei*ston  attest  that  the  highest  places  in  the  state  may  be 
won  by  Irish  genius. 

The  number  of  distinguished  Irishmen  who  have  been 
added  to  the  roll  of  British  peers,  proves  with  what  welcome 
the  incorporation  of  the  sister  kingdom  has  been  accepted. 
Nor  have  other  dignities  been  less  freely  dispensed  to  the 
honorable  ambition  of  their  countrymen.  One  illustration 
will  suffice.  In  1860,  of  the  fifteen  judges  on  the  English 
bench,  no  less  than  four  were  Irishmen.^  Freedom,  equal* 
ity,  and  honor  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  union ;  and 
Ireland  has  exchanged  an  enslaved  nationality  for  a  glorious 
incorporation  with  the  first  empire  of  the  world. 

1  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlin  was  the  first  Catholic  promoted  to  the  bench,  as 
master  of  the  rolls.  —  Grattao's  Life,  i.  66. 

<  Vis.,  Mr.  Justice  Willet,  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  Mr.  Justice  Hill,  and 
B&ran  Martin. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Free  Ckjiistitutions  of  British  Colonies:  — Sovereignty  of  England:—  Com 
mercial  Restrictions:  —  Taxation  of  the  American  Colonies:  —  The! 
Resistance  and  Separation:  —  Crown  Colonies:  —  Canada:  —  Australia: 
—  Colonial  Administration  after  the  American  War:  —  New  Commercial 
Policy  affecting  the  Colonies:  —  Responsible  Government:  —  Democratic 
Colonial  Constitutions :  —  India. 

It   has  been   the   destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon   race   to 

spread  through  every  quarter  of  the  globe  their 

have  borne     courage   and   endurance,  their  vigorous  industry 

the  uws  of     and  love  of  freedom.     Wherever  they  have  found- 

*  *  ed  colonies  they  have  borne  with  them  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  England^  as  their  birthright,  so  far  as 
they  were  applicable  to  an  infant  settlement.*  In  territories 
acquired  by  conquest  or  cession,  the  existing  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  were  respected,  until  they  were  qualified 
to  share  the  franchises  of  Englishmen.  Some  of  these,  — 
held  only  as  garrisons,  —  others  peopled  with  races  hostile 
to  our  rule  or  unfitted  for  freedom,  were  necessarily  governed 
upon  different  principles.  But  in  quitting  the  soil  of  Eng- 
knd  to  settle  new  colonies,  Englishmen  never  renounced  her 
freedom.  Such  being  the  noble  principle  of  English  coloni- 
zation, circumstances  favored  the  early  development  of 
colonial  liberties.  The  Puritans,  who  founded  the  New 
England  colonies,  having  fled  from  the  oppression  of  Charles 
I.,  carried  with  them  a  stern  love  of  civil  liberty,  and  estab- 

1  Rlackstone's  Comm.,  i.  107;  Lord  Mansfield's  Judgment  in  Campbell 
V.  Hall;  Howell's  St.  Tr.,  xx.  289;  Clark's  Colonial  Uw,  »,  139, 181,  &c; 
Sir  G.  Lewis  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies,  189-203,  308;  Mills' 
Colonial  Constitutions,  18. 
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lished  republican  institutions.^  The  persecuted  Catholics 
who  settled  Maryland,  and  the  proscribed  Quakers  who  took 
refuge  in  Pennsylvania,  were  little  less  democratic.^  Oiher 
colonies  founded  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  merely  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
cultivation,  adopted  institutions,  less  democratic  indeed,  but 
founded  on  principles  of  freedom  and  self-govern  men  t." 
Whether  established  as  proprietary  colonies,  or  under  char- 
ters held  direct  from  the  Crown,  the  colonists  were  equally 
free. 

The  English  constitution  was  generally  the  type  of  these 
colonial  gove)*nments.'  The  governor  was  the  ordinary 
viceroy  of  the  Crown  ;  the  legislative  council,  or  ouTTOnatita- 
upper  chamber,  appointed  by  the  governor,  a»-  **°"* 
sumed  the  place  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  the  represen- 
tative assembly  chosen  by  the  people  was  the  express  image 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  miniature  Parliament, 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  made  laws  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  The  governor  assembled,  prorogued, 
and  dissolved  it ;  and  signified  his  assent  or  dissent  to  every 
act  agreed  to  by  the  chambers ;  the  upper  house  mimicked 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  *  and  the  lower  house 
insisted  on  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  especially  that  of 
originating  all   taxes  and   grants  of  money  for  the   public 

1  In  three  of  their  colonies  the  council  wm  elective;  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  the  colonists  also  chose  their  governor.  —  Adam  Smith,  book 
IV.  ch.  7.  But  the  king^s  approval  of  the  governor  was  reserved  by  7  &  8 
Will.  Ill  c.  22 

-  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States,  1.  264,*  iii. 
94. 

8  Merivale's  Colonization,  ed.  1861,  96, 103. 

4  In  1858.  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  two  Houses  in  Newfoundland,  in 
consequenctt  of  the  Upper  House  insisting  upon  receiving  the  Lower  House 
at  a  conference,  sitting  and  covered, — an  assumption  of  dignity  which  waa 
resented  by  the  latter.  The  governor  having  failed  to  accommodate  the 
difference,  prorogued  the  Parliament  before  the  supplies  were  granted.  In 
the  next  se»»ion  these  disputes  were  amicably  arranged.  Message  of 
Council,  April  2;}d,  1858,  and  reply  of  House  of  Assembly;  Private  Cor- 
vespoudeuce  of  Sir  A.  Bannerman. 
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service.^  The  elections  were  also  conducted  aAer  the  fashiou 
of  the  mother  ouuniry.*  Other  laws  and  institutions  were 
imitated  not  less  faithfullj.  Jamaica,  for  example,  main- 
tained a  court  of  King's  bench,  a  court  of  common  pleas, 
a  court  of  exchequer,  a  court  of  chancery,  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty,  and  a  court  of  probate.  It  had  grand  and  petty 
juries,  justices  of  the  peace,  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  ves- 
tries, a  coroner,  and  constables.* 

Every  colony  was  a  little  state,  complete  in  its  legislature, 
its  judicature,  and  its  executive  administration, 
eigntj  of  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  acknowledged  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  mother  country,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  legislative  supremacy  of  Parliament 
The  assent  of  the  king,  or  his  representative,  was  required 
to  give  validity  to  acts  of  the  colonial  legislature ;  his  veto 
annulled  them ;  ^  while  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  able  to 
bind  the  colony  by  its  acts,  and  to  supersede  all  local  legis- 
lation. Every  colonial  judicature  was  also  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  at  Westminster.  The  depen- 
dence of  the  colonies,  however,  was  little  felt  in  their  internal 
government.  They  were  secured  from  interference  by  the 
remoteness  of  the  mother  country,*  and  the  ignorance,  in- 
difference, and  preoccupation  of  her  rulers.  In  matters  of 
imperial  concern,  England  imposed  her  own  policy ;  but 
otherwise  left  them  free.  Asking  no  aid  of  her,  they  es-' 
caped  her  domination.  All  their  expenditure,  civil  and  mil- 
itary, was  defrayed  by  taxes  raised  by  themselves.     They 

1  Stokes'  British  Colonies,  241;   Edwards*  Hist  of  the  West  Indie«^ 
U.  419;  Long's  Hist,  of  JainaicOf  i.  56. 
s  Edwards,  ii.  419;  Ilaliburton's  Nova  Scotia,  ii.  819. 

*  Long's  Hist  of  Jamaica,  i.  9. 

<  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  neither  the  crown  *ior  the  governor 
were  able  to  negative  laws  passed  by  the  Assemblies. 

*  "  Three  thcmsand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between  you  and  them,**  said  Mr. 
Burke.  "  No  contrivance  can  prevent  the  effect  of  this  distance  in  weak- 
ening government'*  Adam  Smith  observed:  —  **  Their  situation  has 
placed  them  less  in  the  view  and  less  in  the  power  of  the  mother  oomttiy.* 
—  Book  iv.  ch.  7. 
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provided  for  their  own  defence  against  the  Indians  and  the 
enemies  of  England.  During  the  seven  years'  war,  the 
American  colonies  maintained  a  force  of  25,000  men,  at  a 
cost  of  several  millions.  In  the  words  of  Franklin,  *•  they 
were  governed,  at  the  expense  to  Great  Britain,  of  only  a 
little  pen,  ink,  and  paper :  they  were  led  by  a  thread."  * 

But  little  as  the  mother  country  concerned  herself  in  the 
political  government  of  her  colonies,  she  evinced  commerefau 
a  jealous  vigilance  in  regard  to  their  commerce,  "'"^rf*'*®"*' 
Commercial  monopoly,  indeed,  was  the  first  principle  in  the 
colonial  policy  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  other  maritime 
states  of  Europe.  She  suffered  no  other  country  but  herself 
to  supply  their  wants ;  she  appropriated  many  of  their  ex- 
ports ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  manufacturers,  insisted 
that  their  produce  should  be  sent  to  her  in  a  raw,  or  unman- 
ufactured state.  By  the  Navigation  Acts,  their  produce 
could  only  be  exported  to  England  in  English  ships.^  This 
policy  was  avowedly  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother  country,  —  for  the  encouragement  of  her  commerce, 
her  shipping,  and  manufactures,  —  to  which  the  interests  of 
the  colonies  were  sacrificed.*  But,  in  compensation  for  this 
monopoly,  she  gave  a  preference  to  the  produce  of  her  own 
colonies,  by  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  upon  foreign 
commodities.  In  claiming  a  monopoly  of  their  markets,  she, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  them  a  reciprocal  monopoly  of  her 
own.  In  some  cases  she  encouraged  the  production  of  their 
staples  by  bounties.  A  commercial  policy  so  artificial  as 
this,  —  the  creature  of  laws  striving  against  nature,  — 
marked  the  dependence  of  the  colonies,  crippled  their 
industry,  fomented  discontents,  and  even  provoked  war  with 
foreign  states.^  But  it  was  a  policy  common  to  every  Euro- 
pean government,  until  enlightened   by  economical  science ; 

1  Evidence  before  the  CommoDS,  1766 ;  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  189-141. 
^  The  first  Navigation  Act  was  passed  in  1651,  during  the  Common- 
wealth; Merivale,  75, 84, 89;  Adam  Smith,  Book  iv.  ch.  7. 
»  Ibid, 

4  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  ch.  7. 
VUL.  II.  83 
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and  commercial  advantages  were,  for  opwank  of  a  centaiyy 
nearly  the  sole  benefit  which  England  recognized  in  the 
possession  of  her  colonies.  ^ 

In  all  ages,  taxes  and  tribute  had  been  characteristic  inci« 
TkxM  sod  dents  of  a  dependency.  The  subject  provinces  of 
mo"tod^  Asiatic  monarchies,  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
pendencies,  ij^d  been  despoiled  by  the  rapacity  of  satraps  and 
pashas,  and  the  greed  of  the  central  government.  The 
Greek  colonies,  which  resembled  those  of  England  moro 
than  any  other  dependencies  of  antiquity,  were  forced  to  send 
contributions  to  the  treasury  of  the  parent  state.  Carthage 
exacted  tribute  from  her  subject  towns  and  territories.  The 
Roman  provinces  ^  paid  tribute  unto  Csesar."  In  modem 
times,  Spain  received  tribute  from  her  European  dependen- 
cies, and  a  revenue  from  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  her 
American  colonies.  It  was  also  the  policy  of  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Portugal  to  derive  a  revenue  from  their  settle- 
ments.^ 

But  England,  satisfied  with  the  colonial  trade,  by  which 
her  subjects  at  home  were  enriched,  imposed  upon 
onieefree  them  alouc  all  the  burdens  of  the  state.*  Her 
pcsi&i  tu-  costly  wars,  the  interest  of  her  increasing  debt,  her 
*'*^°*  naval  and  military  establishments,  —  adequate  for 

the  defence  of  a  widespread  empire,  —  were  all  maintained 
by  the  dominant  country  herself.  James  II.  would  have 
^^^  levied  taxes  upon  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts ; 
in&Torof      but  was  assured  by  Sir  William  Jones  that  he 

taxation. 

could  no  more  '*  levy  money  without  their  consent 
n  an  assembly,  than  they  could  discharge  themselves  from 
heir  allegiance.'**     Fifty  years  later,  the  shrewd  instinct  of 

1  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  ch.  7. 

^  Sir  G.  Lewis  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies,  99,  ICl,  106,  US, 
124,  139,  149,  211,  et  seq.',  Adam  Smith,  book  iv.  ch.  7;  Raynal,  Livres  i. 
ii.  vi.-ix.  xii.  xiii. 

»  "  The  English  Colonists  have  never  yet  contributed  anythug  towards 
the  defence  of  the  mother  country,  or  towards  the  support  of  its  civil  gov- 
ernment.*' —  Adam  Smith,  book  iv.  ch.  7. 

«  Qrahame's  UhU  of  the  United  Sutes,  i.  866. 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole  revolted  against  a  similar  attempt.^  But 
at  length,  in  an  evil  hour,  it  was  resolved  bj  George  III. 
and  his  minister  Mr.  Grenville,^  that  the  American  colonies 
should  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  general  revenues  of 
the  government.  This  new  principle  was  apparently  recom- 
mended by  many  considerations  of  justice  and  expediency. 
Much  of  the  national  debt  had  been  incurred  in  defence  of 
the  colonies,  and  in  wars  for  tlie  common  cause  of  the  whole 
empire.'  Other  states  had  been  accustomed  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  taxation  of  their  dependencies ;  and  why  was 
England  alone  to  abstain  from  so  natural  a  source  of  rev- 
enue ?  If  the  colonies  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  common 
burdens  of  the  empire,  why  should  England  care  to  defend 
them  in  war,  or  incur  charges  for  them  in  time  of  peace  ? 
The  benefits  of  the  connection  were  reciprocal ;  why,  then, 
should  the  burdens  be  all  on  one  side  ?  Nor,  assuming  the 
equity  of  imperial  taxation,  did  it  seem  beyond  the  compe* 
tence  of  Parliament  to  establish  it.  The  omnipotence  of 
Parliament  was  a  favorite  theory  of  lawyers ;  and  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  the  force  of  British  statutes  had  been  ac- 
knowledged without  question,  in  every  matter  concerning  the 
government  of  the  colonies. 

No  charters  exempted  colonists  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  parent  state,  in  matters  of  taxation ;  nor  were  there 
wanting  precedents,  in  which  they  had  submitted  to  imperial 
imposts  without  remonstrance.  In  carrying  out  a  restrictive 
commercial  policy.  Parliament  had  passed  numerous  acts 
providing  for  the  levy  of  colonial  import  and  export  duties. 
Such  duties,  from  their  very  nature,  were  unproductive,  — 
imposing  restraints  upon  trade,  and  offering  encouragements 
to  smuggling.  They  were  designed  for  commercial  regula- 
tion rather  than  revenue ;  but  were  collected  by  the  king's 

1  Walpole'f  Mem.,  ii.  7a  "<  I  have  Old  England  set  against  me,"  b« 
said,  — by  the  excise  scheme, — **  do  you  think  I  will  hare  New  England 
likewise?"  — Owe'f  J^i/V,  i.  123. 

3  Wraxall*8  Mem.,  U.  Ill;  Nichols*  Becoll.,  i.  906;  Bancioft*8  Amer. 
Rev.,  iii.  307. 

8  Adam  Smith,  book  iv.  ch.  7;  WaIpole*s  Mem.,  ii.  71. 
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officers,  and  payable  into  the  Exchequer.  Th**  state  had 
further  levied  postage  duties  within  the  colonies.^ 

But  these  considerations  were  outweighed  by  reasons  on 
the  other  side.  Granting  that  the  war  ezpendi- 
on  Ui6  oUi«r  ture  of  the  mother  country  had  been  increased  by 
reason  of  her  colonies,  who  was  responsible  for 
European  wars  and  costly  armaments?  Not  the  colonies, 
which  had  no  voice  in  the  government,  but  their  English 
rulers,  who  held  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  empire. 
And  if  the  English  treasury  had  suffered,  in  defence  of  the 
colonies ;  the  colonists  had  taxed  themselves  heavily  for  pro« 
tection  against  the  foes  of  the  mother  country,  with  whom 
they  had  no  quarrel.*  But,  apart  from  the  equity  of  the 
claim,  was  it  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament 
to  enforce  it  ?  The  colonists  might  be  Induced  to  grant  a 
contribution,  but  could  Parliament  constitutionally  impose  a 
tax,  without  their  consent  ?  True,  that  this  imperial  legisla- 
ture could  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colonies ; 
but  taxation  formed  a  marked  exception  to  general  legisla- 
tion. According  to  the  principles,  traditions,  and  usage  of 
the  constitution,  taxes  were  granted  by  the  people,  through 
their  representatives.  This  privilege  had  been  recognized 
for  centuries,  in  the  parent  state;  and  the  colonists  had 
cherished  it  with  traditional  veneration,  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption.  They  had  taxed  themselves,  for  local  ob- 
jects, through  their  own  representatives ;  they  had  respond- 
ed to  requisitions  from  ♦he  Crown  for  money ;  but  never,  un- 
til now,  had  it  been  sought  to  tax  them  directly,  for  imperial 
purposes,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

A  statesman  imbued  with  the  free  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tion could  not  have  failed  to  recognize  these  overruling  prin- 

i  Evidence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  1766;  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  143;  Stedman'a 
Hist,  of  the  American  War.,  i.  10,  44;  Rights  of  Great  Britain  Asserted, 
103;  Adolphus  Hist.,  i.  145;  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  the  American  Rorolu- 
tion,  ii.  260,  et  ieq.;  Dr.  Johnson's  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  Worlds,  xii.  177; 
Speecli  of  I.ord  Mansfield,  .Tan.  1766;  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  1C6;  Burke's  Speech 
on  American  Taxation,  1774,  Work.%  ii.  380;  Speech  of  Goveroor  Pownall, 
Nov.  16th,  1775;  Pari.  Hist,  xviii.  984. 

a  Dr.  Franklin's  Ev.,  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  189. 
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'jipies.  He  would  have  seen,  that  if  it  were  (it  that  the  col 
onies  should  contribute  to  the  imperial  treasury,  it  was  for 
the  Crown  to  demand  their  contributions  through  the  gov- 
ernors ;  and  for  the  colonial  legislatures  to  grant  them.  But 
neither  the  king  nor  his  minister  were  alive  to  these  princi- 
ples. The  one  was  too  conscious  of  kingly  power,  to  measure 
nicely  the  rights  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  other  was  blinded 
by  a  pedantic  reverence  for  the  authonty  of  Parliament* 

In  1764,  an  act  was  passed,  with  little  discu^^sion,  imposing 
customs'  duties  upon  several  articles  imported  into  .^^  gt^^^p 
the  American  colonies,  —  the  produce  of  these  ^®*»  ^^** 
duties  being  reserved  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies  th<?m- 
selves.*  At  the  same  time,  the  Commons  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, that  "  it  may  be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties  " 
in  America,*  as  the  foundation  of  future  legislation.  The 
colonists,  accustomed  to  perpetual  interference  with  their 
trade,  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax 
their  imports ;  but  they  resolved  to  evade  the  impost^  ab  far 
as  possible,  by  the  encouragement  of  native  manufactui*es. 
The  threatened  stamp  act,  however,  they  immediately  de- 
nounced as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  who 
could  not  be  taxed  otherwise  than  by  their  representatives. 
But,  deaf  to  their  remonstrances,  Mr.  Grenville,  in  the  next 
session,  persisted  in  his  stamp  bill.  It  attracted  little  notice 
in  this  country ;  the  people  could  bear  with  complacency  the 
taxation  of  others ;  and  never  was  there  a  Parliament  more 
indifferent  to  constitutional  principles  and  popular  rights. 
The  colonists,  however,  and  their  agents  in  this  country,  re- 
nonstrated  against  the  proposal. 

1  Walpole'8  Mem.,  ii  70,  220;  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  American  Re>..Iution 
11.88. 

3  4  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  Mr.  Bancroft  regards  a  measure,  introdaoed  >ij  Mr 
Townshend  in  tlie  previous  session,  for  lowering  some  of  the  prohibitory 
duties,  and  making  tliem  productive,  as  the  commencement  of  the  plan  for 
the  tazatioiv  of  America ;  but  that  measure  merely  dealt  with  existing 
duties.  It  was  not  until  1764,  that  any  new  issue  was  raised  with  the 
colonies.  — Hist  of  American  Revolution,  ii.  102. 

»  March  10th,  1764.    Pari.  Hist.  xv.  1427;  Grahama's  Hist.,  iv.  179 
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Their  opinion  had  been  invited  hj  ministers ;  and,  that 
it  might  be  expressed,  a  year's  delay  had  been  agreed  upon. 
Yet  when  thej  petitioned  against  the  bill,  the  Commons  re- 
fused to  entertain  their  petitions,  under  a  rule,  bj  no  means 
binding  on  their  discretion,  which  excluded  petitions  again^^t 
a  tax  proposed  for  the  service  of  the  year.*  An  arbitrary 
temper  and  narrow  pedantry  prevailed  over  justice  and 
sound  policy.  Unrepresented  communities  were  to  be  taxed, 
— even  without  a  hearing.  The  bill  was  passed  with  little 
opposition  ; '  but  the  colonists  combined  to  resist  its  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Pitt  had  been  ill  in  bed  when  the  stamp  act  was 
passed ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  discontents  in  America 
brought  into  discussion  than  he  condemned  taxation  with- 
out representation,  and  counselled  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  act  '^  When  in  this  House,"*  he  said,  **  we 
give  and  grant,  we  grant  what  is  our  own.  But  in  an 
American  tax,  what  do  we  do  ?  We,  Your  Majesty's  Com- 
mons for  Great  Britain,  give  and  grant  to  Your  Majesty,  — 
what  ?  Our  own  property  ?  No ;  we  give  and  grant  to 
Your  Miyesty,  the  property  of  Your  Majesty's  Commons 
of  America."  At  the  same  time,  he  proposed  to  save  the 
honor  of  England  by  an  act  declaratory  of  the  general 
legislative  authority  of  Parliament  over  the  colonies.*  Lord 
Rockingham,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Grenville,  alarmed  by 
the  unanimity  and  violence  of  the  colonists,  readily  caught 
Repeal  of  th«  *^  Mr.  Pitt's  Suggestion.  The  stamp  act  was 
■ump  act.  repealed,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  king,  and  his  friends,  and  of  Mr.  Grenville  and  the 
supporters  of  the  late  ministry.*     Mr.  Pitt  had  desired  ex 

^  This  monstroas  nile,  or  usage,  which  set  at  nought  the  right  of  peti- 
tion on  the  most  important  matters  of  public  concern,  dates  ftx)m  the  Rev 
oluHon;  and  was  not  relinquished  until  1842.  —  Hatsell,  Prec,  iii  296; 
May's  Proceedings  and  Usage  of  Parliament,  486. 

s  ParL  Hist,  xrii.  84.  **  We  might  as  well  have  hhidered  the  san*t 
setting,'*  wrote  Franklin.  —  BofM^v/^  ii.  281.  * 

«  Pari.  Hist,  xvi.  98;  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  L  427. 

4  Walpole's  Mem.,  ii.  258,  285,  &c.;  Rockingham  Mem.,  L  291-995;  ii 
150,  294. 
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presslj  to  except  from  the  declaratory  act  the  right  of 
taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  colonists ;  but  the  Crown 
lawyers  and  Lord  Mansfield  denied  the  distinction  between 
legislation  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  which  that  great 
constitutional  statesman  bad  forcibly  pointed  out ;  and  the 
bill  was  introduced  without  that  exception.  Iii  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Camden,  the  only  great  constitutional  lawyer 
of  his  age,  supported  with  remarkable  power  the  views  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  but  the  bill  was  passed  in  its  original  shape,  and 
maintained  the  unqualified  right  of  England  to  make  laws 
for  the  colonies.^  In  the  same  session  some  of  the  import 
duties  imposed  in  1764  were  also  repealed,  and  others 
modified.^  The  colonists  were  appeased  by  these  conces* 
sions ;  and  little  regarded  the  abstract  terms  of  the  declar- 
atory act.  They  were,  indeed,  encouraged  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence by  their  triumph  over  the  English  Parliament ; 
but  their  loyalty  was  as  yet  unshaken.' 

The  error  of  Mr.  Grenville  had  scarcely  been  repaired, 
when  an  act  of  political  fatuity  caused  an  irrepa-  Mr.  charkw 
rable  breach  between  the  mother  country  and  her  ^*i^*i*"*' " 
colonies.     Lord   Chatham,   by   his   timely  inter-  *"*■»  ^'^^• 
vention,  had    saved   England   her   colonies ;   and   now  his 
ill-omened  administration  was  destined  to  lose  them.     His 
witty  and  accomplished,  but  volatile  and  incapable  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  having  lost  half 
a  million  of  his  ways  and  means  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the 
Commons  on  the  land  tax,*  ventured,  with  incredible  levity, 
to   repeat  the  disastrous   experiment  of  colonial   taxation. 
The  Americans,  to   strengthen  their  own  case  against  the 
st^unp  act,   had  drawn  a  distinction   between  internal  and 

1  6  Geo.  ra.  c.  11,  12;  Pari.  Hist.,  xyi.  163, 177,  &c;  Walpole's  Mem., 
ii.  277-298,  304-307,  &c.;  Rockingham  Mom.,  L  282-293;  Bancroft,  ii. 
459-478;  Chatham  Corr.,  ii.  375. 

a  6  Geo.  III.c  52. 

»  Stedman'8  Hist,  i.  48,  et  $eq. ;  Bancrofl*8  Hist  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, ii.  528;  Burke's  Speech  on  American  Taxation;  see  abo  Lord 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  Essavs;  Lord  Campbeirs  Lives  of  th« 
Chief  Justices  (I^rd  Camder). 

<  Sitpra,  Vol.  I.  442 
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external  taxation,  — a  distinction  plausible  and  ingenious,  in 
the  hands  of  so  dexterous  a  master  of  political  fence  as  Dr. 
Franklin,^  but  substantially  without  foundation.  Both  kinds 
of  taxes  were  equally  paid  by  the  colonists  themselves ;  and 
if  it  was  their  birthright  to  be  taxed  by  none  but  represen- 
tatives of  their  own,  this  doctrine  clearly  comprehended 
customs,  no  less  than  excise.  But,  misled  by  the  supposed 
distinction  which  the  Americans  themselves  had  raised,  Mr. 
Townshend  proposed  a  variety  of  small  colonial  customs' 
duties,  —  on  glass,  on  paper,  on  painters*  colors,  and  lastly, 
on  tea.  The  estimated  produce  of  these  paltry  taxes 
amounted  to  no  more  than  40,000/.  Lord  Chatham  would 
have  scornfully  put  aside  a  scheme,  at  once  so  contemptible 
and  impolitic,  and  so  plainly  in  violation  of  the  principles 
for  which  he  had  himself  recently  contended  ;  but  he  lay 
stricken  and  helpless,  while  his  rash  lieutenant  was  rushing 
headlong  into  danger.  Lord  Camden  would  have  aiTCSted 
the  measure  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  standing  alone,  in  a  dis- 
organized ministry,  he  accepted  under  protest  a  scheme, 
which  none  of  his  colleagues  approved.*  However  rash  the 
financier,  however  weak  the  compliance  of  ministers.  Par- 
liament fully  shared  the  fatal  responsibility  of  this  measure. 
It  was  passed  with  approbation,  and  nearly  in  silence.*  Mr. 
Townshend  did  not  survive  to  see  the  mischief  he  had  done 
but  his  colleagues  had  soon  to  deplore  their  error.  The 
colonists  resisted  the  import  duties,  as  they  had  resisted  the 
stamp  act ;  and,  a  second  time,  ministers  were  forced  to 
recede  from  their  false  position.  But  their  retreat  was 
All  ropeaied  ^^^^ted  awkwardly,  and  with  a  bad  grace.  They 
S^tiiu*  ***  yielded  to  the  colonists,  so  far  as  to  give  up  the 
general  scheme  of  import  duties ;  but  persisted 
in  continuing  the  duties  upon  tea.^ 

1  Pari.  Hist,  xvl.  144. 

*  See  Lord  Camden's  Statement  —  Pari.  Hist,  xvili.  1222. 

s  7  Geo.  III.  c.  46;  Rockingham  Mem,  ii.  75;  Bancroft's  Hist  of  tht 
American  Revolution,  iii.  83,  et  seq. 

•  10  George  III.  17;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvi.  853;  Cavendish  Deb.,  ii.  484. 
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This  miserable  remnant  of  the  import  duties  was  not  caK 
Gulated  to  afford  a  revenue  exceeding  12,000/;  j^^^^^^^^^ 
and  its  actual  proceeds  were  reduced  to  300L  by  of  the  to* 

,        dutiea* 

smuggling  and  the  determination  of  the  colonists 
not  to  consume  an  article  to  which  the  obnoxious  impost  was 
attached.  The  insignificance  of  the  tax,  while  it  left  ministers 
without  justification  for  continuing  such  a  cause  of  irritation, 
went  far  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  colonists.  But 
their  discontents,  —  met  without  temper  or  moderation, — 
were  suddenly  inflamed  by  a  new  measure,  which  only  indi- 
rectly concerned  them.     To  assist  the  half  bank-  ..^  ^  ^ 

•^  Drawbacks 

rupt  East  India  Company  in  the  sale  of  their  teas,  granted  od 
a  drawback  was  given  them,  of  the  whole  English 
duty  on  shipments  to  the  American  plantations.^     By  this 
concession   to   the   East  India  Company,  the  colonists,  ex- 
empted from  the  English  duty,  in  fact  received  their  teas  at 
a   lower  rate  than  when  there  was  no  colonial  tax.     The 
Company  were  also   empowered   to   ship  their  teas  direct 
from  their  own  warehouses.      A  sudden  stimulus  was  thus 
given  to  the  export  of  the  very  article,  which  alone  caused 
irritation  and  dissension.     The  colonists  saw,  or  affected  to 
see,  in  this  measure,  an  artful  contrivance  for  encouraging 
the  consumption  of  taxed  tea,  and  facilitating  the   further 
extension  of  colonial  taxation.     It  was  met  by  a  Attack  upon 
daring  outrage.    The  first  tea^hips  which  reached  2  bSS?*'** 
Boston  were  boarded  by  men  disguised  as  Mohawk  ^^^ 
Indians,  and  their  cargoes  cast  into  the  sea.*     This  being 
the  crowning  act  of  a  series  of  provocations  and  insults,  by 
which  the  colonists,  and  especially  the  people  of  Boston,  had 
testified  their  resentment  against  the  stamp  act,  the  import 
duties,  and  other  recent  measures,  the  government  at  home 
regarded  it  with  just  indignation.     Every  one  agreed  that 

1  13  Geo.  III.  c  60;  13  Geo.  III.  0.44.  The  fonner  of  these  Acts  gisnted 
A  drawback  of  three  fifths  only. 

<  Adams's  Works,  ii.  323;  Bancroft's  Hist  of  the  American  Bev.,  iii. 
U4-541,  &c 
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the  rioters  deserved  punishment;  and  that  reparation  was 
due  to  the  East  India  Company.  But  the  punishment  in* 
flicted  bj  Parliament,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  North,  waa 
such  as  to  provoke  revolt  Instead  of  demanding  compen- 
BontoB  Port  sation,  and  attaching  penalties  to  its  refusal,  the 
Act,  1774.  flourishing  port  of  Boston  was  summarilj  clo^^ed: 
no  ship  could  lade  or  unlade  at  its  quays ;  the  trade  and 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  was  placed  under  an  interdict* 
The  ruin  of  the  city  was  decreed ;  no  penitence  oonld  avert 
its  doom ;  but  when  the  punishment  had  been  suffered,  and 
the  atonement  made;  when  Boston, humbled  and  contrite, 
had  kissed  the  rod ;  and  when  reparation  had  been  made  to 
the  East  India  Company,  the  king  in  council  might,  as  an 
act  of  grace,  remove  the  fatal  ban.*  It  was  a  deed  of  ven- 
geance, fitter  for  the  rude  arbitrament  of  an  eastern  prince, 
than  for  the  temperate  equity  of  a  free  state. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  act  of  repression.  The  republican 
Conrtitution  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  cherished  by  the  de- 
KtufS^^'  scendants  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  was  superseded. 
■«*«^  The  council,  hitherto  elective,  was  to  be  nominated 

by  the  Crown  ;  and  the  appointment  of  judges,  magistrates, 
and  sheriffs,  was  transferred  from  the  council  to  the  gov- 
ernor.^ And  so  much  was  the  administration  of  justice  sus- 
pected, that,  by  another  act,  accused  persons  might  be  sent 
for  trial  to  any  other  colony,  or  even  to  England.*  Troops 
were  also  despatched  to  overawe  the  turbulent  people  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  colonists,  however,  far  from  being  intimidated  by  the 

rigors  of  the  mother  country,  associated  to  resist 
oftiMooi-      them.     Nor  was  Massachusetts  left  alone  in  its 

troubles.     A  congress  of  delegates  from  twelve 
of  the  colonies  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  by  whom  the 

1  Boston  Port  Act,  14  Geo.  III.  c.  19;  Pari.  Hist,  xvii.  1109-1189; 
Chatham  Corr.,  iv.  842;  Bockingharo  Mem.,  ii.  239-943;  Bancroft's  Ubt.. 
iii.,  566,  ei  $eg. 

s  U  Geo.  IIL  c  45;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvii.  1192, 1277,  &e. 

•  14  Geo.  III.  c.  39;  Pari.  Hist.,  xvU.  1199,  &c 
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recent  measures  were  condemned,  as  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  Englishmen.  It  was  further  agreed  to  suspend  all  im- 
ports from,  and  exports  to,  Great  Britain  and  her  depen* 
dencies,  unless  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  were  redressed. 
Other  threatening  measures  were  adopted,  which  proved  too 
plainly  that  the  stuhbom  spirit  of  the  colonists  was  not  to  be 
overcome.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Chatluim,  **the  spirit 
which  now  resisted  taxation  in  America,  was  the  same 
spirit  which  formerly  opposed  loans,  benevolences,  and  ship- 
money  in  England.'*  ^ 

In  vain  Lord  Chatham,  — reappearing  af^er  his  long  pros- 
tration,—  proffered  a  measure  of  conciliation,  re-  y^^nua*. 
pealing  the  obnoxious  acts,  and  explicitly  renoun-  ham*!  eoneu- 
cing  imperial   taxation,  but   requiring  from  the  osiUon^^. 
colonies  the  grant  of  a  revenue  to  the  king.    Such    ^    ' 
a  measure  might  even  yet  have  saved  the  colonies ;  *  but  it 
was  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Lords,  on  the  first  read- 
ing.* 

Lord  North  himself  soon  afterwards  framed  a  conciliatory 
proposition,  promising  that,  if  the  colonists  should  p^^^^ij^. 
make  provision  for  their  own  defence  and  for  the  of  Lord  North 

and  Mr. 

civil  government,  no  imperial  tax  should  be  levied.  Burke,  Feb. 
His  resolution  was  agreed  to ;  but,  in  the  present       ' 
temper  of  the  colonists,  its  conditions  were  impracticable.^ 
Mr.  Burke  also  proposed  other  resolutions,  similar  ||„^  jq^ 
to  the   scheme  of  Lord   Chatham,  which  were  ^^' 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.* 

The  Americans  were  already  ripe  for  rebellion,  when  an 
unhappy  collision  occurred  at  Lexington  between  o^ti,„^  ^f 
the  royal  troops  and  the  colonial  militia.     Blood  ?A»  TSJ?'* 
was  shed ;  and  the  people  flew  to  arms.     The  war  ins. 

1  Speech,  Jan.  90th,  1777.  —  ParL  Hist,  xviu.  IM,  ik 
s  See  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  vi  43. 
»  Feb.  l8t,  1775.  — Pari.  Hiat.,  xviii.  198. 

«  ParL  Hist.,  zviil  819;  Chatham  Corr.,  iv.  403;  Gibbon's  PoeUuimonf 
W(»rka,L400. 
•  Pari.  Hiat.,  xviiL  478;  BoriLe'a  Woks,  iiL  S3. 
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of  independence  was  commenoed.  Its  sad  history  and  issue 
«  ..^    .       are  but  too  well  known.     In  vain  Congress  ad- 

Petltton  to,  ,  ..  ...         ..  ,, 

the  king,  Sept.  dressed  a  petition  to  the  king,  for  redress  and  con* 
ciliation.  It  received  no  answer.  In  vain  Lord 
Chatham  devoted  the  last  energies  of  his  wasting  iife^  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  without  renouncing  the 
foroeMe,  Sovereignty  of  England.  In  vain  the  British 
Parliament,  —  humbling  itself  before  its  rebel- 
lious subjects,  —  repealed  the  American  tea  duty,  and  re- 
nounced its  claims  to  imperial  taxation.'  In  vain  were 
Parliamentary  commissioners  empowered  to  suspend  the  acts 
of  which  the  colonists  complained,  to  concede  every  de- 
mand but  that  of  independence,  and  almost  to  sue  for  peace.* 
It  was  too  late  to  stay  the  civil  war.  Disasters  and  defeat 
befell  the  British  arms,  on  American  soil ;  and,  at  length,  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  was  recognized.^ 

Such  were  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  colonial  communities, 
who  bad  carried  with  them  the  laws  and  franchises  of  Eng- 
lishmen. And  here  closes  the  first  period  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  colonies. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  class  of  dependencies,  not 
Oroirn  Originally  settled  by  English  subjects,  but  acquired 

^^*^***^  fi-om  other  states  by  conquest  or  cession.  To  these 
a  different  rule  of  public  law  was  held  to  apply.  Tbey  were 
dominions  of  the  crown  ;  and  governed,  according  to  the  laws 

1  Lord  Cbatbam  was  completely  secluded  from  political  and  social  life, 
from  the  spring  of  1767  to  the  spring  of  1769 ;  and  again,  from  the  spring 
of  1775  to  the  spring  of  1777. 

a  28  Geo.  IIL  c.  12;  Pari.  Hist,  xiz.  762;  Ann.  Reg.,  IHS,  183. 

«  28  Geo.  III.  c.  13. 

^  No  part  of  English  history'  has  received  mor^  copious  illustration  than 
the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies.  In  addition  to  the  general  histories 
of  England,  the  following  may  be  consulted:  —  Franklin*s  Works,  Sparks't 
Life  of  Washington,  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  Rando1ph*s  Mem.  of 
Jefferson,  Chalmers*  Political  Annals,  Dr.  Gordon's  History  of  the  Amer« 
ican  Revolution,  Grahame's  History  of  the  United  States,  Stedman's  Hia- 
toiy,  Bancroft's  Histoiy  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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prerailing  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition,  by  the  king  ia 
council.*  They  were  distinguished  from  other  set-  Free  eon- 
tlements  as  crown  colonies.  Some  of  them,  how-  lo  crown* 
ever,  like  Jamaica  and  Nova  Scotia,  had  received  ~^"*^ 
the  free  institutions  of  England,  and  were  practically  seU« 
governed,  like  other  English  colonies.  Canada,  Oaiutdft. 
the  roost  important  of  this  class,  was  conquered  from  the 
French,  in  1759,  by  General  Wolfe,  and  ceded  to  England, 
in  1763,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  In  1774,  the  administration 
of  its  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  council  appointed  by  the 
crown  ;  *  but,  in  1791,  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  to 
each  of  which  representative  institutions  were  granted.*  It 
was  no  easy  problem  to  provide  for  the  government  of  such 
a  colony.  It  comprised  a  large  and  ignorant  population  of 
French  colonists,  having  sympathies  with  the  country  whence 
they  sprung,  accustomed  to  absolute  government  and  feudal 
institutions,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  Catholic  priesthood. 
It  further  comprised  an  active  race  of  British  settlers,  speak- 
ing another  language,  professing  a  different  religion,  and 
craving  the  liberties  of  their  own  free  land.  The  division  of 
the  provinces  was  also  a  separation  of  races ;  and  freedom 
was  granted  to  both  alike.^  The  immediate  objects  of  this 
measure  were  to  secure  the  attachment  of  Canada,  and  to 
exempt  the  British  colonists  from  the  French  laws ;  but  it 
marked  the  continued  adhesion  of  Parliament  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-government.  In  discussing  its  policy,  Mr.  Fox 
laid  down  a  principle,  which  was  destined,  after  half  a  cen- 
tury, to  become  the  rule  of  colonial  administration.  ^  I  am 
convinoed,"  said  he,  ^  that  the  only  means  of  retaining  dis- 
tant  colonies  with  advantage,  is  to  enable  them  to  govern 
themselves."*    In  1785,  representative  institutions  were  given 

1  Clark*8  Colonial  Law,  4;  Mills*  Colonial  Constitutions,  19,  &c 

a  U  Geo.  III.  c.  83. 

s  31  Geo.  III.  c  31;  Pari.  Hist,  xxviii.  ISH. 

4  See  Lord  Durham's  description  of  the  two  races.  ~  Report,  1839,  p.  8- 
18. 

ft  March  6th,  1791;  ParL  Hist,  zxviiL  1379;  Lord  J.  RosseU'e  Life  of 
Fox,  ii.  359;  Lord  Stanhope*s  Life  of  Pitt,  iL  88. 
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to  New  Brunswick,  and,  so  late  as  1832,  to  Newfoundland ;  and 
thus,  eventually,  all  the  British  American  colonies  were  as 
free,  in  their  forms  of  government,  as  the  oolonies  which  had 
gained  their  independence.  But  the  mother  country,  in 
granting  these  constitutions,  exercised,  in  a  marked  form,  the 
powers  of  a  dominant  state.  She  provided  for  the  sale  of 
waste  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  estahlishment, 
and  for  other  matters  of  internal  polity. 

England  was  soon  compensated  for  the  loss  of  her  colonies 
AustnUan  in  America,  by  vast  possessions  in  another  heroi 
Boionies.  sphere.  But  the  circumstances  under  which  Aus- 
tralia was  settled  were  unfavorable  to  free  institutions.  Trans* 
portation  to  the  American  plantations,  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  long  been  an  established  punish- 
ment for  criminals.^  The  revolt  of  these  colonies  led  to  the 
establishment  of  penal  settlements  in  Australia.  New  South 
Wales  was  founded  in  1788,'  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land  in 
1825.'  Penal  settlements  were  necessarily  without  a  consti- 
tution, being  little  more  than  state  prisons.  These  fair  coun- 
tries, instead  of  being  the  homes  of  free  Englishmen,  were 
peopled  by  criminals  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  punishment 
and  servitude.  Such  an  origin  was  not  promising  to  the 
moral  or  political  destinies  of  Australia ;  but  the  attractions 
which  it  offered  to  free  emigrants  gave  early  tokens  of  its  fu- 
ture greatness.  South  Australia  and  New  2^1and,  whence 
convicts  were  excluded,  were  afterwards  founded,  in  the  same 
region,  without  free  constitutions.  The  early  political  condi* 
tion  of  the  Australian  colonies  forms,  indeed,  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  older  settlements,  to  which  Englishmen 
had  taken  their  birthrights.  But  free  emigration  developed 
their  resources,  and  quickly  reduced  the  criminal  population 
to  a  subordinate  element  in  the  society ;  and,  in  1828,  local 

1  4  Geo.  I.  c  2;  6  Geo.  I.  c.  23.  Banishment  was  made  a  punishment, 
in  1597,  by  39  Elizabeth,  c  4;  and  transportation,  by  orders  fai  council,  in 
1614, 1615,  and  1617.  ~  Mills*  Colonial  Constitutions,  344. 

3  24  Geo.  III.  c  56;  Orders  in  Council,  Dec  6th,  1786. 

•  Mills'  Colonial  Const,  925. 
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legblatures  were  granted  to  New  South  Wales  aod  \ao  Die- 
men'8  Land.^ 

While  these  colonies  were  without  an  adequate  population, 
transportation  was  esteemed  bj  the  settlers,  as  the 
means  of  affording  a  steady  supply  of  labor ;  but  tation  dis- 
«s  free  emigration  advanced,  the  services  of  con- 
victs became  less  essential  to  colonial  prosperity;  and  the 
moral  taint  of  the  criminal  class  was  felt  more  sensibly.  In 
1838,  Sir  William  Moles  worth's  committee  exposed  the  enor- 
mities of  transportation  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  colonization ; 
and  in  1840  the  sending  of  convicts  to  New  South  Wales 
was  discontinued.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land,  after  various  at* 
tempts  to  improve  the  system  of  convict  labor  and  discipline, 
transportation  was  finally  abolished  in  1854.  Meanwhile,  an 
attempt  to  send  convicts  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1848, 
had  been  resisted  by  the  colonists,  and  abandoned.  In  the 
following  year,  a  new  penal  settlement  was  founded  in  West- 
em  Australia. 

The  discontinuance  of  transportation  to  the  free  colonies  of 
Australia,  and  a  prodigious  increase  of  emigration  rneooiutitii- 
and  productive  industry,  were  preparing  them  for  SSuincoi^ 
a  further  development  of  freedom  at  no  distant  "°**^ 
period. 

From  the  period  of  the  American  war  the  home  govern 
ment,  awakened  to  the  importance  of  colonial  ad-  q^jj^^jj^ 
ministration,  displayed  greater  activity,  and  a  more  ^ministra- 
ostensible  disposition  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Amexieuk 
the  colonies.     Until  the  commencement  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  America,  there  had  not  even  been  a  separate 
department  for  the  government  of  the  colonies ;  but  the  board 
of  trade  exercised  a  supervision,  little  more  than  nominal, 
over  colonial  affairs.     In  1768,  however,  a  third  secretary  of 
state  was  appointed,  to  whose  care  the  colonies  were  intrusted, 
in  1782,  the  office  was  discontinued  by  Lord  Rockingham, 
after  the  loss  of  the  American  provinces ;  but  was  revived 
i9Geo.iy.c83. 
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in  1794,  and  became  an  active  and  important  department  of 
the  8tate.^  Its  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  British 
colonies.  However  popular  the  form  of  their  institutions, 
thej  were  steadily  governed  by  British  ministers  in  Downing 
Street. 

In  crown  colonies,  —  acquired  by  conquest  or  cession,  — 
Coioaiet         the  dominion  of  the  crown  was  absolute ;  and  the 
fto^rnSig  *°    authority  of  the   colonial-office  was  exercised  di 
Bfcreet.  rcctly,  by  instructions  to  the  governors.     In  fi*ed 

colonies  it  was  exercised,  for  the  most  part,  indirectly, 
through  the  influence  of  the  governors  and  their  councils. 
Self-government  was  there  the  theory ;  but  in  practice,  the 
governors,  aided  by  dominant  interests  in  the  several  colonies, 
contrived  to  govern  according  to  the  policy  dictated  from 
Downing  Street.  Just  as,  at  home,  the  crown,  the  nobles, 
and  an  ascendant  party  were  supreme  in  the  national  coun- 
cils,—  so  in  the  colonies,  the  governors  and  their  official 
aristocracy  were  generally  able  to  command  the  adhesion  of 
the  local  legislatures. 

A  more  direct  interference,  however,  was  often  exercised. 
Ministers  had  no  hesitation  in  disallowing  any  colonial  acts 
of  which  they  disapproved,  even  when  they  concerned  the 
internal  affiiirs  of  the  colony  only.  They  dealt  freely  with 
the  public  lands,  as  the  property  of  the  crown,  often  making 
grants  obnoxious  to  the  colonists  ;  and  peremptorily  insisting 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  they  should  be  sold  and 
settled.  Their  interference  was  also  frequent  regarding 
church  establishments  and  endowments,  official  salaries  and 
the  colonial  civil  lists.  Misunderstandings  and  disputes  were 
constant ;  but  the  policy  and  will  of  the  home  government 
usually  prevailed. 

Another  incident  of  colonial  administration  was  that  of 
Pfttronaffe.     patronage.     The  colonies  offered  a  wide  field  of 
employment  for  the  friends,  connections,  and  political  parti- 
sans of  the   home  government.      The   offices  in  England, 
1  MUla'  Colonial  C<m8t,  3-13. 
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available  for  securing  parliamentary  support,  fell  abort  of 
tbe  demand,  and  appointments  were  accordingly  multiplied 
abroad.  Of  these,  many  of  the  most  lucrative  were  ex 
ecu  ted  by  deputy.  The  favored  friends  of  ministers,  who 
were  gratified  by  the  emoluments  of  office,  were  little  dis- 
posed to  suffer  banishment  in  a  distant  dependency.  Infants 
in  the  cradle  were  endowed  with  colonial  appointments,  to  be 
executed  through  life  by  convenient  deputies.  Extravagant 
fees  or  salaries  were  granted  in  Downing  Street,  and  spent 
in  England ;  but  paid  out  of  colonial  revenues.  Other  offices 
again,  to  which  residence  was  attached,  were  too  frequently 
given  to  men  wholly  unfit  for  employment  at  home,  but  who 
were  supposed  to  be  equal  to  colonial  service,  where  indo- 
lence, incapacity,  or  doubtful  character  might  escape  expos- 
ure.^ Such  men  as  these,  however,  were  more  mischievous 
in  a  colony,  than  at  home.  The  higher  officers  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  governor  in  the  administration  of  aflfairs ;  tlu) 
subordinate  officers  were  subject  to  less  control  and  discipliuo^ 
In  both,  negligence  and  unfitness  were  injurious  to  the 
colonies.  As  colonial  societies  expanded,  these  appointments 
from  home  further  excited  the  jealousy  of  colonists,  many  of 
whom  were  better  qOalified  for  office,  than  the  strangers  who 
came  amongst  them  to  enjoy  power,  wealth,  and  distinction, 
which  were  denied  to  themselves.*  This  jealousy  and  the 
natural  ambition  of  the  colonists,  were  among  the  principal 
causes  which  led  to  demands  for  more  complete  self-govern- 
ment. As  this  feeling  was  increasing  in  colonial  society,  the 
home  government  were  occupied  with  arrangements  for  in- 
suring  the  permanent  maintenance   of  the   civil  establish 

1  **  Afl  to  civil  officers  appointed  for  America,  most  of  the  places  in  th 
gift  of  the  crown  have  t>een  filled  with  broken  members  of  Parliament,  of 
bad,  if  any,  principles, — vaUU-de-chambre^  electioneering  scoundrels,  and 
even  livery -servants.  In  one  word,  America  has  been,  for  many  years, 
made  the  hospital  of  EngUnd.'*  — i>«er  of  General  Huske^  in  1758;*Phil- 
Umore*s  Life  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  ii.  604,  cited  by  Lord  Mahon. 

3  ling's  Hist  of  Jamaica,  i.  27,  79;  Edwards*  Hist,  of  the  West  Indies, 
ii.  390;  Shr  G.  Lewis  on  Dependencies,  278-2^4 ;  MS.  Memorandum  by  tba 
Right  Hon.  Edw.  Ellice,  M.  P. 
VOL.  II.  34 
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menta  out  of  the  colonial  revenues.  To  continue  to  fill  aU 
the  offices  with  Englishmen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call 
upon  the  jealous  colonists  to  pay  them,  was  not  to  be  at- 
tempted. And  accordingly  the  home  government  surren- 
dered to  the  governors  all  appointments  under  200L  a  year; 
and  to  the  greater  number  of  other  offices,  appointed  colonists 
recommended  by  the  governors.*  A  colonial  grievance  was 
thus  redressed,  and  increased  influence  given  to  the  colonists ; 
while  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  connection  was  renounced 
by  the  parent  state. 

While  England  was  entering  upon  a  new  period  of  ex 
New  com-  tended  liberties,  after  the  Reform  Act,  circum 
Sffwu^g^!?^  stances  materially  affected  her  relations  with  tbo 
colonies.  colonies ;  and  this  may  be  termed  the  third  and 
last  period  of  colonial  history.  First,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  in  1833,  loosened  the  ties  by  which  the  sugar  colonies 
had  been  bound  to  the  mother  country.  This  was  followed 
by  the  gradual  adoption  of  a  new  commercial  policy,  which 
overthrew  the  long-established  protections  and  monopolies  of 
colonial  trade.  The  main  purpose  for  which  both  parties 
had  cherished  the  connection  was  lost  Colonists  found  their 
produce  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  world ;  and,  in 
the  sugar  colonies,  with  restricted  labor.  The  home  con- 
sumer independent  of  colonial  supplies,  was  free  to  choose 
his  own  market,  wherever  commodities  were  best  and  cheap- 
est. The  sugars  of  Jamaica  competed  with  the  slave-grown 
sugars  of  Cuba ;  the  woods  of  Canada  with  the  timber  of 
Norway  and  the  Baltic. 

These  new  conditions  of  colonial  policy  seriously  affected 
the  political  relations  of  the  mother  country  with 

Ite  effect  ^         \  -         .  TT        .  /.  .... 

upon  the  her  dependencies,  ller  mterference  m  their  inter- 
reiutionBof  nal  affairs  having  generally  been  connected  with 
colonies.        commercial  regulations,  she  had  now  less  interest 

1  Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  I.  37-41 ;  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Hei 
Majesty  8  Colonial   Service,  cb.  iii.;  Mills*  Colonial  Constitutions,  App 

rs 
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in  continuing  it ;  and  thej,  having  sabmitted  to  it  for  the  sake 
of  benefits  with  which  it  was  associated,  were  less  disposed 
to  tolerate  its  exercise.  Meanwhile  the  growing  population, 
wealth,  and  intelligence  of  many  of  the  colonies,  closer  com* 
munications  with  England,  and  the  example  of  English  lib- 
erties, were  developing  the  political  aspirations  of  colonial 
societies,  and  their  capacity  for  self-government 

Early  in  this  period  of  transition,  England  twice  had 
occasion  to  assert  her  paramount  authority ;  but  contmuacT 
learned  at  the  same  time  to  estimate  the  force  of  npimd 
local  opinion,  and  to  seek  in  the  further  development  of  fiee 
institutions  the  problem  of  colonial  government.  Jamhica, 
discontented  afler  the  abolition  of  slavery,  neglected  to  make " 
adequate  provision  for  her  prisons,  which  that  measure  had 
rendered  necessary.  In  1888,  the  Imperial  Parliambnt  in- 
terposed, and  promptly  supplied  this  defect  in  colonial  legis- 
lation.* The  local  assembly,  resenting  this  act  of  authority, 
was  contumacious,  stopped  the  supplies,  and  refused  to  ex- 
ercise the  proper  functions  of  a  legislature.  Again  Par- 
liament asserted  its  supremacy.  The  sullen  legislature  was 
commanded  to  resume  its  duties ;  and  submitted  in  time 
to  save  the  ancient  constitution  of  Jamaica  from  suspen- 
sion.' 

At  the  same  period,  the  perilous  state  of  Canada  called 
forth  all  the  authoi-ity  of  England.     In  1837  and  j[ngnrreo«oii 
1838,  the  discontents  of  Lower  Canada  exploded  *°  ^*"~^ 
in    insurrection.      The   constitution   of  that    province   was 
immediately  suspended  by  the  British  Parliament ;  and  a 

rovisional  government  established,  with  large  leg-  Reunion  of 
relative  and  executive   powers.'     This  necessary  **»•?"»▼*"«•• 
act  of  authority  was  followed  by  the  reunion  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada   into  a  single   colony, 
under  a  governor-general.* 

1  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  67. 

3  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  26;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xlvi.  1243;  xlvii.  450  fte 

»  1  &  2  Vict  c.  9;  2  &  3  Vict  c  63. 

*  3  &  4  Vict  c  35. 
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But  while  these  strong  measures  were  resorted  to,  the 
Right  of  British  Grovemment  carefully  defined  the  priii« 
gov^SmS^  ciples  upon  which  parliamentary  interposition  was 
aomiuad.  justified.  "  Parliamentary  legislation,**  wrote  Lon' 
Glenelg,  the  oolonial  minister,  *^  on  any  subject  of  exclasivel> 
internal  concern  to  any  British  colony  possessing  a  repre* 
tentative  assembly  is,  as  a  general  nile,  unconstitutionaL 
It  is  a  right  of  which  the  exercise  is  reserved  for  extreme 
cases,  in  which  necessity  at  once  creates  and  justifies  the 
exception."  *  Never  before  had  the  rights  of  colonial  self- 
government  been  so  plainly  acknowledged. 

But  another  principle  was  about  to  be  established  in 
«_,    .  ,    ^    Canada,  which  still  further  enlarged  the  powers  of 

Principle  of  ,      .   ,  ,  ,.  ,,....      i     ,.    « 

respoDKibitf  colonial  assemblies,  and  dmuni>hed  the  influence 
goTernmen  ^^  ^^^  mother  country.  This  principle  is  known 
as  the  doctrine  of  responsible  government.  Hitherto  the 
advisers  of  the  governor  in  this,  as  in  every  other  colony, 
were  the  principal  officers  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  gen- 
erally holding  permanent  offices.  Whatever  the  fluctuations 
of  opinion  in  the  legislature  or  in  the  colony,  whatever  the 
unpopularity  of  the  measures  or  persons  of  the  executive 
officers, —  they  continued  to  direct  the  councils  of  the  colony. 
For  many  years,  they  had  contrived,  by  concessions,  by  man- 
agement and  influence,  to  avoid  frequent  collisions  with  the 
assemblies ;  but  as  the  principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment were  developed,  irresponsible  rulers  were  necessa* 
rily  brought  into  conflict  with  the  popular  assembly.  The 
advisers  of  the  governor  pui'sued  one  policy,  the  assembly 
another.  Measures  prepared  by  the  executive  were  re- 
jected by  the  assembly  ;  measures  passed  by  the  assembly 
were  refused  by  the  council,  or  vetoed  by  the  governor. 
And  whenever  such  collisions  arose,  the  constitutional  means 
were  wanting,  for  restoring  confidence  between  the  contend- 
ing (H>wer8.'     Frequent  dissolutions  exasperated  the  popular 

1  Ptrl  Paper,  1839,  No.  118,  p.  7. 

*  See  Lord  Durham's  Report  on  Canada,  1839,  pp.  27-39. 
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pfirtj,  and  generally  resulted  in  their  ultimate  triumph.  The 
hottilitj  between  the  assembly  and  permanent  and  unpopular 
officers  became  chronic  They  were  constantly  at  issue ; 
and  representative  institutions,  in  collision  with  iri'esponsible 
power,  were  threatening  anarchy.  These  difficulties  were 
not  confined  to  Canada,  but  were  common  to  all  the  North 
American  colonies ;  and  proved  the  incompatibility  of  two 
antagonistic  principles  of  government.^ 

After  the  reunion  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  a  remedy 
was  sought  for  disagreements  between  the  exec-  introduction 
utive  and  the  legislature,  in  that  principle  o^^^J^St'* 
ministerial  responsibility,  which  had  long  been  ^^  Oftn»a», 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  constitutional  government  in 
England.  At  first,  ministers  at  home  were  apprehen* 
sive  lest  the  application  of  that  principle  to  a  depen« 
dency  should  lead  to  a  virtual  renunciation  of  control  by 
the  mother  country.*  Nor  had  Canada  yet  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  the  passions  of  the  recent  rebellion,  to  favor 
the  experiment  But  arrangements  were  immediately  made 
for  altering  the  tenure  of  the  principal  -colonial  offices ;  and 
in  1847,  responsible  government  was  fully  established  under 
Lord  Elgin.*  From  that  time,  the  governor-generals  elected 
his  advisers  from  that  party  which  was  able  to  command  a 
majority  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  accepted  the  policy 
recommended  by  them.*  The  same  principle  was  ^nd  other 
adopted,  about  the  same  time,  in  Nova  Scotia  ;*  ~**>"*«»- 
and  has  since  become  the  rule  of  administration  in  other 
free  colonies.* 

1  Ibid. 

3  DespAtcbes  of  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Ponlett  Thomsoiif  gOTemor-gen 
eral  of  Canada,  Oct  Uth  and  16th,  1839;  Pari.  Papers,  1848,  No.  621. 

8  Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  L  200-284,  260;    Despatches  of  Lord 
Elgin;  Pari.  Papers,  1848. 

4  See  Resolutions  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  Sept  8d,  1841;  Part 
Paper,  1848,  No.  621. 

s  Despatch  of  Earl  Grey  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  Nov.  8d,  1846;  Pari. 
Paper,  1848,  No.  621,  p.  8. 
6  Mills*  Colonial  Constitutions,  201,  205,  209,  &o. 
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By  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  a  colonial  constitution 
ifcB  resuite.  has  become  the  very  image  and  reflection  of  par- 
liamentary government  in  England.  The  governor,  like 
the  sovereign  whom  he  represents,  holds  himself  aloof  from 
and  superior  to  parties ;  and  governs  through  constitutional 
advisers,  who  have  acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  legislature. 
He  leaves  contending  parties  to  fight  out  their  own  battles ; 
and  by  admitting  the  stronger  party  to  his  councils,  brings 
the  executive  authority  into  harmony  with  popular  senti- 
ments.* And  as  the  recognition  of  this  doctrine,  in  Eng- 
land, has  practically  transferred  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  state  from  the  crown  to  Parliament  and  the  people, — 
80  in  the  colonies  has  it  wrested  from  the  governor  and  from 
the  parent  state  the  direction  of  colonial  affairs.  And  again, 
as  the  crown  has  gained  in  ease  and  popularity  what  it  has 
lost  in  power,  —  so  has  the  mother  country,  in  accepting  to 
the  full  the  principles  of  local  self-government,  established 
the  closest  relations  of  amity  and  confidence  between  her- 
self and  her  colonies. 

There  are  circumstances,  however,  in  which  the  parallel 
oonflicting  is  not  maintained.  The  Crown  and  Parliament 
BngiMKiand  l^^ve  a  common  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
coionie*.  country  ;  but  England  and  her  colonies  may  have 
conflicting  interests,  or  an  irreconcilable  policy.  The  crown 
has,  indeed,  reserved  its  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  colonial 
legislatures ;  but  its  practical  exercise  has  been  found 
scarcely  more  compatible  with  responsible  government  in 
the  colonies  than  in  England.  Hence  colonies  have  been 
able  to  adopt  principles  of  legislation  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  and  interests  of  the  mother  country.  For  example, 
after  England  had  accepted  free  trade  as  (he  basis  of  her 
commercial  policy,  Canada  adhered  to  protection,  and  e^tab- 

1  **  The  execQtive  council  is  a  removable  body,  in  analogy  to  the  uaa/ce 
prevailing  in  the  British  constitution**  ...  "it  being  understood  that 
oonncillors  who  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  local  legislature  will  tcndef 
their  resigpialions  to  the  governors.'*  —  Rule$  and  Regulaiiom  J'or  the  C^ 
kfiiial  Sdticet  ch.  ii. 
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« 
lished  a  tariff  injurious  to  English  commerce.*     Such  laws 

could  not  have   been  disallowed  by  the  home  government 

without  a  revival  of  the  conflicts  and  discontents  of  a  former 

period ;  and  in   deference  to  the  principles  of  self-govern 

ment,  they  were  reluctantly  confirmed. 

But  popular  principles,  in  colonial  government,  have  no 
rested  here.    While  enlarged  powers  have  been  in-  Democratic 
trusted  to  the  local  legislatures,  those  institutions  ^w^^'^^om- 
again  have  been  reconstituted  upon  a  more  democratic  basis 
The  constitution  granted  to  Canada  in  1840,  on  FraachiM 
the  reunion  of  the  provinces,  was  popular,  but  not  *°  Canad*. 
democratic^     It  was  composed  of  a  legislative  council,  nom- 
inated by  the  crown,  and  of  a  representative  assembly,  to 
which  freeholders  or  roturiers  to  the  amount  of  500/.  were 
eligible  as  members.     The  franchise  comprised  40«.  free- 
holders, 5/.  house-owners,  and  10/.  occupiei*s ;  but  has  since 
been  placed  upon  a  more  popular  basis  by  provincial  acts.'^ 

Democracy  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.  In  1842,  a  new  constitution  had  AustraUan 
been  granted  to  New  South  Wales,  which,  depart-  «>n««t'^tioiw. 
ing  from  the  accustomed  model  of  colonial  constitutions, 
provided  for  the  legislation  of  the  colony  by  a  single 
chamber. 

The  constitution  of  an  upper  chamber  in  a  colonial 
society,  without  an  aristocracy,  and  with  few  per- 

/.  ,  .    .  .  1      ,  t   .  .         Policy  of  a 

sons  oi  high  attainments  and  adequate  leisure,  has  single 
ever  been  a  difficult  problem.     Nominated  by  the 
governor  and  consisting  mainly  of  his  executive  officers,  it 
has   failed    to   exercise   a   material    influence    over   public 
opinion ;  and  has  been  readily  overborne  by  the  more  popular 

1  Report  on  Colonial  Military  Expenditure,  1861.  Ev.  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
8785;  MS.  Paper  by  the  Right  Hon.  Edvr.  Ellice,  M.  P.;  and  see  a  state- 
ment of  difficulties  experienced  by  the  home  government  in  endeavoring 
to  restrain  New  Brunswick  in  the  granting  of  bounties.  -  -  Earl  Grey's 
Colonial  Policy,  i.  279. 

«  8  &  4  Vict  c.  36:  Mills'  Colonial  Constitutions  184. 

•  Canadian  Acts,  16  Vict.  c.  153;  22  Vict  c  82. 
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assembly.  The  experiment  was,  therefore,  tried  of  bringing 
into  a  single  chamber  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  ele- 
nients  of  colonial  government.  It  was  hoped  tliat  eminent 
men  would  have  more  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  the  pop- 
ular assembly,  than  sitting  apart  and  exercising  an  impotent 
veto.  The  experiment  has  found  favor  with  experienced 
statesmen ;  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  is  a  con* 
cession  to  democracy.  Timely  delays  in  legislation,  a  cau- 
tious review  of  public  measures,  resistance  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  majority,  and  the  violence  of  a  faction,  the  means  of 
judicious  compromise,  are  wanting  in  such  a  constitution. 
The  majority  of  a  single  chamber  is  absolute.^ 

In  1850,  it  became  expedient  to  divide  the  vast  territories 
OoDfitftatioiii  of  ^^^  South  Wales  into  two,  and  the  southern 
of  I860.  portion  was  erected  into  the  new  colony  of  Vic- 
toria. This  opportunity  was  taken  of  revising  the  constitu- 
tions of  these  colonies,  and  of  South  Australia  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land.'  The  New  South  Wales  model  was  adhered 
to  by  Parliament ;  and  a  single  chamber  was  constituted  in 
each  of  these  colonies,  of  which  one  third  were  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  two  thirds  elected  under  a  franchise,  restricted 
to  persons  holding  freehold  property  worth  lOOiL,  and  10/. 
householders  or  leaseholdei*s.  A  fixed  charge  was  also  im- 
posed upon  the  colonial  revenues  for  the  civil  and  judicial 
establishments  and  for  religious  worship.  At  the  same  time, 
powers  were  conceded  to  the  governor  and  legislative  council 
of  each  colony,  with  the  assent  of  the  queen  in  council,  to 
alter  every  part  of  the  constitution  so  granted.*  There 
could   be   little  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  such  societies 

I  The  relatiYe  advantagee  of  •  single  and  doable  chamber  are  fully 
argued  by  Earl  Grey,  Colonial  Policy,  ii.  96,  and  by  Mr.  Milb,  Colonial 
Constitutions,  Introd.,  57. 

3  This  constitution  was  postponed,  as  regards  Wf-Hem  Anstialia,  ontt] 
the  colony  should  undertake  to  pay  the  charges  of  its  civil  govemtovot. 

s  13  &  U  Vict  c  59;  Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  i.  App.  422,  ii  &<»- 
111;  Mills*  Colonial  Const,  291;  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cviii.  094;  eix 
1884,  &c 
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would  be  favorable  to  democracy ;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
limited  franchise  was  changed,  in  nearly  all  of  these  colonies, 
for  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot^  It  was  open  to 
the  queen  in  council  to  disallow  these  laws,  or  for  Parliament 
itself  to  interpose  and  suspend  them  ; '  but,  in  deference  to 
the  principle  of  self-government,  these  critical  changes  were 
allowed  to  come  into  operation. 

In    1852,  a  representative   constitution  was   introduced, 
after  some  delay,  into  New  Zealand,^  and,  about  New  zeaUnd 
the  same  period,  into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.*     Ckwd  ilope. 

To  conclude  this  rapid  summary  of  colonial  liberties,  — 
it  must  be  added  that  the  colonies  have  further  other  eoio. 
enjoyed  municipal  institutions,*  a  free  press,*  and  '^^  Kbertiee. 
religious  freedom  and  equality.  No  liberty  or  franchise 
prized  by  Englishmen  at  home,  has  been  withheld  from  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  distant  lands. 

Thus,  by  rapid  strides,  have  the  most  considerable  depen^ 
dencies  of  the  British  crown  advanced,  through  q^^^^^ 
successive  stages  of  political  liberty,  until  an  an-  ^^oMtney 
cient  monarchy  has  become  the  parent  of  democratic  repub- 
lics in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  scarcely  so  democratic  as  that  of  Canada,  or  the 
Australian  colonies.  The  president's  fixed  tenure  of  office 
and  large  executive  powers,  the  independent  position  and 

I  Colonial  Acts.  Victoria,  Nov.  24th,  1857,  21  Vict  No.  33;  South 
Aastralia,  Jan.  27th,  1858,  21  Vict.  No.  12;  New  South  Wales,  Nov.  24th, 
1858,  22  Vict.  No.  22. 

^  Colonial  Acts  for  such  purposes  were  required  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, for  thirty  days,  before  her  Miyesty's  pleasure  should  be  signified  in 
regard  to  them. 

<  15  &  16  Vict,  c  72.  A  previous  Act  had  been  passed  with  this  object 
in  1846,  but  its  operation  was  suspended  in  the  following  year.  —  Elarl 
Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  ii.  153-158;  Mills'  Colonial  Const,  335;  Hans. 
Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  cxxi.  922. 

*  Earl  Grey,  ii.  226-234,  App.  C.  and  D. ;  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  Papers, 
presented  by  command,  Feb.  5th,  1850;  Mills'  Colonial  Const.,  151. 

ft  Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  i.  32,  235,  437;  ii.  327;  Mills'  Colonial 
Const,  185,  &c.;  Merivale,  Colonization,  1861,651-656 

•  Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Poli<7,  i.  29. 
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authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  control  of  the  supreme  coart^ 
are  checks  upon  the  democracy  of  congress.^  But  in  these 
colonies  the  nominees  of  a  majority  of  the  democratic  assem- 
bly, for  the  time  being,  are  absolute  masters  of  the  colonial 
government  In  Canada,  the  legislative  council  can  offer  no 
effectual  resistance ;  and  in  Australia  even  that  check,  bow- 
ever  inadequate,  is  wanting.  A  single  chamber  dictates  its 
conditions  to  the  governor,  and  indirectly  to  the  parent  state. 
This  transition  from  a  state  of  control  and  pupilage  to  that 
of  unrestrained  freedom,  seems  to  have  been  too  precipitate. 
Society,  —  particularly  in  Australia,  —  had  scarcely  had 
lime  to  prepare  itself  for  the  successful  trial  of  so  free  a 
representation.  The  settlers  of  a  new  country  were  suddenly 
intrusted  with  uncontrolled  power,  before  education,  proper- 
ty, traditions,  and  usage  had  given  stability  to  public  opinion. 
Nor  were  they  trained  to  freedom,  like  their  English  breth- 
ren, by  many  ennobling  struggles  and  the  patient  exercise 
of  public  virtues.  But  such  a  transition,  more  or  less  rapid, 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  responsible  government, 
coupled  with  the  power  given  to  colonial  assemblies,  of 
reforming  their  own  constitutions.  The  principle  of  self- 
government,  once  recognized,  has  been  carried  out  without 
reserve  or  hesitation.  Hitherto  there  have  been  many  fail- 
ures and  discounigements  in  the  experiment  of  colonial 
democracy ;  yet  the  political  future  of  these  thriving  com- 
munities affords  far  more  ground  for  hope  than  for  despon- 
dency. 

England  ventured  to  tax  her  colonies,  and  lost  them  ;  she 
Coionto  haTe  endeavored  to  rule  them  from  Downing  Street, 
become  aflUi-  ,ind   provoked  disaffection   and   revolt.     At  last 

ated  states.  '^  * 

she  gave  freedom,  and  found  national  sympathy 
and  contentment.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  her  colonial  de- 
pendencies have  grown  into  affiliated  states.  The  tie  which 
binds  them  to  her,  is  one  of  sentiment,  rather  than  authority. 
Commercial  privileges,  on  either  side,  have  been  abandoned  ; 
1  De  Tocqueville,  i.  pp.  143, 151, 17». 
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transportation,  —  for  which  some  of  the  colonies  were  found- 
ed,—  has  been  given  up;  patronage  has  been  surrendered, 
the  disposal  of  public  lands  waived  by  the  Crown,  and  politi- 
cal dominion  virtually  renounced.  In  short,  their  depen- 
dence has  become  little  more  than  nominal,  except  for  pur 
poses  of  military  defence. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  colonies, 
they  strove  to  defend  themselves.  But  during  the  ^lutary 
prolonged  hostilities  of  the  French  revolutionary  defend  of 
war,  assaults  upon  our  colonies  naturally  formed 
part  of  the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  which  were  met,  on  our 
part,  by  costly  naval  and  military  armaments.  And  after 
the  peace,  England  continued  to  garrison  her  colonies  with 
large  military  forces,  —  wholly  paid  by  hei^self,  —  and  to 
construct  fortifications,  requiring  still  larger  garrisons. 
Wars  were  undertaken  against  the  natives,  as  in  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand,  —  of  which  England  bore 
all  the  cost,  and  the  colonies  gained  all  the  profiL  English 
soldiers  have  further  performed  the  services  of  colonial 
police.  Instead  of  taxing  her  colonies,  England  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  taxed  heavily  on  their  account.  The  annual 
military  expenditure,  on  account  of  the  colonies,  ultimately 
reached  £3,225,081,  of  which  £1,715,246  was  incurred  for 
free  colonies,  and  £1,509,835  for  military  garrisons  and 
dependencies,  maintained  chiefly  for  imperial  purposes.* 
Many  of  the  colonies  have  already  contributed  towards  the 
maintenance  of  British  troops,  and  have  further  raised  con- 
siderable bodies  of  militia  and  volunteers ;  but  Parliament 
has  recently  pronounced  it  to  be  just  that  the  colonies  which 
enjoy  self-government,  should  undertake  the  responsibility 
and  cost  of  their  own  military  defence.*  To  carry  this  policy 
into  effect  must  be  the  work  of  time.  But  whenever  it  may 
be  effected,  the  last  material  bond  of  connection  with  the 

1  Report  of  Committee  on  Colonial  Military  Expenditure,  1861. 

3  Jbid.j  and  Evidence ;  Resolution  of  Commons,  Mar.  4,  1862.  —  Hans. 
Deb.,8d  Ser.,  clxxv.  1032;  Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  i.  265;  Mr.  Adder- 
ley*8  Letter  to  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  Relations  of  England  with  the  Colonies, 
1861. 
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colonies  will  have  been  scTered ;  and  colonial  states,  ao 
knowledging  the  honorary  sovereignty  of  England,  and  full/ 
armed  for  self-defence,  —  as  well  against  herself  as  others, 
—  will  have  grown  out  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
Empire.  They  will  j»till  look  to  her,  in  time  of  war,  for  at 
Wast  naval  protection ;  and,  in  peace,  they  will  contiiHie  to 
imitate  her  laws  and  institutions,  and  to  glory  in  the  proud 
iistinction  of  Britif^h  citizenship.  On  her  part,  England 
may  well  be  prouder  of  the  vigorous  freedom  of  her  prosper- 
tus  sons,  than  of  a  hundred  provinces  subject  to  the  iron  rule 
»f  British  pro-consuls.  And,  should  the  sole  remaining  ties 
«f  kindred,  affection,  and  honor  be  severed,  she  will  reflect, 
with  just  exultation,  that  her  dominion  ceased,  not  in  oppres- 
sion and  bloodshed,  but  in  the  expansive  energies  of  fi*eedora, 
and  the  hereditary  capacity  of  her  manly  offspring  for  the 
privileges  of  self-government 

Other  parts  of  the  British  empire  have  —  from  the  con- 
BependendM  ditious  of  their  occupation,  the  relations  of  the 
SSf-g^eS^  state  to  the  native  population,  and  other  circum- 
°>^'-  stances  —  been  unable  to  participate  in  tlie  free 

institutions  of  the  more  favored  colonies ;  ^  but  they  have 
largely  shared  in  that  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality,  which, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  distinguished  the  adminis- 
tration of  colonial  affairs. 

Of  all  the  dependencies  of  the  British  crown,  India  is  the 
indiA.  most  considerable  in  territory,  in  population,  in  rev- 

enue, and  in  military  resources.  It  is  itself  a  great  empire. 
Originally  acquired  and  governed  by  a  trading  company, 
England  was  responsible  for  its  administration  no  further 
than  was  implied  in  the  charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  by 
which  British  subjects  were  invested  with  sovereignty  ovei 
The  bat  distant  regions.'  Trade  was  the  first,  dominion 
Oonpaaj.      the  secondary  object  of  the  company.     Early  in 

1  Vis.,  India,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  St  Helena,  Falk- 
lands.  Western  Aostralia,  Labuan,  Sierra  Leone,  Garabm,  Qo\d  Coast 

>  Tbe  first  charter  was  granted  in  1600;  the  first  Act  concemiug  th% 
East  India  Company  was  passed  in  1698,  9  &  10  Will.  III.  c.  44. 
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the  reign  of  George  III.  their  territories  had  become  so  ex- 
tended, that  Lord  Chatham  conceived  the  scheme  of  claim* 
ing  them  as  dominions  of  the  crown.^  This  great  scheme, 
however,  dwindled,  in  the  hands  of  his  colleagues,  into 
an  agreement  with  the  company  to  pay  £400,000  a  year, 
as  the  price  of  their  privileges.^  Tliis  tribute  was  not  long 
enjoyed,  for  the  company,  impoverished  by  perpetual  wars, 
and  mal-administration,  fell  into  financial  difficulties ;  and  in 
1773,  were  released  from  this  obligation.*  And  in  this  year. 
Parliament,  for  the  first  time,  undertook  to  regulate  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  government  of  India.*  The  court  of  direo* 
tors,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  elected  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  India  stock,  and  virtually  independent  of  the 
government,  became  the  home  authority,  by  whom  the  gov- 
ernor-general was  appointed,  and  to  whom  alone  he  was  re- 
sponsible. An  Asiatic  empire  was  still  intrusted  to  a  com- 
pany, having  an  extensive  civil  and  military  organization, 
making  wars  and  conquests,  negotiating  treaties,  and  exer- 
cising uncontrolled  dominion.  A  trading  company  had  grown 
into  a  corporate  emperor.  The  genius  of  Clive  and  War- 
ren Hastings  had  acquired  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
But  power  exercised  by  irresponsible  and  despotic  rulers 
was  naturally  abused ;  and  in  1773,  and  again  in  AbnsMof 
1780,  the  directors  were  placed  under  the  partial  SSibteltron, 
ox>ntrol  of  a  secretary  of  state.*  Soon  afterwards  1781-82. 
some  of  the  most  glaring  excesses  of  Indian  misrule  were 
forced  upon  the  notice  of  Parliament*  English  statesmen 
became  sensible  that  the  anomalies  of  a  government^  so  con- 
stituted, could  no  longer  be  endured.     It  was  not  fit  that 

1  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  v.  S68;  Chatham  Corr.,  iv.  264. 
3  7  Geo.  III.  c.  67;  9  Geo.  III.  c.  24;  Pari.  UiaL,  xvi.  850;  Walp.  Mem., 
U.  394,427,449;  iii.  39-57. 
8  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63. 

*  Ibid,,  c.  64. 

*  Burke's  Speech,  Works,  W.  116. 

*  See  Debates,  Feb.  1st  and  12th,  and  May  8th,  1781;  April  16th,  1782- 
Pari.  Hist,  xxi.  1162, 1182;  xxii.  200, 1276;  Reports  of  Secret  and  S«l«ct 
Committeei,  1782  and  1783. 
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England  should  suffer  her  subjects  to  practise  the  iniquities 
of  Asiatic  rule,  without  effective  responsibility  and  oontroL 
On  Mr.  Fox  and  the  coalition  ministry  first  devolved  the 
tHslc  of  providing  against  the  continued  oppression  and  mis- 
rule, which  recent  inquiries  had  exposed.  They 
indu  Biu,  grappled  boldly  with  the  evils  which  demanded  a 
remedy.  Satisfied  that  the  government  of  an 
empire  could  not  be  confided  with  safety  or  honor  to  a  com- 
mercial company,  they  proposed  at  once  to  transfer  it  to  an- 
other body.  But  to  whom  could  such  a  power  be  intrusted  ? 
Not  to  the  crown,  whose  infiuence  they  had  already  de- 
nounced as  exorbitant ;  not  to  any  department  of  the  exec- 
utive government,  which  could  become  accessory  to  Par- 
liamentary corruption.  The  company  had  been,  in  great 
measure,  independent  of  the  crown  and  of  the  ministers  of 
the  day ;  and  the  power  which  had  been  abused,  they  now 
proposed  to  vest  in  an  independent  board.  This  important 
body  was  to  consist  of  seven  commissioners,  appointed  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Parliament,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
ultimately  by  the  crown.  The  leading  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany were  to  be  managed  by  eight  assistants,  appointed  first  by 
Parliament,  and  afterwards  by  the  proprietors  of  East  India 
stock.^  It  was  a  bold  and  hazardous  measure,  on  which  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  colleagues  staked  their  power.  Conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  humanity,  it  recognized  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  secure  the  future  welfare 
of  a  distant  empire ;  yet  was  it  open  to  objections  which  a 
ierce  party  contest  discolored  with  exaggeration.  The  main 
objections  urged  against  the  bill  were  these :  that  it  violated 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  company,  that  it  increased  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  and  that  it  invested  the  coalition 
party,  then  having  a  Parliamentary  majority,  with  a  power 
superior  to  the  crown  itself.  As  regards  the  first  objection, 
it  was  vain  to  contend  that  Parliament  might  not  lawfully 
dispossess  the  company  of  their  dominion  over  millions  of 
1  Mr.  Fox's  Speech,  N  jv.  18th,  1783;  Pari.  Hist,  xxiii.  1187. 
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men,  ?»1hch  they  had  disgraced  by  fraud,  rapine,  oppression, 
cruelty,  and  bloodshed.  They  had  clearly  forfeited  the  polit- 
ical powers  intrusted  to  them  for  the  public  good.  A  solemn 
trust,  having  been  flagrantly  violated,  might  justly  be  re- 
voked. But  had  they  forfeited  their  commercial  privileges  ? 
They  were  in  difficulties  and  debt ;  their  affairs  were  in  the 
utmost  confusion ;  the  gi'ossest  mismanagement  was  but  too 
certainly  proved.  But  such  evils  in  a  commercial  company, 
however  urgently  needing  correction,  scarcely  justified  thf 
forfeiture  of  established  rights.  The  two  latter  objections 
were  plainly  contradictory.  The  measure  could  not  increase 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  exalt  a 
party  above  it  The  former  was,  in  truth,  wholly  unten 
able,  and  was  relinquished ;  while  the  king,  the  opposition, 
the  friends  of  the  company,  and  the  country,  made  common 
cause  in  maintaining  the  latter.  And  assuredly  the  weakest 
point  was  chosen  for  attack.  The  bill  nominated  the  com- 
missioners, exclusively  from  the  ministerial  party ;  and  in- 
trusted them  with  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  India,  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  At  a  time  when  corrupt  influence 
was  so  potent  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Commissioners  would  have  been  able  to  promote 
the  political  interests  of  their  own  party.  To  add  to  their 
weight,  they  were  entitled  to  sit  in  Parliament.  Already 
I  he  Parliamentary  influence  of  the  Company  had  aroused 
je4ilousy ;  and  its  concentration  in  a  powerful  and  organized 
party  naturally  excited  alarm.  However  exaggerated  by 
party  violence,  it  was  unquestionably  a  well-founded  objec- 
tion, which  ought  to  have  been  met  and  counteracted.  It  is 
true  that  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  crown,  and 
that  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  was  during  good 
behavior ;  but,  practically,  they  would  have  enjoyed  an  in- 
de|>endent  authority  for  four  years.  It  was  right  to  wrest 
power  from  a  body  which  should  never  have  been  permitted 
to  exercise  it,  and  by  whom  it  had  been  flagranti/  abused  ; 
but  it  was  wrong  to  constitute  the  new  government  an  in- 
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strument  of  party,  uncontrolled  by  the  crown,  and  beyond 
the  immediate  reach  of  that  Parliamentary  responmbility 
which  our  free  constitution  recognizes  as  necessary  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  authority.  The  error  was  fatal  to  the 
measure  itself j  and  to  the  party  by  whom  it  was  com 
mitted.* 

Mr.  Fox's  scheme  having  been  overthrown,  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
Mr.  Pitt's  ceeded  to  frame  a  measure,  in  which  he  dexter- 
1784**"*'  ously  evaded  all  the  difficulties  under  which  his 
rival  had  fallen.  He  left  the  Company  in  posses- 
sion of  their  large  powers ;  but  subjected  them  to  a  board  of 
control  representing  the  crown.*  The  Company  was  now 
The  doubte  accountable  to  ministers,  in  their  rule  ;  and  minis- 
coyenunent  j^rs,  if  they  Suffered  wrong  to  be  done,  were  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  however,  power 
and  responsibility  were  divided ;  and  distracted  councils,  an 
infirm  executive,  and  a  cumbrous  and  perplexed  administra- 
tion, were  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  a  double  government* 
The  administration  of  Indian  affairs  came  frequently  under 
the  review  of  Parliament ;  *  but  this  system  of  double  or 
divided  government  was  continued,  on  each  successive  renewal 
Later  o^  ^^'^  privileges  of  the  Company.     In  1833,  the 

meMuxee.  ^^^^  great  change  was  effected  in  the  position  of 
the  Company.  Up  to  this  time,  they  had  enjoyed  the  ex- 
clusive trade  with  China,  and  other  commercial  privileges. 
This  monopoly  was  now  discontinued,  and  they  ceased  to  be 
a  trading  com^mny  ;  but  their  dominion  over  India  was  con- 
firmed for  a  further  period  of  twenty  years.*  The  right  of 
Parliament,  however,  to  legislate  for  India  was  then  reserved* 

1  Supra,  Vol.  I.,  66;  Pari.  Higt,,  xxiii.  1224, 1255,  &c.;  Barke's  Works 
V.  1;  Ado1pha8*8  Hist.,  iv.  8-M)5;  Massey^s  Hist,  iii.  196-218;  Fox  Mem. 
i.  212-221;  Lord  J.  Bussells  Life  of  Fox,  ii.  24-48;  Lord  Stanbope^a 
Life  of  Pitt,  i.  138. 

s  24  Geo.  IIL  c  25. 

s  Mr.  Fox*8  Speech,  Pari.  Hist,  xxiv.  1122;  Fox  Mem.,  ii.  254;  Debatv 
nn  India  Bill  of  1858,  passim. 

*  28  Geo.  IIL  c  8;  38  Geo.  IIL  c.  52;  53  Geo.  IIL  c  156. 

«  i  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  85. 
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It  was  the  last  periodical  renewal  of  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
pany. Jn  1853,  significant  changes  were  made ;  indu  BUi, 
their  powers  being  merely  continued  until  Parlia-  ^^^ 
ment  should  otherwise  provide,  and  their  territories  being 
held  in  trust  for  the  crown.  The  Court  of  Directors  was 
reconstituted,  being  henceforth  composed  of  twelve  elected 
members  and  six  nominees  of  the  crown.  At  the  same  time, 
the  council  of  the  Governor-General  in  India  was  enlarged, 
and  invested  with  a  more  legislative  character.  The  gov- 
ernment of  India  being  thus  drawn  into  closer  connection 
with  ministers,  they  met  objections  to  the  increase  of  patron- 
age, which  had  been  fatal  to  Mr.  Fox's  scheme,  by  opening 
the  civil  and  medical  services  to  competition.*  This  meas- 
ure prepared  the  way  for  a  more  complete  identity  between 
the  executive  administration  of  Elngland  and  India.  It  had 
a  short  and  painful  trial.  The  mutiny  of  the  native  army  in 
1857,  disclosed  the  perils  and  responsibilities  of  England,  and 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  single  and  supreme  authority. 
The  double  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  length  con- 
demned ;  the  powers  and  territories  of  the  Com-  ^ 

^  GoTemment 

pany  were   transferred   to   the    Queen;  and   the  of indu 

,     .    .  .  /.  ,     ,.  .  1  .^  tranaferred 

admmistration  of  India  was  mtrusted  to  a  Secre-  to  the  crowa. 

18fi8 

tary  of  State,  and  Council.    But  this  great  change 

could  not  be  accomplished  without  a  compromise ;   and  ot 

the  fifteen   members  of  the  council,  seven  were  elected  by 

the  Board  of  Directoi's,  and  eight  appointed  by  the  crown. 

And  again,  with  a  view  to  restrict  the  state  patronage,  cadet 

ships  in  the  engineers  and  artillery  were   thrown   open    to 

competition.' 

The  transfer  of  India  to  the  crown  was  followed  by  a  vig- 
orous  administration  of  its  vast  dominions.     Its 
army  was  amalgamated  with  that  of   England  ; '  iDdu? ad? 
the  constitution  of  the  council  in  India  was  placed         ^^  **"' 

1  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  95.  «  21  &  22  Vict  c  106. 

*  23  &  24  Vict  c  100  (diflcontinoing  a  separate  European  force  in  India)*, 
M  &  25  Vict  c  74;  and  Pari.  Papers,  1860,  Nos.  471,  364,  &c. 
VOL.  II.  85 
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upon  a  wider  basis ;  ^  the  courto  of  judicature  were  remod- 
elled ; '  the  senrice  enlarged  ;  *  and  the  exhausted  revenues 
of  the  country  regenerated.  To  an  empire  of  subjugated 
slates  and  Asiatic  races,  self-goyerament  was  plainly  impossi- 
ble. But  it  has  already  profited  by  European  civilization 
and  statesmanship ;  and  while  necessarily  denied  freedom, 
its  rulers  are  guided  by  the  principles  upon  which  free  states 
are  governed ;  and  its  interests  are  protected  by  a  free 
English  Parliament,  a  vigiUnt  press,  and  an  enlightened 
and  humane  people. 

Beyond  these  narrow  isles,  England  has  won,  indeed,  a 
fi««dom  of  vast  and  glorious  empire.  In  the  history  of  the 
empire.  world,  no  Other  state  has  known  how  to  govern 
territories  so  extended  and  remote,  and  races  of  men  so 
diverse ;  giving  to  her  own  kindred  colonies  the  widest  lib- 
erty and  ruling,  with  enlightened  equity,  dependencies  un- 
qualified for  freedom.    To  the  Roman,  Virgil  proudly  sang, 

^  Tu  regere  imperio  popolot,  Romane,  mamento: 
H»  tibi  erunt  artes.*' 

To  the   Englishman    may  it  not  be  said  with  even  juster 

pride,  ^  having  won  freedom  for  thyself,  and  used  it  wisely, 

thou  hast  given  it  to  thy  children,  who  have  peopled  the 

earth  ;  and  thou  hast  exercised  dominion  with  justice  and 

humanity  I " 

iM&ttVicte.  s/IU.,o.lOi.  •md^9U. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Improved  Spirit  of  Legislation  coincident  with  Liberty:  —  Adminif^tration 
of  Justice: 'Mitigation  of  the  Criminal  Code :  — Capital  and  Secondaiy 
Puoisbroents :  —  Prisons :  —  Police :  —  The  Poor  Laws :  —  Lunatics :  — 
Provisions  for  the  Social  Welfare  of  the  People:  —  Popular  Education :  — 
Commercial  and  Financial  Policy:  —  Activity  of  Parliament  since  the 
Beform  Act: —  Conclusion. 

We  have  now  surveyed  the  progress  of  freedom  and  pop- 
ular influence,  in  all  the  institutions  of  England.  improTod 
Everywhere  we  have  seen  the  rights  and  liberties  Jjjjf^ 
of  the  people  assured,  and  closer  relations  estab-  i««taiation. 
lished  between  the  state  and  the  community.  The  liberal 
spirit  of  general  legislation  has  kept  pace  with  this  remark- 
able development  of  constitutional  liberty.  While  the  basis 
of  power  was  narrow,  rulers  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
people.  The  spirit  of  their  rule  was  hard  and  selfish ; 
favoring  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many ;  protecting 
privileges  and  abuses  by  which  the  governing  classes  prof- 
ited, but  careless  of  the  welfare  of  the  governed.  Respon- 
sibility and  popular  control  gradually  forced  upon  them 
larger  views  of  the  public  interests  ;  and  more  consideration 
for  the  claims  of  all  classes  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
enlightened  government.  With  freedom  there  grew  a  stronger 
sense  of  duty  in  rulers ;  more  enlightenment  and  humanity 
among  the  people ;  wiser  laws,  and  a  milder  policy.  The 
asperities  of  power  were  tempered ;  and  the  state  was  gov 
emed  in  the  spirit  which  society  approved. 

This  improved  spirit  has  displayed  itself  throughout  the 
wide  range  of  modem  legislation;  but,  in  passing  beyond 
the  strict   limits  of  constitutional  history,  we  must  content 
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ourselves  with  a  rapid  glance  at  some  of  its  more  remarkable 
illastrations. 

No  example  more  aptly  illustrates  the  altered  relations  of 
Bmoinmrata  ^ulers  to  the  people,  than  the  revision  of  official 
of  office.  emoluments.  Ministers  once  grew  rich  upon  the 
gains  of  office  ;  and  provided  for  their  relatives  by  monstrous 
sinecures,  and  appointments  egregiously  overpaid.  To  grasp  a 
great  estate  out  of  the  public  service,  was  too  often  their  first 
thought  Families  were  founded,  titles  endowed,  and  broken 
fortunes  repaired,  at  the  public  expense.  It  was  asked  what 
an  office  was  worth  ;  not  what  services  were  to  be  rendered. 
This  selfish  and  dishonest  system  perished  under  exposure ; 
but  it  proved  a  tedious  and  unthankful  labor  to  bring  its 
abuses  to  the  light  of  day.  Inquiries  were  commenced  early 
in  the  present  century ;  but  were  followed  by  few  practical 
results.  At  that  time,  "  all  abuses  were  freeholds,"  *  which 
the  government  did  not  venture  to  invade.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  foremost  among  the  guardians  of  public  interests, 
afterwards  applied  his  patient  industry  and  fearless  public 
spirit  to  this  work ;  and,  unruffled  by  discouragements  and 
ridicule,  he  lived  to  see  its  accomplishment.  Soon  after  the 
Reform  Act,  ministers  of  state  accepted  salaries  scarcely 
equal  to  the  charges  of  office;*  sinecures  and  reversions 
were  abolished  ;  offices  discontinued  or  consolidated ;  and  the 
scale  of  official  emoluments  revised,  and  apportioned  to  the 
duties  performed,  throughout  the  public  service.  The  change 
attested  a  higher  sense  of  duty  in  ministers,  and  increased 
responsibility  to  public  opinion. 

The  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which  had 

been  suffered  to  grow  and  flourish  without  a  cheeky 

tntiouof       illustrate   the   mert   and    stagnant   spirit  of   the 

eighteenth    century.      The   noble    principles   of 

1  This  happy  phrase  is  assigned  to  Richard  Bentley,  son  of  Dr.  Bentley 
—  Walpole*8  Mem.,  ii.  39 L 

S  Reports  on  Sinecure  Offices,  1807, 1810-12,  and  1834;  Debates  on  Ofllcei 
in  Reversion  Bill.  1807, 1808;  Hans.  Deb.  Ist  Ser.,  ix.  178, 1073,  &c.;  x. 
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Englibh  law  had  been  expounded  by  eminent  judges  an6 
applied  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  society,  until  they 
had  expanded  into  a  comprehensive  system  of  jurisprudence, 
entitled  to  respect  and  veneration.  But  however  admirable 
its  principles,  its  practice  had  departed  from  the  simplicity  of 
former  times,  and,  by  manifold  defects,  went  far  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice.  Lawyers,  ever  following  precedents,  were 
blind  to  principles.  Legal  fictions,  technicalities,  obsolete 
forms,  intricate  rules  of  procedure,  accumulated.  Fine  in- 
tellects were  wasted  on  the  narrow  subtleties  of  special  plead- 
ing; and  clients  won  or  lost  causes, — like  a  game  of  chess, — 
not  by  the  force  of  truth  and  right,  but  by  the  skill  and  cun- 
ning of  the  players.  Heart-breaking  delays  and  ruinous  costs 
were  the  lot  of  suitors.  Justice  was  dilatory,  expensive,  un- 
certain and  remote.  To  the  rich  it  was  a  costly  lottery ;  to 
the  poor  a  denial  of  right,  or  certain  ruin.  The  class  who 
profited  most  by  its  dark  mysteries,  were  the  lawyers  them- 
selves. A  suitor  might  be  reduced  to  beggary  or  madness ; 
but  his  advisers  revelled  in  the  chicane  and  artifices  of  a  life- 
long suit,  and  grew  rich.  Out  of  a  multiplicity  of  forms  and 
processes  arose  numberless  fees  and  well-paid  offices.  Many 
subordinate  functionaries,  holding  sinecure  or  superfluous  ap- 
pointments, enjoyed  greater  emoluments  than  the  judges  of 
the  court ;  and  upon  the  luckless  suitors,  again,  fell  the  charge 
of  these  egregious  establishments.  If  complaints  were  made, 
they  were  repelled  as  the  promptings  of  ignorance  ;  if  amend- 
ments of  the  law  were  proposed,  they  were  resisted  as  inno- 
vations. To  question  the  perfection  of  English  jurisprudence 
was  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, — a  political  heresy, 
which  could  expect  no  toleration. 

The  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Eldon,  were  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint ;  and  iHsiays  \n  th« 
formed  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry  in  cbanoery. 

194,  870,  &c.;  Romilly*9  Life,  ii.  219,  802;  iii.  9;  Twi88»8  Life  of  Lord 
KIdon,  ii.  116,2*25;  Reports  of  Commons  on  offices  held  by  members, 
1830-31,  No.  322;  1833,  No.  671;  Report  on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure, 
1847-48,  No.  543;  and  on  Public  Offices,  1856,  No.  368. 
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both  Houses.^  In  1813,  a  vice-chancellor  was  appointed, 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  court  ;  but  its  complex 
and  dilatory  procedure  remained  without  improvement. 
Complaints  continued  to  be  made,  by  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor,  Mr.  Williams,  and  others,  until,  in  1825,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  jw»- 
tice  in  that  court' 

In  1828,  Mr.  Brougham  exposed  the  complicated  abuses 
T^r  *    **u   of  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  the  law  of  real 

Defects  of  the  ' 

Common  Law  property.  His  masterly  speech,  of  six  hours,  dis- 
played the  combined  powers  of  the  philosophic 
jurist,  the  practised  lawyer,  the  statesman,  and  the  orator.* 
Suggesting  most  of  the  law  reforms  which  have  since  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  some  not  yet  accomplh^hed,  it  stands  a 
monument  to  his  fame  as  a  lawgiver.*  Commissions  of  in- 
quiry were  immediately  appointed  ;  and,  wlien  their  investi- 
Uwx«-  gations  were  completed,  a  new  era  of  reform  and 
foniu.  renovation    was    commenced.      Thenceforth,    the 

amendment  of  the  law  was  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness 
and  vigor.  Judges  and  law  officers  no  longer  discountenanced 
it ;  but  were  themselves  foremost  in  the  cause  of  law  reform. 
Lord  Brougham,  on  the  woolsack,  was  able  to  give  efiect  to 
some  of  his  own  cherished  schemes;  and  never  afterwards 
faltered  in  the  work.  Succeeding  chancellors  followed  in  his 
footsteps ;  and  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Campbell,  Sir  Richard 
Betliell,  and  other  eminent  jurists,  labored  successfully  in  the 
same  honorable  field  of  legislation.  The  work  was  slow  and 
toilsome, —  beset  with  many  difficulties,  —  and  generally  un- 
thankful ;  but  it  was  accomplished.     The  procedure  of  tha 

1  RomiUy*8  Liie,  ii.  368,  386,  892;  iii.  13,  &Ci  Twin*s  Life  of  Lord 
Eldon,  ii.  167, 199. 

a  Ibid.,  ii.  474,  486,  667;  iii.  321,  H  teg. 

*  Feb.  7th,  1828,  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  Ser.,  xviii.  127;  Lord  Brougham*! 
Speeches,  ii.  311. 

4  Acts  and  Bills  of  Lord  Brougham,  by  Sir  Eardlej  WQmot,  Intr.  xv. 
€t  $eq.\  Ivi.,  tt  $tq.\  Ixxx.;  Speech  of  Lord  Brougham  on  Law  Refono. 
}lMLy  12th,  1848,  Hans.  Deb.  3d  Ser..  xcviii.  877. 
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court  of  Gliancery  was  simplified ;  its  judicial  establishment 
enlarged  and  remodelled;  its  offices  regulated.  Its  delajr^ 
were  in  great  measure  arerted ;  and  its  costs  diminished. 
The  courts  of  common  law  underwent  a  like  revision.  The 
effete  Welsh  judicature  was  abolished ;  the  bench  of  English 
judges  enlarged  from  twelve  to  fifteen ;  the  equitable  juris- 
dictiou  of  the  court  of  Exchequer  superseded  ;  the  procedure 
of  the  courts  freed  from  fiction  and  artifice  ;  the  false  system 
of  pleading  swept  awaj  ;  the  law  of  evidence  amended ;  and 
justice  restored  to  its  natural  simplicity.  The  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency  was  reviewed ;  and  a  court  established 
for  its  administraitont  with  wide  general  and  local  jurisdiction. 
Justice  was  brought  home  to  every  man's  door,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  county  courts.  Divorce,  which  the  law  had  re- 
served as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  rich,  was  made  the 
equal  right  of  all.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  reconstitu- 
ted ;  and  their  procedure  and  jurisdiction  reviewed.  A  new 
court  of  appeal,  —  of  eminent  learning  and  authority,  —  was 
found  in  a  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  —  which, 
as  the  court  of  last  resort  from  India  and  the  colonies,  from 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  court  of  Admiralty,  is  second 
only  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  amplitude  of  its  juris- 
diction. The  antiquated  law  of  real  property  was  re-cast; 
and  provision  made  for  simplifying  titles  and  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  land.  Much  was  done,  and  more  attempted,  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  statutes.  Nor  have  these  remarkable 
amendments  of  the  law  been  confined  to  England.  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  especially  the  latter,  have  shared  largely  in 
the  work  of  reformation.  Of  all  the  law  reforms  of  this 
period,  indeed,  none  was  so  signal  as  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  encumbered  estates  court 

Such  have  been  the  more  conspicuous  improvements  of 
the  law,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Before  they  had  yet 
been  commenced.  Lord  Brougham  eloquently  foreshadowed 
the  boast  of  that  sovereign  who  should  have  it  to  say  **  that 
he  found  law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap ;  found  it  a  sealed  book. 
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lefl  it  a  living  letter ;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  lefl 
it  the  inheritance  of  the  poor ;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword 
of  craft  and  oppression,  left  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the 
shield  of  innocence.*'  The  whole  scheme  of  renovation  is 
not  yet  complete  ;  but  already  may  this  proud  boast  be  justly 
uttered  by  Queen  Victoria. 

In  reviewing  the  administration  of  justice,  the  spirit  and 
s  iritaod  ^^™per  of  the  judges  themselves,  at  different  pe- 
temperof       riods,  must  not  be  overlooked.     One  of  the  first 

the  Judges. 

acts  of  George  III.  was  to  complete  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges  by  providing  that  their  commissions 
should  not  expire  with  the  demise  of  the  crown.  It  was  a 
necessary  measure,  in  consummation  of  the  policy  of  th-i 
Revolution ;  and,  —  if  unworthy  of  the  courtly  adulations 
with  which  it  was  then  received,  —  it  was,  at  least,  entitltJ 
to  approval  and  respect*  The  tenure  of  the  judges  was 
now  assured ;  and  their  salaries  were  charged  permanently 
on  the  civil  list 

The  law  had  secured  their  independence  of  the  crown; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  times  leagued  them  closely  with  its  au- 
thority. No  reign  was  more  graced  by  the  learning  and  ac- 
complishments of  its  judges.  They  were  superior  to  every 
corrupt  influence  ;  but  all  their  sympathies  and  predilections 
were  with  power.  The  enemies  of  Lord  Mansfield  asserted 
'*  that  he  was  better  calculated  to  fill  the  office  of  prsetor  under 
JustiniaA,  than  to  preside  as  chief  criminal  judge  of  this 
kingdom  in  the  reign  of  George  III."  *  Neither  Lord  Mans- 
field himself  nor  any  other  judge  deserved  so  grave  a  cen- 
sure; but,  with  the  illustrious  exception  of  Lord  Camden, 
he  most  eminent  magistrates  of  that  iHiign  were  unfriendly 
o  liberty.  Who  so  allied  to  the  court,  so  stanch  to  arbitrary 
principles  of  government,  so  hostile  to  popular  rights  and 

1  King's  Message,  March  8d,  1761;  1  Geo.  IIL  c  23;  Walpole  Mem  i 
41;  Cook's  Hist,  of  Party,  ii.  400.  In  1767  the  same  law  was  exUmdefi  ^^ 
Ireland,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Townshend,  the  Iord-Ueuteii»m 
Walpole  Mem.,  iii.  109. 

*  Wraxall  Mem.,  ii.  307. 
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remedial  jaws,  as  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  £ldon,  and  Lord  Ellen  borough  ?  The 
first  and  last  of  these  so  little  regarded  their  independence, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  chief  criminal  judicature  of  the  realm, 
that  they  entered  the  cabinet  as  ministers  of  the  crown,  and 
identified  themselves  with  the  executive  goveniment  of  the 
day.  What  further  illustration  is  needed  of  the  close  rela- 
tions of  the  judgment-seat  with  power?  But  no  sooner 
had  piinciples  of  Ireedom  and  responsible  goveniment  gained 
ascendency,  than  judges  were  animated  by  independence  and 
liberality.  Uenceibrward  they  administered  justice  in  the 
spirit  of  Loi*d  Camden ;  and  promoted  the  amendment  of  the 
laws,  with  the  enlightenment  of  statesmen. 

The  deepest  stain  upon  the  policy  of  irresponsible  govern- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  criminal  ^^     _,  , 

The  oriminal 

law.     The  lives  of  men  were  sacrificed   with    a  code, 
reckless  barbarity,  worthier  of  an  Eastern  despot,  Capital 

"  ■         poDisbments 

or  African  chief,  than  of  a  Christian  state.  The 
common  law  was  guiltless  of  this  severity  ;  but  as  the  coun- 
try advanced  in  wealth,  lawgivers  grew  merciless  to  crimi- 
nals. Life  was  held  cheap,  compared  with  property.*  To 
hang  men  was  the  ready  expedient  of  thoughtless  power. 
From  the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  George  IIL,  —  a 
period  of  160  years,  —  no  less  than  187  capital  offences 
were  added  to  the  criminal  code.  The  legislature  was  able, 
every  year,  to  discover  more  than  one  heinous  crime  deserv- 
ing of  death.  In  the  reign  of  George  IL,  thirty-three  Acts 
were  passed  creating  capital  off*ences  :  *  in  the  first  Mtj 
years  of  George  III.,  no  less  than  sixty-three.'    In  such  a 

1  **  Penal  laws,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  are  laid  upon  the 
poor;  and  all  our  paltriest  possessions  are  hung  round  with  gibbets.— 
GoUiamiih'M  Vicar  of  WnkeJieltL 

a  Speech  of  Sir  \V.  Meredith,  1777;  Pari.  Hist.,  xix.  237. 

«  Lord  Grenville's  Speet-h,  April  2d,  1813,  on  Sir  S.  Romilly's  Shop- 
lifting Bill ;  Hans.  Deb  ,  1st  Ser.,  xxv.  525.  This  excellent  speech,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  reported  in  Hansard,  but  was  printed  separately  by  tht 
Capital  Punishments  Society. 
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maltiplicatioii  of  offences  all  principle  was  ignored ;  offencei 
wholly  different  in  character  and  degree  were  confoanded 
in  the  indiscriminating  penalty  of  death.  Whenever  an 
offence  was  found  to  be  increasing,  some  busy  senator  called 
for  new  rigor,^  until  murder  became  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
no  greater  crime  than  picking  a  pocket,  purloining  a  ribboQ 
from  a  shop,  or  pilfering  a  pewter-pot.  Such  law-makers 
were  as  ignorant  as  they  were  cruel.  Obstinately  blind  t« 
the  failure  of  their  blood-stained  laws,  they  persisted  ia 
maintaining  them  long  after  they  had  been  condemned  by 
philosophers,  by  jurists,  and  by  the  common  sense  and  hu- 
manity of  the  people.  Dr.  Johnson,  —  no  squeamish  moral- 
ist,—  exposed  them  ;'  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  in  whom  admira- 
tion of  our  jurisprudence  was  almost  a  foible,  denounced 
them.*  Beccaria,  Montesquieu,  and  Bentham  *  demonstra- 
ted that  certainty  of  punishment  was  more  effectual  in  the 
repression  of  crime,  than  severity ;  but  lawgivers  were 
still  inexorable.  Nor  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  it- 
self, were  there  wanting  humane  and  enliglitened  men  to 
protest  against  the  barbarity  of  our  laws.  In  1752,  the 
Commons  passed  a  bill  to  commute  the  punishment  of  felony, 
in  certain  cases,  to  hard  labor  in  the   dockyards ;  but  it  was 

1  Mr.  Burke  sarcasticallj  observed.,  that  if  a  coantry  gentleman  ooald 
obtain  no  ottier  favor  from  the  government,  tie  was  sure  to  be  accommo- 
dated witli  a  new  felony,  vrithout  benefit  of  clergy.  Paley  justified  the 
same  severity  to  unequal  degrees  of  guilt,  on  the  ground  of  *'  the  necessi^ 
of  preventing  the  repetition  of  the  offence.'*  —  Moral  and  PoSHcai  Phih$(h 
phy.  Book  vi.  ch.  is. 

^  "  Whatever  may  be  urged  by  casuists  or  politicians,  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  as  they  can  never  think  that  to  pick  a  pocket  and  to  pierc 
the  heart  are  equally  criminal,  will  scarcely  believe  that  two  roalefactor»,  s 
different  in  guilt,  can  be  justly  doomed  to  the  same  panishment.** - 
Ramble}',  i.  114;  Works,  iii.  275.  In  this  admirable  essay,  published  in 
1751,  the  restriction  of  death  to  cases  of  murder  was  advocated. 

*  **  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  government,  and  argues  a  want  of  solid 
skill,  to  apply  the  same  universal  remedy,  the  uldmwn  suppUcium,  to  eveiy 
ease  of  difficulty."  —  CommenL  iv.  15. 

4  Bentham*8  work,  ^  Th^orie  des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses,**  appeared 
inlSU. 
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not  agreed  to  by  the  Lords.*  In  1772,  Sir  Charles  Bun* 
bury  passed  a  bill  through  the  G)mmon8,  to  repeal  some  oC 
the  least  defensible  of  the  criminal  statutes ;  but  the  Lords 
refused  to  entertain  it,  as  an  innovation.^  In  1777,  Sir  W. 
Meredith,  in  resisting  one  of  the  numerous  bills  of  exter- 
mination, made  a  memorable  speech  which  still  stands  out 
in  judgment  against  his  contemporaries.  Having  touchingly 
described  the  execution  of  a  young  woman  for  shoplifting, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  want  by  her  husband's  impress- 
ment, he  proceeded :  **  I  do  not  believe  that  a  fouler  murder 
was  ever  committed  against  law,  than  the  murder  of  this 
woman  by  law ; "  and  again  :  ^  the  true  hangman  is  the 
member  of  Parliament ;  he  who  frames  the  bloody  law  is 
answerable  for  the  blood  that  is  shed  under  it."  *  But  such 
words  fell  unheeded  on  the  callous  ears  of  men  intent  on 
offering  new  victims  to  the  hangman.^ 

Warnings  more  significant  than  these  were  equally  neg- 
lected.    The  terrors  of  the  law,  far  from  prevent- 

-,.,..  .  ,  Uncertain^ 

mg  cnme,  interfered  with  its  just  punishment,  of  puniBh- 
Society  revolted  against  barbarities  which  the  law 
prescribed.  Men  wronged  by  crimes,  shrank  from  the 
shedding  of  blood,  and  forebore  to  prosecute ;  juries  forgot 
their  oaths  and  acquitted  prisoners  against  evidence ;  judges 
recommended  the  guilty  to  mercy.*  Not  one  in  twenty  of 
the  sentences  was  carried  into  execution.  Hence  arose  un- 
certainty,—  one  of  the  worst  defects  in  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. Punishment  lost  at  once  its  terrors  and  its  example. 
Criminals    were  not   deterred  from  crime,  when  its  coiise- 

1  Comm.  Journ.,  xxvi.  345;  Lords'  Joum.,  xxvii,  661. 

2  Pari.  Hist.,  xvii.  448;  Comm.  Joarn.,  xxxiii.  696,  &c.;  Speech  of  Sir 
W.  Meredith,  1777. 

8  Pari.  Hist.,  xix.  237. 

*  Sir  William  Meredith  said:  —  "  When  a  member  of  Parliament  brings 
hi  a  new  hanging  Bill,  he  begins  -with  mentioning  some  ii\|ury  that  may 
be  done  to  private  property,  for  which  a  man  is  not  yet  liable  to  be  hanged t 
and  then  proposes  the  gallows  as  the  specific  and  in&lllble  means  of  cure 
and  prevention." 

'^  Blackstone  Comm.,  It.  15. 
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quences  were  a  lottery :  society  could  not  profit  by  the  saffer- 
ings  of  guilt,  when  none  could  comprehend  why  one  man 
was  hung  and  another  saved  from  the  gallows.  The  law 
wa3  in  the  breast  of  the  judge  ;  the  lives  of  men  were  at  the 
mercy  of  his  temper  or  caprice.*  At  one  assize  town,  a 
'*  hanging  judge  **  left  a  score  of  victims  for  execution ;  at 
another,  a  milder  magistrate  reprieved  the  wretches  whom 
the  law  condemned.  Crime  was  not  checked ;  but,  in  the 
words  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  country  became  **one  great 
shambles ; "  and  the  people  were  brutalized  by  the  hideous 
spectacle  of  public  executions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  criminal  law,  when  Sir  Samuel 
Sir  Suiraei  Homilly  commenced  his  generous  labors.  He  en- 
bSSl'ww-  ^^^^  "P^"*  ^**^™  cautiously.  In  1808,  he  obtained 
1818.  (\^Q  remission    of  capital  punishment  for  picking 

pockets.  In  1810,  he  vainly  sought  to  extend  the  same 
clemency  to  other  trifling  thefts.  In  the  following  year,  he 
succeeded  in  passing  four  bills  through  the  Commons.  One 
only  —  concerning  thefts  in  bleaching  grounds  —  obtained 
the  concurrence  of  the  Lords.  He  ventured  to  deal  with 
no  crimes,  but  those  in  which  the  sentence  was  rarely  car- 
ried into  execution  ;  but  his  innovations  on  the  sacred  code 
were  sternly  resisted  by  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  the  first  lawyers  of  his  time.  Year  after  year,  until 
his  untimely  death,  he  struggled  to  overcome  the  obduracy 
of  men  in  power.  The  Commons  were  on  his  side ;  Lord 
Grenville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Holland,  and 
other  enlightened  peers  supported  him  ;  but  the  Lords,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  their  judicial  leaders,  were  not  to  be 
convinced.  He  did  much  to  stir  the  public  sentiment  in  his 
cause  ;  but  little,  indeed,  for  the  amendment  of  the  law.* 

1  Lord  Camden  said:  —  "The  discretion  of  the  judf:^  is  the  law  of 
tjrrants.  It  is  always  unknown;  it  is  different  in  different  men;  it  it 
casual,  and  depends  upon  constitution,  temper,  and  passion.  In  the  best, 
it  is  oftentimes  caprice ;  in  the  worst,  it  is  every  vice,  folly,  and  passion  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable."  — S^  Tr.,  viii.  68. 

2  Rominy's  Tjfe.  ii  303,  315,  325,  333,  383;  iii.  05,233,  331.  337;  Twiss*! 
Life  of  Lord  EMoii,  ii.  lit). 
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Hid  labors  were  contintied,  under  equal  discouragement, 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.*    In  1819,  he  obtained  gj,  j^^^ 
a  Committee,  in  opposition  to  the  Crovemment ;  Ytjfi!!i"j^^' 
and  in  the  following  year,  succeeded  in  passing 
three  out  of  six  measures  which  they  recommended.     This 
was  all  that  his  continued  efforts  could  accomplish.     But  hia 
philosophy  and  earnest  reasoning  were  not  lost  upon  the  more 
enlightened  of  contemporary  statesmen.     He  lived  to  see 
many  of  his  own  measures  carried  out;  and  to  mark  so 
great  a  change  of  opinion  "  that  he  could  almost  think  that 
he  had  lived  in  two  different  countries,  and  conversed  with 
people  who  spoke  two  different  languages."  * 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  first  minister  of  the  crown  who 

ventured   upon  a  revision  of  the   criminal  code,  g.^  Robert 

}fe  brought  together,  within  the   narrow  compas-i  ^^hnj 

of  a  few  statutes,  the  accumulated  penalties  ofi»^biiis, 

.  1824-isao. 

centuries.     He  swept  away  several  capital  pun- 

isnments  that  were  practically  obsolete ;  but  left  the  effective 
severity  of  the  law  with  little  mitigation.  Under  his  revised 
code  upwards  of  forty  kinds  of  forgery  alone  were  punish- 
anle  with  death.'  But  public  sentiment  was  beginning  to 
prevail  over  the  tardy  deliberations  of  lawyers  and  states- 
men. A  thousand  bankers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  pe- 
dtioned  against  the  extreme  penalty  of  death  in  cases  of 
ibrgery ;  *  the  Commons  struck  it  out  of  the  Government 
bill ;  but  the  Lords  restored  it* 

With  the  reform  penod  commenced  a  new  era  in  criminal 
legislation.     Ministers  and  law  officers  now  vied  R«Tifioii 
with  philanthropists,  in   undoing  the  unhallowed  code,  isS- 
work  of  many  generations.     In  1832,  Lord  Auck-  ^®^* 
land,  Master  of  the  Mint,  secured  the  abolition   of  capital 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxxix.  784,  &c 
3  Mackintosh's  Life,  ii.  387-396. 
»  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  c  66. 

«  Presented  by  Mr.  Broagham,  May  24th,  1830;  Hans.  Deb.,  2d  S6r« 
Kxiv.  1014. 
•  Ihid.,  XXV  838. 
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punishment  for  offences  connected  with  coinage;  Mr.  At- 
torney-general Denman  exempted  forgery  from  the  same 
penalty,  —  in  all  but  two  cases,  to  which  the  Lords  would 
not  assent ;  and  Mr.  Ewart  obtained  the  like  remission  for 
sheep-stealing,  and  other  similar  offences.  In  1833,  the 
Criminal  Law  Commission  was  appointed,  to  revi^  the  en- 
tire code.  While  its  labors  were  yet  in  progress,  Mr.  Ewart, 
—  ever  foremost  in  this  work  of  mercy,  —  and  Mr.  Lennard, 
carried  several  important  amendments  of  the  kw.^  The 
commissioners  recommended  numerous  other  remissions, 
which  were  promptly  carried  into  effect  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell in  1837.  Even  these  remissions,  however,  fell  short 
of  public  opinion,  which  found  expression  in  an  amendment 
of  Mr.  Ewart,  for  limiting  the  punishment  of  death  to  the 
single  crime  of  murder.  This  proposal  was  then  lost  by  a 
majority  of  one ; '  but  has  since,  by  successive  measures, 
been  accepted  by  the  legislature  ;  —  murder  alone,  and  the 
exceptional  crime  of  treason,  having  been  reserved  for  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law.^  Great  indeed,  and  rapid,  was  this 
reformation  -of  the  criminal  code.  It  was  computed  that, 
from  1810  to  1845,  upwards  of  1,400  persons  had  suffered 
death  for  crimes,  which  had  since  ceased  to  be  capital.* 

While  these  amendments  were  proceeding,  other  wise 
provisions  were  introduced  into  the  criminal  law.  In  183  4, 
the  barbarous  custom  of  hanging  in  chains  was  abolished. 
In  1836,  Mr.  Ewart,  after  a  contention  of  many  years,  se- 
cured to  prisoners,  on  trial  for  felony,  the  just  privilege  of 
being  heard  by  counsel,  which  the  cold  cruelty  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  had  hitherto  denied   them.*     In  the 

1  Id  1833, 1834,  and  1835. 

*  Second  Report,  p.  33. 

«  Hans.  Deb.,  3d  Ser.,  xxxviii.  908-922. 

«  24  &  25  Vict  c.  100. 

<  Report  of  Capital  Punishments  Society,  1846. 

•  This  measure  had  first  been  proposed  in  1894  by  Mr.  George  Lanb. 
See  Sydney  Smith's  admirable  articles  upon  this  subject.  —  Workt^  ii.  26A| 
OLl. 
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name  year,  Mr.  Aglionby  broke  down  the  rigorous  usage 
which  had  allowed  but  forty-eight  hours  to  criminals  under 
sentence  of  death,  for  repentance  or  proof  of  innocence. 
Nor  did  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  rest  here.  From  1840, 
Mr.  Ewart,  supported  by  many  followers,  pressed  upon  the 
Commons,  again  and  again,  the  total  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  This  last  movement  failed,  indeed;  and  the 
law  still  demands  life  for  life.  But  such  has  been  the  sen 
sitive  —  not  to  say  morbid  —  tenderness  of  society,  that 
many  heinous  crimes  have  since  escaped  this  extreme  pen- 
alty; while  uncertainty  has  been  suffered  to  impair  the 
moral  influence  of  justice. 

While  lives  were  spared,  secondary  punishments  were  no 
less  tempered  by  humanity  and  Christian  feeling,  gpo^^n^i^- 
In  1816,  the  degrading  and  unequal  punishment  p"***»*^""*^ 
of  the  pillory  was  confined  to  perjury ;  and  was,  at  length, 
wholly  condemned  in  1837.* 

In  1838,  serious  evils  were  disclosed  in  the  system  of 
transportation :  the  penal  colonies  protested  against  xnuMpor- 
its  continuance  :  and  it  was  afterwards,  in  great  **^°* 
measure,  abandoned.  Whatever  the  objections  to  its  prin- 
ciple, however  grave  the  faults  of  its  administration,  —  it 
was,  at  least  in  two  particulars,  the  most  effective  secondary 
punishment  hitherto  discovered.  It  clean^sed  our  society  of 
criminals ;  and  afforded  them  the  best  opportunity  of  future 
employment  and  reformation.  For  such  a  punishment  no 
equivalent  could  readily  be  found.'  Imprisonment  became 
nearly  the  sole  resource  of  the  state ;  and  how  to  punish  and 
reform  criminals,  by  prison  discipline,  was  one  of  the  most 
cntical  problems  of  the  time. 

The  condition  of  the  prisons,  in  the  last  century,  was  a 
reproach  to  the  state  and  to  society.     They  were  PriMos. 

1  56  Geo.  m.  c.  138;  1  Vict  c.  33.  In  1815  the  Lords  rejected  a  Bill 
for  its  total  abolition.  —  Romilly's  Life,  iii.  144, 166, 189. 

s  Reports  of  Sir  W.  MoleswortVs  Comaiittee,  1837,  No.  518;  1838,  No. 
669.  BenthaD)*8  "  Th^orie  des  Peines,"  &c.;  Dr.  Whately's  Letters  to 
Earl  Grey ;  Reply  of  Col(«nel  Arthur;  Innes  on  Home  and  Colonial  Con- 
vict Management,  1842. 
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damp,  dark,  and  noisome:  prisoner.^  were  half-starved  on 
bread  and  water,  clad  in  foul  rags,  and  suffered  to  perish  of 
want,  wretchedness,  and  jail-fever.  Their  sufferings  were 
aggravated  by  the  brutality  of  tyrannous  jailers  and  turn- 
keys,—  absolute  masters  of  their  fate.  Such  punishment 
was  scarcely  less  awful  than  the  gallows,  and  was  inflicted  in 
the  same  merciless  spirit.  Vengeance  and  cruelty  were  its 
only  principles :  charity  and  reformation  formed  no  part  of 
its  scheme.  Prisons  without  separation  of  sexes,  without 
classification  of  age  or  character,  were  schools  of  crime  and 
iniquity.  The  convicted  felon  corrupted  the  untried  and 
perhaps  innocent  prisoner ;  and  confirmed  the  penitent  novice 
in  crime.  The  unfortunate,  who  entered  prison  capable  of 
moral  improvement,  went  forth  impure,  hardened,  and  irre- 
claimable. 

Such  were  the  prisons  which  Howard  visited ;  and  such 
the  evils  he  exposed.  However  inert  the  legislature,  it  was 
not  indifferent  to  these  disclosures ;  and  attempts  were  im- 
mediately made  to  improve  the  regulation  and  discipline  of 
prisons.^  The  cruelty  and  worst  evils  of  prison  life  were 
gradually  abated.  Philanthropists  penetrated  the  abodes  of 
guilt;  and  prisons  came  to  be  governed  in  the  spirit  of 
Howard  and  Mrs.  Fry.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, it  was  shown  that  no  enlarged  system  had  yet  been 
devised  to  unite  condign  punishment  with  reformation :  ad- 
equate classification,  judicious  employment,  and  instruction 
were  still  wanting.^  The  legislature,  at  length,  applied 
itself  to  the  systematic  improvement  of  prisons.  In  1835, 
inspectors  were  appointed  to  correct  abuses,  and  insure 
uniformity  of  management.'  Science  and  humanity  labored 
ogether  to  devise  a  punishment,  calculated  at  once  to  deter 

1  Two  bills  were  passed  in  1774,  and  others  at  later  periods;  and  set 
Reports  of  Commons*  Committees  on  Jails,  1819,  1822;  Sydney  Smith's 
Works,  ii.  196,  244. 

>  Five  Reports  of  Lords*  Committee,  1835  (Duke  of  Richmond),  on 
Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction. 

•  6  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  38. 
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iroiD  crime,  and  to  refonn  criminals.  The  magistracy, 
throughout  the  country,  devoted  themselves  to  this  great 
«iociai  experiment.  Vast  model  prisons  were  erected  by  the 
jtate:  costly  jails  by  counties,  —  light,  aii-y,  spacious  and 
healthful.  Physical  suffering  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme. 
Prisoners  were  comfortably  lodged,  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
carefully  tended.  But  a  strict  classification  was  enforced : 
every  system  of  confinement  —  solitary,  separate,  and 
ailent  —  was  tried :  every  variety  of  employment  devised. 
While  reformation  was  sought  in  restraints  and  discipline,  in 
industrial  training,  in  education  and  spiritual  instruction,  — 
good  conduct  was  encouraged  by  hopes  of  release  from 
confinement,  under  tickets-of-leave,  before  the  expiratiou  of 
the  sentence.  In  some  cases  penal  servitude  was  followed 
by  transportation ;  in  others  it  formed  the  only  punishment. 
Meanwhile,  punishment  was  passing  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  It  was  becoming  too  mild  and  gentle  to  deter  from 
crime ;  while  hopes  of  reformation  were  too  generally  disap- 
pointed. Further  experiments  may  be  more  complete ;  but 
crime  is  an  intractable  ill,  which  has  baffled  the  wisdom  of  all 
ages.  Men  born  of  the  felon  type,  and  bred  to  crime,  will 
ever  defy  rigor  and  frustrate  mercy.  If  the  present  gen« 
eration  have  erred,  its  errors  have  been  due  to  humanity 
and  Christian  hopefulness  of  good.  May  we  not  contrast 
them  proudly  with  the  wilful  errors  of  past  times,  —  neglect, 
moral  indifference,  and  cruelty  ? 

Nor  did  the  state  rest  satisfied  with  the  improvement  of 
prisons ;  but,  alive  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  saform- 
dangers  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  the  classes  »'o*^ 
whence  they  sprung,  it  provided  for  the  establishment  ot 
reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  in  which  the  young  might 
be  spared  the  contamination  and  infamy  of  a  jail,  and 
trained,  if  possible,  to  virtue.* 

Our  ancestors,  trusting  to  the  severity  of  their  punish* 
ments,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  took 
1  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86,  &c. 
VOL.  11.  88 
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little  pains  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  The  metropolis  was 
left  to  the  care  of  drunken  and  decrepit  watchmen,  and 
scoundrel  thief-takers,  —  companions  and  confederates  of 
thieves.^  The  abuses  of  such  a  police  had  long  been 
notorious,  and  a  constant  theme  of  obloquy  and  ridicule. 
They  had  frequently  been  exposed  by  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees ;  but  it  was  not  until  1829,  that  Mr.  Peel  had  the 
courage  to  propose  his  new  metropolitan  police.  This  ef- 
fective and  admirable  force  has  since  done  more  for  the 
order  and  i>afety  of  the  metropolis,  than  a  hundred  execu- 
tions every  year,  at  the  Old  Bailey.  A  similar  force  was 
afterwards  organized  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  every 
considerable  town  throughout  the  realm  was  prompt  to 
follow  a  successful  example.  The  rural  districts,  however, 
and  smaller  boroughs,  were  still  without  protection.  Already, 
in  1836,  a  constabulary  of  rare  efficiency  had  been  organized 
in  Ireland;  but  it  was  not  until  1839  that  provision  was 
made  for  the  voluntary  establishment  of  a  police  in  English 
counties  and  boroughs.  A  rural  police  was  rendered  tho 
more  necessary  by  the  efficient  watching  of  large  towns; 
and  at  length,  in  1856,  the  support  of  an  adequate  oonstabu* 
lary  force  was  required  of  every  county  and  borough. 

And  further,  criminals  have  been  brought  more  readily 
summaty  ^^  justicc,  by  enlargements  of  the  summary  juris- 
iurUiiicUon.  dJction  of  magistrates.  A  principle  of  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  which  excludes  trial  by  jury  is  to  be 
accepted  with  caution ;  but  its  practical  administration  has 
been  unquestionably  beneficial.  Justice  has  been  adminis- 
tered  well  and  speedily  ;  while  offenders  have  been  spared  a 
long  confinement  prior  to  trial,  and  the  innocent  have  had  a 
prompt  acquittal.  The  like  results  have  also  been  attained 
by  an  increase  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  in  the  metropolis 
and  elsewhere,  by  the  institution  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and  by  more  frequent  assizes. 

1  Wraxall*8  Mem.,  i.  339;  Reports  of  Commons*  Comm.,  1813,  1810, 
1817,  1822,  un  I  1838. 
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The  stem  and  unfeeling  temper  which  bad  dictated  the 
penal  code,  directed  the  discipline  of  fleets  and 
armies.     Life  was  sacrificed  with  the  same  cruel  the^Miv^  sod 
levity;  and  the  lash  was  made  an  instrument  of^'™^* 
torture.     This  barbarous  rigor  was  also  gradually  relaxed, 
under  the  combined  influence  of  humanity  and  freedom. 

Equally  wise  and  humane  were  numerous  measures  for 
raising  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  1^  poor- 
people.  And  first  in  importance  was  an  im-  ^^' 
proved  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor.  Since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  law  had  provided  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  poor  of  England.  This  wise  and  simple  provision, 
however,  had  been  so  perverted  by  ignorant  administration 
that,  in  relieving  the  poor,  the  industrial  population  of  the 
whole  country  was  being  rapidly  reduced  to  pauperism, 
while  property  was  threatened  with  no  distant  ruin.  The 
system  which  was  working  this  mischief  assumed  to  be 
founded  upon  benevolence ;  but  no  evil  genius  could  have 
designed  a  scheme  of  greater  malignity,  for  the  corruption  of 
the  human  race.  The  fund  intended  for  the  relief  of  want 
and  sickness,  of  age  and  impotence,  was  recklessly  distributed 
to  all  who  begged  a  share.  Every  one  was  taught  to  look 
to  the  parish,  and  not  to  his  own  honest  industry,  for  sup- 
port. The  idle  clown,  without  work,  fared  as  well  as  the 
industrious  laborer  who  toiled  from  morn  till  night.  The 
shameless  slut,  with  half  a  dozen  children,  —  the  progeny  of 
many  fathers,  —  was  provided  for  as  liberally  as  the  destitute 
widow  and  her  orphans.  But  worse  than  this,  —  indepen- 
dent laborers  were  tempted  and  seduced  into  the  degraded 
ranks  of  pauperism,  by  payments  freely  made  in  aid  of 
wages.  Cottage  rents  were  paid,  and  allowances  given 
according  to  the  number  of  a  family.  Hence  thrift,  self- 
denial,  and  honest  independence  were  discouraged.  The 
manly  farm  laborer,  who  scorned  to  ask  for  alms,  found  his 
own  wages  artificially  lowered,  while  improvidence  was 
cherished  and  rewarded  by  the  parish.     He  could  barely 
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Yixe  without  incumbrance ;  bat  bojs  and  girls  were  hasten^ 
ing  to  church,  —  without  a  thought  of  the  morrow,  —  and 
rearing  new  broods  of  paupers,  to  be  maintained  bj  the 
overseer.  Who  can  wonder  that  laborers  were  rapidlj 
sinking  into  pauperism,  without  pride  or  self-respect  ?  But 
the  evil  did  not  even  rest  here.  Paupers  were  actually 
driving  other  laborers  out  of  employment,  —  that  labor 
being  preferred  which  was  partly  paid  out  of  rates,  to 
which  employers  were  forced  to  contribute.  As  the  cost  of 
pauperism,  thus  encouraged,  was  increasing,  the  poorer 
ratepayers  were  themselves  reduced  to  poverty.  The  soil 
was  ill-cultivated  by  pauper  labor,  and  its  rental  consumed 
by  parish  rates.  In  a  period  of  fifly  years,  the  poor-rat«s 
were  quadrupled ;  and  had  reached,  in  1833,  the  enormous 
amount  of  8,600,000^  In  many  parishes  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  annual  value  of  the  land  itself. 

Such  evils  as  these  demanded  a  bold  and  thorough 
new  remedy ;  and  the  recommendations  of  a  masterly 
Mor-Uw,  commission  of  inquiry  were  accepted  by  the  first 
reformed  Parliament  in  1834,  as  the  basis  of  a 
ntiw  poor  law.  The  principle  was  that  of  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth,  —  to  confine  relief  to  destitution ;  and  its  object, 
to  distinguish  between  want  and  imposture.  This  test  was 
to  be  found  in  the  workhouse.  Hitherto  pauperism  had 
been  generally  relieved  at  home,  —  the  parish  workhouse 
being  the  refuge  for  the  aged,  for  orphans,  and  others,  whom 
it  suited  better  than  out-door  relief.  "Sovr  out-door  reliel 
was  to  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  able-bodied,  whose 
wants  were  to  be  tested  by  their  willingness  to  «iter  the 
workhouse.  This  experiment  had  already  been  successfully 
tried  in  a  few  well-ordered  parishes,  and  was  now  generally 
adopted.  But  instead  of  continuing  ill-regulated  parish 
workhouses,  several  parishes  were  united,  and  union  work- 
houses established,  common  to  them  all.  The  local  ad* 
ministration  of  the  poor  was  placed  under  elected  boaixis 
of  guardians;    and    its    general    superintendence   under  n 
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central  board  of  oommissioners  in  London.  A  change  so 
sudden  in  all  the  habits  of  the  laboring  classes,  could  not  be 
introduced  without  discontents  and  misconception.  Some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law  were  afterwards  partially 
relaxed ;  but  its  main  principles  were  carried  into  successful 
operation.  Within  three  years  the  annual  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  three 
millions.  The  plague  of  pauperism  was  stayed;  and  the 
£nglish  peasantry  rescued  from  irretrievable  corruption. 
The  full  benefits  of  the  new  poor  law  have  not  yet  been 
realized;  but  a  generation  of  laborers  has  already  grown 
up  in  independence  and  self-respect;  and  the  education 
and  industrial  training  of  children  in  the  workhouses  have 
elevated  a  helpless  class,  formerly  neglected  and  demoral- 
ized.' 

While  England  had  been  threatened  with  ruin,  from  a 
reckless  encouragement  of  pauperism,  the  law  of  Poor-uws 
Scotland  had  made  no  adequate  provision  for  the  <>'*»'*^*- 
support  of  the  destitute  poor.  This  error,  scarcely  more 
defensible,  was  corrected  in  1845.  But  worst  of  Of  Ireland, 
all  was  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  there  was  absolutely  no 
legal  provision  for  the  destitute.'  The  wants  of  the  peasantry 
were  appalling :  two  millions  and  a  half  were  subsisting,  for 
a  part  of  every  year,  on  charity.  Tlie  poor  man  shared 
his  meal  with  his  poorer  neighbor;  and  everywhere  the 
vagrant  found  a  home.  To  approach  so  vast  a  mass  of 
destitution,  and  so  peculiar  a  condition  of  society,  was  a 
hazardous  experiment.  Could  property  bear  the  burden  of 
providing  for  such  multitudes?  Could  the  ordinary  ma- 
chinery of  poor-law  administration  safely  deal  with  them? 
The  experiment  was  tried  in  1838,  —  not  without  serious 
misgivings, —  and  it  succeeded.     The  burden,  indeed,  was 

I  Extracts  of  information  collected,  1833;  Report  of  Commisaloners  of 
Inquiiy,  1834;  Debates  in  Lords  and  Commons,  April  17th  and  July  21st, 
1834;  Nicholls*  Hist  of  the  Poor  Law,  &c. 

s  3d  Report  of  Commissioners  on  the  Poorer  Classes  in  Ireland,  1836 
p.  26,  &c 
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often  ruinous  to  the  land,  and  the  workhouse  was  peculiar- 
ly repugnant  to  the  Irish  peasantry;  but  the  operation  oi 
the  new  law  was  facilitated  by  the  feai*ful  famine  of  184  6, 
and  has  since  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  the  advan- 
cing prosperity  of  Ireland.  The  poor-law  legislation  of  this 
period  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  charity :  it 
saved  England  from  pauperism,  and  the  poor  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  from  destitution. 

The  same  beneficence  has  marlced  recent  legislation  for  the 
LiixMttiM.  care  of  lunatics.  Within  the  wide  range  of  hu- 
man suffering,  no  affliction  so  much  claims  pity  and  protection 
as  insanity.  Rich  and  poor  are  stricken  alike ;  and  both  are 
equally  defenceless.  Treated  with  care  and  tenderness,  it  is 
sad  enough ;  aggravated  by  neglect  and  cruelty,  it  is  unspeak- 
ably awful.  To  watch  over  such  affliction,  to  guard  it  from 
wrong  and  oppression,  to  mitigate  its  sufferings,  and,  if  pos- 
sible^  to  heal  it,  —  is  the  sacred  office  of  the  state.  But, 
until  a  period  comparatively  recent,  this  office  was  grievously 
neglected.  Rich  patients  were  left  in  charge  of  keepers, 
in  their  own  homes,  or  in  private  asylums,  without  control  or 
supervision ;  the  poor  were  trusted  to  the  rude  charge  of 
their  own  families,  or  received  into  the  workhouse  with  other 
paupers.  Neglect,  and  too  often  barbarity  were  the  natural 
results.  The  strong  may  not  be  safely  trusted  with  unre- 
strained power  over  the  weak.  The  well-paid  keeper,  the 
pauper  family,  the  workhouse  matron,  could  all  tyrannize 
over  helpless  beings  bereft  of  reason.  Sad  tales  were  heard 
of  cruelty  committed  within  walls,  to  which  no  watchful 
guardian  was  admitted ;  and  idiots  were  suffered  to  roam  at 
large,  the  sport  of  idle  jests  or  worse  brutality. 

A  few  charitable  asylums  had  been  founded,  by  private 
or  local  munificence,  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane ; ' 
but  it  was  not  until  the  present  century  that  county  and 
borough  lunatic  asylums  began  to  be  established ;  nor  until 

1  E.g.  Bethlero  Hospital,  in  1547;  St  Peter*8  Hospital,  Bristol,  in  1697 
Bethel  Hospital,  Norwich,  in  1713;  St  Luke*8  Hospital,  in  1751. 
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aAer  fhe  operation  of  the  new  poor  law,  that  their  erection 
was  rendered  compalsorj.'  At  the  same  time,  provision 
was  made  for  the  inspection  of  asylums ;  and  securities  were 
taken  against  the  wrongful  detention  or  mismanagement  of 
lunatics.  Private  asylums  are  licensed ;  every  house  ten- 
anted by  the  insane  is  subjected  to  visitation ;  and  the  care 
of  all  lunatics  is  intrusted  to  commissioners.'  The  like  pro- 
vision has  also  been  made  for  the  care  of  lunatics  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.*  Two  principles  were  here  carried  out,  —  the 
guardianship  of  the  state,  and  the  obligation  of  property 
to  bear  the  burden  of  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  lunatic  poor. 
Both  are  no  less  generous  than  just ;  and  the  resources  of 
medical  science  and  private  charity  have  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  watchfulness  of  the  state,  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  insane. 

In  other  cases,  the  state  has  also  extended  its  generous 
protection  to    the  weak,  —  even  where  its  duty 

,  _  ,      .  .1     Laborin 

was  not  80  clear.  To  protect  women  and  chil-  fkctoriw, 
dren  from  excessive  or  unsuitable  labor,  it  has  * 
ventured  to  interfere  with  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  laborer  and  employer,  —  with  free  labor  and  wages, 
production  and  profits.  The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  in- 
duced the  legislature  to  interfere  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  factory  children.^  But  to  the  earnest 
philanthrophy  of  Mr.  Sadler  and  Lord  Ashley,  is  due  their 
first  protection  fmm  excessive  labor.  It  was  found  that  chil- 
dren were  doomed  to  immoderate  toil  in  factories,  by  the 
cupidity  of  parents ;  and  young  persons  and  females  accus- 
tomed to  hours  of  labor,  injurious  to  health  and  character. 
The  state  stretched  forth  its  arm  to  succor  them.  The  em- 
ployment of  children  of  tender  years  in  factories  was  prohib- 
ited ;  the  labor  of  the  young,  of  both  sexes  under  eighteen, 

1  In  1845;  8  &  9  Vict  c  126. 

«  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  100,  &c. 

•  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  116,  &c:  20  &  21  Vict  c.  H. 

4  In  1802  and  1819;  Act<  42  Geo.  III.  c  73;  59  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  &e. 
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and  of  all  women  was  subjected  to  regulation ;  an  inspectkMi 
of  factories  was  instituted;  and  provision  made  fot  the 
education  of  factory  children.^  The  like  parental  care 
was  extended  to  other  departments  of  labor,  —  to  mines,* 
and  bleaching  works,*  and  even  to  the  sweeping  of  chim- 
neys.* 

The  state  has  further  endeavored  to  improve  the  social 
MeMQras  fcr  ^^'^^^^'^^  ^^  ^®  working  classes,  by  providing  for 
tbe  improTe-  the  establishment  of  savings*  banks  and  provident 

ment  of  the 

working-  Societies,  of  schoob  of  design,  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  of  parks  and  places  of  reore«ition;  bj 
encouraging  the  construction  of  more  suitable  dwellings,  by 
the  supervision  of  common  lodging-houses,  —  and  by  meas- 
ures of  sanitary  improvement ;  the  benefits  of  which,  though 
common  to  all  classes,  more  immediately  affect  tlie  health  and 
welfare  of  the  laboring  multitudes.  In  this  field,  however, 
the  state  can  do  comparatively  little ;  it  is  from  society,  — 
from  private  benevolence  and  local  activity,  that  effectual 
aid  must  be  sought  for  the  regeneration  of  the  poorer  classes. 
And  this  great  social  duty  has  fallen  upon  a  generatioa 
already  awakened  td  its  urgency. 

Among  the  measures  most  conducive  to  the  moral  and 
Popular  social  improvement  of  the  people,  has  been  the 
educatioD.  promotion  of  popular  education.  That  our  ances- 
tors were  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  extended  education, 
is  attested  by  the  grammar-schools  and  free  or  charity-schook 
in  England,  and  by  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland.  The 
slate,  however,  inert  and  indifferent,  permitted  endowments 
for  the  good  of  society  to  be  wasted  and  misapplied.  From 
the  latter  end  of  last  century  much  was  done  by  private  zeal 
and  liberality  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  but  the  state 
stirrol  not.'     It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Brougham,  in  1816; 

1  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  103;  7  Vict,  c  15,  &c 

«  5  &  6  Vict  c.  99. 

»  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  78. 

4  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  35,  Ac' 

*  See  Porter's  P'*ogre8A  of  the  Nation,  690-699. 
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lo  awaken  Parliament  to  the  ignorance  of  the  poor ;  and  to 
hid  vigilance  was  it  due,  that  manj  educational  endowments 
were  restored  to  the  uses  for  which  thej  were  designed. 
Again,  in  1820,  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  systematic 
education  of  the  poor.^  To  the  general  education  of  the 
people,  however,  there  was  not  onlj  indifference,  but  repug- 
nance. The  eleyation  of  the  lower  grades  of  society  was 
dreaded,  as  dangerous  to  the  state.  Such  instruction  as  im- 
pressed them  with  the  duty  of  contentment  and  obedience 
might  be  well ;  but  education  which  should  raj^  their  intel- 
ligence and  encourage  freedom  of  thought,  would  promote 
democracy,  if  not  revolution.  It  was  right  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  should  be  taught  the  church  catechism  :  it  was 
wrong  that  they  should  learn  to  read  newspapers.*  So  long 
as  this  feeling  prevailed,  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  any  sys- 
tematic extension  of  secular  education  ;  but  the  church  and 
other  religious  bodies  were  exerting  themselves  earnestly,  in 
their  proper  sphere  of  instruction.  In  their  schools  religious 
teaching  was  the  primary  object;  but  great  advances  were 
also  made  in  the  general  education  of  the  poor.  Meanwhile, 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  was  rapidly  devel- 
oping the  independent  education  of  the  children  of  other 
classes,  who  needed  no  encouragement  or  assistance.  As 
society  advanced,  it  became  more  alive  to  the  evils  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  a  reformed  Parliament,  the  jealousy  of  popular 
education  was  speedily  overcome. 

In  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen,  a  broad  scheme  of  national 
education  was  introduced,  in  1831,  on  the  princi-  obstacles  to 
le  of  "a  combined  literary,  and  a  separate  re- SfLtioS* 
.igious  education."  •     In  Great  Britain,  however,  •*««»**<»»• 
there  were  obstacles  to  any  such  system  of  national  educa- 
tion.    In  the  schools  of  the  church,  and  of  dissenters,  re- 

1  Hwu.  Deb.,  Sd  Ser.,  iL  48;  Hurwood*8  Mem.  of  Lord  Brongfaam,  134, 
161. 
*  See  Lord  Cockbum's  Life  of  Jeffirej,  L  68;  Porter's  Progrees,  694 
S  Stgprot  p.  466. 
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ligioiis  teaching  was  the  basis  of  education.  The  patrons  of 
both  were  jealous  of  one  another,  re^sentfiil  of  interference, 
and  unwilling  to  codperate  in  any  combined  scheme  of  na- 
tional education.  The  church  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of 
educating  the  people ;  dissenters  asserted  an  equal  title  to 
direct  the  education  of  the  children  of  their  own  sects.  Both 
parties  were  equally  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  secular  edu- 
cation, distinct  from  their  own  religious  teaching.  Hence 
the  government  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  utnH>!«t 
p^rD^un^.  caution.  Its  connection  with  education  was  com- 
{J'JjI^*'*  roenced  in  1834,  by  a  small  parliamentary  grant, 
•dueauoo.  jn  aid  of  the  building  of  school-houses.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  fund  was  confided  to  the  Treasury,  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  distributed,  through  the  National  School 
Society,  representing  the  church,  —  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  to  whose  schools  children  of  all 
religious  denominations  were  admitted.  This  arrangement 
was  continued  until  1839;  when  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
ment vested  the  management  of  the  education  funds  in  a 
Committee  of  Privy  Council.  This  change  was  effected, 
in  contemplation  of  a  more  comprehensive  scheme,  by  which 
aid  should  be  given  directly  to  schools  connected  with 
the  church  and  other  religious  bodies.  The  church  was 
alarmed,  lest  her  own  privileges  should  be  disturbed ;  many 
of  the  conservative  party  were  still  adverse,  on  political 
grounds,  to  the  extension  of  education ;  and  the  government 
scheme  was  nearly  overthrown.  The  annual  grant  met  with 
strenuous  resistance;  and  was  voted  in  the  Commons  by  a 
bare  majority  of  two.*  The  Lords,  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
church  and  their  own  party,  hastened  to  condemn  the  new 
scheme,  in  an  address  to  the  Crown.^  Their  lordships,  how 
ever,  received  a  courteous  rebuke  from  the  throne  ;•  and  the 
scheme  was  vigorously  carried  out.  Despite  of  jealousies 
and  distrust,  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coup- 

t  Hans.  Deb.,  8d  Ser.,  xlvlii.  229,  etieq  *  Ibid.,  1832. 

•  JM.,  xUx,  128;  Ann.  Keg.,  1839, 171. 
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ei]  were  speedily  extended.  Society  was  awakened  to  the 
duty  of  educating  the  people ;  local  liberality  abounded ;  the 
rivalry  of  the  church  and  dissenters  prompted  them  to  in- 
creased exertions;  and  every  year  larger  demands  were 
made  upon  the  public  fund,  until,  in  1860,  the  annual  grant 
amounted  to  nearly  700,000/: 

However  such  a  system  may  fall  short  of  a  complete 
scheme  of  national  education,  embracing  the  poorest  and 
most  neglected  classes,  it  has  given  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse to  popular  education  ;  and  bears  ample  testimony  to 
the  earnestness  of  the  state  in  promoting  the  social  improve- 
ment of  the  people. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  material  interests  of  the  country ; 
its  commerce,  its  industry,  its  productive  energies,  commercw 
How  were  these  treated  by  a  close  and  irresponsible  P®"«y- 
government?  and  how  by  a  government  based  upon  public 
opinion,  and  striving  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  ?  Our  former  commercial  policy  was 
founded  on  monopolies,  and  artificial  protections  and  encourage- 
ments, —  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  The  trade  of  the  East  was  monopolized  by  the 
East  India  Company ;  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Levant  Company ;  ^  the  trade  of  a  large  portion  of  North 
America  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.*  The  trade  of 
Ireland  and  the  colonies  was  shackled  for  the  sake  of 
English  producers  and  manufacturers.  Every  produce  and 
manufacture  of  England  was  protected,  by  high  duties  or 
prohibitions,  against  the  competition  of  imported  commodi* 
ties  of  the  like  nature.  Many  exports  were  encouraged  by* 
bounties  and  drawbacks.  Eveiy  one  sought  protection  or 
encouragement  for  himself,  —  utterly  regardless  of  the  wel- 
fare of  others.  The  protected  interests  were  favored  by 
the  state,  while  the  whole  community  suffered  from  prices 
artificially  raised  and  industry  unnaturally  disturbed.     Thia 

1  This  Company  was  woond  up  in  1826.  —6  Geo  IV.  c  88. 
s  The  charter  of  this  Company  expired  in  1859. 
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selfish  and  illiberal  policy  found  support  in  erroneous  duo* 
trines  of  political  eoonomj ;  but  its  foundation  was  narrow 
self-interest.  First  one  monopoly  was  established,  and  then 
another,  until  protected  interests  dominated  over  a  Pai^ 
liament  in  which  the  whole  community  were  unrepre- 
sented. Lord  North  and  Mr.  Pitt,  generally  commanding 
obedient  majorities,  were  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  industry 
of  Ireland,  in  opposiUon  to  £nglish  traders.^  No  power 
short  of  rebellion  could  have  arrested  the  monstrous  com 
bill  of  1815,  which  landowners,  with  one  yoice,  demanded. 
But  political  science  and  liberty  advanced  together :  the  one 
pointing  out  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  the  other 
insuring  their  just  consideration. 

It  was  not  until  Afij  years  after  Adam  Smith  had  exposed 
Froe  tnd0.  what  he  termed  ^*  the  mean  and  malignant  expe- 
dients of  the  mercantile  system,"  that  this  narrow  policy  was 
disturbed.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  the  first  minister  after  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  ventured  to  touch  protected  interests.  A  close 
representation  still  governed ;  but  public  opinion  had  already 
begun  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  Parliament ; 
and  he  was  able  to  remove  some  protections  from  the  silk 
and  woollen  trades,  to  restore  the  right  of  free  emigration  to 
artisans,  and  to  break  in  upon  the  close  monopoly  of  the 
navigation  laws.  These  were  the  beginnings  of  free  trade ; 
but  a  further  development  of  political  liberty  was  essential  to 
the  triumph  of  that  genetx>us  and  fruitful  policy.  A  wider 
representation  wrested  exclusive  power  from  the  hands  oi 
the  favored  classes ;  and  monopolies  fell,  one  after  another, 
in  quick  succession.  The  trade  of  the  East  was  thrown 
open  to  the  free  enterprise  of  our  merchants ;  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  world  were  admitted,  for  the  consumption 
and  comfort  of  our  teeming  multitudes ;  exclusive  interests 
in  shipping,  in  the  colonies,  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
were  made  to  yield  to  the  public  good.  But  above  all,  the 
most  baneful  of  monopolies,  and  the  most  powerful  of  pro* 
I  £^pra,p.4M. 
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tected  interests,  were  overborne.  The  lords  of  the  soil,  oncf 
dominant  in  Parliament,  had  secured  to  themselves  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  food  of  the  people.  To  insure  high  rents, 
it  had  been  decreed  that  multitudes  should  hunger.  Such  a 
monopoly  was  not  to  be  endured;  and  so  soon  as  public 
opinion  had  fully  accepted  the  conclusions  of  science,  it  fell 
before  enlightened  statesmen  and  a  popular  Parliament. 

The  fruits  of  free  trade  are  to  be  seen  in  the  marvellous 
development  of  British  industry.  England  will  ever  hold 
in  grateful  remembrance  the  names  of  the  foremost  promo- 
ters of  this  new  policy,  —  of  Huskisson,  Poulett,  Thomson, 
Hume,  Villiers,  and  Labouchere,  —  of  CJobden  and  Bright, — 
of  Peel  and  Gladstone ;  but  let  her  not  forget  that  their 
fruitful  statesmanship  was  quickened  by  the  life  of  freedom. 

The  financial  policy  of  this  period  was  conceived  in  the 
lame  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality,  and  regarded  FinandAi 
no  less  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  P®***^- 
people.  Industry,  while  groaning  under  protection,  had  fur- 
ther been  burdened  by  oppressive  taxes,  imposed  simply  for 
purposes  of  revenue.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  modern 
finance  to  dispense  with  duties  on  raw  materials,  on  which 
the  skill  and  labor  of  our  industrious  artisans  is  exercised. 
Free  scope  has  been  given  to  productive  industry.  The 
employment  and  comfort  of  the  people  have  been  further 
encouraged  by  the  removal  or  reduction  of  duties  on  manu- 
factured articles  of  universal  use,  —  on  glass,  on  bricks  and 
tiles,  on  soap  and  paper,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

The  luxuries  of  the  many,  as  well  as  their  food,  have  also 
been  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  taxation.  Tea,  sugar, 
coiFee,  cocoa,  —  nay,  nearly  all  articles  which  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  daily  life,  —  have  been  placed 
witliin  reach  of  the  poorest.^  And  among  financial  changes 
conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  the  re- 
markable penny  postage  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  deserves  an 

1  In  1849,  the  eostoms*  tariff  embraced  1163  articles;  in  1800,  it  com- 
prised less  than  flify,  of  which  fifteoi  contributed  nearly  the  whole  revenue 
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booorable  place.  Notwithstanding  extraordinary  reductiona 
of  taxation,  the  productive  energies  of  the  country,  encour- 
aged  by  so  liberal  a  policy,  have  more  than  made  good  the 
amount  of  these  remissions.  Tax  after  tax  has  been  re- 
moved ;  yet  the  revenue  —  ever  buoyant  and  elastic  —  has 
been  maintained  by  the  increased  productiveness  of  the 
remaining  duties.  This  policy  —  the  conception  of  Sir 
Henry  Pamell — was  commenced  by  Lord  Althorp,  boldly 
extended  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  consummated  by  Mr 
Gladstone. 

To  insure  the  safe  trial  of  this  financial  experiment,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proposed  a  property  tax,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
fall  exclusively  on  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  It  was 
accepted ;  and  marks,  no  less  than  other  examples,  the  solici- 
tude of  Parliament  for  the  welfare  of  the  many,  and  the 
generous  spirit  of  those  classes  who  have  most  influence 
over  its  deliberations.  The  succession  duty,  imposed  some 
years  later,  affords  another  example  of  the  self-denying 
principles  of  a  popular  Parliament  In  1796,  the  Com- 
mons—  ever  ready  to  mulct  the  people  at  the  bidding  c' 
the  minister,  yet  unwilling  to  bear  their  own  proper  burden  — 
refused  to  grant  Mr.  Pitt  such  a  tax  upon  their  landed  prop- 
erty. In  1853,  the  reformed  Parliament,  intent  upon  spar- 
ing industry,  accepted  this  heavy  charge  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  only  unsatisfactory  feature  of   modern   finance  has 

been  the  formidable  and  continuous  increase  of 

Df  expeodi-     expenditure.  The  demands  upon  the  Exchequer  — 

apart  from  the  fixed  charge  of  the  public  debt  — 

were  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years  of  this  period.* 

Much   of  this   serious   increase   was   due   to    the    Russian, 

Chinese,  and  Persian  wars,  to  the  vast  armaments  and  unset- 

1  In  1850,  the  estimated  expenditure  was  50,763,583^;  in  1860,  it 
amounted  to  73,534,000i.  The  latter  amount,  however,  comprised  4,700,000/. 
for  the  collection  «••  the  revenue,  which  had  not  been  brought  into  the  ac- 
count until  1856.  in  the  former  year  the  charge  of  the  public,  debt  waa 
88,105,000/. ;  in  the  latter,  26,200,0001.  Hence  an  expenditure  of  22,658,583/ 
at  one  period,  is  to  be  compared  with  42,634,000/.  at  the  other. 
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tied  policy  of  foreign  states,  to  the  proved  deficiencies  of  our 
military  organization,  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  and 
to  the  greater  costliness  of  all  the  equipments  of  modern 
warfare.  Much,  however,  was  caused  by  the  liberal  and 
humane  spirit  of  modern  administration.  While  the  utmost 
efficiency  was  sought  in  fleets  and  armies,  the  comforts  and 
moral  welfare  of  our  seamen  and  soldiers  were  promoted,  at 
great  cost  to  the  state.  So,  again,  large  permanent  additions 
Avere  made  to  the  civil  expenditure,  by  an  improved  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  a  more  effective  police,  extended  postal 
communications,  the  public  education  of  the  people,  and  the 
growing  needs  of  civilization  throughout  a  powerful  and 
wide-spread  empire.  This  augmented  expenditure,  however, 
deprived  the  people  of  the  full  benefits  of  a  judicious  scheme 
of  taxation.  The  property-tax,  intended  only  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  was  continued ;  and  however  light  and  equal  the 
general  incidence  of  other  taxes,  —  enormous  contributions 
to  the  state  were  necessarily  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  indus- 
try, the  resources,  and  the  comforts  of  the  people. 

Such  have  been  the  legislative  fruits  of  extended  liberty  :^- 
wise  laws,  justly  administered ;  a  beneficent  care  xh^s, 
for  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  people ;  ^3§5iy 
freedom  of  trade  and  industry ;  lighter  and  more  °****^ 
equitable   taxation.     Nor  were  these  great  changes  in  our 
laws  and  policy  effected  in  the  spirit  of  democracy.     They 
w«re   made  slowly,   temperately,  and  with  caution.     They 
were  preceded  by  laborious  inquiries,  by  discussion,  experi- 
ments, and  public  conviction.     Delays  and  opposition  were 
borne  patiently,  until  truth  steadily  prevailed ;  and  when  a 
sound  policy  was  at  length  recognized,  it  was  adopted  and 
carried  out,  even  by  former  opponents.^ 

I  M.  Guizot,  who  never  conceals  his  distrust  of  deraocracy,  says:  —  **  In 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  the  progress  is  immense:  jostice,  disinter- 
Mted  good  sense,  respect  for  all  rights,  consideration  for  all  interests,  the 
conscientious  and  searching  study  of  social  facts  and  wants,  exercise  a  far 
greater  sway  than  they  formerly  did,  in  the  government  of  England;  in  iti 
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Freedom  and  good  government,  a  generous  policy  and  the 
GoodgoTwii-  devotion  of  mlers  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
motM  coo-  ^*^®  *^®^"  ™^'  ^^^  general  confidence,  loyalty, 
di«cou«gM  ^^^  contentment.  The  great  ends  of  freedom 
^muxncy.  have  been  attained,  in  an  enlightened  and  respon- 
sible rule,  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  governed. 
The  constitution,  having  worked  out  the  aims  and  promoted 
the  just  interests  of  society,  has  gained  upon  democracy ; 
while  growing  wealth  and  prosperity  have  been  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  constitutional  government. 

To  achieve  these  great  objects,  ministers  and  Parliaments 
Pnmvat  of  ^^^  labored,  since  the  Reform  Act,  with  unceaa- 
Jjif^the*'  ing  energy  and  toil.  In  less  than  thirty  years, 
^•''°"™  ^^  the  legislation  of  a  century  was  accomplished. 
The  inertness  and  errors  of  past  ages  had  bequeathed  a  long 
arrear  to  lawgivers.  Parliament  had  long  been  wanting  in 
its  duty  of  ^*  devising  remedies  as  fast  as  time  breedeth  mia- 
ehief."  *  There  were  old  abuses  to  correct,  new  principles 
to  establish,  powerful  interests  and  confirmed  prejudices  to 
overcome,  the  ignorance,  neglect,  and  mistaken  policy  of  cen- 
turies to  review.  Every  department  of  legislation,  —  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  commercial,  and  financial,  —  demanded 
revision.  And  this  prodigious  work,  when  shaped  and  fash- 
ioned in  council,  had  to  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  a 
popular  assembly  ;  to  encounter  opposition  and  uni^estniined 
freedom  of  debate,  the  conflict  of  parties,  popular  agitation, 
the  turmoil  of  elections,  and  lastly,  the  delays  and  reluctance 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  still  cherished  the  spirit  and 
sympathies  of  the  past  And  further,  this  work  had  to  be 
slowly  wrought  out  in  a  Parliament  of  wide  remedial  juris- 
diction, —  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  nation.  Ours  is  not  a 
council  of  sage8  for  framing  laws,  and  planning  amendments 
of  the  constitution;  but  a  free  and   vigorous  Parliament, 

donuMtic  matters,  and  ab  regards  its  dnWy  aflfairs,  England  is  assoredlj 
gOTemed  much  more  equitably  and  wisely."  —  L{fe  cf  Sir  R,  Peel,  p.  179 
^  Lord  Bacon.    Pacification  of  the  Church. 
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which  watches  over  the  destinies  of  an  empire.  It  arraigns 
ministers  ;  directs  their  policy,  and  controls  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs ;  it  listens  to  every  grievance  ;  and  inquires, 
complains,  and  censures.  Such  are  its  obligations  to  free- 
dom ;  and  such  its  paramount  trust  and  duty.  Its  first  care 
is  that  the  state  be  well  governed  ;  its  second  that  the  laws 
be  amended.  These  functions  of  a  Grand  Inquest  received 
a  strong  impulse  from  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  were 
exercised  with  a  vigor  characteristic  of  a  more  popular 
representation.  Again,  there  was  the  necessary  business  of 
every  session,  —  provision  for  the  public  service,  the  scrutiny 
of  the  national  expenditure,  and  multifarious  topics  of  inci- 
dental discussion,  ever  arising  in  a  free  Parliament.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  legislation  marched  on 
ward.  The  strain  and  pressure  were  great,  but  they  were 
borne ;  *  and  the  results  may  be  recounted  with  pride.  Not 
only  was  a  great  arrear  overtaken  ;  tut  the  labors  of  another 
generation  were,  in  some  measure,  anticipated.  An  exhaust- 
ing harvest  was  gathered ;  but  there  is  yet  ample  work  for 
the  gleaners,  and  a  soil  that  claims  incessant  cultivation.  ^*A 
free  government,"  says  Machiavel,  "in  order  to  maintain 
itself  free,  hath  need,  every  day,  of  some  new  provisions  in 
favor  of  liberty."  Parliament  must  be  watchful  and  earnest, 
lest  its  labors  be  undone.  Nor  will  its  popular  constitution 
again  suffer  it  to  cherish  the  perverted  optimism  of  the  last 
century,  which  discovered  perfection  in  everything  as  it  was, 
and  danger  in  every  innovation. 

Even  the  foreign  relations  of  England  were  affected  by 
lier  domestic   liberty.     When   kings   and  nobles  foreign 
governed,    their  sympathies  were  with  crowned  JSpJ^eSby 
heads ;  when  the  people  were  admitted  to  a  share  ftwdom. 
ia  the  government,  England  favored  constitutional  freedom 
11  other  states,  and  became  the  idol  of  every  nation  which 
chsrished  the  same  aspirations  as  herself. 

-  The  extent  of  these  labors  is  shown  in  the  reports  of  Committees  on 
Pablic  Business  in  lS4d,  1855,  and  1861 ;  in  a  pamphlet,  by  the  author,  on 
that  subject,  1849 ;  and  in  the  Edinborgh  Reriew,  Jan.  1854,  art  vIL 

VOL.  II.  37 
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This  history  is  now  completed.  However  unworlhy  of 
Ooneiavton.  its  great  theme,  it  may  yet  serve  to  illustrate  a 
remarkable  period  of  progress  and  renovation  in  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  England.  Tracing  the  later  development  of  the 
constitution,  it  concerns  our  own  time  and  present  franchises. 
It  shows  iiow  the  encroachments  of  power  were  repelled,  and 
popular  rights  acquired,  without  revolution  ;  bow  constitu- 
tional liberty  was  won,  and  democracy  reconciled  with  time- 
honored  institutions.  It  teaches  how  freedom  and  enlighten- 
ment, inspiring  the  national  councils  with  wisdom,  promoted 
the  good  government  of  the  State  and  the  welfare  and  con- 
tentment of  society.  Such  political  examples  as  these  claim 
the  study  of  the  historian  and  philosopher,  the  reflection  of 
the  statesman,  and  the  gratulations  of  every  free  people. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER. 

1861—1871. 

Beview  of  Political  Progress  since  1860:  —  Tranquillity  nnder  Lord  Palmer' 
8ton:->Hi!i  Death:  — Earl  Russell's  Reform  Bill,  1866:  — Reform  Actt 
of  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  1867-1868 :  —  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church: — Irish  Land  Act:  —  Settlement  of  Church-Rate  Question: 

—  University  Tests:  —  Repeal  of  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act:  —  Education: 

—  The  Ballot. 

The  century  comprised  in  this  history  was  a  period  of 
remarkable  constitutional  proirress.     The  politi- 
cal  abuses  of  many  ages  were  corrected;   and  ehaiige0,i76O- 
our  laws  and  institutions  judiciously  improved 
and    developed.      While   other  states  were  convulsed  by 
revolutions,  English  liberties  were  steadily  advancing  with- 
out violence  or  tumult.     The  influence  of  the  crown  was 
constantly    diminished,    and    ministerial    responsibility    in- 
creased.    The  political  ascendency  of  the  House  of  Peers 
was  reduced.     The  House  of  Commons,  purged  of  corrup- 
tion, and  casting  off  its  dependence  upon  patrons,  received 
a  vast  increase  of   power  from  a  wider  representation  of 
the  people,  while  it  became  more  responsible  to  the  country, 
and  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  the  press  attained  a  power  whidi  had  never 
been  conceived  in  any  constitutional  system.  Irresponsible 
itself,  but  at  once  forming  and  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  the  people,  it  swayed  the  councils  of  responsible  rulers. 
In  alliance  with  the  press,  political  agitation  exercised  a 
potent  influence  over  the  executive  government  and  the 
legislature. 
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No  less  remarkable  was  the  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
church  to  the  state,  and  to  the  community.  The  suprem- 
acy of  the  state  church  had  been  maintained  by  a  penal 
code  for  the  repression  and  discouragement  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  nonconformists.  Within  this  period  every 
restraint  upon  freedom  of  conscience,  and  every  civil  dis- 
ability, was  swept  away.  Religious  freedom  and  equality 
liad  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  state. 

Such  were  the  changes  in  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Eng- 
land, which  distinguished  this  penod  of  our  history.  Let 
us  now  approach  the  consideration  of  our  political  progress 
since  1860. 

The  five  first  years  of  this  period  were  marked  by  uii- 
PoUticai  tnn-  usual  political  tranquillity.  The  discussions  upon 
SjJl'KjSSf  Parliamentary  reform,  in  1860,  had  failed  to 
■*®°'  awaken  any  excitement,  or  even  interest,  in  favor 

of  further  electoral  changes.  After  thirty  years  of  agitation, 
and  legislative  activity,  the  minds  of  men  appeared  to  be  at 
rest.  The  Crimean  war,  and  the  Indian  mutiny,  had  served 
to  divert  public  attention  from  domestic  politics;  and  the 
great  civil  conflict  in  the  United  States  engrossed  the  thoughts 
of  all  classes  of  Englishmen. 

Such  being  the  sentiments  and  temper  of  the  country, 
the  venerable  statesman  who  directed  its  policy,  as  first  min- 
ister, was  little  inclined  to  disturb  them  by  startling  experi- 
ments in  legislation.  No  ruler  was  ever  more  impressed 
with  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  maxim,  <'  quieta  non  movete^ 
than  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  last  years  of  his  long  political 
life.  Originally  an  enlightened  member  of  that  party  which 
had  been  opposed  to  change,  he  had  developed  into  a  mem- 
ber of  the  liberal  administraUon,  which  had  carried  the 
Reform  Act  of  18B2.  Henceforward  he  frankly  accepted 
the  policy,  and  shared  the  fortunes,  of  the  liberal  party,  until 
he  became  their  popular  leader.  He  had  outlived  some 
generations  of  his  countrymen :  he  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
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political  strifes  of  more  than  half  a  century :  he  had  observed 
revolutions  abroad,  and  organic  changes  at  home :  and  in 
these,  his  latter  days,  he  was  dbposed,  as  well  by  conviction 
as  by  temperament,  to  fiavor  political  tranquillity.  Of  rare 
sagacity,  an<)  ripe  judgment,  it  had  long  been  his  habit  to 
r^ard  public  affairs  from  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical 
point  of  view ;  and  the  natural  inertness  of  age  conld  not 
fail  to  discourage  an  experimental  policy. 

The  miscarriage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1 860  had  demon- 
strated the  composure  of  the  public  mind ;  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  perceived  that  in  a  policy  of  inaction  he  could  best 
satisfy  the  present  judgment  of  the  country,  and  his  own 
matured  opinions. 

Such  an  attitude,  if  it  alienated  the  more  advanced  sec- 
tion of  his  supporters,  was  congenial  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Whigs,  and  disarmed  the  opposition,  who  were  convinced 
that  his  rule  would  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  Conservative 
policy. 

Hence,  during  his  life,  the  condition  of  the  country  may 
be  described  as  one  of  political  repose.  There  was  no  great 
agitation  or  popular  movement :  no  pressure  from  without : 
while  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  this  adroit  and  popular 
minister  contrived  at  once  to  attach  his  fiiends,  and  to  con- 
ciliate his  opponents. 

The  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  now  dropped  by 
the  Government,  was  occasionally  pressed  for-     Attempts  to 
ward  by  other  members.     In  1851,  Mr.  Locke     ft^Jichiiiei* 
King  sought  to  lower  the  county  franchise  to     ®"®®^ 
10^,  and  Mr.  Baines  to  reduce  the  borough  franchise  to  BL; 
but  neither  of  these  proposals  found  favor  with  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Again,  in  1864,  these  proposals  were  repeated,  without 
success,  though  supported  by  strong  minorities.  Meanwhile, 
reformers  were  perplexed  by  the  utterances  of  statesmen. 
The  veteran  reformer,  Earl  Russell,  had  lately  couuselled 
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the  people  of  Scotland  to  ^  rest  and  be  thankful ; "  while  Mr. 
Gladstone  eamestlj  advocated  the  claims  of  working  men 
to  the  suffrage,  and  contended  that  *'  every  man  who  is  not 
presumably  incapacitated  by  some  personal  unfitness,  or 
political  danger,  is  morally  entitled  to  come  widiin  the  pale 
of  the  constitution." 

In  1865,  Mr.  Baines'  bill  revived  the  discussion  of  par- 
liamentary reform.  Though  supported  by  Grovemment,  it 
was  defeated  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  debate  was 
signalized  by  a  protest  against  democracy  by  Mr.  Lowe, 
whicn  foreshadowed  his  relations  to  his  own  party,  and  to 
the  cause  of  reform,  at  no  distant  period. 

After  this  session.  Parliament,  which  had  exceeded  the 

usual  span  of  Parliamentary  life,*  was  dissolved. 

PariUBMot,       The  elections  were  not  marked  by  the  excite- 

1866.  ^  ^.  •^^.     . 

ments  of  a  severe  party  conflict:  no  distinct  issue 
was  referred  to  the  constituencies  ;  and  general  confidence  in 
Lord  Palmerston  was  relied  upon  by  candidates  rather  than 
any  special  policy :  but  the  Liberal  party  gained  a  considerable 
accession  of  strength. 

There  was,  however,  one  memorable  election.  Mr.  Glad- 
Mr.  Gladstone  stone,  who  had  represented  the  University  of 
thMJ^fwiity  Oxford  for  eighteen  years,  lost  his  seat,  and  was 
of  Oxford.  returned  for  South  Lancashire.  As  member  for 
the  University,  his  career  was  always  restrained  and  tram- 
melled :  as  member  for  a  great  manufacturing  and  commer* 
cial  county,  he  was  free  to  become  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

At  length  in  October,  1865,  the  aged  premier  died,  at  the 
Drath  of  Lord  summit  of  his  power  and  iK)pularity ;  and  at  once 
Palmerston.  ^  change  Came  over  the  national  councils.  He 
Earl  RnsseU  was  succcoded  by  Earl  Russell,  the  acknowledged 
Premier.  leader  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  statesman  most 

associated  with  Parliamentary  refoi'm.  He  had  felt  deeply 
1  Upwards  of  six  vears. 
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tlie  loss  of  his  own  measure  in  1860,  and  the  subsequent 
relations  of  Lord  Palmerston's  government  to  its  policy. 
They  had  fought  their  way  into  office  as  the  champions  of 
reform,  and  at  the  first  check,  had  abandoned  it.  For  Ave 
yean  they  had  been  content  to  rule  and  prosper,  without 
doing  further  homage  to  thai  cause ;  and  now  Earl  Russell, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  would 
no  longer  submit  to  the  reproach  of  insincerity.  Nor  was 
a  change  of  policy,  at  this  time,  dictated  merely  by  a  sense 
of  honor  and  consistency.  It  rested  upon  a  continued  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure,  in  the  interests 
of  the  stat«,  and  in  fulfilment  of  obligations  which  Parliament, 
no  less  than  ministers,  had  assumed.  And  further  it  was 
deemed  politic,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  long-deferred  hopes 
of  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  autumn,  Earl  Russell  announced  Rev\w%\  of  Pmw 
that  the  consideration  of  reform  would  be  re-  Reform'*'^ 
newed  in  the  approaching  session. 

There  were,  however,  some  considerations,  not  sufficiently 
weic[hed  at  the  time,  which  had  a  disastrous  influ- 

,       .  •       .    .  5      /.  Oonrfdemtioni 

ence  over  the  fate  of  mmisters,  and  of  the  meas-  adverse  to  iu 

settlement. 

ure  to  which  they  stood  committed.  Parliament 
had  recently  been  dissolved,  while  Lord  Palmerston  was  still 
minister,  and  reform  had  been  treated,  upon  the  hustings, 
with  little  more  earnestness  than  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hence  the  cause  was  without  the  impulse  of  a  popular  de- 
mand. Again,  a  large  proportion  of  the  members,  returned 
at  the  general  election,  sharing  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston and  the  late  Parliament,  had  no  inclination  to  dis- 
turb the  political  calm  of  the  past  few  years.  But  above  all, 
in  this,  the  first  session  of  a  new  Parliainent,  members  were 
invited  to  recast  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons, 
many  of  them  to  forfeit  their  seats,  and  all  to  return  speedily 
to  their  constituents.  The  political  situation,  indeed,  may  be 
compared  to  a  feast  offered  to  guests  who  had  lately  dined. 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  after  Lord  Palmer- 
Bari  Romeira  ^^^*^  funeral,  ministei-s  had  taken  means  to  coJ 
Kefonu  BUI.  j^^^  ample  electoral  statistics :  *  and  early  in  the 
session  of  1866  were  prepared  to  submit  their  proposals  to 
PHrliament  Warned  by  the  obstacles  which  a  comprehen- 
sive measure  had  encountered  in  1860,  they  confined  their 
scheme  to  a  revision  of  the  franchise,  reserving  for  another 
session  the  embarrassing  problem  of  a  redistribution  of  seats. 
It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  occupation  franchise  in  coun- 
ties to  14^  annual  value,  and  in  boroughs  to  7/.  The'  addi- 
tion to  the  voters  was  estimated  at  400,000,  of  which  one-half 
would  be  working  men.  This  measure,  however  moderate 
and  cautious,  was  at  once  beset  with  difficulties.  Though 
fulling  short  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  radicals,  it 
was  supported  by  them  as  an  ^'honciit  measure.''  But  it 
was  denounced  by  the  Conservatives,  and  even  by  several 
"Whigs,  as  democratic  and  revolutionary;  and  an  alarming 
«'  The  Cave.''  defection  soon  disclosed  itself  in  the  ministerial 
ranks.  Comprising  about  forty  members,  it  numbered  among 
its  leaders  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Horsman,  Mr.  Laing,  Lord  Elcho, 
Earl  Grosvenor,  and  Lord  Dunkellin.  This  party  was 
humorously  compared  by  Mr.  Bright  with  those  who  had 
gathered  in  the  **  cave  of  Adullam,"  by  which  name  it  was 
henceforth  familiarly  known. 

The  first  weak  point  in  the  scheme  which  was  assailed, 

was  the  omission  of  a  redistribution  of  seats, 
nor'n  amend-     This  was  brought  to  an  issue  by  an  amendment 

of  Earl  Grosvenor,  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  when  ministers,  after  a  spirited  debate  of  eight  nights, 
and  in  a  very  full  house,  escaped  defeat  by  five  votes  only.' 
Deferring  to  the  opinion  of  so  large  a  minority,  ministers 
promised  a  bill  ^r  the  redistribution  of  seats,  and  reform 

1  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  on  introducing  the  English  Reform  Bill,  Claret 
12tli,  18G6 
3  Ayes,  318;  Noes,  313. 
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bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  before  they  proceeded  with 
the  original  measure.      On  the  7th  May,  these  BiiiBforthe 
bills   were  introduced.      By   the   redistribution  JJXtribuUoS 
of  seats  bill,  thirty  boroughs  having  a  population  <>'•««»  "nitod. 
under  8,000  lost  one  member,  and  nineteen  other  seats  were 
obtained  by  the  grouping  of  smaller  boroughs,  —  forty-nine 
seats  being   available  for  larger  places.      Though   sharply 
criticised,  this  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division  : 
but  ministers  were  obliged  to  agree  to  a  proposal  of  Mr. 
l^uverie  to  refer  it  and  the  franchise  bill  to  the  same  com- 
mittee, with  a  view  to  their  consolidation.     Nor  was  this 
all :  the  measure  was  already  too  large  to  be  fully  discusse*!, 
when  Sir  R.  Knightley  carried  an  instruction  to  the  com 
mittee,  by  a  majority  of  ten,  to  provide  for  the  better  pre- 
vention of  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections. 

In  committee   Lord  Stanley  moved,  without  notice,  the 

postponement  of  the  franchise  clauses ;  but  was 
*      *  ...  T,-     Continued  op- 

defeated   by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.     Mr.  poriUontoti»« 

Walpole  moved  that  the  occupation  franchise 
in  counties  should  be  raised  to  20/.,  and  his  amendment  was 
lost  by  fourteen  votes  only.  Mr.  Hunt  proposed  that  the 
county  franchise  should  be  based  on  rating  instead  of  rental, 
and  was  resisted  by  a  majority  of  seven ;  and  lastly,  Lord 
Duiikellin  moved  a  similar  amendment  in  regard  to  bor- 
oughs, which  was  carried  against  the  government,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eleven. 

IVlinisters  now  perceived  that  the  game  was  lost.  They 
had  declared  their  resolution  to  stand  or  fall  by  ResSgnation  of 
their  bill ;  and  its  fate  was  beyond  hope  of  re-  "*****^"- 
covery.  They  submitted  their  resignation  to  the  Queen, 
who  hesitated  to  accept  it;  and  a  vote  of  confidence  was 
about  to  be  moved  with  a  view  to  re-establish  them,  when 
they  finally  determined  to  resign.^     Their  defeat,  indeed, 

1  Mr.  Crawford,  member  for  the  City  of  London,  was  on  the  point  of 
rising  to  give  notice  of  a  vote  of  confidence,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
Earl  Kussell  announcinfj  his  resifjnation. 
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had  been  sustadned  upon  a  question  of  secondary  importance, 
and  might  have  been  repaired  at  a  later  stage  of  the  bill : 
but  they  had  been  sorely  pressed  on  other  occasions:  their 
party  was  disorganized  and  broken  up:  it  was  plainly  im- 
possible to  pass  the  bill,  and  they  could  not  abandon  it  with- 
out discredit. 

Such  was  tlie  issue  of  this  infelicitous  measure.  A  strong 
Karl  of  Derby  ministry  was  ruined  ;  a  triumphant  party  over- 
prami«r,  1866.  i^jj^own ;  and  the  minority  again  placed  in  power, 
under  the  Earl  of  Derby.  But  events  of  higher  importance 
Popular  tgita-  resulted  from  the  miscarriage  of  this  measure. 
**""•  For  some  years,  reformers  had  been  indifferent 

and  inert :  when  Karl  Russell  promised  reform,  they  trusted 
him,  and  were  calm  and  hopeful :  but  now  that  he  had  been 
driven  from  power,  and  supplanted  by  the  opponents  of 
reform,  they  became  restless  and  turbulent  The  spirit  of 
democracy  was  again  awakened,  and  the  new  government 
were   soon   brouffht  into   collision  with  it.      A 

Hyde  Park  ° 

riote,  July         meeting  in  Hyde  Park  had  been  announced  by 

28d  1866.  o  ^  J 

the  Reform  League  for  July  23d,  as  a  demon- 
stration in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  sufiVage.  Ministers 
being  advised  that  the  crown  had  power  to  prevent  such  a 
meeting  in  a  Royal  Park,^  and  fearfiil  of  a  disturbance  to 
the  public  peace,  instructed  the  police  to  close  the  gates  of 
the  park,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  multitades  expected 
to  assemble  there.  The  gates  were  accordingly  barred ;  and 
the  leaders  of  the  League,  on  being  refused  admittance,  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  previous  arrangement,  to  Trafalgar 
Square  to  hold  their  meeting.  Meanwhile,  the  park  gates 
were  securely  held,  and  a  considerable  police  force  was  col- 
lectt^  inside.  But  the  vast  enclosure  was  without  protec- 
tion, and  the  mob,  pulling  down  the  railings,  rushed  through 
every   breach,   and   took   forcible   possession   of    the   park. 

1  This  rig^t  had  been  affirmed  in  1855  by  an  opinion  of  the  Law  Offlcera 
of  the  Crown,  Sir  ▲.  Cockfoam  and  Sir  R.  Bethcli,  and  of  Mr.  Wllles. 
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Democracy  had  overcome  the  government;  and  the  main- 
teoance  of  order  was  afterwards  due,  as  much  to  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Beales  and  the  Reform  League,  as  to  the  police. 

These  events  increased  the  public  excitement,  and  encour- 
aged   the  activity   of  the   reformers.      Several  impQinegKtfn 
important  meetings  and  popular  demonstrations  *®***™™- 
were  held,  which  stirred  the  public  mind:   while  political 
uneasiness  and  discontents  were  aggravated  by  commercial 
distress  and  an  indifferent  harvest. 

Public  opinion  had,  at  length,  been  aroused  in  iavor  of 
reform :  but  the  House  of  Commons  had  lately    po«iti<m  of 
shown  its  (fisinclination  to  deal  with  that  ques-   J^j^J^"  ra- 
tion ;  and  the  party  of  whom  the  new  ministry   *""• 
was  composed,  aided  by  a  strong  body  of  Whigs,  had  defeated 
Earl  RusselFs  moderate  measure,  as  revolutionary.     Would 
ministers  resist  reform,  and  count  upon  the  support  of  their 
new  allies :  or  venture  upon  another  reform  bill,  and  trust 
for  success  to  adroit  management,  and  the  divisions  in  the 
Liberal  party? 

These  questions  were  set  at  rest,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  by  the  announcement  of  a  reform  bill  in 

*^  Introduction 

the  Queen's  speech.     No  position  could  be  more  orthequ«Btioii, 
embarrassing  for  a  government.     In  a  minority 
of  seventy  ic  the  House  of  Commons:  representing  a  party 
opposed  to  tl.e  principles  of  reform  :  brought  into  power  by 
resisting  such  a  measure  when  offered  by  the  late  govern- 
ment :  confronted  by  a  strong  party  in  the  House  pledged  to 
reform,  and  by  popular  agitation :    in  what  manner  could 
they  venture  to  approach  this  perilous  question  ?      At  first 
they  invited  the  House  no  longer  to  treat  reform  as  a  party 
question,  but  to  concert  a  satis^Mtory  measure  in  friendly 
consultation;    and  for  this  purpose  they  offered  to  submit 
resolutions  as  the  basis  of  a  bill.     Such  a  course   m,,  DinmeU'i 
was  naturally  objected  to,  as  being  designed  to   '•~*®**®"- 
evade  ministerial  responsibility ;  and  when  the  resolutions 
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appeared,  tbej  proved  too  vague  and  ambiguous  lor  efieo- 
tive  discussion.  In  explaining  them,  indeed,  Mr.  Disraeli 
sketched  the  outline  of  the  ministenal  scheme :  but  they  were 
eveutually  withdrawn ;  aud  ministers  were  forced  to  commit 
themselves  to  more  definite  proposals.  Aud  here  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  position  were  disclosed  by  the  resignation  of 
three  members  of  the  Cabinet,  —  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
Lord  Cranhome,  aud  General  Peel.  Their  reluctance  had 
already  induced  the  government  to  sketch  out  a  less  bold 
scheme  than  their  coUeHgues  had  been  prepared  to  propose ; 
and  their  retirement,  otherwise  a  source  of  weakness,  now 
enabled  the  Cabinet  to  agree  upon  a  more  extended  measure. 
At  length,  on  the  18th  March,  the  bill,  which  had  caused 
so  much  expectation,  was  introduced.     The  fran- 

Karl  of  Der-  '^ 

iiysBafbrm  chisc  was  granted  in  boroughs  to  every  house- 
holder paying  rates,  who  had  resided  for  two 
yeara  :  in  counties  to  eveiy  occupier  rated  at  15/. ;  and  there 
were  added  various  franchises,  based  upon  education  and 
the  payment  of  taxes.  As  a  counterpoise  to  the  extended 
occupation  suffrage,  a  scheme  of  dual  voting  was  proposed 
for  voters  of  a  higher  qualification.  There  was  to  be  a 
redistribution  of  thirty  seats. 

The  scheme  was  founded  throughout  upon  the  prindple 
of  securities  and  compensations,  the  conception 
of  which  was  due  to  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 


tions* 

Government  to  difierent  parties.  Household 
suffrage  in  boroughs,  the  distinctive  principle  of  Mr.  Bright 
and  the  i  aiiicals,  had  also  found  favor  with  Mr.  Henley,  Mr. 
Walpole,  Sir  Roundel  Palmer,  and  a  certain  section  of  the 
Conservatives;  and  could  not  be  opposed  by  the  Whigs, 
without  an  open  breach  with  advanced  reformers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  qualified  by  a  two  years'  residence,  by 
the  personal  payment  of  rates,  by  voting  papers,  by  edu« 
cation  and  tax-paying  franchises,  and  by  dual  voting. 
These  securities,  us  they  were  called,  against  a  democratic 
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franchiBe,  commended  the  measure  to  the  Conservative 
party ;  but  their  futility  had  been  apparent  to  the  seceding 
ministers,  and  was  soon  to  be  proved  by  their  successive 
rejection  or  abandonment.  The  measure  embraced  pro- 
posals calculated  to  please  all  parties;  and  ministers  were 
prepared  to  assent  to  any  amendments  by  which  its  ultimate 
character  should  be  determined  by  the  majority.  The  re- 
sults may  be  briefly  told.  Household  suflVage  in  n^  aiunute 
boroughs  was  maintained,  with  one  year's  resi-  '**'"• 
dence  instead  of  two ;  the  county  franchise  was  reduced  to 
12/. ;  a  lodger  franchise  was  added ;  the  higher  class  fran- 
chises, the  dual  votes,  and  voting  papers  disappeared  from 
the  bill ;  and  the  disqualification  of  large  numbers  of  com- 
pound householders  was  averted. 

The  scheme  for  the  redistribution  of  seats  was  also 
enlarged.  Every  provision  which  had  reconciled  Conser- 
vatives to  the  measure  was  struck  out:  every  amendment 
urged  by  the  liberal  party  was  grafted  upon  the  bill.  And 
thus  the  House  of  Commons  found  itself  assenting,  inch  by 
Inch,  to  an  extended  scheme  of  reform,  which  neither  Con- 
servatives nor  Whigs  wholly  approved.  Parties  had  been 
played  off  against  one  another,  until  a  measure  which  grati- 
fied none  but  advanced  reformers, — probably  not  more 
than  a  sixth  of  the  House  of  Commons, —  was  accepted, 
as  a  necessity,  by  all. 

While  the  bill   was  under  discussion  in   the  House  of 
Commons,  the  public  excitement  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  Liberal  party,  in  passing  every  amend-   Hydepari^ 
ment  favorable  to  extended  franchises.      And  ' 

one  remarkable  episode  illustrated  at  once  the  strength  of 
popular  sentiment,  and  the  impotence  of  the  executive  Grov- 
emment  to  resist  it.  A  great  demonstration  in  favor  of 
reform  was  announced  to  take  place  on  the  6th  May,  in 
Hyde  Park,  when  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Home  Secretary,  not 
profiting  by  his  sore  experience  of  the  previous  year,  issued 
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a  proclamation,  stating  that  the  u«e  of  the  park  for  the  hold 
ing  of  such  meeting  was  not  permiited,  and  warning  and 
admonishing  all  persons  to  refrain  from  attending  it  But, 
in  spite  of  this  proclamation,  the  meeting  was  held,  and 
large  assemblages  of  people  occupied  the  park,  without 
disorder  or  disturbance. 

The  right  of  the  Government  to  prohibit  the  meeting 
was  contested  not  only  by  Air.  Beales  and  the  Beform 
League,  but  by  Mr.  Bright  and  many  other  members  of 
the  Liberal  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  the 
Grovemment  in  first  prohibiting  the  meeting,  and  then  al- 
lowing it  to  take  place,  in  defiance  of  dieir  authority,  was 
censured  as  bringing  the  executive  into  contempt  In  defer- 
ence to  the  strong  opinions  expressed  upon  this  subject, 
Mr.  Walpole  resigned  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department, 
but  retained  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet 

Meanwhile,  the  state  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  the  parks  for  public  meetings  was  so  ansati»- 
•teto  of  the  factory,  that  the  Government  had  brought  in  a 
bill  to  prohibit,  under  the  penalties  of  a  misde- 
meanor, the  holding  of  any  meeting  in  the  royal  parks, 
without  the  consent  of  the  crown.  This  bill  hemg  violently 
opposed,  was  overtaken  by  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
abandoned;  and  the  law  has  still  been  left  uncertain,  and 
incapable  of  enforcement  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
meetings  of  1866,  and  1867,  should  either  have  been  allowed, 
or  effectually  prevented.  The  latter  course  could  only  be 
taken  at  the  risk  of  bloody  collisions  with  the  people ;  and 
accordingly  such  meetings  have  since  been  permitted,  and 
have  signaUy  failed  as  popular  demonstrations.^ 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  several  amendments  ww e  made 

Piooeediofls       ^  ^^^  Boform  Bill ;  but  the  only  one  of  impor- 

STpSSTtiSr**      *^<^  agreed  to  by  the  Commons  was  a  clause 

^•*™  ^^*      of  Lord  Cairns,  providing,  with  a  view  to  the 

1  Such  meetings  were  regulated  by  Act  in  1878. 
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lepresenUtioii  of  minonties,  that  in  places  relurning  three 
members,  no  elector  should  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates. 
The  scheme   of  enfranchisement,  however,  was  not  yet 
complete.     The   settlement  of    the  boundaries  ^     ^  _.     , 

*^  111.  /.  Bonndarlei  of 

of  boroughs  and  the  divisions  of  counties  was  boroughs  and 

counties* 

referred  to  a  commission,  and  the  consideration 

of  the  reform  bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  postponed 

until  the  next  session. 

Before   these    measures   were   introduced,   in   1868,   the 
Earl  of  Derby  was  obliged  by  ill-health  to  re-    Bcfdgn«tk« 
tire,  and   was  succeeded  as    Premier   by   Mr.    Derby.  ^ 
Disraeli,  to  whose  extraordinary  tact,  judgment,    y^^  wwaeU 
and  address  the  passing  of  the  English  Reform    r»»m>«r. 
Act  was  acknowledged  to  be  due.     Many  difficult  questions 
remained  to  be  settled,  which  needed  the  exercise    ^  „     ^ 

The  Scotch 

of  all  his  abilities.     The  Scotch  Reform  Bill,    Referm  Aei, 

1868. 

founded  generally  upon  the  same  principles  as 
the  English  bill,  proposed  an  increase  of  seven  members  to 
represent  Scotland.  This  provision  contemplated  an  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
resisted;  and  justice  to  the  claims  of  Scotland  was  event- 
ually met  by  the  disfranchisement  of  seven  English  boi*- 
oughs  having  less  than  5,000  inhabitants ;  and  in  this  form 
the  bill  for  the  representation  of  Scotland  was  passed. 

The  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland  left  the  county  franchise 
unaltered,  reduced  the  borouffh  firanchise,  and   _  ,^^ 

'  ^  '  The  Irish 

proposed  a  partial  redistribution  of  seats,  which   Reform  Aei» 
was  shortly  abandoned.     The  measure,  avowedly 
incomplete,  and  unequal  to  the  English  and  Scotch  schemesy 
was  nevertheless  assented  to,  as  at  least  a  present  settle- 
ment of  a  question  beset  with  exceptional  difficulties. 

The  boundaries  of  the  English  boroughs  and  the  new 
divisions  of  counties  were  still  to  be  settled  ;  and, 

-  .         .       ,  ,  .  ,      ,  ,     Boundaries  of 

after  an  inquiry  by  a  select  committee,  the  bound-  boroughs  ud 
aries,  as  defined  by   the  commissioners,   were, 
with  several  modifications,  agreed  to. 
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The  series  of  measures  affecting  the  electoral  system  wbm 
fflecuon  Pe«-  ^^^  ^^^^  7®'  Concluded.  A  measure  was,  after 
nJptPwctteM  ^^^S  discussions,  agreed  to,  for  transferring  the 
Act,  IJ?68.  cherished  jurisdiction  of  the  Commons,  in  mat- 
ters of  election,  to  judges  of  the  superior  courts,  and  for 
amending  the  laws  in  restraint  of  corrupt  practices.  And, 
lastly,  a  bill  was  passed  to  facilitate  the  registration  of  the 
year,  so  as  to  insure  the  election  of  a  Parliament  during 
the  autumn,  by  the  new  electors. 

These  measures  for  extending  the  representation  of  the 

people  were  little  less  important  than  the  great 

imporunc«of     Reform   Acts   of    1832.      The    new   franchises 

these  measures. 

embraced  large  numbers  of  the  working  classes, 
and  greatly  enlarged  the  basis  of  electoral  power.  At  the 
same  time,  a  certain  counterpoise  to  household  8uffi*age  was 
found  in  the  addition  of  twenty-five  members  to  the  English 
counties,  which  their  population  fully  justified,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  thirty-three  members  from  English  boroughs. 

Considering  how  this  great  constitutional  change  had  been 
accomplished,  —  not  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  statesmen, 
but  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  —  its  results  were,  not 
unnaturally,  viewed  with  grave  misgivings.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  himself  had  said,  **  No  doubt  we  are  making  a  great 
experiment,  and  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark;"^  and  many 
thoughtful  men  believed  the  state  to  be  approaching  the  very 
verge  of  democracy.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  popular  element  of  the  constitution  acquired  a  de- 
cided preponderance.  Even  with  a  limited  franchise,  popular 
influences  had  prevailed ;  and  an  extended  representation 
necessarily  invested  them  with  greater  force,  and  clothed 
them  with  more  authority.  Yet  the  sound  principles  of 
these  measures  have  since  been  generally  acknowledged. 
If  the  settlement  of  1832  was  to  be  disturbed,  —  and  no 
one  contended  for  its  perpetuity,  —  household  suffrage  waa 
^  August  6th,  1867;  upon  the  question  *'that  this  bill  do  pass.** 
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An  andeDt  franchise  known  to  the  oonstitution :  it  had  been 
advocated  in  1797  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grey:  it  found 
favor  with  men  of  widely  different  political  sentiments ;  and 
its  basis  was  broad  and  rational.  The  redistribution  of  seats 
was  unquestionably  judicious  and  moderate. 

It  may  be  too  soon  yet  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  new 
constitution.  Rank,  property,  and  employment  of  labor, 
and  other  social  influences,  have  apparently  retained  their 
ascendency;  but  however  the  popular  will  may  be  pro- 
nounced,  no  constitutional  means  are  left  for  resisting  iu 
At  once  to  lead,  to  satisfy,  aud  to  control  this  vast  power, 
and  to  hold  it  in  harmony  with  other  authorities,  will  de- 
mand the  highest  statesmanship.  A  Grovernment  resting 
upon  the  confidence  of  an  enfranchised  people  will  indeed 
be  strong:  but  its  policy  must  be  that  of  the  community, 
which  is  the  source  of  power. 

Whatever  may  be  our  institutions,  public  opinion  has 
become  the  ultimate  ruler  of  our  political  destinies.  How- 
ever formed,  —  whether  by  statesmen  or  demagogues,-^ 
whether  by  society  at  large  or  by  the  press,  —  or  by  all  of 
them  combined,  —  it*  dominates  over  ministers  and  parlia- 
ments. Under  a  more  restricted  representation,  it  dictated 
the  policy  of  the  state ;  and  under  our  present  constitution, 
it  will  exercbe  its  influence  more  promptly  and  decisively. 
In  public  opinion,  therefore,  rests  at  once  our  safety  and  our 
danger.  If  rational  and  well  ordered,  like  the  society  of 
this  great  country,  whose  judgment  it  should  express,  we 
may  rely  npon  it  with  confidence.  If  it  should  become 
perverted  and  degenerate,  who  shall  save  us  from  our- 
selves? 

While  the  discussions  upon  the  later  measures  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  were  still  proceeding,  the  condi-  i,|g||  ohimoi 
tion  of  Ireland,  its  discontents,  and  disaffection,  ^'»**»">  ^^^ 
the  outrages  of  the  Fenians,  and  the  continued  suspensioii 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  demanded  the  attention  of  Pai^ 

TOL.  n.  88 
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liament;  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  relation  to 
lethBiaxeh,  ^^  coontrj  was  explained.  Ministers  prom- 
^^^*  ised  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  landlord 

and  tenant,  proposed  to  create  a  new  Catholic  nniyersitj 
by  royal  charter,  and  intimated  that  when  the  Commission 
already  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church 
should  report,  they  might  review  that  establishment.  Hints 
were  also  given  of  promoting  religious  equality,  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  regium  donum,  and  by  the  endowment  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  —  a  policy,  as  it  was  described  by  Lord 
Mayo,  of  levelling  upwards,  and  not  downwards.  On  the 
other  side,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  the  policy  by  which  he 
was  prepared  to  redress  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  to 
bring  peace  and  contentment  to  that  country. 

In  1865,  and  again  in  1867,^  Mr.  Gladstone  had  disclosed 
Irish  Church,  a  growing  conviction  that  a  review  of  the  church 
establishment  in  Ireland  would  soon  be  necessary ;  and  he 
now  announced  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Protestant  Church,  '^as  a  state  church,  must  cease  to 
exist."  It  was  in  this  form  that  he  would  secure  religious 
equality  in  Ireland.  He  also  urged  the  necessity  of  an  early 
settlement  of  the  land  question. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  henceforth  be- 
Mr.  oiiidi>tone*s  came  the  primary  question  of  the  time,  and 
rcBoiutioas.  ^^^  accepted  by  the  entire  Liberal  party,  as  its 
watchword.  Parliamentary  reform  was  being  settled  by  the 
united  action  of  all  parties :  but  this  was  a  quesdon  by 
which  Conservatives  and  Liberals  were  again  divided  into 
hostile  ranks.  Mr.  Gladstone  soon  carried  resolutions,  in 
opposition  to  the  Government,  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  new  public  interests  in  the  church, 
until  Parliament  had  settled  the  future  position  of  that 
establishment.  Ministers,  defeated  upon  so  momentous  a 
policy,  tendered  their  resignation,  but  obtained  from  the 
1  March  28th,  1865 ;  May  7th,  1867. 
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Queen  a  power  of  dissolying  Parliament,  whenever  the  state 
of  public  business  would  permit  it.  A  dissolution  at  that 
time  would  have  involved  an  appeal  to.  the  iiiv,i868. 
old  constituencies,  instead  of  to  the  new  electoral  bodies, 
which  were  to  be  called  into  being  by  the  measures  still 
pending  in  Parliament ;  and  eventually  ministers  his  raspenaoiy 
allowed  the  Suspensory  BiU,  founded  upon  Mr.  ^^ 
Gladstone's  resolutions,  to  be  passed  through  the  House  ol 
Commons,  while  the  reform  bills  were  being  completed  in 
view  of  a  dissolution  in  the  autumn.  The  exceptional  (>o- 
sition  of  ministers  during  this  interval  could  not  faU  to 
elicit  criticism.  They  had  suffered  a  grave  defeat  upon  a 
vital  question  of  state  policy:  a  measure  which  they  de- 
nounced was  being  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  defiance  of  them :  they  had  advised  Her  Majesty  not  to 
withhold  her  consent  ftom  the  Suspensory  Bill,  which  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  passed  by  the  Commons :  they  had 
received  authority  to  appeal  from  the  Commons  to  the 
country,  and  yet  deferred  the  exercise  of  that  authority, 
and  continued  to  hold  office,  and  to  pass  important  measures, 
in  presence  of  a  hostile  majority.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  occasion  naturally 
led  to  such  a  position,  on  the  part  of  ministers.  They  could 
not  be  expected  to  resign  without  an  appeal  to  the  people ; 
and  a  sudden  dissolution,  while  the  great  measures  of  en- 
franchisement were  still  incomplete,  would  have  been  an 
idle  and  mischievous  disturbance  of  the  country,  involving 
a  second  dissolution  a  few  months  later.  The  Irish  Church 
question  had  come  athwart  Parliamentary  reform,  and  was 
left  to  await  its  further  progress.  The  Suspensory  Bill  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords:  the  supplementary  meas- 
ures of  reform  were  completed ;  and  at  length  xbe  dinoiotkm 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  people.  The  main  **'^^^- 
issue  was  the  policy  of  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church ;  the 
second  was  the  confidence  to  be  reposed,  by  the  migority  of 
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Ike  electors,  in  one  or  other  of  the  great  political  partleti 
whose  policy,  character,  and  conduct  had  recently  been  dis- 
played in  the  contentions  of  the  three  last  eveutful  years. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  decisive  of  these  issues* 
ittdwsMTe  All  the  conditions  of  saccess  were  <m  the  side 
results.  ^£  ^^  Liberal  piu^ty.      The  policy  of  disestab- 

lishing the  Irish  Church  united  English  Dissenters,  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics  with  Liberal 
politicians  of  every  shade,  who  had  long  regarded  that  in- 
stitution as  theoretically  indefensible.  The  wide  extension 
of  the  8Qffi*age  had  also  increased  thm  power.  Many  Con- 
servatives had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  lower  class  oi 
electors  would  be  on  their  side ;  but  generally  it  was  found 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  new  constituencies  were  with  the 
Liberal  party .^  There  were,  indeed,  some  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions. Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  defeated  in  South* 
West  Lancashire, — a  new  division  of  that  county  which 
came  within  the  Conservative  influence  of  Liverpool.  Other 
parts  of  that  great  manu£icturing  county,  and  its  boroughs, 
also  showed  a  strong  preference  for  Conservative  candidates. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  Liberal  party,  throughout  the 
country,  sent  to  Parliament  a  majority  of  about  120,  pledged 
to  support  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  vote  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church.  So  decided  and  incontestable 
RMiiiniatkm  of  WM  the  national  verdict,  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  with- 
D^1S»?^  out  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  oiaditoM  pl<^<^  ^^  ^^^  Majesty's  hands  the  resignation 
^"""B^^-  of  ministers ;  said  Mr.  Gladstone  (who  had  been 

returned  for  Greenwich)  was  at  once  charged  with  the  foir- 
mation  of  a  new  administration.  It  united  Peelites,  Whigs, 
and  advanced  Liberals:  it  embraced  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Lowe. 

1  In  the  United  Kingdom  1,408,230  electors  roted  for  Liberal  candidatei, 
and  883,530  for  Conservative  candidates,  thus  showing  a  majoiitj  of  6S4,7Ct 
in  favor  of  the  former. 
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And  now  was  witnessed  the  extraordinarj  power  of  a 

Government  represeDting  the  popular  will,  under 

an  extended  frandiise.    Mr.  Gladstone  had  com-   chunh  bui, 

isfld. 
nutted  himself  to  the  boldest  measure  of  modem 

times.  Thirty  years  before,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
ConservatiTe  party  had  successfully  resisted  the  theoretical 
assertion  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  appropriate  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  now  it  was  proposed  to 
disestablish  and  disendow  that  church,  and,  after  the  satis&o- 
tion  of  exbting  interests,  to  apply  the  bulk  of  its  revenues 
to  secular  purposes.  Founded  upon  the  principle  of  religious 
equality,  it  was  a  masterly  measure,  —  thorough  in  its  appli- 
cation of  that  principle,  —  and  complete  in  all  its  details. 
Given  the  principle,  —  which  public  opinion  had  now  fully 
accepted,  —  its  legislative  workmanship  was  consunmiate 
The  church  was  severed  fitmi  the  state,  and  its  bishops 
deprived  of  theur  seats  in  Parliament.  At  the  same  time, 
the  annual  grants  to  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  the  form  of 
regium  donumy  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  May- 
nooth,  were  conunuted. 

This  great  eodesiastical  measure — by  far  the  greatest 
since  the  Reformation — was  supported  by  ailments  of  rare 
ability,  and  by  overwhelming  majorities.  The  Lords  secured 
somewhat  better  terms  for  the  church,  but  all  their  amend- 
ments which  otherwise  afiected  the  prind^de,  or  main  con- 
ditions of  the  bill  vrere  disagreed  to ;  and  the  bill,  unchanged 
in  every  essential  point,  was  passed  in  a  single  sesdon. 

When  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Irdand  had 
been  accomplished,  Mr.  Gladstone  inunediately  irWiLMid 
undertook  to  redress  another  Irish  grievance.  For  ^'"•^®' 
nearly  forty  years  the  relations  between  landlords  and  ten- 
ants in  Ireland  had  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  espe- 
cially the  system  of  evictions,  and  the  rights  of  tenants  to 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  This  difficult 
questioui  so  nearly  affecting  the  rights  of  property,  was  grap 
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pled  with  by  Mr.  Glftdstone  in  1870,  and  carried  to  a  saooess- 
fal  coDcIiisioD,  like  the  Irish  Church  bill,  in  the  same  session. 

This  period  also  witnessed  the  settlement  of  another  im- 
Chureh  nAm,  portant  question  affecting  the  Church,  which  had 
1866-68.  ^^j^  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  for 

thirty-five  years.  In  1866,  a  compromise  in  regard  to  church 
rates,  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Waldegrave-Leslie,  had  been 
viewed  favorably  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  to  abolish  com* 
pulsory  church  rates,  and  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  vc^ontary 
church  rates.  In  1867,  Mr.  Hardcastle  succeeded  in  passing 
a  bill  through  the  Commons  to  give  effect  to  this  arrange- 
ment: but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  upon  the  seoond 
reading. 

And,  at  length,  in  1868,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  bill 
founded  upon  the  same  principle.  It  commended  itself  to 
dissenters  as  giving  up  the  principle  of  compulsion ;  and  to 
churchmen  as  affording  a  legal  recognition  of  voluntary 
Ohnnh  ntat,  chuTch  rates,  and  providing  machinery  for  their 
^^^'  assessment  and   collection.      The    church    had 

already  been  practically  reduced  to  a  voluntary  system  of 
church  rates ;  and  this  bDl,  if  it  surrendered  her  theoretical 
daims,  at  least  saved  her  from  further  litigation  and  obloquy. 
It  was  approved  by  the  Commons,  and  was  even  accepted 
by  the  Lords,  after  consideration  by  a  select  committee,  and 
the  addiUon  of  several  amendments.  And  thus,  at  length, 
this  long-standing  controversy  between  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters was  brought  to  a  dose.  If  the  church  fedled  in  se- 
curing all  her  legal  rights,  the  pr^ent  settlement  was  founded 
upon  the  practical  result  of  a  long  contention  in  the  courts 
and  in  Parliament,  and  was  a  compromise  which  all  parties 
were  contented  to  accept 

Other  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  churdmien,  dis- 
OniTenity  scutcrs,  and  Roman  Catholics  were  also  pressing 
^^^*  for  a  setdement,  at  thb  time.      Foremost  of 

these  was  that  of  religious  tests  at  the  universities)  by  which 
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diBsenters  were  denied  their  share  in  the  privileges  and 
endowments  of  those  national  seats  of  learning,  for  which 
churchmen  alone  were  qualified. 

The  injustice  of  this  exdusion  had  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed:  but  it  was  not  until  1866  that  the  entire  Liberal 
party  were  determined  to  redress  it.  In  that  year  a  bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  was  passed  by  the  Commons, 
and  rejected  by  the  Lords,  Again,  in  1868.  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill  with  the  same  objects,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Coleridge,  was  agreed  to  after  full  discussion,  and  by  a  large 
majority:*  but  was  prevented,  by  the  pressure  of  other 
measures,  from  being  further  proceeded  with  in  that  session. 

In  1869,  a  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons  and 
again  rejected  by  the  Lords.     Again,  in  1870,  unirewity 
the  University  Tests   Bill   was  passed   by   the  TesteBiii,  1869. 
Commons ;    and    referred   by   the   Lords   to   a  uniTewity 
select  committee,  whose  deliberations  deferred  '^'*«*«  *"*»  ^^^ 

the  bill  to  another  session.     But,  at  length,  in  UniT«niity 
- ««.     ,  ,.,,..  .      ,  l^«"*»  Act,  187L 

1871,  the  same  bill,  having  agam  been  sent  up 

to  the  Lords,  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

This  Act,  stating  that  the  benefits  of  these  universities 
"  shall  be  freely  accessible  to  the  nation,**  enacted  that  per- 
sons taking  lay  academical  degrees,  or  holding  lay  academical 
or  collegiate  offices  in  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
or  Durham,  shall  not  be  required  to  subscribe  any  religious 
test  or  formulary.  But  as  it  did  not  open  to  dissenters  the 
headships  of  colleges,  or  professorships  of  divinity,  or  offices 
required  to  be  held  by  persons  in  holy  orders  or  by  church* 
men,  some  dissatisfaction  was  still  expressed  at  this  settlement. 
Otherwise  another  controversy  was,  at  length,  closed;  and 
one  of  the  last  grievances  of  dissenters  redressed. 

Another  religious  controversy  was  also  settled  by  Par- 
liament.    The  celebrated   Ecclesiastical   Titles  BcoiesiMtioai 
Act  was  an  offi^nce  to  Roman  Catholics,  while  it  TiUesAct,J8li 

1  By  198  against  140. 
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was  wholly  inoperative  as  a  protection  against  the  Chnrda 
of  Rome.  After  an  inqniry  into  its  operation  hj  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1868,  and  discussions  in 
1x>th  Houses  concerning  the  form  in  which  the  law  should 
be  expressed,  rather  than  its  policy,  the  Act  was  eventually 
repealed  in  1871,  with  the  general  acquiescence  of  all  par- 
ties. The  law  and  the  Queen's  prerogatiye  in  r^ard  to 
ecclesiastical  titles  and  jurisdiction  were  "again  asserted  by 
Parliament,  but  the  original  Act  with  its  penalties,  which 
had  never  been  enforced,  was  removed  from  the  statute 
book. 

Of  all  social  questions  none  can  be  compared  in  impor- 
■dueation.  tanco  with  that  of  the  education  of  the  people. 
Not  only  is  it  essential  to  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  ma- 
terial welfare,  but  at  a  time  when  large  masses  of  the  com- 
munity had  recently  been  invested  with  political  povrer,  it 
was  obviously  the  duty  of  the  state  to  apply  itself  eamestiy 
to  the  task  of  popular  enlightenment;  and  this  task  was 
undertaken  immediately  after  the  new  scheme  of  represen- 
tation had  been  completed. 

In  1869,  an  important  measure  was  passed  in  the  interests 
of  education,  for  the  reform  and  r^ulation  of  endowed 
schools. 

In  the  same  year  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  im« 
provement  of  education  in  Scotiand  was  passed  by  the 
Lords ;  but  was  unfortunately  lost,  partly  by  reason  of  amend- 
ments made  to  tiie  bill  by  the  Commons,  and  partiy  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  period  at  which  these  amendments  were 
communicated  to  the  Lords. 

In  England  great  advances  had  been  made,  since  1834,  in 
popular  education,  aided  by  the  state.  But  aa 
Sducation  Act,  the  systcm  was  entirely  founded  upon  local  and 
voluntary  efforts,  it  too  oflen  happened  that  the 
places  which  most  needed  the  civilizing  agency  of  the  school- 
master were  left  destitute.     All  parties  admitted  the  neces- 
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litj  of  providing  more  effectual  means  for  the  general 
edacatiou  of  the  people ;  but  the  old  '^  religious  difficulty  " 
caused  the  widest  divergence  of  opinions  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  education  should  be  conducted.  Tlie 
church  party  naturally  desired  to  retain  the  teaching  of  the 
church  catechism,  with  a  liberal  conscience  clause  for  the 
satisfaction  of  dissenters.  Another  party,  known  as  Secu- 
lansts,  advocated  secular  education  only  in  the  schools,  leav- 
ing religious  instruction  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  Another 
party,  again,  insisted  upon  religious  instruction  in  the  schools, 
while  they  objected  to  the  church  catechism  and  formularies. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  were  prepared  with 
a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  this  great  social  question. 
The  country  was  divided  into  school  districts  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  elected  school  boards,  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  support  of  schools  out  of  local  rates.  The  voluntary 
system,  which  had  already  accomplished  so  much  good,  was 
retained :  but  a  more  complete  organization  and  extended 
means  were  provided.  This  wise  and  statesmanlike  measure 
—  which  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
great  ability,  by  Mr.  Forster  —  was  nearly  lost  by  the  in- 
tractable differences  of  the  several  parties,  upon  the  religious 
question.  It  was  at  length  settled,  however,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  consdenoe  clause  exempting  every  child  from 
any  religions  instruction  or  observance  to  which  his  parents 
should  object,  and  of  excluding  from  schools,  provided  by  a 
school-board,  every  denominational  catechism  or  formulary. 

No  measure  in  which  religious  jealousies  are  concerned^ 
can  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties;  and  this 
scheme,  accepted  by  the  church  and  by  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  nonconformists,  was  naturally  obnoxious  to  the  seo- 
ular  party.  But  already  its  general  acceptance  by  all  religious 
denominations  in  the  country,  and  the  earnest  spirit  in  which 
it  is  being  carried  into  effect,  promise  well  for  its  practical 
success. 
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The  last  question  of  constitutional  policy  which  need  be 
Tho  Ballot.  referred  to,  is  that  of  the  ballot.  This  qaestion 
had  long  divided  the  Liberal  partj.  It  had  been  the 
disUnctive  principle  of  advanced  Liberals:  bat  had  been 
opposed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  by  most  of  his  Whig  fol- 
lowers. In  1869,  however,  the  recent  extension  of  the  rep- 
resentative system,  disclosares  at  the  late  general  election, 
and  the  altered  relations  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  that  section  of  their  followers  who  favored  secret  voting, 
brought  about  a  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  that  question. 
Ministers  accordingly  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of 
conducting  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  with  a 
view  to  limit  expense,  and  to  restrain  bribery  and  indmida^ 
tion ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  this  inquiry  was 
designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  general  adhesion  of 
ministers  and  the  Liberal  party  to  the  principle  of  secret 
voting. 

This  committee  continued  its  investigations  throoghout 
the  session ;  and  being  reappointed,  in  1870,  presented  a 
report,  recommending  several  changes  in  the  mode  of  con- 
Ballot  Bill,  ducting  elections,  and  the  adoption  of  secret  vot-> 
^^'  ing.     The  government  introduced  a  bill  founded 

upon  this  report :  but  the  education  bill  and  other  important 
measures  interfered  with  its  further  progress.  Ministers, 
however,  and  the  Liberal  party  now  stood  committed  to 
the  principle  of  the  ballot;  and  this  most  important  con- 
stitutional question,  which  for  nearly  forty  years  had  been 
discussed  rather  as  a  political  theory  than  as  a  practical 
measure,  was  accepted  by  a  powerful  Government,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  policy  of 
the  state. 

In  1871,  another  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed,  after 

BaHot  BUI       protracted  discussions,  by  the  Commons :  but  it 

^^^*  was  received  by  the  Lords  at  so  late  a  period  of 

the  session  that  they  declined  to  consider  it ;  and  this  oom- 
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plunent  to  an  extended  franchise  still  awaits  the  final  judg- 
ment  of  Parliament^ 

Such  have  been  the  oonstitntional  measures  of  the  last  ten 
years.  In  all,  we  recognize  the  development  of  Ooneinaion. 
those  liberal  prindples  which  had  characterized  the  policy 
of  'a  previous  generation.  In  politics,  more  power  has 
been  given  to  the  people:  in  religion,  more  freedom  and 
equality. 

1  The  ballot  wm,  tt  Ung^  adopted  in  IBTS. 
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Abbot.  Mr.  Speaker,  oppoBes  Catholic 
relief,  354,  855;  his  speech  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Lord*,  855,  n. 

Abercrombv,  Sir  K ,  bis  opinion  of  the 
Irish  soldiery,  500;  retires  fh)m 
command,  501. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  his  ministry,  86; 
its  fall,  87 ;  his  efforts  to  reconcile 
differences  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 436,  443. 

Addin^on,  Mr.  See  Sidmoath,  Vis- 
count. 

Additional  Curates  Society,  suras  ex- 
pended by,  415,  n. 

Advertisement  duty,  first  imposed, 
108;  increased,  172;  abolished,  214. 

Affirmations.    See  Quakers. 

Agitation,  political.  See  Opinion, 
Liberty  or;  Political  Associations; 
Public  Meetings. 

Aliens,  protection  of,  283-288 ;  Alien 
Acts,  284,  286;  Traitorous  Corre- 
spondence Act.  285;  Napoleon's  de- 
mands refusea,  286;  the  Conspi- 
racy to  Murder  Bill,  289;  Extradi- 
tion Treaties,  290. 

Almon,  bookseller,  proceeded  againet, 
113. 

Althorp,  Lord,  brinp  forward  cases 
of  imprisonment  tor  debt,  266 ;  bis 
Church  rates  measure,  1834,  404; 
plans  for  tithe  commutation,  416; 
commenced  the  modern  financial 
policy,  574. 

American  colonl^  the  war  with,  a 
test  of  party  principles,  29,  32;  first 
proposals  to  tax  them,  515;  Mr. 
Grenyille*s  Stamp  Act.  517;  n*peal- 
ed,  518;  Mr.  Townshend*s  schemes, 
519 ;  repealed,  except  the  tea  duties, 
690 ;  attack  on  the  tea-ships,  521 ;  the 
port  of  Boston  closed,  522;  the  con- 


stitution of  Massachusetts  tapoi- 
seded,  ib. ;  attempts  at  conciliation, 
523;  the  tea  duty  repealed,  524; 
independence  of  colonies  recog- 
nizee!, ib. ;  its  effects  on  Ireland,  487. 

Anne,  Queen,  the  press  in  the  reign 
of,  106;  her  bounty  to  poor  clergy, 
414. 

Anti-Corn  Law  League,  the,  239-242. 

Anti-Slavery  Association,  the,  133, 
232. 

Appropriation  question,  the,  of  Irish 
Church  revenue,  448-454,  475. 

Anny,  the  interference  of  military 
in  absence  of  a  magistrate,  132; 
Orange  lodges  m,  ^0;  impress- 
ment for,  260 ;  freedom  of  worship 
in  344,  349 ;  the  defence  of  colonies, 
539;  flogging  in,  abated.  563. 

Army  and  Navy  Service  Bill,  the,  342. 

Arrest,  on  mesne  process,  267 ;  abol- 
ished, 268. 

Articles,  the  Thirty-nine,  subscription 
to,  by  clergy,  and  on  admisf^ion  to 
the  universities,  305,  316,  400;  bv 
dissenting  schoolmasters  abolished, 
317,  318. 

Associations.  iSee  Political  Associa- 
tions. 

Auchterarder  CaHCS,  the,  434,  436. 

Australian  colonies,  the  settlement  and 
constitutions  of,  526,  535. 

Ballot,  vote  by,  one  of  the  points  of 

the  Charter,  235;  in  the  Colonies, 

536. 
Baptists,  the  number  and  places  of 

worship  of,  419,  420,  n. 
Beaufoy,  Mr.,  his  efforts  for  the  relief 

of  dissenters,  322-324. 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  attack  by  the  ailk- 

weavers,  125. 
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Birmingham,  public  meetings  at,  191, 
218;  election  of  a  legislatorial  altor- 
nev,  192;  political  union  of,  216, 
218. 

BirrhB,  bills  for  registration  of,  362, 
395. 

Boards.    See  Local  Government. 

Boston,  Lord,  assaulted,  180. 

Boston,  the  port  of,  closed  by  Act,  522. 

Bourne,  Mr.  S.,  his  Vestry  Act,  461. 

Braintree  0at<e8,  the,  405. 

Brandreth,  execution  of,  186. 

Briellat,  T.,  tried  for  sedition,  142. 

Bristol,  reform  riots  at,  219. 

Brougham,  Lord,  defends  Leigh  Hunt, 
179;  describes  the  license  of  the 
press,  180,  n;  promotes  popular  ed- 
ucation, 211,  612;  his  law  reforms, 
550. 

Brown ists,  the,  297. 

Bunbury,  Sir  C.,  attempts  amendment 
of  the  criminal  code,  555. 

Burdett,  Sir  F.,  his  Catholic  Relief 
Bills,  865,  370. 

Burghs  (Scotland),  reformed,  470. 

Burial,  the,  of  dissenters  with  Church 
of  England  rites,  392,  395;  bills  to 
enable  dissenters  to  bury  in  church- 
yards,  396;  permitted  in  Ireland, 
397. 

Burke,  Mr.,  separates  fVom  the  Whigs, 
42;  his  alarm  at  the  French  Revo- 
lution, i6.,  140;  among  the  first  to 
advocate  Catholic  relief,  818;  his 
opposition  to  relief  of  dissenters,  326, 
329. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  driven  from  office,  110, 
125. 

Cambkidoe  University,  admission  of 
dissenters  to  degrees  atj  316,  400; 
the  petition  for  admission  of  dis- 
senters, 1834,  398;  state  of  feeling 
at,  on  Catholic  relief,  in  1812,  351. 

Camden,  Lord,  supports  the  right  of 
iuri^'S  in  lil^l  causes,  117, 121, 122; 
nis  decisions  condemning  the  prac- 
tice of  general  warrants,  246,  250; 
protects  a  Catholic  lady  by  a  pri- 
vate Act  of  Parliament,  319;  op- 
poses taxation  of  the  American 
colonies,  519,  520;  a  friend  to  lib- 
erty, 552. 

Campbell,  Lord,  his  Act  to  protect 
publishers  in  libel  cases,  114. 

Canada,  a  crown  colony,  525;  free 
constitution  granted,  to  ;  the  insur- 
rection, and  reunion  of  the  prov- 


inces, 581;  responsible  government 
in,  632;  estathshes  a  protective  ta- 
riff, 585;  popular  franchise  in,  ib. 

Canning,  Mr.,  his  influence  on  parties. 
52 ;  in  office,  63 ;  secession  of  Tories 
from,  2^.;  supported  bv  the  Whigs, 
64;  advocates  Catholic  relief,  63, 
834,  351,  353,  358;  brought  in  the 
Catholic  Peers'  Bill,  359 ;  his  death, 
65,  360. 

Capital  puuishinents,  multiplication 
of,  since  the  Revolution,  653;  since 
restricted  to  murder  and  treason, 
568. 

Caricatures,  influence  of,  123. 

Caroline,  Queen,  effect  of  prooeedingt 
against,  upon  pirties,  61. 

Catholic  Association,  the,  proceeding! 
of,  204-209,  372,  374. 

Catholic  Emancipation.  See  Bomaa 
Catholics. 

Castle,  the  government  spy,  276. 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  thei,200;  dk- 
covered  by  spies,  27^. 

Censorship  of  the  press,  103.  106. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  heads  the  Free  Kirk 
movement,  433;  moved  deposition 
of  the  Strathbogie  presbyten*,  438. 

Chancery,  Court  o^  reformed,  648. 
551. 

Charlemont,  Earl  of,  heads  Irish  vol- 
miteers,  491 ;  opposes  claims  of  Cath- 
olics to  the  franchise,  495. 

Chartists,  the  torch-light  meetings, 
234;  the  national  petition,  i&.;  meet- 
ings and  riots,  235;  proposed  eleo- 
tion  of  popular  representatives  bj^ 
236;  the  meeting  and  petition  or 
1848,  237-239. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  effect  of  his  leav- 
ing office  on  parties,  26;  his  protest 
against  colonial  taxation,  518;  that 
■measure  adopted  by  his  ministnr 
during  his  illness,  519;  his  concil- 
iatory propositions,  523;  proposed 
to  claim  India  for  the  Crown,  541. 

Church  of  England,  the,  relations  of 
the  Church  to  political  history',  291 ; 
the  Church  before  the  refbruiation, 
ifr.;  the  Reformation,  292;  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  293;  relations  of 
the  Reformed  Church  with  the  State, 
297;  Church  policy  trom  James  I. 
to  Charles  II.,  300,  302;  attempts 
at  comprehension,  304,  306;  the 
Church  at  the  Revolution,  305;  un- 
der William  III.,  306:  stoto  o^  at 
accession  of  George  III.,  308;  Wet* 
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lej  and  WhitefieM,  110;  aiotioii  fofr 
relief  ftiom  subscriptioa  to  the  Arti- 
cles, 316;  sarreDcler  by  the  Church 
of  the  fees  on  diseeateni'  maniaees, 
&c.,S95;  the  Church-rate  quefttioa, 
403;  state  of  Church  to  end  of  last 
ceatHiy,  409;  hold  of  the  Church 
ever  society,  410;  church  building 
and  extension,  413 :  Queen  Anne's 
bounty,  414;  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
t&.;  sums  expended  by  charitable 
societies,  415,  a.;  tithe  ooiuniuta- 
tioo,  416;  activity  of  the  clergy, 
417;  Church  sUtistlca,  420;  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  (o  dissent,  ib, ; 
to  ParUament,  42  L 

Church  in  Ireland,  the  establishment 
of,  299,  300;  state  o^  at  accession 
of  Geo.  III.,  312;  at  the  Union, 
444;  the  tithes  question,  44Ji,  465; 
advances  to  the  clergy,  446 ;  Church 
refjnn,447;  The  Temporalities  Act, 
443;  theappropriatioa  question,  ik.; 
the  Irish  Church  commission,  450; 
the  report,  454;  power  monopolized 
by  churchmen,  482. 

Ohurch  of  Scotland^  the  presb^erian 
form  of,  298;  le^lative  ongiu  of, 
t6.;  Church  policy  from  James  I. 
to  George  111.,  802,  805,  307,  812; 
UMtion  tor  relief  from  the  Test  Act, 
826;  the  patronage  question,  430- 
438;  earlier  schisms,  432;  the  Free 
Kirk  secession,  441. 

Church  rates,  the  law  of,  402;  the 
question  tirst  raised,  403;  the  Brain- 
tree  cases,  405 ;  number  of  parishes 
refusing  the  rate,  407;  bills  for  ab- 
olition of.  ib. 

Civil  Disabilitiea.  See  Dissenters; 
Jews;  Quakers;  Buman  Carbolics. 

Coalition  ministries,  favored  by  Geo. 
III.,  26,  37,  38;  the  Coalition,  1783, 
84-^ ;  attempted  coalitions  between 
Pitt  and  Fox,  44,  54;  coalition  of 
the  Whigs  and  I^ord  Siduioutli's 
p^rty,  54;  Lord  Aberdeen's  minis- 
try, 86. 

CobbeU,  W.,  trials  of,  for  libel,  178; 
withdraws  trom  England,  189 ;  pro- 
secuted bv  Whig  government,  212. 

Colliers  and  salters,  in  Scotland,  sla- 
very of,  274;  emancipated,  275. 

Colonies,  British,  colonists  retain  the 
freedom  of  British  subjects,  510; 
colonial  constitutions,  511, 525, 527, 
532;  democratic  tbrm  of,  535,  536; 
the  sovereignty  of  England,  542; 
VOL.  II.  39 


cokmkl  exp6B«tiif«^  ill,  Ml} 
and  commercial  poliey,  618,  iJO, 
584;  taxes  common  to  depenilen- 
cies,  514;  arguments  touching  im- 
perial taxation,  ik. ;  taxation  o^T 
American  colonies,  517-523;  the 
crown  colonies,  524;  colonial  ad- 
ministration, 527 ;  first  appointment 
of  SecreUry  of  SUtefor,  ik;  pat- 
ronage surrendered  to  the  colonies, 
529;  responsible  government,  532; 
conflicting  interests  of  £ng[land  and 
oolonies,  534;  dependencies  unfit- 
ted for  self^vemment,  540;  India, 
•6. 

Commerce,  restrictions  on  InatL,  4i4; 
removed,  488,  490,  608 :  PiU*B  prop- 
ositions, 496;  restrictions  on  colo- 
nial commerce,  513;  the  protective 
system  abandoned,  680,  671;  the 
Canadian  tariff,  535. 

Common  Law,  Courts  wt,  relbnBed, 
651. 

Comnona,  House  o^  England,  oath  of 
BUpronsacy  imposed  on  the  Com- 
mens.  298;  O'Oonnell  refused  his 
seat  for  Clare,  880;  number  of  Ca- 
tholic raeoibers  in,  381;  Quakers 
and  others  admitted  on  affirmation, 
882;  a  resolution  of  the  House  not 
in  force  after  a  pronogation,  89U,  n; 
refusal  to  receive  the  petitions  of 
the  American  colonists,  618.  8$4 
also  Parliament 

Commons,  House  o^  Ireland,  the  eom- 
position  of,  480;  conflicts  with  the 
executive.  485;  claim  to  origiuate 
money  bills,  U.;  bought  over  by 
the  government,  491,  493,  604. 

Conservative  Party,  the.    See  Parties. 

Constitutional  Information  Society, 
187;  Pitt  and  other  leading  states- 
men, members  of,  ib.;  reported  on 
by  secret  committee,  162;  trial  of 
members  o^  for  high  treason,  156. 

Constitutional  Association,  the,  208. 

Contempt  of  court,  impnsoaiment  lor 
265. 

Conventicle  Act,  the.  303. 

Convention,  National,  of  France,  cor 
respondeiioe  with,  of  English  socio 
ties,  137, 173. 

Conventions.  See  Delfigatea,  Politi 
cal  Assodaitions. 

Copenhagen  House,  meetings  at,  188 
170. 

Corn  Bill  (1815),  the,  183,  672. 

Corn  laws,  rei)eal  of.  81, 239,  678 
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Cornwall  is,  IfarqiuMS,  bis  policy  u 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  regard- 
ing Catholic  relief,  335,  501;  con- 
certs the  Union,  502. 

Corporations,  the  passing  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts,  303,  304; 
extortion  practised  on  dissenters 
under  the  Corporation  Act,  315; 
motions  for  repeal  of  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts,  322-^6,  328;'  their 
repeal,  66,  367 ;  the  cunsent  of  the 
bishops,  368;  the  bill  amended  in 
the  Lords,  370;  admission  of  Cat  ho- 
lies to,  376, 482,  497 ;  and  Jews,  386. 

(England),  the  ancient  system 

of  Corporations,  462;  loss  of  popu- 
lar rights,  463;  corporations  from 
the  Revolution  to  George  ill.,  464: 
corporate  abuses,  i&. ;  monopoly  of 
electoral  rights,  463,  466;  corporate 
reform,  466;  the  bill  amended  by 
the  Lords,  467;  self-government 
restored,  468;  the  corporation  of 
London  excepted  from  the  bill,  i6. 

(IreUnd),  apparent  recognition 

of  popular  rights  in,  318;  exclu- 
sion of  Catholics,  472,  473;  the 
first  municipal  Keform  Bill,  474; 
opposition  ot  the  Lords,  475;  the 
municipal  reform  Act,  ib,  —  (Scot- 
land), close  system  in,  470;  munici- 
pal abuses,  t6.;  reform,  471. 

Corresponding  societies,  proceedings 
of,  127, 137, 144, 173;  tnals  of  mem- 
bers of,  145,  156;  biU  to  repress, 
173. 

Courier,  newspaper,  trial  of,  for  libel, 
175. 

Criminal  Code,  improvement  of,  553^ 
556;  counsel  allowed  in  cases  ot 
felony,  558;  summary  jurisdiction 
of  magistrates,  562;  tlie  transpor- 
tatioif  Question,  559. 

Cro¥m  colonies,  the.     See  Colonies. 

Crown  debtors,  position  of,  264. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  grand  master 
of  the  Orange  Society,  229;  dis- 
solves it,  231. 

Daviot  Case,  the,  436. 

Deaths,  Act  for  registration  of,  395. 

Debt,  imprisonment  for,  S68;  debtors' 

Prisons,    269;     exertions     of    the 
'hatched  House  Society,  270;  in- 
solvent debtors,  271 ;  later  measures 
of  relief,  ib. 
Delegates  of  political  associations,  the 
practice  of,  adopted,  127,  173,  219, 


229,  215;  assembled  at  Edtnburgb, 
144;  law  against,  185;  in  Ireland, 
205. 

Democracy  to  promote  associations  in 
irJ2,  134,  136;  alarm  excited  b^r, 
138;  proclamation  against,  141 ;  in 
Scotland,  144;  In  the  colonies,  535; 
discouraged  by  good  goTemment, 
576.    See  also  Party. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  his  ministries,  85,  8d| 
95;  persuades  tbe  Lords  to  agree  to 
Jewish  relief,  390. 

Derbyshire  insurrection^  tbe,  186. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  the  Papal 
Court  Bill,  425,  n. 

Dissenters,  origin  of  dissent,  295-  297, 
the  peial  code  of  Elizabeth,  293, 
295;  dissent  from  James  L  to  Cbas. 
II.,  300-^4;  attempts  at  compre- 
hension, 804,  306 ;  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  303,  304;  conduct  of 
dissenters  at  the  Revolution,  305; 
the  T(»leration  Act,  Hk;  dissentera 
in  reigns  of  Anne  and  (jeo.  I.  and 
II.,  307 ;  the  Occasional  (Jonformity 
Act,  308;  annual  Acts  of  Indfiii- 
nity,  ib.,  ».;  their  nuuibera  at  aeccj^- 
sion  of  (3eo.  HI.,  309,  n.;  impulse 

fiven  by  Wesley  and  Whiteheld, 
10;  relaxation  of  penal  code  com- 
menced, 313;  general  character  ot' 
tbe  penal  code,  314 ;  extortion  prac- 
tised on  dissenters  by  tbe  City  c»f 
London  under  ll>e  Corporation 'Act, 
315 ;  debate  on  subscnption  to  tive 
Articles  by  dissenters,  Sil6;  and  ad- 
mission to  universities,  ib.y  400; 
subscription  by  dissenting  school- 
masters aboUshed,  317;  offices  iu 
Ireland  thruwn  open,  318;  first  »>»- 
tious  for  repeal  of  tlie  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts,  322-326;  rootioDS 
ki  relief  of  Unitarians,  3*^;  and  of 
(fakers,  331 ;  Lord  Sidmouth*8 
Dissenting  Ministers'  Bill,  340;  le- 
.^  lief  from  requirements  of  the  Tole- 
ration Act,  350;  tbe  army  thrown 
open,  356;  bills  for  ralief  of  di^ 
senters  in  respect  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  burials,  862,  363,  392- 
396;  repeal  of  the  (corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  66,  867;  dissenters  ad- 
mitted to  the  Commons  on  making 
Hn  affirmation,  382  ;  admitted  to 
universities  and  endowed  schools, 
397-401;  the  London  Universitv, 
400;  the  Dissented*  Chapels  Bill, 
A.;  iiual  repeai  of  penal  codf,  402* 
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tlM  chofdi 'Tate  question,  i&.;  progt- 
reas  of  disaeot,  411,  418;  numbers 
of  different  sects,  &c.,  419:  in  Sootr 
land,  444,  n.;  in  Ireland,  454:  rela- 
tions of  the  Gbarch  and  disMeot. 
490  ;  and  of  dissent  to  political 
liberty,  422. 

Donoughmore,  Lord,  bis  motions  for 
Catholic  relief,  346,  850.  352. 

Douglas,  Neil,  trial  of,  for  sedition, 
191. 

Downie,  D.,  trial  of,  for  bigh  treason, 
154. 

Drakaid,  J.,  trial  of,  for  libel,  179. 

Dondas,  Mr.  leader  of  the  Tories  in 
Scotland,  50. 

Dundas,  Mr.  R.,  his  influence  in  Scot- 
land, 56. 

Dungannon,  convention  of  volunteers 
at,  491. 

Dyer,  cudgelled  by  Lord  Mohun,  for 
a  Ubel,  107. 

Earl  Mai»hars  Office  Act,  the,  864. 

Bast  India,  the  Company,  allowed  a 
drawback  un  tea  shipped  to  Amer- 
ica, 521 ;  first  parliaraentaiy  recog- 
nition and  regulation  ofl  541 ;  Bir. 
Fox's  India  Bill,  542;  Mr.  Pitt's, 
514;  the  Bill  of  1858,  545;  India 
transferred  to  the  crown,  t5.;  subse- 
quent administration,  ib, 

Eaton,  D.  1.,  trial  of,  for  sedition,  15L 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the,  414. 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  the,  426. 

Edinburgh  Review,  the  influence  of,  57. 

Education,  proposals  for  a  national 
system  in  England,  568;  in  Ireland. 
455,  569;  address  of  the  House  of 
Lordd  on  the  subject,  570;  the  sys- 
tem continued,  ib. 

E<1  wards,  the  government  spy,  278. 

Eldon,  Lord,  retired  fVom  office  on 
promotion  of  Canning,  63 ;  opposes 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  66,  369;  and  Catholic 
lulief,  878;  assisted  poor  suitors  to 
put  in  answers,  265;  favors  au- 
thority, 553;  resists  amendment  of 
the  peual  code,  556. 

Elective  fhinchise,  Ireland,  the  regula- 
tion of,  366,  379,  508;  admission  of 
Catholics  to,  376.  508. 

Elizabeth,*  Queen,  her  church  policy, 
293. 

EUenborough,  Lord,  his  conduct  on 
the  trials  of  Hune,  190,  and  n.; 
•  cabinet    minister,    553  ;    resists 


amvidment  of  the  criminal  codei 
556. 

Entinck,  Mr.,  his  papers  seized  under 
a  ^neral  warrant,  249;  brings  an 
action,  250. 

Erskine,  I^rd,  a  leading  mem1>er  of 
the  Whi^  IMirty,  40;  supports  the 
rights  of  juries'in  libel  cases,  118; 
cane  of  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  t^. ;  of 
Stockdale,  119;  promotes  the  Li Ih:1 
Act,  120, 122;  defends  Paine,  135; 
and  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke,  158. 

Erskine,  £.,  seceded  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  432. 

Erskine,  Mr.  H..  the  leader  of  tba 
Whigs  in  Scotland,  50. 

Ewart,  Mr.,  his  efforts  to  reform  tbt 
criminal  code,  558. 

Excise  Bill,  its  withdrawal  in  defer- 
ence to  i>opular  clamor,  124. 

Ex-oflicio  informations,  filed  by  gov- 
ernment for  libels.  111,  179,  212; 
bills  to  restrain,  112. 116. 

Expenditure,  national,  vast  increasa 
in,  since  1850,  574. 

Extradition  treaties,  290. 

Factories,  labor  of  children,  &c. 
regulated  in,  567. 

Financial  policy,  the  present  system 
of,  573;  origmated  by  Sir  H.  Par- 
nell,574 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  V.,  defeated  in  the 
Clare  election,  371. 

Firzwilliam,  Earl,  dismissed  fVom  his 
lord  -Lieutenancy  for  heading  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  195  ;  his  conduct  as 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  383, 
499;  his  motion  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. 350. 

Five  Mile  Act,  the,  303. 

Floj^ging,  articles  on  militair  flog- 
ging punished  as  libels,  178  ;  m 
army  Hud  navy  abated,  563. 

Flood,'  Mr.,  his  efforts  for  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland,  492;  for  reform 
495. 

Foreigners.    See  Aliens. 

Fox,  Mr.  C.  J.,  opposes  the  repress- 
ive policv  of  1792,  44,  141;  and  of 
1794-6,  31,  167-172,  254;  his  ad- 
vice to  the  Whigs  to  take  office  re- 
jected, 32;  refuses  office  under  Lord 
Sbelbume,  33;  in  office  with  Lord 
North,  34  ;  his  policy  contrasted 
with  Mr.  Pitt's,  ift.,  n.,  85;  ;<vmpu- 
thizes  Mrith  the  French  Revolutiuu. 
42;  attempted  coalitiuus  with  Pitt 
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44,  M;  d«NrM  brhis  p«ij,46; 
Becedev  from  PailianienL  51;  ui  of- 
fioe  with  Lord  Sidmouth,  54.  Ml} 
efl«ct  of  his  death  on  pnrtie^  55; 
hU  remark  on  the  rights  of  juries  in 
ribel  eases,  116;  his  libel  bills,  120; 
takes  the  chair  at  a  reform  meeting, 
1779,  187;  advocates  the  relief  of 
Catholics,  918,  8d9;  and  of  Dissent^ 
ers  and  Unitarians,  S2i,  889  ;  his 
iBdiM  bill,  548. 

Fox  Ms  ale,  Mr.,  presents  petition  of 
the  Oeoeral  Assembly,  440. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the,  448. 

Freedom  of  OpiaioB.  iSea  Opinio*, 
Freedom  of. 

Free  trade,  the  poltcv  9t,  adopted,  80, 
841,  578;  effect  of,  on  colonial  poli- 
cy, 580. 

French  Revolution,  effect  of,  oa  par- 
ties, 48;  sympathy  with,  of  English 
democrats.  134,  186, 138;  alarm  ex- 
cited bv,  188, 198,  801. 

Friends  of  the  People,  the  Society  of; 
leading  Whig  members  of,  48;  dis- 
countenances democracy,  138. 

Frost,  J.,  tried  for  sedition,  148. 

General  Assembly,  the  (Chnrch  of 
Scotland),  petitions  for  relief  from 
the  Test  Act,  888;  passes  the  Veto 
Act,  433;  rejecU  Lord  Aberdeen's 
compromise.  436;  addresses  Her 
Majesty,  439;  admits  the  qmad  sa- 
cra mmisters.  440;  petitions  Par- 
liament, »6;  the  secession,  441;  the 
Veto  Act  rescinded,  448. 

General  warrants,  issued  in  the  case 
of  the  *'  North  Briton,**  846 ;  against 
Mr.  Eniick,  349 ;  actions  brought  in 
consequence,  847;  condemned  la 
Parliament,  858. 

George  111.,  his  party  tactics  on  ac- 
cession, 85;  influenoe  of  his  friends, 
87:  overcomes  the  Coalition,  86; 
influenced  by  Lord  Thurlow,  40; 
his  repugnance  to  the  Whigs,  41, 
55 ;  to  Fox,  53 ;  directs  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Oordon  Riots,  182;  his 
speech  and  message  respecting  se- 
ditious practices,  1792  and  1794, 
141, 152;  attacked  by  the  mob,  164; 
opposes  Catholic  relief,  835,  886; 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  Service 
Bill,  844;  his  message  to  Parlia- 
ment touching  affairs  in  Ireland, 
498;  seeks  u*  tax  the  Americaa  ool- 
oai«i,515.516. 


QtMirgt  lY.,  his  eoadoet  om  tka  paM- 
insr  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  3^5, 

Germam  Legion,  the,  Cobb«tt*s  libel 
00,178. 

Gerrald,  J.,  tried  for  stditlon,  150. 

Gibson,  Mr.  Miliier,  heads  movement 
against  taxes  oa  knowledge,  215; 
his  proposal  to  establish  oounty 
tinaniciai  boards,  477. 

Gillniy,  his  caricatures,  124. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  se|)arates  from  IxHd 
Palnierston's  ministry,  87 ;  his  finan- 
cial policy,  578. 

Godench,  Lofd,  hit  adminiatration,  65. 

Goldsiuith^s  Hall  Association,  tha,  145, 
150. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  a  constitutioa 
gTHBted  to,  587. 

Gordon,  Ix>ra  G.,  heads  the  Protes- 
tant AssociationL  189, 821 ;  presents 
tlicir  petition,  180;  oomraittad  to 
Newgate,  133. 

Gower,  Lord  F.  L.,  his  rosolotioD  for 
the  state  endowment  of  Irish  priests, 
866. 

Graham,  Sir  J.,  separates  fVom  Lord 
Ptilmerston*s  ministry,  87 ;  case  of 
opening  letters  by,  281 ;  his  answer 
to  the  claim,  &c.,  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  489. 

Grant,  Mr.  R.,  his  motions  for  Jewish 
relief,  888.  385. 

Grsttan,  Mr.,  advocates  Catholic  re- 
lief, 840,346,  850-854;  the  indepen- 
dence  of  Ireland,  490,  498,  505;  his 
death,  357. 

Grenville,  Lord,  the  tactics  of  his  par- 
ty, 58,  61;  in  office,  58,  841;  intro- 
duces the  Treasonable  Practices 
Bill,  164;  advocates  Catholic  re- 
lief, 338;  his  Army  and  Navy  Sei^ 
vice  Bill,  843;  M  of  his  ministn*, 
844. 

Grenville.  Mr.,  atUcked  by  Wilkes. 
110;  his  schemes  for  taxation  or 
American  colonies,  517. 

Grey,  Earl,  the  separation  of  his  party 
fW)m  the  Radicals,  58,  71;  carries 
Parliamentary  Refbrm,  69 ;  his  min- 
istry. 70-75;  his  Army  and  Nuvy 
Service  Bill,  848;  advocates  Catho- 
lic claims,  346;  and  relief  from  dec- 
laration against  transubstantiation, 
857. 

Habeas  Corpns  ^uspenskm  Acts,  the, 
•f  1794, 153, 161,  853;  of  1817, 185^ 
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ISf;caHt«C;bttw«en  tU  Refvlu- 
tiMi«Mll7M,S5S;  tbeAoU^In- 

d«iiwity,  859-860; in  IrakDd, 

359. 

Hali&z,  Earl  9i,  ismm  of  mnerml  w«p- 
nuiU  by,  846,849:  action  brwfbt 
HftAm^  him  b^  WUkes,  848. 

Hwdwicko,  Lord,  cfaangM  cnii»d  bv 
liwlUiTiiiigeAct,a58. 

BMdy,  J^  tmd  ibr  tveaMMi,  156. 


lUwkesbury,  Lofd,  bit  refuml  of  Ka- 
n*8  dtmandfl  a« 


iagaiasiUie  pnm 
and  foreigners,  176,  887. 
Hewlay,  Lmy,  the  caaa  of  her  chari- 

tiea,40ir^ 
Hobhouse,  Shr  J.  hia  ^eatij  Act,  461. 
lAi^htan,  Sir  U.,  his  Diaaenten'  Betief 
bills,  317. 

,  W.,  (riak  at;  fi»r  Ubel,  189. 


Huntley,  Bishop,  his  opinion  on  the 
nghta  of  the  people,  166;  araenda 
tha  ProtaatiBg  Catboiao  Diaseuttra* 
Bill,  327. 

Howick,  Lord.    See  Grey,  EarL 

Hudson,  Dr.,  tried  for  sedition,  14S. 

Hudson's  fiajr  Company,  the,  expired, 
571. 

Hume,  Mr.,  his  motion  M^inst  Orange 
ktdgaa  in  the  arnij,  239;  hia  scheme 
6ir  voluntarr  enitstnent,  863;  his 
proposed  reform  «if  county  adminis- 
tnttton^  477 ;  bis  exertiona  in  ravisioA 
of  offiual  salaries,  548. 

Hunt,Laigk,  tried  for  UbeL  179. 

Hunt,  Mr.  headed  the  Manchester 
meeting,  193;  triad  for  sedition, 
800. 

Hu»kisaon,  Mr.,  his  commercial  policy, 
62,  572. 

iMpBxaaMnrr  ier  the  army,  860;  for 

tba  navy,  891. 
ImiHriaonment,  for  debta  to  the  Creiwn, 

264;   contempt  of  court,  865;  on 

mesne  proceas,  867;  for  debt, 868. 

«Sm  also  Prisons. 
1  idemni^  Acts,  the,  on  expiration  of 

the  Uaoeaa  Corpus  Suspension  Acts, 

856,  857;  Annual,  the   first 

paased,  808,  n. 
(ndef>endent8,  the,  their  teneta,  896; 

their  toleration,  8flQ;  nnmben,  &m^ 

419,  420,  n. 
India.    See  East  India, 
iittormers.    Se€  Spies. . 
Insolvent  debtors,  laws  for  the  relief 

of;  871. 
Vrdand,  the  Reformation  in,  899 ;  dan- 


state  oi,  1883-35,  365,  mi 
18,  371 ;  burial-grounds  in, 
open  to  all  persuasions.  397,  tha 
tithe  question,  445,  451-454;  nn- 
tk>nal  education,  455,  569;  May- 
nooth  and  Queen's  Colleges,  456; 
Government  of  Ireland  prior  to  the 
Union,  479 ;  the  Parliament,  ib.  ^  the 
executive,  481 ;  power  monopolised 
k^  ohurchnen,  482 ;  supremacy 
of  KiigUsh  Government,  483;  com- 
mercial restrictions,  483,  484;  par- 
tially removed,  488,  490;  residence 
of  lord-Ueutenant  enforced,  481, 
485;  conflicts  bf  tween  the  Commona 
and  the  Executive,  Uk  ;  state  of  Ire- 
hind,  1776,  487;  the  volunteeia. 
489 ;  they  agitate  for  independence 
and  paruamentary  reform,  490-49^ 
4U4;  the  convention  at  Dungannon, 
491;  independence  granted,  49^ 
admiasion  of  Catholia  to  the  eleo- 
tive  franchise,  330,  497;  the  United 
Irishmen,  173,  498;  feuds  between 
ProtesUnU  and  Catholics,  499;  the 
rebeUion  of  1798,  500;  Union  with 
KngUnd  concerted.  502 ;  oopim- 
tion  bought  off,  508 ;  the  Union 
effiacted,  506;  its  results.  (6.;  effect 
of  Catholic  relief  and  reform  iu  the 
representation,  879, 608;  present  |>o- 
sitiou  of  Ireland,  ib.\  and  of  ita 
Catholic  inhabitants,  509;  the  num- 
ber of  Irishmen  on  the  £nglish 
bench,  tft.,  «.;  coiporate  re- 
form, 472;  new  poor-law  mtroduced 
into,  56i. 

Jamaica,  colonial  institutions  in,  518, 
525 ;  contumacy  of  assembly  re- 
pi«8aed,531. 

James  II.  expelled  bv  union  of  church 
and  dissenters.  30&;  his  proposal  to 
tax  colony  of  Massachusetts,  514. 

Jews,  the  Naturalization  Act  of,  1754, 
repealed,  125;  tolerated  by  Crom- 
well, 302  ;  excepted  from  Lord 
Hard  wickers  Marriage  Act,  862; 
the  fiist  motions  for  their  relief;  388; 
Mr.  Grant's  motions,  tfr.,  385 ;  Jews 
admitted  to  corporations.  386;  re- 
turns of  Baron  Kothsshila  snd  Mr. 
Salomons,  387,  388;  attempt  to  ad- 
mit Jews  under  declaraUon,  389: 
the  Relief  Acts,  390 ;  number  o^, 
returned,  891. 

Judges,  their  conduct  in  libel  cases, 
188,  189;  number  of  Irishmen  ou 
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the  English  bench,  509,  n.;  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  judges.  552;  tneir 
tenure  of  office  aKsured,  i6. 

Junius,  the  letter  of,  to  the  king,  118. 

Juries,  rights  of,  in  libel  cases,  114- 
122. 

Kenninotom  Common,  Chartist 
meeting  at,  237. 

Rcrsal  Moor  Chartist  meeting  at,  235 ; 
election  or  popular  representative  at, 
236. 

**  Kind's  Friends,  the,"  a  section  of 
the  forv  party,  27;  estranged  from 
Pitt,  53;  coalesce  with  the  Whigs, 
ib. ;  estranged  from  them,  53. 

Ri)ight*s  (a  negro)  case,  273. 

Lansdowkr,  Marquess,  his  motions 
respecting  the  marriages  of  Catho- 
lics and  Dissenter^  363 ;  for  relief  of 
English  Catholics,  ib. 

Law,  the  improvement  in  the  spirit 
and  administration  of,  550;  legal 
sinecures  abolished,  551. 

Legislatorial  attorneys,  election  of,  at 
public  meetings,  190.  191;  practice 
of,  imitated  by  the  Cnartists,  235. 

Letters,  opened  at  the  Post-office  by 
^vemment,  279;  the  former  prac- 
tice, 280,  and  n. ;  case  of  in  1844, 
281. 

Libel,  the  Act,  120-122;  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  circular  to  the  lord-lieuten- 
ants respecting  seditious  libels,  186; 
conduct  of  judges  !n  libel  cases,  188, 
189.    See  also  Sedition,  &c. 

Liberal  Partjr,  the.    See  Party. 

Li berty  of  opinion.  See  Opimon,  Lib- 
erty'of. 

Liberty  of  the  subject.  See  Subject, 
Liberty  of. 

Licensing  Act,  the,  105;  not  renewed, 
106. 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  his  administration, 
58, 62;  disunion  of  the  Tories  on  his 
death,  63;  his  ministry  and  the 
Cntholic  question,  353. 

Local  government,  the  basis  of  consti- 
tutional iVeedom,  460;  vestries,  open 
and  select,  461;  Vestry  Acts,  t*., 
462;  municipal  corporations  before 
and  after  reform,  462-476;  local 
boards,  477 ;  courts  of  quarter  ses- 
sions, tb. 

i^gan,  the  Rev.,  his  defence  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  119. 

ixMidon,    corporation    of,    extortion 


Sractised  by,  on  dissenters,  S15,  ad- 
ress  of  the  Common  Council  on  the 
Manchester  massacre,  195;  schemes 
for  its  reform,  469. 

London  Corresponding  Society,  the, 
137,  138;  reported  on  by  a  secret 
committee,  153 ;  trial  of  members  of, 
for  high  treason,  156 ;  inflames  public 
discontent,  162;  calls  a  meeting  at 
Copenhagen  House,  163;  address  on 
an  attack  on  Geo.  HI.,  170;  in- 
creased activity  of,  172;  suppressed 
by  Act,  173. 

London  University,  (bunded,  400. 

Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  resi- 
dence of,  enforced,  485. 

Lords,  House  of,  the  Catholic  peen 
take  their  seats,  380. 

Lords,  House  of  (Ireland),  composi- 
tion of,  479. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  joins  the  Tories. 
45:  prompts  the  repressive  policy  or 
the  government,  140. 

Luddites,  the,  outrages  of,  182. 

Lunatics,  a  state  provision  for,  566. 

Lyndhurst,  l^ord,  brought  in  the  Dis- 
senters' Chapels  Bill,  401. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  J.,  his  defence  of 
Peltier,  177;  his  efforts  to  r^im 
the  criminal  code,  557. 

M'Laren  and  Baird,  trial  of,  for  sedi- 
tion, 190. 

Magistrates,  militaiy  interference  in 
absence  of,  132;  the  summaiy  juris- 
diction of,  562. 

Manchester,  public  meeting  at,  199, 
the  massacre,  193;  debates  thereon 
in  Pariiament,  194-196. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  his  decisions  touch- 
ing the  rights  of  juries  in  libel  cas^ 
114, 118;  produced  the  judgment  in 
Woodfall's  case  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  116;  his  hotise  burnt  by  the 
Protestant  rioters,  132;  his  opniion 
on  military  interference  in  absence 
of  a  magistrate,  t6. ;  his  decision  in 
the  negro  case,  273;  and  recognis- 
ing toleration,  315;  his  tolerant  ao- 
quittal  of  a  priest,  819;  a  cabinet 
minister,  553. 

Manufacturing  districts,  state  of  the, 
191,  410. 

Margarot  M.,  trial  of,  for  sedition,  150. 

Marriages,  laws  affecting  the,  of  Dis- 
senters and  Catholics,  362-364.  392- 
395;  effect  of  Lord  Uardwicke'a 
Act,  362. 
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MsMachusetts,  proposal  of  James  II. 
to  tax,  514;  constitution  of,  super- 
seded, 622. 

Mavnooth  College,  founded,  456; 
Peers  endowment  of,  457;  popular 
opposition  to,  ib. 

Mazzini,  J.,  his  letters  opened  by  gov- 
ernment, 281. 

Meetings.    See  Public  Meetings. 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  his  ministries, 
76,  77;  receives  a  deputation  pf 
workingmen,  220;  reception  of 
delegates  from  trades*  unions,  233 . 
framed  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act 
417 ;  and  the  first  Irish  Corporations 
WIL  473. 

Melville,  Lord,  impeachment  of,  a  blon 
to  the  Scotch  Tories,  56. 

Meredith,  Sir  W.,  his  speech  against 
capital  punishments,  555. 

Middle  classes,  the,  strength  ffiven  to 
Whigs  by  adhesion  of,  61.  69,  202; 
a  combination  of  the  working  and 
middle  classes  necessary  to  success- 
ful agitation,  216,  236. 

Middlesex,  electors  of,  cause  of,  sup- 
ported by  public  meetings,  126. 

Biilitary  ana  Naval  Officers*  Oaths 
Bill,  the,  356. 

Militia,  tlie,  Catholics  in,  833. 

Miller,  tried  for  publication  of  a  libel, 
115. 

MineM,  labor  of  children,  &c.  regulated 
in,  667. 

Ministers  of  the  Crown,  increasing  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  over,  28, 
61, 123,  201 ;  the  pnnciples  of  coali- 
tion between,  38,86;  responsibility 
of  ministers  to  their  supporters,  66, 
83;  the  premiership  rarelv  held  by 
the  head  of  a  great  family,  95;  re- 
vision of  salaries  of,  548. 

Mohun,  Lord,  cudgelled  Dyer  for  a 
libel,  107. 

Moravians.     See  Quakers. 

Muir.  T.,  trial  of,  at  Edinburgh  for 
seaition,  146;  comments  thereon  in 
Parliament,  150. 

MunicipHl  Corporations.  See  Corpo- 
rations. 

Mutiny  Act  (Ireland),  made  perma- 
nent, 490;  repealed,  493. 

Kapolron,  First  Consul  of  France, 
demands  the  suppression  of  the 
press,  176 ;  tlie  dismissal  of  refugees, 
286;  trial  of  Peltier  for  libel  on,  177. 

Naturalization  Act,  passing  of,  286. 


Navy,  impressment  for,  26i;  flogging 
in,  abated,  563. 

Negroes  freed  by  landing  in  England, 
272;  in  Scotland,  273 ;  the  slave- 
trade  and  slavery  abolished,  133, 
282,  275. 

New  Brunswick,  the  constitution  of 
526. 

Newfoundland,  the  constitution  of 
526. 

Newport,  the  Cliartist  attack  on,  236. 

New  South  Wales,  a  legislature 
granted  to,  527;  transportation  to, 
abolished,  t6.;  democratic  constitu- 
tion of,  535. 

Newspapers,  the  first,  104,  106,  107; 
stamp  and  advertisement  dutiea 
first  imposed,  108;  increased,  172; 
removea,  214,  215;  improvement  la 
newspapers,  123,  180;  commence- 
ment of  **tbe  Times"  and  other 
papers,  123,  n. ;  measures  of  reprea- 
sion,  174, 196. 

New  Zealand,  constitution  granted  to^ 
637. 

Nonconformists.    See  Dissenters. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  his  eldest  son  ab- 
jured the  Catholic  faith,  1780.  322, 
n.;  his  Catholic  Officers'  Relief  Bill. 
856 ;  enabled  by  Act  to  serve  as  Earl 
Marshal,  365. 

**  North  Briton,"  the,  proceedings 
against.  111,  112.  246. 

North,  Lord,  in  office,  26,  28;  driven 
from  ofiice,  32;  the  Coalition,  34; 
his  measure  to  conciliate  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  528. 

Nottingham  Castle,  burnt  by  mob, 
219. 

Nova  Scotia,  responsible  government 
in,  533. 

Nugent,  Lord,  his  bill  for  Catholic 
relief,  862;  obtained  relaxation  to 
Irish  commerce,  488. 

Occasional  Comforxitt  Act,  the, 
308. 

O'Connell,  Mr.,  leads  the  Irish  party, 
73;  heads  the  Catholic  Association, 
204 ;  agitates  tor  repeal  of  the  Union, 
223;  trials  of,  224,  227;  released  on 
writ  of  error,  228;  returned  for 
Clare,  871;  his  reelection  required, 
880;  his  motions  on  Irish  tithes  and 
Church,  448-453. 

0*  Connor,  F.,  j>re8ents  the  Chartist 
petition,  238. 

Octennial  Act,  the,  (Ireland,)  485. 
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OAcial  salariet,  reriM^B  ^  tince  tke 

Reform  Act,  648. 

Olivier,  the  goveminent  spy,  07%. 

Cpiaiott,  lil^rty  <»t',  the  last  libertr  to 
oe  acquired,  102;  the  preee.  from 
James  I.  till  the  accession  of  Geo. 
IH.,  104;  the  "^  North  Briton  "  proa- 
ecutions,  110;  the  law  of  libel,  114; 
pHkical  a^tatioa  by  public  meetr 
liigs,  124;  by  associations,  127; 
deMaocratic  asebetatioiM,  134 ;  repraa- 
mre  measures  17»2-Oi),  139;  Napo- 
lem  and  the  Engliflh  press,  176;  the 
press,  befare  the  Kegency,  179;  re- 
pressive measures  under  the  Ragen- 
cv,  162;  the  eontest  between  an- 
t4arity  and  public  opinion  reviewed, 
900;  the  Catholic  Association,  904; 
tka  press  under  Geo.  IV.,  910:  its 
iraedom  established,  213 ;  the  Reform 
agitation,  216;  for  repeal  of  the 
Union.  923;  Orange  lodges,  929; 
trades^  unions.  232;  the  Chartists, 
9M;  the  Anti-Com  Law  Leagae, 
239;  political  agitation  reviewed, 
2-^  8te  Press;  Political  Associa- 
tions; Public  Meetings. 

Orange  societies,  suppressed  b^  Act, 
21)6;  revived,  208;  organisation  of, 
229,  499;  in  the  army,  230;  dis- 
solved, 231;  peculiar  working  of 
Orange  societies,  ib. 

Orsini  conspiracy,  the,  plotted  in  Eng- 
land. 289. 

Oxtbrd  University,  state  of  feeling  at, 
en  Catholic  relief.  361;  admission 
of  dissenters  to  degrees  at,  400. 

Paixs,  T.,  tried  for  seditious  writings, 
135. 

Palmer,  the  Rev.  T.  F.,  trial  of,  for 
sedition,  148 ;  comments  thereoa  in 
Parliament,  150. 

Paimerston,  Viscount,  adhered  to  Mr. 
Canning,  64;  in  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington's ministry,  65;  in  office,  85; 
secession  of  the*  Peelites,  87;  his 
overthrow  in  1857  and  1858, 88, 290; 
his  second  ministry,  90. 

Papal  aggression,  1850,  the,  422; 

Court,  diplomatic  relations  with. 
Bill,  425,  n. 

Paper-doty,  the,  abolished,  216. 

Parish,  the,  k>oal  affairs  of,  adminia- 
tered  by  ve$trie8>,  461. 

Fariiament,  secessions  of  the  Whigs 
froui,  30,  51,  168;  repression  of  the 
press  by  Parliament,  107 ;  attempted 


intimidadoQ  of,  by  the  silk-waamn^ 
125 ;  by  the  Protestant  Associations. 
129;  relations  of  the  Church  and 
Pariiameot,  421 ;  supremacv  o^  over 
the  Irish  Parliament.  483';  Pariia- 
ment  since  the  Reform  Act,  576; 
vast  ameont  of  public  business,  ik. 

Parliament  (Ireland),  state  of  before 
the  Union,  479;  exclusion  of  Catho- 
lics, ib.  482;  expired  only  on  demisa 
of  the  crown,  481 ;  Poyninr's  Act, 
482;  supremacy  of  the  English 
Parliament,  483;  agttadou  for  in- 
dependence, 490,  492;  submits  to 
the  permanent  Mutiny  Bill,  490;  in- 
dependence granted,  493;  corrupC 
influence  of  tlia  government,  w,; 
motions  for  Parliainentarv  Refonn, 
495;  the  Union  carried,  5<>3. 

Pamell,  Sir  H.,  the  originator  of  the 
present  Hnancial  policy,  574. 

Party,  influence  of,  in  party  govern- 
ment, 17;  origin  of  parties,  18;  par- 
ties under  the  Stuarts,  and  after  the 
Revolution,  19,  20;  Whigs  and  To- 
ries, 90;  their  distinctive  principles, 
22,  28,  90;  parties  on  the  accession 
of  George  111.,  24,  27;  the  Ameri- 
can war  a  test  of  party  principles, 
29;  secessions  of  the  Waigs  from 
Parliament^  30,  51,  168;  overtures 
to  the  Whigs,  32;  commencement 
of  a  democratic  psjrty,  ib. ;  crisis  on 
death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  33 ;  the 
ConlitioB,  34-36 ;  ruin  of  the  Whigs, 
37;  principles  of  coalition,  38;  tbf 
Tories  under  Mr.  Pitt,  38,  47;  tha 
Whiffs  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  40, 
54,  5B;  effect  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion upon  parties,  42,  45;  position 
of  the  Whigs,  43,  46,  49;  the  To- 
ries in  Scotland,  49;  schism  among 
the  Tories,  52;  [Mirties  on  PiU*s  re- 
tirement from  otKce,  ib. ;  the  Whigs 
in  office,  1806,  53-55,  341 ;  coalesce 
with  Lord  Sidmouth*8  party,  53; 
the  Tories  reinstated,  55;  position 
of  the  Whigs,  56;  the  strength  tliey 
derived  from  the  adhesion  of  the 
middle  classes,  57,  202;  the  Tories 
under  Lord  Liverpool,  58-63;  un- 
der Canning,  63;  mfluence  of  na- 
tional distress,  and  of  proceedings 
i^ainst  Queen  Carolinel  upon  par- 
ties, 60, 61;  increase  of  liberal  feel- 
ing, 61 :  effect  of  the  Catholic  que:>- 
tion  upon  parties,  63,  (i6,  344.'  353, 
376;  [Nirty  divisions  aitot  Mr  Can* 
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Bteg-s^MHifM;  JMDvlMorWell- 
faif^ati*t  rainiAtiy,  16.:  neceasion  of 
liberal  meaiben  fron  his  eabiaet, 
•6;  the  Whin  restored  to  office, 
C8;  lupported  hj  the  democratic 
tmrtv,  6B;  Whig  ascendency  after 
the  Kefot-m  Acts,  70;  state  of  parties, 
ik;  the  Radicals.  71;  the  Irish  par- 
ty. 73;  the  Tones  becoiae  *'Coq- 
•ervatrres,**  7^;  increase  i«  power, 
ib, ;  break  up  of  Earl  Grey's  min- 
iitnr,  ib.;  dMnissal  of  Lord  UtU 
boorae's  ministrv,  76;  Liberals  re- 
united afraiast  t^ir  R.  Peel,  ih. ;  his 
1H>eral  policy  alamts  the  Tories,  ib. ; 
parties  under  Lord  Melbourne,  77 ; 
a  conaenrative  reaction,  7t;  effect 
of  Peel's  free-trade  policy  apon  the 
CoRservatires,  80,  82;  tiie  obliff*- 
tions  of  a  pj^^y  ^^^^t  ^«  ^« 
Whi^  in  office,  M;  Loid  Derby*8 
iirKtniiniBtr7,85;  ooalitkm  of  Whigs 
and  Peelites  under  Ixrd  Aberdeen, 
M;  fiill  of  his  ministry,  87;  the 
Peelites  retire  from  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton*8  first  administratioB.  ib,;  his 
overthrows,  in  1857  and  1868,  88; 
Lord  Derby's  second  nuaiitry,  89; 
passed  the' Jewish  Relief  Act,  890; 
Lord  Paimerston's  aeoond  admin- 
btratSon,  90;  fusion  of  parties.  t&.; 
essential  difference  between  Con- 
servatives and  Liberals,  ib.;  party 
sections,  91;  changes  in  the  char- 
acter, &c,  of  parties,  92;  politics 
fermeriy  a  pro^esnion,  93;  e|n»ct«  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  oa  parties, 
96;  the  conservatism  of  age,  97; 
statesmen  under  old  anri  new  sys- 
tems, ib, ;  patronage,  an  iustruniant 
of  party,  98;  review  of  the  merits 
ami  evUs  af  P^^yt  ^^t  ^^  V^^ 
an  instrument  of  paity,  107,  123, 
124;  opposition  of  the  VVhigs  to  a 
»epre«Mve  policy,  141,  196;  to  the 
inx  Ai^,  196;  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suiqwnsioo  Bills,  160,  253-969;  the 
Treasonable  Practices,  &«.,  Bills, 
165-169;  the  Irish  Ohnrdi  appro- 
ariation  question  adopted  by  the 
Whigs,  453;  abandoned  by  them, 
454. 

Patronage,  an  instrameat  of  party, 
98;  the  effect  of  competitioa,  100; 
abuses  of  colonial  patronage,  528; 
surrendered  to  the  colonies,  530. 

Patronage  Act  (Scotland),  443.  See 
alae  Cnurch  of  Scotland. 


Peel,  Mr.    iSm  Peel,  Sir  R. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  the  first,  his  Factoir 
Children  Act,  567. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  hie  comraerdal  policy, 
62,  573;  seceded  from  ('anning  on 
the  Catholic  question,  63;  opposes 
that  measure,  354,  360;  brings  in 
the  Relief  Act,  66,  376;  his  drst 
ministry,  76;  his  policy,  and  tall, 
ifr.,  454;  hia  relation  to  the  Con- 
servatives, 79,  82;  his  second  min- 
istiy,  79;  his  free-trade  policy,  80; 
repeal  of  onm-laws,  81,  239,  572; 
his  obligaLon^  as  a  party  leader, 
83;  obtains  the  bisliops*  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  368;  proposes  to  retire 
from  the  Wellington  ministry,  874; 
laaea  his  seat  at  Oxford,  375;  the 
Irish  Franchise  Act,  879;  his  Dis- 
ienten  Marriage  Bills,  394;  plan 
for  commutation  of  Irish  tithes, 
452;  resists  the  appropriation  ques- 
tion, 453;  propoiies  endowment  to 
Maynooth  ana  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges, 456;  his  scheme  for  Irish 
eorponUe  reform,  475;  the  first  min- 
istei-  to  levise  the  criminal  code. 

Peers,  the  Catholic,  restored  to  tha 
privilege  af  advising  the  Crown, 
328,  360;  exempted  from  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  359;  the  Catholic 
Peere  BiU.  ib,;  take  seato  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  380;  creation  of, 
to  eany  the  Union  with  Ireland. 
504. 

Peltier,  J.,  trial  of;  for  libel,  IH. 

Perceval,  Mr.,  in  office,  55,  58,  346. 

Peto,  Sir  M.,  hia  Disseutors  Burial 
Bills,  396. 

Phillimore,  Dr.,  hie  Catholic  Marriages 
Bill,  363. 

PiUor>\  punisliment  of,  abolished,  559. 

Pitt,  Mr.  W.,  Tory  principles  never 
completely  adopted  by,  29,  34,  n., 
89;  entered  Parliament  as  a  Whig, 
33,  36;  the  leader  o(  Uie  Tories,  39; 
his  first  minbtiy  a  coalition,  37; 
his  policy  contrasted  with  Mr. 
Fox*s,  34,  a.,  89;  his  feelings  to- 
wards the  French  Revolution,  42, 
140;  attempted  coalition  with  Fox, 
44,  63;  joined  by  portion  of  the 
Whigs,  4i5;  the  consolidation  of  bis 
power,  47, 140;  dan|^rou8  to  liber- 
br,  50;  bin  liberal  views  on  Catho- 
lic qneatlon,  52,  334--34<l,  506;  his 
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retirement  from  office,  52;  his  re- 
turn, 63;  the  Tory  party  after  his 
death,  55;  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Inrormation  Society,  128, 
137 ;  commences  a  repressive  policy, 
139;  brings  iu  the  Seditious  Meet- 
ings Bill,  166;  opposes  relief  to  dis- 
senters, 324-326,  330;  his  proposal 
ibr  commutation  of  IriMh  tithes, 
445 ;  bis  Irish  commercial  proposi- 
tions, 496 ;  carried  the  Union  with 
Ireland,  503;  his  India  Bill,  544. 

Pius  IX.,  his  brief  appointing  bishope 
in  England,  423;  and  against  the 
Queen^s  Colleges.  458. 

Plunket,  Mr.,  his  advocacy  of  Catho- 
lic relief,  358,  361 

Police,  modern  system  of,  561. 

Political  associations,  commencement 
of,  124, 126, 128;  for  Parliamentary 
Reform,  127,  216;  Protestant  asso- 
ciations, 129-132,  320;  auti-slave- 
trade,  133,  232;  democratic,  134, 
136,  163,  169,  172;  proceeded 
against,  145,  154;  suppressed,  173, 
185,  197;  associations  for  suppress- 
ing sedition,  143,203;  for  Catholic 
relief,  204;  finally  suppressed,  209; 
for  repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ire- 
land, 223;  Orange  lodges,  229; 
trades*  unions,  2^;  the  Chartists, 
234;  the  Anti-Cora  Law  League, 
239. 

Ponsonby,  Mr.,  chosen  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  57. 

Poor-laws,  the  old  and  new  systems, 
563;  in  Scotland  and  Irelan'd,  565. 

Population,  great  increase  of,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  192;  its 
effect  on  the  position  of  the 
Church,  410. 

Post-Office.    See  Letters,  Opening  at. 

Poyning's  Act,  the,  482. 

Pratt,  Lord  Chief  Justice.  See  Cam- 
den, Lord. 

Presbyterians,  in  England.  296;  in 
Scotland,  298,302;  in  Ireland,  299, 
464.    See  Church  of  Scotland. 

Press,  the,  under  censorship,  103; 
from  the  Stuarts  to  accession  of 
George  III.,  104-109;  the  attacks 
on  Ix>rd  Bute.  110;  general  war- 
rants, 111;  tne  prosecutions  of, 
1763-1770,  112;  publishers  liable 
for  acts  of  servants,  114;  the  rights 
of  juries  in  libel  cases,  114-122; 
the  progress  of  free  discussion, 
lit,  180,  201,  210,  215;  caricatui-es, 


123;  laws  fbr  repression  of  the 
press,  165,  172,  174,  188,  196;  the 
pret^  and  foreign  powers,  176;  the 
press  not  purified  by  rigor,  203; 
complete  freedom  of  me  press,  213; 
fiscaJ  laws  affecting,  i6.;  public 
jealousies  of,  215. 

Prisons,  debtors',  269;  improved 
state  of,  550. 

Protection,  &c.,  against  RepabHcaiu* 
Society,  the,  144. 

Protestant  associations,  the,  129,  920; 
the  petition,  and  nots,  130,  820. 
See  also  Orange  Societies. 

Protestant  Dissenters  Ministers  Billa, 
349. 

Protesting  Catholic  Dissenters,  bill 
for  relief  of,  327. 

Public  meetings,  commencement  of 
political  agitation  by,  124,  126; 
riotous  meetings  of  the  silk-weavers, 
125;  meetings  to  support  tlie  Mid- 
dlesex electors,  126;  for  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  1779,  ifr.;  in  1795, 
163;  in  1831,  218;  of  the  Protestant 
Association,  130, 320;  to  oppose  the 
Sedition  and  Treason  Acts,  170;  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  1819, 
190;  for  Catholic  relief,  208;  for  re- 
peal (Ireland),  224;  of  the  trades* 
anions,  233 ;  the  Chartists,  234, 237 ; 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  240; 
laws  to  restrain  public  meetings, 
166, 185, 196. 

Public  Opinion.  See  Opinion,  Lib- 
erty of;  PresSj  the;  Political  Asso- 
ciations; Public  Meetings. 

Publishers,  criminally  liable  for  acta 
of  servants,  114. 

Puritans,  the,  under  Queen  Elizabeth 
295 ;  under  James  I.  and  Charies  II. 
300,  302;  numbers  imprisoned,  804. 
See  also  Dissenters. 

Quakers,  number  of,  imprisoned, 
temp.  Charles  II.,  304;  motions  fer 
relief  of,  331 ;  excepted  from  Lord 
Hardwick&*8  Marriage  Act,  362 ;  ad- 
mitted to  the  Commons  on  making 
an  affirmation,  382.  See  also  Dia- 
senters. 

Qutirter  Sessions,  courts  of,  county 
rates  administered  by,  477;  eflfbrta 
to  introduce  the  representative  sys- 
tem into,  ib. 

Queen's  Colle^,  Ireland,  founded, 
458;  opposition  fh>m  Catholic  cler 
gy,459. 
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Sacra  ministers,  the,  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  440. 

Radical  Party.    See  Party. 

Reeves,  Mr.,  his  pamphlet  condemned, 
170. 

Reform  in  Parliament^  carried  by  the 
Whigs,  as  leaders  ot  the  people,  69; 
influence  of,  on  parties,  96;'  on  offi- 
cial emoluments,  548;  on  law  re- 
form, and  amendment  of  the  crim- 
inal code,  549,  553;  on  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  tJie  judges,  552;  on  the 
conaiUon  of  the  people,  562;  on  com- 
mercial and  financial  policy,  571; 
on  Parliament,  576;  the  first* reform 
meetings,  126;  and  in  Ireland,  494; 
reform  discouraged  from  the  exam- 
ple of  the  French  Revolution,  188, 
198,  201;  repressed  as  seditious, 
145-149,  162,  190;  cause  of;  pro- 
rooted  by  political  agitation  and 
unions,  216;  review  ot  reform  agi- 
tation, 223. 

Reformation,  the,  effect  of,  upon  Eng- 
land, 292;  doctrinal  moderation  of, 
294;  in  Scotland,  298;  in  Ireland, 
299. 

Reformatories,  instituted,  561. 

Refugees.    See  Aliens. 

Regent,  the  Prince,  fiee  Wales,  Piinoe 
of. 

Registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths.  Act  for,  895. 

Religious  liberty,  from  the  Reform*- 
tion  to  Geo.  III.,  291-308;  com- 
mencement of  relaxation  of  the  pe- 
nal code,  313 ;  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  repealed,  367 ;  Catholic  eman- 
cipation carried,  376;  admission  to 
the  Commons  b^'  affirmation,  382; 
Jewbh  disabilities,  390;  registra- 
tion of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
395;  the  Dissenters*  ^^arriage  Bill, 
•6. ;  admission  of  dissenters  to  the 
universities,  397;  dissenters*  chap- 
els, 400;  church-rates,  402.  See 
also  Church  of  England;  Church  in 
Ireland;  Church  of  Scotland;  Dis- 
senters; Jews;  Quakers;  Roman 
Catholics. 

Revenue  laws,  restraints  of,  on  per- 
sonal  liberty,   263;     offices 

thrown  open  to  dissenters  and  Cath- 
olics, 331,  367, 876. 

Revolution,  the  effect  on  the  press, 
106;  the  Church  policy  after,  304. 

Rerolution  Socie^,  the,  136. 


Rockingham,  Marquees,  Whigs  n- 
stored  to  power  under,  83,95;  hit 
death,  33;  his  administration  con- 
sent to  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
492. 

Roman  Catholics,  the  first  Relief  Act, 
1778, 129, 319;  the  riots  in  Scotland 
and  London,  129,  820;  the  Scotch 
Cnthulics  withdraw  their  claims  fur 
relief,  129,  321;  the  penal  code  of 
Elizabeth,  293;  Catholics  under 
James  I.,  Chas.  I.,  and  Cromwell, 
300-302;  the  passing  of  the  Test 
Act,  304;  repressive  measures,  Wm, 
III.-Geo.  I.,  306-308;  the  Catho- 
lics, Rt  accession  of  Geo.  III.,  308, 
814,  818;  their  numbers,  300,  n.; 
later  instances  of  the  enforcement 
of  Uie  penal  laws,  319;  bill  to  re- 
strain education  of  Protestants  by 
Catholics,  321;  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
testing Catholic  Dissenters^  327; 
another  measure  of  relief  to  English 
Catholics,  1791,  t6.;  first  measures 
of  relief  to  Catholics  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  330, 831.  497;  the  Catno- 
lies  and  the  militia,  333;  effect  of 
union  with  Ireland  on  Catholic  re- 
lief, 51,  333;  Catholic  claims,  18ul- 
1810, 336-847;  the  Army  and  Navj 
Service  Bill,  342;  the  Re^cy  not 
favorable  to  Catholic  claims^  848; 
freedom  of  worship  to  Catholic  sol- 
diers, 349;  the  Catholic  Question, 
1811-1823,  850-361 ;  treated  as  an 
open  question,  353, 361 ;  Acts  for  re- 
lief of  Naval  and  MiliUry  Officers, 
356;  the  Catholic  Peers*  Bill,  359; 
the  Catholic  Question  in  1823,  361 ; 
efforts  for  relief  of  English  Catholics, 
ib, ;  the  laws  affecting  Catholic  mar- 
riages, 362, 363;  Office  of  Earl  Mar- 
shal Bill,  364;  Sir  F.  Burdett*s  mo- 
tion, 365;  State  provision  for  Cath- 
olic clergy  carried  in  the  Commons, 
366;  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  min- 
istry, 65, 366 ;  repeal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts,  867:  Catholic 
relief  in  1828,  370;  the  Act,  66-68, 
376^  508;  the  Catholic  peers  take 
their  seats,  880;  Catholic  enuncipa- 
tion  too  long  deferred,  381 :  number 
of  Catholic  members  in  House  of 
Commons,  ib. ;  Bills  for  relief  in  re- 
spect of  Cfatholic  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  892-306;  final  repeal  of 
penalties  against  Roman  Catholics, 
402;  numbers,  &c  o^  in  Eoglaiid, 
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41f ,  420;  in  Irelaad,  4M;  tbe  . 
■ggfression,  422;  the  Majiiootli  and 
Qii«en*8  OollegML  456 ;  exclutioa  of 
Irish  CathoKcs  orom  the  corpom- 
tious,  474;  fVom  the  Parliament,  479, 
482;  number  oil  Irish  beDcl^  609. 
See  alfio  Corporations. 

Roman  Catholic  OH&cers*  BeUef  Bill, 
the,  956. 

RomillVf  Sir  S.,  his  efibrtf  to  nCtna 
tlie  penal  code,  5M. 

itoihschild,  Baron  L.  N.  de,  returned 
for  London,  S87 ;  daims  to  be  awem, 
ib, 

Itoesell,  Lord  Jolin,  attempto  to  (brm 
a  tVee-trade  ministry,  81;  in  oflSce, 
84;  retiree  from  Lord  PalnMrstou^s 
ministry,  87;  carries  the  repeal  of 
Corporation  and  Test  Aots^967;  his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  the  Commons  by  declara- 
tion, 880;  his  Dissenters*  llairiage 
BUIs,  893. 2»6;  his  UegistrattoB  Act, 
894;  his  letter  on  the  papal  agy^res- 
sion,  42S;  overthrows  the  I'eeTmin- 
istry  upon  the  Appropriation  Ques- 
tion, 468,  4d4;  carries  MuiHci|^>al 
Reform,  467;  and  amendments  of 
the  criminal  code,  §58. 

&r.  A«APH,  Dean  of,  the  caae  ef,  118. 

Salomons,  Mr.,  returned  tor  Green- 
wich, 388;  ckiiras  to  be  sworn,  t&. 

Saiters  (Scotland).    See  Colliers. 

8a vile,  Sir  G.,  among  the  tint  to  ad- 
W'cate  CHtholic  Relief,  819;  his  bill 
to  restrain  Catholics  from  teaching 
Protestants,  821. 

Schism  Act,  the,  80t. 

Scotland,  the  Tory  party  In,  49,  56; 
literary  influence  of  the  Scotch 
Whigs,  57;  alarm  of  democracv  in, 
144;  trials  for  sedition  and  nigh 
treason,  146,  154, 190;  the  slavery 
of  colliers  and  saiters  abolislied,  274 ; 
the  reformation  in,  998;  intimida- 
tion of  PaHiament  by  the  mob,  129, 
821;  inodon  for  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act  ( Scotland ),  338 ;  relief  to  Scotch 
KpiseoQHiians,  329 ;  to  Scotch  Cath- 
olics, l31;  religions  disunion  in, 
444;  statistics  ot  places  ef  worship 
in,  tft,  n.;  mimicipal  rpiorm  in, 
470 ;  new  p«or-lAW8  mtiodiioed  into, 
665. 

6ecretafy  of  State,  the  poweri  gWeu 
to,  in  repres^m  of  libel,  J 11,  188, 
246,  250;  of  opening  letter^  279; 


— *-  for  the  :eloBies,  date  ^thtm^ 
tion  of  oAce,  527. 

Sedition  and  seditious  libels,  trials  for, 
Wilkes, and  his  publishers, 111;  the 
pttbUshera  of  Jnaius's  Letters,  lU; 
the  Dean  of  St  Asaph,  118;  of  Stock- 
dale,  119;  Paine,  185;  Fraet,  Win- 
lerbotham,  Briellat,  and  llndsuu, 
142;  Muir  and  Palmer,  145,  148; 
bkirving,  BiargaroC,  and  Gerraid, 
149;  Eaton,  151;  Yorke,  161;  ilr. 
Reeves,  170;  Gilbert  Wak»li«ld  and 
the  ^  Courier,"  175;  of  Cobbett,  178 
212;  J.  and  L  Uimt  and  Dntkard, 
179;  Hunt  and  Wokelev,  SOO; 
0*Connall  and  otlien,  224,  227; 
neastti^ee  for  suppression  ol"  sedi- 
tion in  1792, 188;  1794, 152;  17B5, 
164;  1799, 178;  1817, 184^  1819, 196; 
societies  for  the  repressiOB  oL  143, 
203.  iSesalso  Treason,  Uighi^Trials 
for. 

SeditiMis  Meetings  BUla,  the,  166, 198 ; 
LibeU  Bill,  198. 

Session  Court  of  (Scetknd),  ffMv«ee4- 
ings  o<^  in  the  ^tronnge  cases,  484- 

Sheiburae,  Rari  of,  in  office,  88,  95; 
his  concessions  to  America,  86. 

Sheridan,  Mr.,  one  ef  the  Whig  assn- 
oiates  ef  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  40; 
adhered  to  Fox,  46 ;  his  motion  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  1798,  141; 
brought  Pahnet's  caae  before  the 
Conynons,  160;  urged  repeal  ef  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Saspenaion  Act,  160, 
161 ;  his  oppoeitum  to  the  Sedkieos 
Meetings  Sill,  168. 

8idnM>uth,  Viscount,  as  premier.  58$ 
in  ottoe  with  the  Whigs,  54;  his  re- 
pressive policy,  182, 269 ;  his  circu- 
lar to  the  lord-lieutenants,  186;  his 
employment  of  spies,  276 ;  his  Dis- 
senting Ministerv^  Bill,  349. 

Silk-weavers,  riots  b%',  125 ;  hill  paaeed 
for  protection  of  tbeir  trade,  aft. 

Sinecures,  oliicial  and  legal,  nboUdMd 
548,  65L 

Six  Acts,  the,  pnsead,  196. 

bliirving,  W.,  trial  of,  for  sedition,  149 

Slave-trade  Association,  the,  133, 275. 

Smith,  Mr.  W»  his  UnitaHaB  Mnf- 
rlages  Bills,  862,  364. 

Smith  O'Bfien,  abortive  inanrreotioa 
by,  228. 

Sommersetf  a  (the  negro)  ease,  8!7S- 

Spn  Fields,  meeting  at,  186. 
etuployineut  4jf,    1^ 
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■Mnt,  978;  mider  Lfrd  Sfdnwntll, 
t77;  their  empto^rmeni  eonsidered, 
ib, ;  the  Cato  Street  eoospirBflj  dis- 
cerered  bjr.  878. 

pring  Kice,  Mr.,  his  scheoM  for  set- 
tling church-rates.  404;  his  speech 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  507,  n. 

0tanip  Act,  the  American,  517. 

Stamp  dutv.    See  Newspapers. 

l!>tate  trials.  See  Treason,  High, 
Trials  for. 

Stockdale,  the  case  of,  119. 

tttrathbo^  cases,  the,  496. 

Subject,  liberty  of,  the  earliest  of  poli- 
tical privileges,  845;  general  war- 
rants, ib. ;  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  252;  impresftment,  900; 
the  restraints  caused  by  the  revenue 
laws,  263;  imprisonmeat  for  debt, 
#.,  268;  for  contempt  of  court,  265; 
arrest  on  mesne  process,  267 ;  debt- 
ors* prisons,  969;  insolvent  debtors, 
271;  negroes  in  Great  Britain,  272; 
arfliers  and  sakera  in  Scotland,  274 ; 
spies  and  informers,  275;  opening 
letters.  279 ;  protection  of  aliens,  283 ; 
extradition  treaties,  290. 

8iim;eniacy,  oath  of,  imposed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  298;  on  the  House  of 
Commonft,  ib.;  Catholic  peers  ex- 
empted fit>m,  828,359;  altered  by 
the  CaUiolic  BeHef  Act,  375,  376. 

Thatched  Honse  Society,  the,  276. 

Thelwall,  /.,  tried  for  high  treason, 
156. 

Thistlewood,  A.,  tried  for  high  trea- 
son, 186 ;  for  the  Cato  Street  plot,200. 

Thuries,  Synod  of,  opposition  ot;  to 
the  Queen^s  Colleges,  458. 

Thttriow,  Lord,  the  character  of,  40, 
653. 

Tiemey,  Mr.,  joins  the  Whigs,  46; 
their  leader,  51,  61. 

Tindal,  Chief  Justice,  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  law  of  church-rates, 
405. 

TiUies,  the  commutation  of,  416;  In 
Ireland,  445,  455;  associated  with 
the  question  of  appropriation,  45 L 

Toleratiou  Act,  the,  305;  disfleiiters 
relieved  from  its  requirements,  8X7. 
850.  -t  -»       • 

Tooke,  Home,  trial  of,  for  high  trea- 
son, 156. 

Toiy  Party,  the.    See  Party. 

Townshend,  Mr.  C,  his  scheme  for 
colonial  taxation,  519 


Trades*  nniens,  232;  pfOMSSMi  oC 
through  London,  233;  reception  of 
their  petition  by  Lord  Melboumei, 
284. 

Traitorous  Corresposdeiice  Act,  pass- 
ing of,  285. 

TranspoftMiion,  comnenoemeat  of  the 
pumshinent,  526;  establishment  of 
the  Australian  penal  settleaients, 
ib. ;  discontinued,  527,  559. 

TransabstantiatioB,  Lord  (jrer*s  bo- 
tioii  for  relief  fima  daeutratioii 
against,  857. 

Treasonable  PraetloeB  Bill,  the  fast- 
ing of  the,  164. 

Treason,  high,  trials  for,  of  Walker. 
152;  of  Watt  and  Oownie,  IM;  of 
Hardy  and  others,  156;  of  Watsoa, 
Thistlewood,  and  othem,  186. 

Tutchin,  beaten  to  death  for  a  MbeL 
107. 

UMiroRxmr,  Act  of,  of  Qveeii  Eliaa- 
beth,  293;  of  Charles  U.,  808. 

Union,  the,  of  Kngland  and  Ireland, 
agiUtk>n  for  repeal  of,  228 ;  ^ect  of, 
ou  Catholic  relief,  888;  the  nseaus 
by  which  it  was  accomplished,  60-i. 

Unions,  political,  established,  216, 
theh*  proceedings,  217 ;  organue  del- 
egates, 219;  proclamatioa  agaiast, 
UO;  threatening  attitude  of,  221 

Unitarians,  the,  toleration  withheld 
from,  306;  further  peuaJties  against, 
806;  first  motion  for  relief  of,  829; 
relief  granted,  350;  laws  affecting 
their  marriages,  862-364. 

United  KnglishmeB,  Irbhtn ,  and 
Scotsmen,  the  proceedings  o^  173, 
498, 499;  suppressed  by  Act.  173. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  the,  429, 
n.,432. 

Universal  suffrage,  agitation  for,  138, 
163, 191,  235;  in  the  colonies,  536. 

Universities,  the,  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, admission  of  dissenters  to. 
816;  of  Loudon,  400. 

Van  Dibmkn*8  Land,  a  legislature 
granted  to,  527.  536;  transportation 
to,  discontinuea,  527. 

Vestries,  the  commou  law  relating  to, 
461;  Mr.  S.  Boume*s  and  Sir  J 
Uobhouse*s  Vestiy  Acts,  ib. 

Veto  Act,  the,  433:  rescinded,  442. 

Volunteers,  the  (Ireland),  489;  de^ 
mand  inaependeuce  of  Ireland,  490, 
491 ;  and  ParllamenUO'  Heform,  494. 
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WAKBnxLD,  Mr.  G.,  tried  fbr  HbeL 
176. 

Wales,  Prince  of  (Geo.  IV.),  •  mem- 
ber of  the  Whig  party,  40;  deserts 
them,  46,  58;  alleged  effect  of  Mr. 
Fox's  death  apon  bis  conduct,  54; 
attack  on,  when  Regent,  183 ;  unfa- 
vorable to  Catholic  claims,  348. 

Wales,  progress  of  dissent  in,  412. 

Walker,  T.,  tried  for  hi^h  treason,  152. 

Walpole,  Sir  R.,  his  indifference  to 
newspaper  attacks,  109;  withdrew 
the  Excise  Bill,  124;  his  refusal  to 
levy  taxes  on  our  colonies,  515. 

Warrants.    See  General  Warrants. 

Watson,  J.,  tried  for  high  treason,  188. 

Watt,  R.,  tried  for  high  treason,  154. 

Wellealey,  Marquess,  his  ministry  and 
the  Catholic  claims,  853;  his  mo- 
tion, ib. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  seceded  from 
Canning  on  the  Catholic  question. 
63;  in  office,  65,  69;  secession  of 
l^iberal  members  from  his  cabinet, 
66;  beaten  on  repeal  of  the  Test, 
&c  Acts,  i6.,  867 ;  his  ministiy  and 
Catholic  claims,  66,  366,  378;  prose- 
cutes the  Toiy  press,  211. 

Wesley,  the  Rev.  J.,  effect  of  his  la- 
bors, 310;  number,  &c  of  Wealey- 
ans,419,420. 

Westminster  Hall,  public  meetings 
prohibited  within  one  mile  of,  185. 

Weymouth,  Lord,  proposal  that  the 
Whigs  should  take  office  under  him, 
32. 

ffhig  Club,  the,  meeting  of,  to  oppose 
the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills,  169. 


Whig  Party,  the.    See  Patty. 

Whitbread,  Mr.,  his  parly  estmnged 
ih>m  Earl  Grey*St  58. 

White  Conduit  House,  threatened 
meeting  at,  220. 

Wilberforce,  Mr.,  promoter  of  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery,  188;  endeavurs 
to  obtain  aduiii^sion  of  Catholics  t» 
the  militia,  338. 

Wilkes,  Mr.,  attacks  Lord  Bote  and 
Mr.  Greoville  in  the  ^  North  Brit- 
on,*' 110;  .proceeded  agafaist,  111, 
125,247;  bnngs  actions  against  Mr. 
Wood  and  Lord  Hali&x,  247,248; 
dodged  by  spies,  276. 

William  III.,  his  church  policy, 
305,  306;  towards  the  Church  or 
Scotland,  807;  towards  Catbolica, 
ib. 

William  IV.,  his  declaration  against 
the  Appropriation  question,  450. 

Williams,  a  printer,  sentenced  to  the 
piliorv,  112. 

Winterbotham,  Mr.,  tried  for  sedition, 
142. 

Wolseley.  Sir  C.  elected  popular  rep- 
resentative or  Birmingham,  191; 
tried  for  sedition,  200. 

Wood,  Mr.  G.,  his  Universities  Bill, 
399 

WoodVall,  his  trial  for  publishing  Ju- 
niuM*s  Letter,  114;  the  judgment 
laid  before  the  Lords,  116. 

Working-classes,  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the,  568.  See  also 
Middle  Classes. 

ToRKX,  fl.  P.,  tried  for  sedition,  16L 
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